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A wee bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal... that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”* Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. # TRADE MARK 


Producing 94,000 Cut. 
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It takes good people to make good products 


is odd-looking machine, shown here with its front removed, is known 
as an “‘Expeller.” It is part of the soybean processing equipment 
in the Pillsbury mill at Centerville, Iowa. Its job is to crush the 
beans, forcing out their valuable oil and passing along the remaining 
portions for subsequent grinding into protein-rich soybean meal 
for use in Pillsbury’s Best Feeds. 

It takes a tremendous variety of mechanical equipment to produce 
Pillsbury’s long list of flours and prepared mixes and feeds. But, like 
the experienced worker pictured here, the men who operate and 
care for each machine know precisely how to get the best out of 
it .. . how to make each machine contribute to the consistently 
fine quality reflected in the fame behind the name... 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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“DURAMBER”| 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


















TER MILLED 


Wheat Flours 


Bie 


Spring 





CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 
— 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE “ 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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CAKE FLOUR ° 
Milled by 

M. D. King Milling Co. 

Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 


—, 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


—— 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





Emphatically Independent 


—— 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
_ IN OUR TWENTY-NINE .YEARS 

















T sometimes takes a pair of powerful glasses to see 





the dollars ahead in spending for plant rehabilitation 
during periods of severe price competition and low 
re profits. But the dollars are there just the same. 


For the plant with lower operating costs is the easiest 


Jt 


to get along with under price pressure . . . and it is the 
first to hit the profit jackpot when the pressure is 





relieved. 
77 That’s why planning for efficient production is just as 
708 important now as ever. And Jones-Hettelsater engi- 
rE 
TED neers can help you. More than 27 years of experience 


= 


oF 
=] 


in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries give them an unmatched knowledge of 
what’s right and what’s wrong. 
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J ONES 13 ee eee Company 


Designers and Builders for Tillers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue ' KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The Beau Brummel 
of the Burlaps 


ANGUS 


Burlap Flour Bags 
Look Better...Ship Better 


The quality appearance of Angus 
Burlap Bags makes a good impres- 
sion. Angus has that light, bright, 
uniform color which gives a better 
over-all look to your bags and 
shows off Bemis’ sharp, clear brand 
printing. 





Utmost care is taken to obtain only 
the choicest jute fiber for Angus bur- 
lap. It is then processed to rigid spec- 
ifications to assure the exira strength 
and finer appearance for which 
Angus is famous. 
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Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap is the recog- 
nized standard for the entire burlap industry. 






oe oe 
This acceptance as the “supreme court” of the America’s No. 1 Bag Maker 
i is’ ] d ed Canscheed> nena clea aioe Rehperells ttemsenshidtenunath 
industry comes from Bemis’ long and unequall ‘ Sapte teers oo ak on 
experience as importer, converter and distributor pers eapay “thine tape Diane ag wee op we 
f burla Salt Lake City* San Francisco * Seattles Vancouver, Wash, * Wichita 
of burlap. Wilmington, Calif, 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Ginsdaé Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





The fine baking qualities of I-H flours 
will help you make the kind of quality 
loaf that really builds business for a 
baker. Wheat for I-H flours is careful- 
ly chosen from the cream of the crop. 
And the skill and experience of I-H 
Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in: With millers guarantees uniform depend- 


Advertising Boosts Sales 


the Millers National Advertising Program 








ability. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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STEADY BUSINESS 


Kegs Holling jy, 


WHEN YOU SHIP YOUR FLOUR IN ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 


HAMMOND “W77-HALL BAGS 


Your name and brand attractively printed on Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags will — keep your sales curve on the up-swing . . . help you 
keep pace with a rapidly changing market. These dependable, sanitary 
bags are furnished in sewn, open mouth or valve type to suit your needs. 





Write for quotation on your requirements 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 








— FOR UNIFORM 
PERFORMANCE 


Sturdy and unchanging as its famous 
namesake, KANSAS PYRAMID 
flour has the virtue of dependable 
uniformity day after day. A real 
quality medium patent, you can 
count on KANSAS PYRAMID to 
show unvarying mixing tolerance, 
fermentation and baking response. 
For this outstanding flour is firmly 
based on careful selection of the 
finest hard winter wheats. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLER’S OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 



































MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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~ Quatity Protectep 


FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 



















LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 





PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 
to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 
















BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM Every ANGLE 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 


= NSURANCE of Good Baking—that is Still Open for Representation 


= the way we describe the careful ring of 
protection we place around the quality 
of PREFERRED STOCK. Wheat selection, 


milling, laboratory control and baking tests 
are all conducted with the watchful scien- 
tific approach that is a firm guarantee of 


superior bread flour for the baker. 





Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— * MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. i Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 












ESTAB 


These Northwestern Spring 
Wheat "Bakers Flours” from 
COMMANDER MILLS 

are famous for stamina and 


dependable baking qualities. 


MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA 
COMMANDER 

MINNEAPOLIS BEST 

BIG DIAMOND 


COM MAN 


Meee 


it 
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{R-LARABEE 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


ISHED STANDARDS MIN 


COMMANDER FLOE 


Wherever Northwestern Spring Wheat flours are needed for 







extra baking strength, tolerance and oven spring—there you'll wa 
COMMANDER Flours. 

Long years of technical “know how” and an organization trained 
to the milling of ‘Bakers Flours’, assure you of the same uniformly 
fine baking qualities that have met the needs of bakers across the 
country for more than a generation. 

Not all bakers have the same requirements, so you will find a series 
of COMMANDER Flours, each milled to its own established standards 
of controlled strength and baking characteristics, from which to 
select those Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours that best meet your 
particular baking needs. 

The Commander-Larabee representative will be glad to talk with 
you about your particular baking problems and flour needs. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


Division of: 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Brannan Discards Limits on Supports 
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MNF Survey Reports 
52 Flour Mills 
Closed During Year 


CHICAGO—tThe Millers National 
Federation has compiled a list of 52 
flour mills which have closed during 
the past year. The closed mills are 
located in 16 states and represent a 
total daily capacity of 75,470 sacks. 
No mills of less than 400 sacks daily 
capacity have been included in the 
list. 

An official of the federation said 
that a large share of the capacity 
represented by the closed plants was 
idle or semi-idle five or six years 
ago, and consists principally of mills 
which were recommissioned when the 
peak demand for export flour devel- 
oped. It was stated that this does 
not apply to all mills in the list, 
however, since a few of the plants 
had been well known in the indus- 
try for many years. 

Commercial flour milling capacity 
in the U.S., the federation official 
said, was nearly 1,100,000 sacks at 
the peak. The changes which have 
taken place within the past year rep- 
resent a capacity decline of about 
7%, based on the assumption that 
the mills which have closed within 
the past year will remain closed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 


TORONTO—Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports show that the vis- 
ible supply of Canadian wheat in all 
positions on April 7, 1949, was 126,- 
911,062 bu. Wheat stored in country 
elevators in the prairie provinces 
amounted to 46,143,919 bu. Stocks in 
store at the lakehead and in transit 
in the western division totaled 56,- 
705,648 bu. In interior private and 
mill elevators there were 4,568,018 
bu., in interior terminals 144,741 bu., 
Vancouver-New Westminster, 6,245,- 
443 bu., Churchill 100,413 bu. and the 
balance was in eastern elevators and 
in transit in the eastern division. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


H. D. McLAUGHLIN DIES 

WINNIPEG—Howard Douglas Mc- 
Laughlin, 71, founder and president 
of Western Gypsum Products, Ltd., 
died here last week. Mr. McLaughlin 
was a pioneer in the grain trade of 
Canada and the U.S. He and his 
brother Walter were pioneers in the 
grain business in Minneapolis in 1898. 
Coming to Winnipeg in 1903, he or- 
Sanized the McLaughlin Line Ele- 
vator Co. and sold his interest in the 
organization in 1928. He was a mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
during that time. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


48 ENROLLED IN 54TH 
CLASS AT AIB SCHOOL 


CHICAGO — The students of the 
S4th class of the American Institute 
of Baking were enrolled April 17. 
The first meeting of the group was 
devoted to orientation. William 
Walmsley, principal of the school, 
acquainted the students with the 
American Institute of Baking through 
an organization chart, and the men 











were welcomed by Howard O. Hun- 
ter, executive vice president of AIB. 

Forty-eight men enrolled in the 
54th class. Among the new students 
18 are retail bakers, one is from an 
allied firm and the rest work in 
wholesale production of bread, cake 
or pie or a combination of these foods. 
Approximately one half of the stu- 
dents have had at least five years of 
baking experience. 





ADMITS UNIT RESTRICTION 
NOT ESSENTIAL IN PROGRAM 


Secretary Fails to Provide House Committee With Over- 
All Cost Estimate of Plan, Presents Comparisons 
Based on Assumed Price Declines 





Latin American Flour Business 
Improves; Guatemala Ends Ban 


A slight pick-up in flour business 
with Latin American points was re- 
ported by mills in the Southwest this 
week, offsetting to a minor degree 
the competition of Canadian wheat 
flours which have been worked re- 
cently to South America at 50@60¢ 
sack under hard winter quotations. 

One cause for the improvement is 
the removal of the import ban 
against American flour being shipped 
to Guatemala. A recent ruling per- 
mits Guatemalan importers to book 
hard winter wheat. flours only with 
American connections, providing that 
the purchase is matched with a simi- 


lar amount of local Guatemalan flour. 
Small amounts of flour were booked 
to Guatemala this week as a result. 
Other business was completed with 
Central American republics and 
Puerto Rico. 

European export business is dead 
since the completion of the British 
flour buying early last week. Great 
Britain closed its current quarter 
procurement by booking additional 
amounts of 72% extraction flour at 
$4.75, seaboard, 140’s jutes. In addi- 
tion, it has been reported that small 
amounts of export flour have been 
worked in the past week for Portu- 
guese possessions. 





Grain Men, Railroads Request 
CCC to Move Its Wheat Quickly 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Fear- 
ing that the high stocks of wheat 
under loan in Kansas, now estimated 
at more than 80 million bushels, will 
interfere with movement of new crop 
supplies, 100 Kansas grain men, rail- 
road representatives and terminal 
elevator operators called upon the 
Commodity Credit Corp. April 21 to 
move its government-owned wheat 


Colorado Bill 
on Enrichment 
Goes to Governor 


The bill requiring enrichment of 
white flour and bread in Colorado 
has passed the Senate on final read- 
ing, having previously passed the 
House, and has been sent to the gov- 
ernor for signature. 

Meanwhile, proposed bills requir- 
ing enrichment of white flour and 
bread have been reported buried in 
committees in the legislatures of 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY NATIONAL TEA CO. 


CHICAGO—National Tea Co. earn- 
ings in the first quarter ended March 
26, totaled $1,061,379, or $133 a 
share on 769,880 shares, compared 
with $935,447, or $1.40 a share on 
641,130 shares, in the corresponding 
1948 quarter. 











east of the Mississippi River as soon 
as possible. 

The meeting in Hutchinson was 
called by Gov. Frank Carlson of 
Kansas and posed the question 
squarely with Woodrow R. Walton, 
director of the regional CCC office 
at Kansas City. Grain interests pre- 
dict early embargoes against move- 
ment .of grain through southwestern 
terminal markets and at Gulf ports 
if the situation is not handled prop- 
erly. 

The CCC had declared earlier that 
it intends to first accept delivery of 
loan wheat stored on farms and then 
to move stocks in country elevators. 
The latter will be moved directly to 
export ports rather than terminals 
insofar as shipping schedules and 
storage facilities at Gulf ports will 
permit. Loan wheat- in terminals 
would be the last to be moved under 
present plans. 

The resolution which was adopted 
unanimously at the Hutchinson meet- 
ing asks the governor to make a 
demand on the CCC and the secre- 
tary of agriculture to prevent the 
emergency which ean now be fore- 
seen, by undertaking the prompt re- 
moval into other sections of the coun- 
try of all stocks of wheat owned by 
the CCC, or to be owned by it at 
the loan maturity date of May 1, 
1949. 

The resolution points out that if 
the stocks are not removed, and 
railroads impose embargoes on the 
markets “responsibility for such con- 
gestion is squarely that of the CCC.” 

Finally, it declares that if the 
CCC refuses and the farmers are pre- 
vented from accepting government 

(Continued on page 33) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Limitations on 
farm production eligible for price 
support protection under the Bran- 
nan farm program were definitely 
discarded this week in regard to all 
crops when Charles Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, resumed his ap- 
pearance before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. Committee Chair- 
man ‘Harold Cooley (D., N.C.) pro- 
vided the secretary with the oppor- 
tunity to toss out this controversial 
point when he inquired if Mr. Bran- 
nan felt it was absolutely essential 
to the program. 

Secretary Brannan replied that he 
did not consider the 1,800-unit farm 
limitation vital, and with that point 
established the committee went into 
questioning in regard to the pro- 
duction payment principle, the title 
the secretary has given to the sub- 
sidy program which is the core of 
his plan as far as non-storable and 
perishable commodities are concerned. 

Mr. Brannan told the committee 
that he did not consider his plan as 
a consumer subsidy but rather a 
price support recommendation, one 
which would lick the surplus problem 
by encouraging consumption. He not- 
ed the difference between a straight 
consumer subsidy as one where bene- 
fits trickle down to farmers while 
his plan to support farm prices is a 
way to give the consumer the most 
for his money. 


Fails to List Costs 
His reappearance before the com- 
mittee was -to provide them with 
(Continued on page 40) 


New Bill Would 
Postpone Aiken Act 
to Jan. 1, 1952 


WASHINGTON—Postponement of 
the effective date of the Aiken Act 
of 1948 until Jan. 1, 1952, would be 
effected if Congress approved a bill, 
(S-1671, introduced last week by Sen. 
Olin D. Johnston (D., S.C.). The 
bill was referred to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. The Johnston 
proposal reflects the opposition of 
southern Democrats to the Aiken Act 
which has been actively demonstrat- 
ed in the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Since the Brannan plan has 
been introduced to the agriculture 
committees of both chambers with- 
out definite legislative proposals 





there is some reason to believe that 
some extension of the present 90% 
price support level for the basic 
commodities may be forthcoming be- 
fore Congress can make a thorough 
study of Secretary Brannan’s plan. 
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Drop in European Bread Grain Seen 





DROUTH CONDITIONS CAUSE 
DECLINE OF ONE MILLION TONS 


Estimate Made From Reports te ECA; Reduction May 
Slow Shift From Food Aid to Industrial Goods 
Planned for Western Europe 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Because of 
drouth conditions, a decline in bread 
grain production of approximately 1 
million tons in western Europe is 
estimated on the basis of official re- 
ports in possession of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration April 20. 

An interpretation of this report in 
official quarters fails to disclose the 
pessimism of W. Averell Harriman, 
deputy ECA administrator, who re- 
cently returned from Europe. How- 
ever, it is admitted that further de- 
clines in bread grain outturn can be 
registered unless there is a sharp 
change in weather conditions. 

The reluctance of informed officials 
to share the Harriman pessimism is 
based on a more searching analysis 
of all factors. Except for the financial 
aspects of effects of the reduction 
in this important commodity to the 
ECA nations, it is asserted that a 
1 to 2 million-ton drop in the output 
would not be disastrous since most 
of the nations involved have built 
up working stocks of bread grains 
and can draw on these stocks to off- 
set the production drop. 

The Harriman pessimism, although 
emphasized on the basis of the fall 
in grain production, is interpreted 
as concern over over-all conditions, 
which would be adversely affected 
by increased financial needs for food 
supplies. The ECA program was pre- 
pared to place heavier emphasis for 
the coming fiscal year on industrial 
goods and equipment. If the extreme 
danger which Mr. Harriman detects 
should occur it will mean an adjust- 
ment of ECA plans and a slowing 
down of the rate of reconstruction 
in the ECA countries. 

From the financial side, declines in 
cereal grain production is important 
since wheat and flour represent a 


Flour Mills of . 
America to Build 
Elevator Addition 


KANSAS CITY—A_  500,000-bu. 
addition to the Alva (Okla.) Public 
Terminal Elevator will be built this 
spring, it was announced in Kansas 
City this week by Henry H. Cate, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., owner of the Alva property. 
The new addition will increase ca- 
pacity of the structure to two million 
bushels. 

Of concrete construction, work on 
the new structure will begin imme- 
diately, and it is expected that the 
building will be completed in mid- 
July. Chalmers & Borton, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, are the contractors. 





major monetary outlay. In the first 
year of the ECA operation nearly 
20% of its disbursements have been 
for these commodities. Consequently, 
a fall of grain production of one 
million tons, while not indicating a 
European food crisis, does mean that 
if these supplies must be replaced 
by exports from the U.S. or Canada 
approximately 100 million ECA dol- 
lars must be earmarked for this pro- 
curement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO RAZE TWO ELEVATORS 


BUFFALO—tThe Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority has completed ne- 
gotiations for acquisition of the site 
of the Monarch Elevator on Buffalo’s 
waterfront for $150,000. The elevator 
property is on the proposed site of a 











new city housing development, and 
will eventually be torn down. The 
Great Eastern elevator is being de- 
molished by the Buffalo Housewreck- 
ing Co. Formerly operated by Car- 
gill, Inc., the 2,225,000-bu. structure 
was deemed a year ago to have out- 
lived its usefulness in the port be- 
cause of dwindling grain receipts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIG PANHANDLE CROP SEEN 
DESPITE FEW PESSIMISTS 


AMARILLO—The Texas panhan- 
dle is expecting to reap a large wheat 
crop this year despite the usual pessi- 
mistic outlook of some growers who 
fear leaf hoppers, possible hail, 
green bugs or late freezes. 

“With pretty good rainfall very 
soon, we would have a real good 
chance for a bumper yield an acre, 
but if it stays dry until the first of 
May it will bring our prospects down 
to about average yields,” states J. E. 
Davis, elevator and wholesale grain 
operator of Amarillo, Texas. 

The official harvest estimate of 
99 million bushels, if realized, will 
make storage space a matter of real 
concern. Total storage facilities is 
about 139 million bushels. 











Wheat Pact Goes to Senate; 
Truman Asks Quick Approval 


WASHINGTON—The recently ne- 
gotiated International Wheat Agree- 
ment has been submitted to Congress 
by President Truman as a treaty, re- 
quiring a two thirds vote of approval 
before it is ratified by the U.S. The 
chief executive has asked for prompt 
action so that the document can be 
put into effect July 1, 1949. 

At the same time it is learned 
that dissatisfaction with the pact has 
arisen in foreign quarters, with strong 
sentiment against its approval in 
Australia. Producers there reported- 
ly are displeased with the maximum 
price and believe that they can act 
independently in the compact sterling 
bloc area, where most of their wheat 
export business originates, at better 
prices than those provided in the 
agreement. 

Should the Australian government 


refuse to ratify the document it is 


admitted that it would be a hard 
psychological blow but not neces- 
sarily fatal to successful operation by 
the two other suppliers, the U.S. and 
Canada. Should Australia fail to rati- 
fy it is expected that there would 
have to be an adjustment of import 
quotas but that the export quotas 
assigned to the U.S. and Canada 
would be unchanged. 

In some respects the elimination of 
Australia would not materially in- 
jure the chances of success for the 
remaining countries since the coun- 
tries expected to obtain wheat from 
Australia would not likely be normal 
export outlets for Canada or the 
U.S. It is pointed out in circles close 
to the wheat council that last year 
when the U.S. failed to ratify a sub- 
stantial number of importing coun- 
tries were prepared to continue the 
agreement with Canada and Australia 
as the two wheat supply sources, 


However, if Australia should with- 
draw at this time, there would in 


effect be three wheat agreements: 

1. The formal agreement recently 
negotiated. 

2. An informal division of the im- 
port market to Australia to terri- 
tories which that country is in the 
best position to serve. 

3. The Russian-Argentine supply 
source which stands apart as an op- 
portunist bloc prepared to do busi- 
ness with all nations. 

The agreement was referred to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for consideration. Unless active op- 
position in trade or farm circles 
arises to insist on an airing of the 
proposal the Senate committee may 
decide to stand on the complete 
record placed before it during the 
last session of the 80th Congress. 


IEFC Allocations 
Ended, But USDA 
Controls Remain 


WASHINGTON — Immediate de- 
allocation of wheat and wheat flour 
was announced April 19 by the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Com- 
mittee of the FAO Council, but it 
will not affect the U.S. policy that 
all grains to Europe must carry an 
allocation and an export license and 
be shipped by the government. 

The action was taken by the IEFC 
on the recommendation of its com- 
mittee on cereals. The functions of 
the committee on cereals also were 
discontinued as of April 19. 

In recommending immediate de- 
allocation of wheat and wheat flour 
—the remaining cereals, in addition 
to rice, under international alloca- 
tion—the committee on cereals took 
account of the approximate balance 
in 1948-49 between world wheat sup- 
plies and import requirements, as 
measured by ability to pay for wheat 
imports. 

Looking ahead to the 1949-50 sea- 
son, the committee noted particu- 
larly the reserve stocks of wheat 
and coarse grains in North America 
and the favorable April crop report 
for winter wheat in the U.S. 

Officials indicate that since USS. 
grain exports are at peak levels, and 
allocations are issued mostly for 
grain paid for by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, this coun- 
try’s export policy is already in line 
with the IEFC’s action. 

Private grain trade representa- 
tives, however, declare the end of 
international allocations and disso- 
lution of the IEFC’s committee on 
cereal knocks the props from under 
the government stand that grain 
to Europe can be shipped only by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$300,000 FIRE LOSS 


GILMORE CITY, IOWA—The Gil- 
more Cooperative Elevator was de- 
stroyed recently in a night fire. 











Europe Gets Some Rain, but 
Dry Period Will Cut Yields 


LONDON—Some rainfall in Eu- 
rope has eased the moisture posi- 
tion slightly, although there is little 
doubt that the recent abnormally 
dry weather will reduce yields con- 
siderably. This position is especially 
true of eastern Europe, southern 
France and Spain. 

A feature of recent weather in 
western Europe was a period of high 
temperatures and sunshine which 
lasted April 15 through 18, and al- 
though temperatures are now lower, 
no further falls of rain have been 
reported. However, forecasts indicate 
that thundershowers may be expect- 
ed. If the forecasts_are realized, this 
will help replenish the present dan- 
gerously low moisture situation. 

An official British report on the 
state of the crops speaks favorably 





of the position and says that win- 
ter wheat looks well generally and 
has suffered little damage from d's- 
ease and pests. Rye also has wintered 
well and is a satisfactory plant. The 
situation in France also is classified 
as satisfactory, although the need 
for more rain is apparent. 

German reports express satisfac- 
tion at the recent rainfall, althouzh 
the falls were too slight to have any 
major effects on the growing crops. 
An official report indicates that the 
mild weather during the past win'er 
cut down killing to a minimum, ‘he 
only reports of frost damage com- 
ing from southern Germany. 

For the remainder of western and 
southern Europe emphasis is placed 
on the shortage of moisture, the only 
retarding influence in the progress 
of the crops. 
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WINTER WHEAT DEVELOPMENT 


Kansas and. Oklahoma Prospects Very Good, But Ne- 
braska Reports Large Areas of Severe Winter 
Killing—Winds Punish Sandy Land Wheat 


Warmer weather with tempera- 
tures in the 70’s and 80’s is speed- 


ing development of the winter wheat 


crop in the Southwest. Disheartening 
news on conditions of wheat in east- 
ern Nebraska and north central Kan- 
sas are the only mars on a bright 
outlook for this year’s crop. 

Winter wheat in much of the east- 
ern third of Nebraska, which showed 
up green after the thaw and turned 
brown by the close of March, has 
made no recovery and is absolutely 
gone, the Nebraska report says. 
While practically all winter wheat in 
the eastern third of the state is dam- 
aged, the area of greatest damage 
extends from Clay, Fillmore and Sa- 
line counties northeastwardly to 
Platt, Dodge and Saunders counties. 
In the center of this area, the aban- 
donment will be exceedingly heavy. 
Generally that which will be left 
is thin and cannot yield satisfac- 
torily. 

Growing conditions were generally 
favorable for wheat in Kansas and 
the crop has made rapid advance- 
ment and is tillering well. However, 
plant development is later than usual 
throughout much of the state and 
continued warm growing weather 
goes far in hastening growth. There 
has been much damage to wheat 
fields, particularly in the north cen- 
tral and central counties from win- 
ter kill and the effects of the ice 
cover and standing water. There was 
some damage from soil blowing in 
mid-April in a few southwestern and 
west central counties. 

The wheat crop is in very good 
condition over most of the north- 
western section of Oklahoma, but 
early wheat shows rank growth. 
Strong winds damaged some late 
wheat on sandy lands in the west. 
Strong winds dried out the top soil 
in the southwestern‘area so addition- 
al moisture would be _ beneficial. 
Weeds have become a problem espe- 
cially where the wheat did not come 
up until late winter. 


Pacific Reseeding Completed 


Ten per cent of the 1949 wheat 
crop acreage in the Pacific North- 
west has been reseeded following a 
severely cold winter. and excessive 
soil erosion in the Blue Mountain 
foothills area as determined by a 
field survey conducted by the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
More than 95% of the reseeding is 
confined to a belt 60 miles wide be- 
ginning at The Dalles, Ore., and 
Tunning along the Columbia River 
to its juncture with the Snake River, 
thence along the Snake to a point 
horth of Pomeroy, Wash. The cen- 
ter of the belt is the Columbia River 
to its junction with the Snake River, 
thence along the Snake to the Pa- 
louse which is excluded from the 


_ Winter-kill area. 


No variety escaped the ravages 
of winter-killing and erosion, the sur- 
vey reveals. The Federation type 
wheats and Requa suffered the most 
Severe killing. Reseeding has been ac- 
complished with soft Federation, 


White Federation, hard Federation 
and Baart. Their individual use has 


been confined to the areas where they 
are most adapted. Approximately 25 
carloads of Montana hard red spring 
wheat were used for “patching” and 
bolstering weakened stands of Tur- 
key in Benton and Franklin counties. 

A few pertinent observations re- 
garding the consequences of the re- 
seeding indicate that varietal mix- 
tures of winter and spring varieties 
will be quite common in the 1949 
crop. Much of the seeding was com- 
pleted relatively late in the spring 
and yields will be correspondingly 
lowered with the lateness in date of 
seeding as compared with early 
spring seeding. Pure seed of both 
winter and spring varieties for 1950 
crop plantings will be scarce and the 
affected areas must lay plans to se- 


cure seed from adjacent areas where 
winter damage did not occur. The 
Horse Heavens in Benton County is 
planted almost entirely to Baart. To- 
tal Baart acreage for the Pacific 
Northwest is approximately 130,000 
acres and a crop of two to four mil- 
lion bushels can be anticipated de- 
pendent upon weather conditions be- 
tween now and harvest. 
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MINNESOTA POLLS STATE 
FOR COMBINE EQUIPMENT 


ST. PAUL — Combine operators 
with machines are being contacted 
throughout Minnesota this month to 
determine whether there will be 
enough combine equipment available 
for custom work to harvest the ex- 
pected crop without importing Cana- 
dian combines, it was announced to- 
day by Victor Christgau, director, 
State Division of Employment and 
Security here. 

The survey will be conducted in the 
field by local office managers of the 
state employment service. These lo- 
cal managers, with the aid of county 
agents and employment-security rep- 
resentatives in their areas, will re- 
cord names and addresses of owners 
and operators of combines. 








National Association of Flour 
Men Completes Meeting Plans 


NEW YORK—tThe program has 
been completed for the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, which will be 
held at the the Warwick Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, May 22-24, Because of the 
convention city’s nearness to a num- 
ber of large markets, an unusually 
good attendance is expected, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement from 
the association. 

Among the prominent speakers 
who are scheduled to address the 
meeting are Rep. Paul Cunningham 
(R., Iowa); Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington; Robert C. Stan- 
fill, chief, Philadelphia district, Pure 
Food and Drug Administration. 


Earl E. Dusenbery, Des Moines, 
president of the association, will pre- 
sent his annual report at the morn- 
ing business session, May 23, as will 
James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the board, and Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., New York, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The convention will open with a 
cocktail party the afternoon of May 
22, followed by a meeting of the 
board of directors and association 
committees. The annual banquet 
will be held the evening of May 23, 
followed by the installation of the 
newly elected officers. The final busi- 
ness session will be held the morning 
of May 24, followed by a meeting of 
the new board of directors. 
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Louis W. Haas 


HONORED FOR SERVICE—Thirty 
years of service to the baking in- 
dustry were honored April 15 when 
a group of his associates gave a sur- 
prise dinner for Louis W. Haas, vice 
president of the W. E. Long Co. at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Mr. 
Haas was presented with a humorous 
scroll depicting the story of his ca- 
career and with a pair of silver 
candelabra as a token of esteem 
in which he is held by his fellow 
workers. In response, Mr. Haas spoke 
of many interesting incidents from 
the early days of his work. Born in 
Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany, the son 
of a baker, Mr. Haas spent most of 
his early years working with his 
father in the shop. He studied for 
many years at the Universities of 
Freiburg, Berlin and Heidelberg, 
graduating from Heidelberg in 1910. 
In 1911, Mr. Haas came to the U.S. 
and joined the staff of the Wahl- 
Henius Institute of Fermentology. 
On April 15, 1919, he joined the staff 
of the W. E. Long Co. as a field rep- 
resentative. In 1921, he became chief 
chemist and was placed in charge of 
the Long Co. laboratories, a position 
he has held for 28 years. 





Consumer Attitudes Toward Bread 
Reported Following FDA’s Survey 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Food and Drug Administration has 
reported results of its own survey to 
determine consumer attitudes toward 
bread, particularly in relation to soft- 
ness and staling. The data collected 
in the survey, made in the fall of 
1948, was presented recently at the 
FDA hearing on bread standards. 

In addition to questions on “do you 
squeeze bread and why,” the survey 
was designed to get consumer an- 
swers to such questions as to how 
often bread is purchased, why bread 
is thrown away and what type of 
bread is preferred. 

In regard to the consumer habit 
of squeezing bread, the government 
survey indicated that 51% of the con- 
sumers who always purchase the 
same brand of bread “squeeze al- 
ways” before buying, 11% “squeeze 
often,” 10% “squeeze occasionally” 
and 24% “never squeeze.” 

The following table shows the data 
on answers to the “do you squeeze” 
question: 


Buy same Change 


Always brand brands 
buy same most fre- 

brand of time quently 
‘0° 0 
Squeeze always .. 61 46 49 
Squeeze often ..... 11 16 20 

Squeeze occa- 

P| re 10 25 19 
Never squeeze .... 24 12 1l 


Lila Knudsen, the FDA statistician 
who presented the results of the sur- 
vey, gave her opinion on the above 
breakdown as follows: 

“This shows that squeezing is not 
primarily to choose the brand, but 


that the consumer chooses the brand 
and then squeezes the bread to pick 
the softest loaf of that brand. The 
squeezing is not done to change 
brands, but to look for the softest 
bread in one brand. 


“Why any given consumer wishes 
the soft bread, I don’t know for cer- 
tain. However, the answers to the 
questions on that questionnaire give 
a strong implication that they choose 
the soft bread because they believe 
it is the freshest bread.” 





PMA Buys Pacific Flour at $4.83 


WASHINGTON—The Production and Marketing Administration pur- 
chased 233,000 sacks of flour early last week for delivery to Pacific Coast 
ports on or before May 16. Offerings by mills on this deal totaled 949,000 
sacks, equal to 2,212,102 bu. wheat. Prices paid by the PMA for the West 
Coast flour ranged from $4.88 down to $4.75 sack, for 72% extraction, packed 
in 100-Ib. osnaburgs. These purchases brought the cumulative PMA flour 
takings since July 1, 1948, up to 13,429,700 sacks, equal to 29,427,716 bu. 


wheat. 
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Senate Passes Charter Amendment 





BILL RESTORES CCC AUTHORITY 
TO ACQUIRE REAL PROPERTY 


House Action Anticipated After Labor Bill Is Disposed 
Of; Senate Version Sets Up Directorate, Author- 
izes Bartering of Surpluses 


WASHINGTON — Restoration of 
the authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corp to own real property 
cleared its first legislative hurdle 
when the Senate passed the contro- 
versial measure April 25. 

The bill, S-900, amending the per- 
manent charter granted CCC last 
year, provides for a board of seven 
directors including the secretary of 
agriculture. The directors would be 
appointed by the President and the 
appointments would be subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

It also authorizes a five-man ad- 
visory committee chosen from indi- 
viduals in agriculture and industry 
to consult with the secretary of ag- 
riculture regarding broad CCC policy. 

The measure was amended to in- 
clude a proposal offered by Sen. 
Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), for- 
mer secretary of agriculture, to re- 
quire that before CCC acquired any 
real property facilities the secretary 
be required to make a finding that 
private trade grain storage facilities 
were unavailable or inadequate. 

A similar amendment was offered 
in the House version of the bill by 
Rep. Paul Brown (D., Ga.). The 
amendment is little more than a ges- 
ture to appease trade objections 
since the secretary of agriculture is 
the judge and jury and there is no 
provision for any appeal from his 
decision. 

Cotton, tobacco and refrigerated 
storage space were excluded from 
the authority of CCC in its acquisi- 
tion of storage space. 

Favorable action by the House is 
predicted, once that branch of the 
Congress clears its calendar of the 
labor bill which is currently being 
considered. 

The main fight on the real prop- 
erty provisions of the CCC charter 
was in the Senate and the bill as 
passed is a victory for the adminis- 
tration. 

The charter, as amended by the 
Senate, also permits CCC to exchange 
agricultural surpluses for strategic 
materials. The CCC would be reim- 
bursed by the U.S. Treasury for the 
fair market value of the strategic 
materials so obtained by barter. 

Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.) 
was successful in his attempts to 
retain in the charter the provisions 
regarding the CCC directorate. Dur- 
ing the course of the debate he re- 
newed his charge that the “small 
matter” of $366 million for which 
the CCC cannot reconcile in its books 


DAYLIGHT TIME BEGINS 
ON GRAIN MARKETS 


Summer daylight saving time went 
into effect on all leading grain mar- 
kets April 25. Opening time now is 
8:30 a.m. and the closing hour is 
12:15 p.m., except on Saturday, when 
the close is at 11 a.m. 


indicates the need of a strong inde- 
pendent directorate. 


The debate also disclosed that it 
is the intention of the Senate that 
the restoration of the right to own 
real property does not include the 
power of CCC to obtain existing pri- 
vate facilities by condemnation. 
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DOW REPORTS INCOME 

MIDLAND, MICH—The unaudited 
consolidated net income of the Dow 
Chemical Co. for the nine months 
ended Feb. 28 was $21,393,729.96, 
which, after providing for dividends 
on both classes of preferred stock, 
was equivalent to $3.81 a share on 
the common stock outstanding on 
Feb. 28. The net income was arrived 
at after deducting $13,580,257.32 for 
estimated federal and Canadian in- 
come taxes. Dividends amounting to 
$750,000 were received from an as- 
sociated company during the period. 
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STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE 
MERCK STOCK SPLIT-UP 


RAHWAY, N.J.—At a special meet- 
ing April 19 which followed the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of 
Merck & Co., Inc., action proposed 
by the board of directors involving 
the split-up of each share of common 





stock into two shares of common 
stock and the authorization of 100,- 
000 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred stock was approved. The au- 
thorized common stock of the com- 
pany was also increased to a total 
of 3 million shares. At the annual 
meeting, the retiring board of direc- 
tors was reelected without change. 
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NEW STORAGE BUILT 


AMARILLO, TEXAS —The Pull- 
man Wheat Growers Assn., Amarillo, 
of which Ray Starker is president, 
is constructing a 150,000 bu. wheat 
elevator 10 miles east of Amarillo. 
The elevator will be completed by 
harvest time, according to Mr. Stark- 
er. Robert A. Taylor is manager of 
the association. 
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Committees Unable 
to Hike ECA Flour 
Export Minimum 


WASHINGTON — Contrary to an 
incorrect impression that has been 
expressed in some quarters, the 
wheat flour minimum provision in the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion Act may not be increased by 
action of the congressional appropri- 
ations committees. 

The authorization act has set the 
minimum limit on wheat flour exports 
to ECA nations using grant funds 
for the coming year. The appropria- 
tions committees could deny funds 
for this purpose, but they could not 
increase the minimum flour percent- 
age authorized. 


CCC Continues in 
Open Market for 
Wheat, Other Grains 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 5,206,700 bu. 
wheat, corn, barley, rye and grain 
sorghums during the period from 
noon April 15 through April 22. Flour 
purchases totaled 23,300 sacks (542,- 
890 bu. wheat equivalent). 

Purehases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 382,404 bu. through the Kan- 
sas City office, 1,770,370 through 
Minneapolis and 112,133 through 
Chicago. Corn purchased last week 
included 308,177 bu. through Chicazo, 
20,600 through Kansas City and 4,840 
through Minneapolis. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through April 22, 1949, total 
393,451,863 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 
13,429,700 sacks (29,427,716 bu. wheat 
equivalent) of flour. 

Last week’s purchases and cumula- 
tive purchases were as follows: 

July 1, 1948- 
April 22, 1949 


(bu.) 
286,804,526 


April 15-22, 


Wheat 

Flour (wheat 
equivalent) ... 

Barley 

Gr. sorghums ... 


542,890 
390,843 
2,079,633 
137,700 


29,427,716 
17,649,691 
14,782,603 
4,895,826 
4,740,960 


333,617 64,578,257 





Totals *5,749,590 422,879,579 

*Includes 13,218 bu. barley and 25,440 bu. 
corn acquired under price support in flood 
hazard areas, and 2,079,633 bu. grain sor- 
ghums acquired on advance delivery under 
price support. 

tIncludes 500,216 bu. wheat, 89,987 bu. 
barley, and 266,495 bu. corn acquired under 
price support in flood hazard areas, and 
2,293,553 bu. grain sorghums acquired on 
advance delivery under price support. 





ECA Officials See Possible 10% 
Cut in $5,430 Million Budget 


WASHINGTON — Economic Coop- 
eration Administration officials this 
week privately predicted that the 
ECA budget for 1949-50 may be cut 
approximately 10% as they prepared 
to appear before congressional com- 
mittees to attempt to justify the ex- 
penditure of $5,430 million already 
authorized by Congress for the pe- 
riod. 

The reduction, these officials state, 
is not expected to be earmarked for 
any particular groups of commodities 
or products; instead it will be the re- 
sponsibility of the administrator to 
spread the cut over the entire pro- 
gram. 

ECA officials do not believe a cut 
of this dimension would be crippling 
to the agency as it would probably 
reflect the general drop in price lev- 
els. The ECA budget will also reflect 
any subsidy funds which are provid- 
ed by Congress if the Senate ap- 
proves the International Wheat 
Agreement. The minimum subsidy 
requirement for U.S. participation in 
the wheat pact will be approximately 
$100 million, according to govern- 
ment officials, and roughly two thirds 
of this total will be applied to guar- 
anteed purchases for ECA nations. 

These calculations reflect current 
price levels and of course could be 


substantially higher if the world 
wheat price climbed from its pres- 
ent position. Likewise, if western 
European bread grain production con- 
tinued to fall as a result of the 
drouth and a spread developed be- 
tween requirements and availabili- 
ties, world wheat prices could climb 
higher and make the proposed maxi- 
mum price of $1.80 bu. of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement appear 
to be an unattractive level to the 
exporters. If this trend developed be- 
fore the Senate considered the rati- 
fication of the pact the size of the 
subsidy involved might act as a de- 
terrent to approval. 

The effect of any reduction of the 
ECA appropriation may be in part 
offset by other fiscal changes which 
have either been approved or are 
contemplated by Congress. These 
changes would primarily affect agri- 
cultural commodities other than 
grains. The House has approved a 
separate $75 million budget item for 
the school lunch program, which for- 
merly received the bulk of its funds 
from Title 32 money which was ob- 
tained from import duties. If this 
House-approved change is permitted 
to stand it is seen that the Title 32 
funds will in a greater degree be 
available to finance the export of 


other agricultural commodities to 
ECA nations through incentive price 
reductions on such surplus commodi- 
ties as dairy products, fruits and 
eggs. 

This change, however, would not 
warrant any extreme bullishness in 
these commodities since during the 
past year the major claimants for 
these commodities have been reluc- 
tant to buy more than their mini- 
mum requirements in their drive for 
national self-sufficiency and capital 
accumulation by the individual gov- 
ernments. This policy of capital ac- 
cumulation by governments is most 
pronounced in the U.K., but is spread- 
ing to the European continent, ob- 
servers say. 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED BY 
CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 


the Cream of Wheat Corp. in the. 


first quarter ended March 31 totaled 
$324,491.16, compared -with $269,- 
840.71 for the corresponding quar- 
ter in 1948. Net earnings for the 12- 
month period ended March 31 were 
$1,479,181.01, compared with $1,236,- 
190.98 for the similar period a year 
previous. 
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Strike of London 
Dock Workers Ends 
After Five Days 


LONDON—The strike of London 
dockers ended April 16 after a five- 
day shipping tie-up. The dispute, 
which started when workers object- 

i$ ed to the dismissal of some old and 
infirm workers, was temporarily set- 
tled by the issue of a govemnment 














~ warning that the strike was illegal. 
iin The union officials concerned had 
ym failed to give the statutory 21-day 
ur notice to strike and there is, there- 
2,- fore, a possibility of the dispute be- 
ing renewed after the completion of 
in- formalities. In the ‘meantime, the 
in- point at issue is to be referred to 
gh an independent tribunal, although 
gh one union official, alleged to be a 
ek Communist, has stated that the men 
20, will not accept the decision if it goes 
340 against them. 
Over 90 ships and 16,000 workers 
1, were involved in the strike, and 
tal among the commodities held up were 
ey; 13,000 tons of wheat and 3,610 tons 
nd of flour. Some London millers re- 
nat ported difficulty in working to full 
, capacity, and although production 
- was maintained in the majority of 
, cases, the extension of the strike by 
949 a further seven days might have 
598 caused acute difficulty to the flour 
4 trade. 
Be Recent and more prolonged difficul- 
603 ties have been occasioned by the de- 
‘2 lay of Canadian ships carrying wheat 


257 and flour as a result of the strike 
oon of Canadian seamen. 
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ae 70,000 MERCK SHARES 
bu, OFFERED PUBLICLY 


NEW YORK — Goldman, Sachs & 
es Co, and Lehman Bros. jointly head 
an underwriting group that is offer- 
ing publicly 70,000 shares of Merck 
& Co., Inc., $4 cumulative convertible 
second preferred stock (without par 
value) at $102.75 a share. The new 
preferred is convertible into the com- 
t pany’s common stock at the rate 





of three shares of common for each 
share of preferred. Proceeds from the 
sale will be available for capital ex- 


an penditures, working capital and other 
di corporate purposes, the firm has an- 
»di- 

and nounced. . 
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“> ff PMA Asks Crushers 








for . 
v- ff fo Submit Offers 
for 
caf ON OCC Flax 
;OV- 
ac- WASHINGTON — Representatives 
ost of the oilseed crushing industry were 
ad- asked last week by Production and 
ob- Marketing Administration oil branch 
Officials to submit offers to crush the 
20-million-bushel flax inventory of the 
government. 
The government is prepared to sell 
RP. its supplies to the crushers on the 
of its cost plus charges price 
. of of $6.35 bu. and buy back oil at ne- 
the. g0tiated prices. Residual meal would 
led be disposed of by the crushers. PMA 
60,- Officials believe that they should re- 
yar- tive reasonable offers from the in- 
12- , Since the government stocks 
vere provide running time for the 
36, Plants in off season operations. 
year Some tenders have already been 





Teceived and are termed “good,” but 








not satisfactory to the government, 
whose officials say they think that 
industry pencils can be sharpened 
further. USDA officials want to con- 
vert their flax stocks into oil and 
thereby reduce storage charges. How- 
ever, they contend that the industry 
should be willing to trade on a close 
basis since the government stocks 
will provide running time for the 
plants in off seasonal production. 

The USDA is also believed ready 
to reduce its flax price to the mar- 
ket basis on July 1 and this informa- 
tion may influence the extent of in- 
dustry offers to crush out old stocks. 

The government has protected its 
inventory position by retention of im- 
port controls on Argentine linseed 
and probably will retain these con- 
trols until it has worked down its 
inventory position. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE*—— 


TO INCREASE STORAGE 


INDIANOLA, NEB. — Additional 
construction of storage space at the 
Urling Grain & Feed Co., Indianola, 
Neb., will increase elevator capacity 
of the company to 150,000 bu. Sev- 
eral other new improvements to the 
property are contemplated, including 
the lengthening of a railroad spur 
line and raising of the head house. 
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APRIL 1 WHEAT STOCKS THIRD 
LARGEST; CORN A NEW RECORD 


576 Million Bushels Wheat in All Positions Exceeded 
Only in 1942 and 1943—January-March Disappearance 
Well Below Past Three Years—Oats Second Largest 


WASHINGTON—Wheat stocks of 
more than 576 million bushels were 
in all storage positions April 1, 1949, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics reports. These stocks were ex- 
ceeded by wide margins on April 1 
of 1942 and 1943, but are larger than 
April 1 stocks in any other year. 

Disappearance during the January- 
March quarter was about 283 million 
bushels, well below the 321 million 
in 1948, 334 million in 1947 and 350 
million in 1946, but more than in 
that quarter of any other year. Com- 
parisons with last year are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Corn Stocks a Record 


The largest stocks of corn and the 
second largest stocks of oats and 
barley in the seven years of compara- 





Moratorium Favored on FTC 
Basing Point Price Conflict 


WASHINGTON—Some relief from 
the ever-complicating legal entangle- 
ments of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s fight on the use of basing 
point price systems was seen this 
week as the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee approved a bill granting a 
15-month moratorium until July 1, 
1950 on the application of anti-trust 
laws to firms using uniform delivered 
prices involving freight absorption 
and phantom freight charges as in- 
dividual company actions in good 
faith. 

The bill, introduced in the Senate 
by Sen. Francis J. Myers (D., Pa.), 
is designed to give Congress further 
time to study the issues involved in 
FTC orders and subsequent court 
rulings upholding the government 
agency. Adding to the confusion are 
the contradictory opinions held by 
FTC commissioners themselves. 

While the Myers bill provides a 
hope for relief, the U.S. Supreme 
Court in a 4-4 split added further 
complications to the already confused 
problem this week when it upheld a 
lower federal court forbidding 11 
companies in the rigid steel conduit 
industry from using the basing point 
system as individuals. 

The even high court split leaves the 
original decision of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals at Chicago standing, and 
opens the possibility that other fed- 
eral lower courts might take differ- 
ent positions in regard to the authori- 
ty of the FTC. 

The FTC position consistently, in 
regard to the use of basing point 
price systems, seems to be that when 
it is used by an industry to create 
uniform delivered prices on prod- 
ucts, they represent price-fixing and 
therefore are violations of the anti- 
trust laws. 

The point where industry is con- 
fused in the mass of contradictions 
of FTC and the court rulings is at 
what point may an individual com- 
pany use the basing point system 
without coming in conflict with the 
FTC and the courts. 

The high court’s stand on the rigid 
steel conduit industry case appears 


to deny the right to use basing 
points by the 11 companies in this 
industry, but in other respects fails 
to clarify the issue. 

Considerable bi-partisan sentiment 
exists in Congress to approve a mora- 
torium on the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws until Congress can dig 
further into the tangle. A bill similar 
to that of Sen. Myers is pending in 
the House, and both measures are 
said to have good chance of passage, 
since testimony given at Senate hear- 
ings disclose that many local indus- 
tries would be seriously affected by 
the literal application of the court 
rules on FTC policies in this matter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALLS ON COAST 


VANCOUVER—W. K. Noble, west- 
ern manager for the Quaker Oats 
Co., at Saskatoon, was a coast visit- 
or during the week, conferring with 
M. B. Scott who is in charge of the 
Vancouver office. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Army and Holland 
Granted More 
Grain Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental allocations were ap- 
proved during the week ended April 
15 by the Production and Marketing 
Administration: 

(1) 35,000 long tons wheat and 
235,000 long tons of other grains allo- 
cated to the Department of the Army 
for Bizone, Germany—PMA procure- 
ment. The 235,000 long tons of other 
grains will include corn, oats, barley, 
grain sorghums and rye, the exact 
amounts of each grain being as yet 
undetermined. 

(2) 1,000 long tons of other grains 
allocated to The Netherlands. It is 
expected that this allocation will be 
taken as barley, to be supplied by 
PMA. 











ble record are reported in all posi- 
tions on April 1, 1949. 

Disappearance of corn and barley 
in the January-March quarter was 
less than usual, but disappearance 
of oats was slightly above usual. 

Corn stocks of 1,833 million bush- 
els in all positions were more than 
double those of April 1, 1948, and 
much larger than on any other April 
1. Only 57 million bushels were in 
off-farm positions, much below the 
usual proportion. 

Oats stocks of 606 million bush- 
els were exceeded on April 1, 1946, 
but were larger than on any other 
April 1, despite heavy disappearance 
since Jan. 1. Off-farm stocks of 28 
million bushels were smaller than 
usual. 

Barley stocks of 162 million bush- 
els exceed those on April 1 of any 
year of record, except 1943. - 

Sorghum grain stocks, estimated 
for Oct. 1 and Jan. 1 dates as a 
project under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, are not avail- 
able on April 1 for positions covered 
by the Crop Reporting Board. 

Feed grain stocks by positions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE APRIL 1 

(Thousands of Bushels) 














April 1 April 1, 
Position 1948 1949 
Wheat— 
On farms ............. 256,986 239,315 
UES oh Pb 0c Biw ce dk 3,845 3,376 
WES. ob eecvatnsave 70,174 124,656 
Merchant mills ....... 73,714 63,229 
Int. mills, elevs. 
and whses. ......... 75,434 145,811 
\ ee a or keer 480,153 576,387 
Rye— 
SD Séedas cesep as 4,436 5,454 
Terminals ............ 1,521 2,075 
Int. mills, elevs. 
and whses. ......... 2,179 2,360 
TUE wb tnie 00.0 0 saws 8,136 9,889 


*Indicates CCC wheat in transit. Other 
CCC stocks are included in position esti- 
mates. 

STOCKS OF FEED GRAINS, APRIL 1, 1949 
(Thousands of Bushels) 














April 1, Aprill, April 1, 
Position 1947 1948 1949 
Corn— 
On farms* ..... 1,276,329 842,608 1,776,220 
Terminalst ..... 37,387 9,293 25,895 
Int. mills, elevs. 
and whses.* ft. 44,382 30,674 31,210 
Wetad .. vvs.s 1,358,098 882,575 1,833,325 
Oats— 
On farms* ...... 532,895 405,082 677,945 
Terminalst ..... 6,321 3,288 4,215 
Int. mills, elevs. 
and whses.*¢t. 28,354 23,030 23,901 
Bet oiveccos 567,570 431,400 606,061 
Barley— 
On farms* ..... 66,531 69,346 111,511 
Terminalst ..... 14,108 15,756 11,197 
Int. mills, elevs. 
and whses.*t. 30,495 30,612 38,794 
Betas w.ccccce 111,134 115,614 161,502 
Sorghums— 
On farms* ...... q q | 
Terminalst ..... 4,127 3,575 16,369 
Int. mills, elevs. 
and whses.*t . 1 q 1 
SOGEE:. nieese (kesnse  beeddd  Bedddc 
*Estimates of Crop Reporting Board. 


tCommercial stocks reported by Grain 
Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities. tAll 
off-farm storages not otherwise designated. 


{Not estimated in April. 





BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


McFADDEN BUILDS ELEVATOR 

MORLAND, KANSAS—A 50,000- 
bu. country elevator is being built at 
Morland, Kansas, this spring and will 
be completed in time to service the 
1949 winter wheat crop. Known as 
the McFadden Grain Co., owners of 
the business are Charles E. McFad- 
den, Harry Minnium and A. T. San- 
ger. 
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Domestic flour business remains 
exceedingly light, with no indications 
of any class of buyers departing from 
their self-imposed hand-to-mouth 
trading evident for months. As the 
new crop season draws nearer, it 
seems that all bakers and family 
flour distributors wish to wind up the 
old crop year with just as little 
flour as possible. Crop conditions in- 
dicate another large yield and sta- 
tistics on old crop wheat supplies 
show more than enough for all re- 
quirements. Even the strong possi- 
bility that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. may be the principal owner 
of the old crop carryover does not 
set up much apprehension in the 
minds of flour buyers. Millers are 
not so optimistic about there being a 
liquid supply of old wheat clear 
through to the new crop, however. 
The millfeed market, which has been 
favoring flour buyers in the form of 
high credits against mills’ raw ingre- 
dient costs, started to break sharply 
during the past few days. 


BRITAIN BUYS 
MORE FLOUR 


In the export field, Great Britain 
concluded covering of current quar- 
ter needs by buying soft wheat flour 
April 21 at $4.75, unenriched, 140’s 
jutes, seaboard. Previously, that na- 
tion had purchased sizeable amounts 
of 72% extraction flour, placing the 
order with several southwestern mills 
at $4.75, 140’s jutes, seaboard, making 
an aggregate of about one million 
sacks that Britain has acquired for 
shipment from the seaboard prior to 
July 1. Other export workings were 
minor in the Southwest, as flour 
milled in bond from Canadian wheat 
was said to be underselling the hard 
winters in Latin American markets. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchased 233,000 sacks 
of Pacific coast flour for delivery to 
ports on or before May 16. The top 
price paid was reported to be $4.83, 
Portland basis, for 72%, 100-lb. os- 
naburgs. 


BAKERY DEMAND FOR 
SPRINGS LIGHT 


Sales by Northwest mills averaged 
51% of capacity last week, against 
52% the previous week and 40.8% 
a year ago. Bakery buying remained 
very limited, despite bargain prices 
offered by mills with favorable mill- 
feed credits on an immediate ship- 
ment basis. All Northwest mills were 
confining quotations to the end of 
May and adding 20@25¢ sack for 
June and beyond, due to uncertainty 
about millfeed credits in the distant 
future. The feed market has broken 
sharply from its peak and recent fa- 
vorable returns may taper off. Each 
$5 ton variation in millfeed prices is 
equal to about 10¢ sack fluctuation 
in the calculation of flour prices. 
Family flour trade was about as dis- 
appointing as were the bakery out- 
lets, as wholsalers preferred to op- 
erate on low inventories in the hope 
of lower prices. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 50% CAPACITY 


Little improvement in flour busi- 
ness was experienced by millers in 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR TRADE FAILS TO SHOW 
CHANGE FROM LONG DULLNESS 


All Classes of Buyers Limit Takings to Small Amounts for 
Quick Shipment—Mills Not Pressing for Futures 
Contracts, Due to Millfeed Uncertainty 


the Southwest. Domestic trade con- 
tinued on a piecemeal basis and ex- 
port workings were limited. Sales for 
the period average 50% of capacity, 
against 41% the previous week and 
40% a year ago. Most of the bakery 
sales were in the 600- to 1,200-sack 
class for shipment this week or next 
from the mills. Some plants reported 
a slight increase in the number of 
these small orders, but aggregate 
sales were still very disappointing. 
Hardly any bookings reached the 
5,000-sack category. Chain bakeries 
inquired, but little, if any, business 
was concluded with these larger or- 
ganizations. Smaller bakers were ex- 
tremely cautious in their buying and 
were shopping around with every 
confidence of getting supplies at about 
whatever price they want to pay. 
Family flour trade continued limited 
to minor amounts on a price date of 
shipment basis. 


BUFFALO MILLS WORK 
BONDED WHEAT 


Buffalo mills reported continued 
dullness in domestic flour trade, but 
were experiencing an increase in ex- 
port business with the renewal of 
milling-in-bond activities. About one 
million bushels of Canadian wheat 
has been received in Buffalo by lake 
for milling in bond. Some mills have 
substantial orders for this type of 
business at present, after a long lapse 
during the war. Metropolitan New 
York business remained dull, with 
only routine small-lot buying noted. 
Bakers displayed little interest in 
anything except immediate and quick 
shipment. 

Boston trading was confined to 
minimum lots for nearby shipment 
only. Practically no business beyond 
30 days ahead was reported. Bakers’ 
inventories are low, but most of them 
continue to look for lower prices on 
the new crop in view of the favorable 
prospects for large production. Phila- 
delphia trade was virtually at a 


standstill as all classes of users took 
to the sidelines. 


CHICAGO SELLS MORE 
SMALL-LOT ORDERS 


Chicago trade continued quiet, al- 
though some improvement in inter- 
est was shown which resulted in more 
of the small-lot sales. Family flour 
business remained quiet, with buyers 
showing little interest in the slight 
price reductions offered by distribu- 
tors. Mills in the St. Louis area re- 
port flour bookings as rather light. 
Bakery and family flour buyers con- 
tinue to book only for nearby needs 
and easier prices failed to stimulate 
any active interest in forward book- 
ings. Better grades of spring wheat 
clears are in good demand. 


DISCOUNTS OFFER 
LITTLE INDUCEMENT 


In the deep South, flour sales con- 
tinued to lag despite greater pressure 
exerted by mills and. jobbers to 
prompt and 30-day contracts. Buyers 
cling to their policy of extreme cau- 
tion and come in only when the price 
concessions are very attractive. Most 
of the trade passing is in hard win- 
ters, although springs have come in 
for a better share on the recently 
reduced price basis. 


PMA ORDER HELPS 
PACIFIC MILLS 


Seattle mills reported Pacific 
Northwest trade dull. The PMA 
booked over 230,000 sacks on the 
West Coast last week, but this was 
considered a relatively small amount 
and only a few Pacific Northwest 
mills participated. Domestic flour 
trade is extremely competitive. Bak- 
ers and wholesalers are running on 
very short inventories, but see noth- 
ing in the future to encourage for- 
ward commitments. Millfeed in the 
Pacific Northwest remains in an ex- 
ceptionally strong position for im- 
mediate shipment, but it is the 
opinion of the trade that this price 
level cannot be maintained, particu- 
larly with the arrival of quantities of 
Argentine bran into the western feed- 
ing areas. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 
Flour production shows an increase 
of 8,383 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 





Durum Granulars Sales Continue 
Quiet as Macaroni Business Lags 


Macaroni manufacturers continue 
to shy away from anything but 
strictly quick shipment orders for 
durum granulars. They report a dull 
demand for packaged goods and 
there has been some talk of price- 
cutting as a means of stimulating 
consumer interest. Most operators, 
however, question the value of re- 
ducing prices more than permitted 
by lower raw ingredient costs, as it 
only seems to make consumers more 
bearish and has little effect in step- 
ping up actual consumption. 

Durum millers report very light 
sales of granulars the past week, de- 
spite the favorable quick shipment 
price basis made possible by favor- 
able millfeed credits. Durum wheat 
premiums relative to the May future 
are about 3¢ bu. lower than a week 
ago, but the actual cash price is 
little changed, due to about that 
much advance in the May price. Re- 
ceipts have picked up a little recent- 
ly, so that open market offerings 





provided a broader mill selection. 
Choice milling durum closed the week 
at 17¢ over Minneapolis May. Quick 
shipment granular was quoted at 
$4.95@5.05 sack, bulk Minneapolis, 
with 120-day shipment 20@25¢ more. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 23, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better...... $2.33 @2.35 
Choice 2 Amber or better........ 2.27@2.33 
Choice 3 Amber or better........ 2.25@2.31 
Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.21@2.31 
Medium 3 Durum or better...... 2.18@2.31 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. o 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

April 17-23 ... 11 243,600 124,024 51 
Previous week. 13 260,100 *145,343 56 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 231,510 91 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-April 23, 1949 .. -«++«+ 7,966,953 
July 1-April 24, 1948 ............ 10,270,924 


* Revised. 


April 26, 1949 


senting 71% of the total flour pro. 
duction in the U.S. amounting tp 
2,884,427 sacks compared with 2,876. 
044 in the previous week and 3,396. 
224 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,826,970. and three years ago 
2,839,245. There was an increase of 
9,000 sacks in the Northwest flour 
production, 34,000 in Buffalo and 
2,000 in the North Pacific Coast while 
the production decreased 26,000 sacks 
in the Southwest and 12,000 in the 
Central and Southeast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEEDS DECLINE 
SHARPLY FROM PEAK 


—_<o 
Absence of Demand, Due to Substitu- 


tions, and Competition of Argen- 
tine Bran Are Factors 


The long expected turn in the mill- 
feed market appears to have started. 
Prices of bran and midds are down 
$6@7 ton from last week’s peak 
and demand appears to have dried 
up. Millfeeds more or less priced 
themselves out of the market when 
they advanced $23 ton since Febru- 
ary. The tightness was brought about 
by very slow flour demand, which cut 
mill operating schedules to barely 
half capacity. This caused mills to 
get behind on millfeed contracts and 
the open market has been almost 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 235.2 as of 
April 19, up 8 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
235.2, up 3 points. 











bare of the offal for weeks. Mean- 
while, spring chick and pig demand 
was active. 

At the high prices, substitutions 
of other feeds became widespread 
and now with the green feed season 
at hand, buyers have decided to sit 
back and wait for millfeed prices 
to adjust themselves. Argentine 
bran is moving into both east and 
west coast feeding areas. 

Baby chick feed is beginning to 
boom in the Northwest. Early chicks 
are putting on weight rapidly, in- 
creasing feed consumption, and there 
still is a heavy flow of chicks from 
hatcheries. Granules or crumblized 
chick feeds seem to be meeting with 
increasing favor and it is reported 
that more and more country mixers 
are buying these feeds from large 
manufacturers and distributing them 
in local areas. 

Turkey raisers are getting poults 
started in increasing numibers and 
placing orders for feed in sizeable 
quantities. Mixers expect this busi 
ness to reach a sizeable volume 0 
the Northwest this season, 
upon early reports from hatcheries 
and other sources. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and # 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities o 
those areas, amounted to 43,045 toms 
last week, according to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com 
pares with an output of 42,200 tons 
in the week previous and 52,333 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,295, 
054 tons as compared with 2,433; 
806 tons in the corresponding 
a year ago. 
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Higher Ground 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Edge Into 


Availability of Wheat for May Futures Delivery Largely 


in Hands of CCC—Premiums Break as Futures Strengthen 


Wheat futures edged into slightly 
higher ground last week, with gov- 
ernment activities practically the 
only motivating influence. Whether 
or not there is enough cash wheat 
available in commercial channels to 
cover May futures contracts appears 
to be entirely in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The agency 
will take title to defaulted loan wheat 
the last of this week and will have to 
provide a market for purchase agree- 
ment wheat during May if farmers 
holding such certificates choose to 
put the wheat to the agency. 

The CCC could offer the wheat for 
sale, but it has been indicated That 
a good portion of the country eleva- 
tor stored loan wheat will be put into 
the export stream for quick shipment 
to make way for approaching new 
crop wheat, the start of which may 
be expected within a month in the 
deep Southwest. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets April 25 were: Chi- 
cago -- May $2.23% @2.23%, July 
$1.94% @1.95, September $1.94%@G 
195, December $1.97; Minneapolis— 
May $2.17, July $2.0354; Kansas City 
—May $2.08%, July $1.95%, Septem- 
ber $1.83%6. 


Futures Well Below Loan Level 


As the futures positions climbed, 
cash wheat premiums weakened pro- 
portionately, so that the actual cash 
wheat values were not much changed. 
A part of the firmness in new crop 
wheat futures was attributed to the 
belief that the present gap of over 
25¢ between them and the probable 
1949 loan level must be narrowed if 
the first movement of new crop wheat 
is to be prevented from going under 
federal loan instead of coming to the 
open market. Appearance of some 
rather pessimistic damage reports 
from the Nebraska winter wheat belt 
caused the feeling that the brilliant 
new crop prospect might have some 
shadows on it. 


1949 Loan 3¢ Under 1948 


Winter wheat in the main belt was 
mostly in very good condition and 
making good growth. A considerable 
area was being abandoned in Ne- 
braska because of winter killing and 
more rain is needed in the Pacific 
states. Replanting of winter killed 
wheat is nearing completion in the 
Northwest. Seeding of spring wheat 
is in full swing in the Pacific North- 
west and made good progress during 
the week in the main belt. 

According to the wheat outlook re- 
port for 1949-50, as released by the 

u of Agricultural Economics, 
the 1949 loan rate will likely be 
within about 3¢ of the 1948 basis. 
If the index of prices paid by farm- 
es including interest and taxes is 
the same on June 15 (the period for 

ining wheat parity for the 
loan) as on March 15, or 246, the rate 
om the new crop at 90% of parity 
Would be about $2.20 for No. 2 Hard 
Winter at Kansas City. A comparable 
rate for the 1948 crop was $2.23 bu. 


Spring Premiums Break 


Movement to spring wheat ter- 
S showed a further increase and 
sapolis receipts for the week 

amounted to 1,286 cars. Duluth un- 
1472. Mills reduced their 
Sharply as offerings increased 
and it was not until CCC buying was 
T’sumed that the situation steadied. 


In addition to good spot takings, CCC 
bids for grain to-arrive at Duluth in 
May ran about 1¢ under the spot 
basis. At the close ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
5¢ to 10¢ over May or a drop of 8¢ 
under the premium range of a week 
ago. May wheat advanced 2¢. Twelve 
percent protein was quoted at 7@12¢ 
over May, 13% 9@14¢, 14% 10@15¢, 
15% 11@16¢, and 16% protein 17@ 
23¢ over May. Durum premiums also 
weakened, but did not decline as 
much as in the bread wheats. Al- 
though mill demand was not particu- 
larly aggressive, offerings were not 
burdensome. At the close No. 1 and 
No. 2 hard amber durum of fancy 
milling quality were quotable at 16@ 
18¢ over the May price and No. 1 
and 2 amber of choice milling quali- 
ty 10@16¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, April 23: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ............ $2.21@2.26 
BB.OBG PPROCRIM  oiicc ccc tcc cccces 2.23@2.28 
SRI te DOE Kc oe 00s RE Kp ewer 2.25 @2.30 
SEBO Dre’ 6b 65 pe eh cs wesss 2.26@2.31 
Se a 6 i b.ck 4 h.65 é0> 0.0600 2.27@2.32 
AG GOS: PROUIE 6s 06906 050% eset 2.33 @ 2.39 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
WO. B WER v5 ccc cccicvccevccecess 1@ 3¢ 
eK WF EE: Fb04 bien ska pee abe ess 2@ 7¢ 
Pee GUID 0 bo r'bh ob.08 oe ase bavestes 4@10¢ 
Ee | eer re ae ere 6@16¢ 


K.C. Demand Improves 

Demand for wheat in Kansas City 
was improved and, forced by a lack 
of sufficient offerings, the cash mar- 
ket advanced. Mills were the prin- 
cipal buyers of the cash article for, 
although flour operating schedules 
are reduced, mills are working on 
short inventories of wheat and are 
buying it week-by-week. Premiums 
for No. 1 dark hard winter, ordi- 
nary protein, advanced from 13%¢ 
over May April 18 to a top of 15@16¢ 
over April 23. The ordinary closed at 
15¢ over on April 25. Premiums for 
12% protein climbed 1%¢, to close 
at 15@17¢ over early this week, and 
13% protein rose from 13%@19%¢ 
over to 15@20%¢ over at the end 
of the week. 

Receipts ranged from a bottom of 
88 cars April 21, to a top of 175 cars 
April 22. The May basic future 
climbed about 2¢ early in the week 
and remained relatively steady dur- 
ing the remainder of the week. May 
opened the week at $2.08, reached a 
top of $2.10% April 22 and closed at 
$2.08% April 25. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, April 23, protein 
content considered: - 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.24 @2.33% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.23 @2.33% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.20 @2.32% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.17 @2:31% 
BOG. RE cnc de cescacecicacad 2.24% @2.29% 
i matt 4 ssa 60cip ob 04 v8 2.23% @2.29% 
WO. 3 BOR fii eee cessed 2.21 @2.28% 
BOs: G6 TD cdeais ceric dsesges 2.19 @2.27% 


tein No. 1 hard winter welling April 
25 at $2.45@2.46%, basis delivered 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
miums for protein. Demand was fair 
for the limited offerings. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEA-ESTA DATE SET 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Sept. 12 has 
been set for the annual Whea-Esta 
celebration in Okeene, Okla. A wheat 
show and a fiesta combined, the af- 
fair attracts large numbers of par- 
ticipants each year. 








CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mille in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















April 17-23, *Previous April 18-24, April 20-26, April 21-27, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
SEES. puidea te sPededsKeevied 580,688 571,859 718,614 910,730 709,302 
Southwest 1,099,675 1,125,244 1,501,553 1,495,865 1,029,692 
| SER er 472,139 437,789 422,350 560,241 421,490 
Central and Southeast ......... 518,031 529,615 430,808 519,419 398,439 
North Pacific Coast ........... 213,894 211,537 322,899 340,715 280,322 
, | eee See en ee oe 2,884,427 2,876,044 3,396,224 3,826,970 2,839,245 
Pereentage of total U.S. output 71 71 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— - July 1 to 
Apr. 17-23, Previous Apr. 18-24, Apr. 20-26, Apr. 21-27, April 23, April 24, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 56 55 69 87 68 80,996,956 37,278,022 
Southwest ...... 67 69 96 97 71 61,158,309 63,352,785 
py 78 72 70 93 70 22,310,860 21,653,312 
Central and Ss. E. 66 68 59 66 55 23,734,090 23,184,998 
No. Pacific Coast 55 54 83 95 78 13,984,822 13,988,767 
Teta: 26.84 65 65 78 88 70 152,185,037 159;357,884 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
te ‘ 6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-eag weem Fiewr .% a0 capacity output _ tivity 
capacity output tivity a ' ‘ 
9 979 - April 17-23 ...... 381,360 193,193 61 
April 17-23 ..... 408,720 272,177 67 Seawt eek 381 360 #183 302 48 
Previous week .. 408,720 244,340 60 FOVIOUS WOGK .. 961,90 285,506 
- BOOP BHO .ciscss 378,960 246,175 65 
Year ago ....... 376,920 358,510 95 eas : 378 36 311.605 82 
Two years ago .. 367,920 365,715 . ie | 
Five-year average ........+ssese0% 74 Aes ml Phi eee ee eeereoorees 30 
Ten-year Average ....... eee eeeeee 71 Shawised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
April 17-23 ..... 118,800 31,023 26 = April 17-23 ...... 662,400 387,494 58 
Previous week .. 118,800 55,795 47 Previous week .. 662,400 *388,557 59 
Year ago ....... 118,800 = 107,726 91 Year ago ......, 666,600 474,684 71 
Two years ago .. 118,800 104,659 88 Two years ago .. 667,800 599,125 90 
Five-year Average ...++s.eeeeeeees 66 Five-year Average ........secceeee 63 
Ten-year AVCTAGE .......- eee eens 67 Ten-year average ................. 57 
Salina *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- BUFFALO 
4 capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac- 
April 17-23 ..... 100,200 90,320 90 capacity output tivity 
Previous: week .. 100,200 87,615 87 April 17-23 ..... 606,000 472,139 78 
Year ago ....... 100,200 96,859 97 Previous week .. 606,000 *437,789 72 
Two years ago .. 100,200 95,830 96 Year ago ....... 604,200 422,350 70 
Five-year average .....6.sseseeees 86 Two years ago .. 601,200 660,241 93 
Ten-year average .......--+.se+50s 84 Five-year average ...........0.0+: p14 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Ten-year Average ........66.eeeee 72 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
April 17-23 ..... 1,001,400 706,155 71 
Previous week ..1,001,400 737,949 74 
Year ago ....... 964,680 938,458 + 97 
Two years ago .. 953,280 929,661 98 
Five-year average .......eeseseeee 83 
OM" FORP  GVOTERD. 0:6 6 60k ccccccests 75 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output __itivity 
April’ 17-23 ..... 780,964 518,031 66 
Previous week .. 780,964 *529,615 68 
Year ago ....... 729,366 430,808 59 
Two years ago .. 791,766 519,419 66 
Five-year average ........-+eeee85 62 
Ten-year average ....2......66.45- 62 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


: 6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

April 17-23 ..... 243,000 133,968 55 

Previous week .. 243,000 *121,638 50 

Year ago ....... 243,000 220,466 91 

Two years ago .. 193,320 198,093 89 

Five-year Average ......sceeeesees 79 

Seen BVORERO 6k boi de hin cee’ 72 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

April 17-23 ..... 146,400 79,926 55 

Previous week .. 146,400 89,899 61 

Year ago ....... 146,400 102,433 70 

Two years ago .. 134,200 142,622 106 

Five-year Average .......ceeeeeeee 79 

Ten-year average ...........6..065 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N, Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Bouthwest*—. -——Northwest*—. 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


production to date 


April 17-23 .... 22,268 1,252,086 11,470 
Previous week.. 22,786 411,213 
Two weeks ago. 23,242 11,620 
LGES ceisevseces 30,406 1,288,686 13,573 
SU ean co eds 30,291 1,202,178 17,679 
0 ere 15,960 1,097,965 10,994 
ears 25,563 1,055,469 18,305 
Five-yr. average 24,898 1,179,277 14,404 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


--—Buffalot—, -Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


595,012 9,307 447,956 43,045 2,295,054 
$8,621 42,620 
6,612 41,474 
718,524 8,354 426,596 52,333 2,433,806 
748,947 10,916 423,409 58,886 2,374,534 
734,394 6,533 435,531 33,487 2,267,890 
701,198 10,795 422,803 54,663 2,174,469 
699,615 9,181 431,259 48,483 2,310,161 
tAll mills. tRevised. 





WHEAT CLEARANCES UP 


TORONTO—Cumulative clearances 
of wheat by ports for the period Au- 
gust. 1, 1948, to April 7, 1949, with 
figures for the same period’ of pre- 
vious crop year in parenthesis as re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, were as follows: Montreal, 
26,792,528 (20,650,356) bu., Sorel, 


3,687,709 (4,739,811) bu., Three Riv- 
ers, 2,874,371 (5,223,449) bu., West 
St. John, 12,522,032 (8,655,487) bu., 
Halifax, 8,862,199 (5,478,345) bu.; 
Churchill, 5,314,510 (4,975,753) bu., 
Vancouver-New Westminster, 32,800,- 
201 (22,780,505) bu.; U.S.A. ports 
9,800,785 (13,413,405) bu. Totals, 102,- 
654,335 (85,935,211) bu. SW 
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Plans Completed for Convention, 


Exhibition of ARBA, May 22-25 


MILWAUKEE—Actual production 
of baked goods will be televised as a 
highlight of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention-exhi- 
bition in Milwaukee May 22-25, ac- 
cording to Fred Poehlmann, Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, local 
convention chairman. 

For a half-hour period, 4 to 4:30 
p.m., May 24, WTMJ-TV will televise 
production of bakery products in the 
Model Bakery that will be in opera- 
tion daily during the three-day na- 
tional meeting in the Milwaukee audi- 
torium. Demonstrators from the va- 
rious allied trades firms who are co- 
operating with ARBA in conduct of 
the model bakery will appear and 
give a “play by play” account of the 
various procedures, stressing to the 
television audience the quality, taste 
and nutritional aspects of bakery 
goods purchased from the retail 
baker. ’ 

A “world championship” bakers’ 
bowling tournament will be held the 
evening of May 21 and May 22. The 
ARBA convention proper will get un- 
der way with the president’s recep- 
tion May 22 at 5:30 p.m. 

The following are scheduled to ad- 
dress the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America during the convention, in 
addition to the officers of the asso- 
ciation and Milwaukee officials: Wil- 
liam Hagenmeyer, Fred Wheeler, 
Armour & Co.; Lloyd Ellingwood, 
Millers’ Long Range Program, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago; 
Jack U. Lemmon, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York, president, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry; Wal- 
ter Ploeser; Kay Williams, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago; H. O. McLain, presi- 
dent, Railway Ice Co., Chicago, and 
Roger Blum, president of the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Assn. 


Inspection Tours Planned 


Another innovation at the ARBA 
convention, and also directed at bet- 
ter acquainting the potential con- 
sumer with the qualities of ‘Buying 
It Baked,” will be the tour of in- 
spection of the two complete model 
bake shops and the convention ex- 
hibits by approximately 5,000 home- 
makers, women’s groups, home eco- 
nomic students, and other similar 
groups. 

“In order to advertise the retail 
baking industry to those most gener- 
ally responsible for the purchase of 
the products made by the neighbor- 
hood baker, arrangements have been 
made to invite various women’s 
clubs, dietician and home economic 
groups, and other organizations influ- 
ential in charting the food habits of 
the consumer, to visit the exhibition,” 
Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
ARBA convention committee, and 
secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., noted. 

Response to the invitation to visit 
the exposition has been beyond all 
expectations, Mr. Poehlmann said, 
pointing out that one of the largest 
groups to accept the invitation is the 
Parent-Teacher associations which 
have requested 2,000 admission tick- 
ets. Other groups include the Inter- 
national Institute of Milwaukee, 500; 
St. Monica’s Society, 400; Milwaukee 
Council of Churches, 250; American 
Legion Ladies Auxiliary, Districts 4 
and 5, each 200; Milwaukee Public 
School System, home economics de- 
partment, 200; Milwaukee Vocational 


School, home economics and bakers’ 
apprentices departments, 200; Mil- 
waukee County League of Dieticians, 
the Wauwatosa Women’s Club, each 
150; Milwaukee County Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Cardinal Stritch 
College, and the Catholic Home and 
School Society, each 100; Mount 
Mary College, 75; Shorewood High 
School System home economics de- 
partment, and the Homemakers 
Group of Milwaukee, each 30; Mil- 
waukee Social Club, Milwaukee 
Downer College, home economics de- 
partment, and Women’s Club of Wis- 
consin, each 25. 


Open House Daily 


The “open house” for these visit- 
ors will be held each afternoon from 
3 to 5:30 p.m. May 23-25, during the 
time convention sessions are being 
held in another hall of the Audi- 
torium. The evening of May 23 these 
guests will also be admitted from 
7 to 9 p.m. Admission will be by 
ticket only, and a schedule is now 
being arranged to take these groups 
through the exhibit and bakery dur- 
ing the hours noted, with allied 
tradesmen acting as guides to answer 
questions which may be asked by the 
visitors. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
these two innovations for the ARBA 
convention will bring the retail bak- 
er, his services and products to the 
direct attention of some 200,000 per- 
sons. “The request from the 5,000 
women for tickets to the exhibition 
will alone have a direct bearing on at 
least three times this number if we 
conservatively estimate the average 
family to be three persons,” Joseph 
Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shops, Milwau- 
kee, general convention chairman, 
pointed out. 

“In addition, there are perhaps 
four or five ‘viewers’ for every tele- 
vision set now in operation in the 
Milwaukee area. Based on the latest 
installation figure of about 21,500 
sets in the Milwauke area, at least 
85,000 persons will be viewing the 
televising of the model-bakery, a fig- 
ure which will be enhanced even 
still more by the viewers in cities 
surrounding Milwaukee within a ra- 
dius up to 50 miles, the approximate 
range of the local television station. 

“The number of viewers undoubt- 


John Benkert 
ARBA President 
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edly will be stepped up from a nor- 
mal audience to one substantially 
larger than the advance publicity this 
particular event will receive. 

“Important in this particular proj- 
ect is the large children’s audience— 
our future customers—and, the im- 
port of the ‘open house’ for the va- 
rious adult consumer groups can also 
be seen from the fact that among 
this group of some 5,000 persons, 
there will be included a large num- 
ber of young school and college girls 
—the women of tomorrow who will 
‘Buy It Baked’ if we can convince 
them that the retail baker is the 
place to obtain her bakery require- 
ments, not her kitchen,” Mr. Vann 
said. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Indiana Bakers 
Sponsor Course 
in Sanitation 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Indiana 
Bakers Assn. sponsored a sanitation 
conference here for its members 
April 21. Dr. Edward L: Holmes, 
director of the sanitation depart- 
ment of the AIB, pointed out top- 
management responsibility for the 
sanitation program in and the sani- 
tary conditions of bakeries. When 
management understands the funda- 
mentals of bakery sanitation and in- 
corporates these principles in the 
plant program, insanitary conditions 
cannot develop, he said. 

William Walmsley, principal of the 
AIB School of Baking, demonstrated 
techniques of cleaning bakery equip- 
ment with the use of models and vis- 
ual aids. The prevention of insani- 
tary conditions was his theme. 

A similar meeting on bakery sani- 
tation will be sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council, Richmond, Va., 
the AIB has announced. 

The conference has been scheduled 
for May 17, but final arrangements 
have not been released. Dr. Holmes 
has been invited to participate in 
this program. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OCCIDENT REPORT SHOWS 
SEEDING MOVES RAPIDLY 


MINNEAPOLIS—Seeding pro- 
gressed rapidly at all points in the 
Dakotas and eastern Montana last 
week, according to the Occident Ele- 
vator Division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. In eastern arid northeastern Mon- 
tana an average of about 75% of the 
seeding has been completed. In North 
Dakota, percentages vary from 75% 
at some southern points to around 
20% completed in the North. 

Although freezing temperatures oc- 
curred on a few nights, weather as a 
whole was satisfactory for field work. 
Temperatures, however, were not 
high enough to promote much plant 
growth. 

Several days of unusually high 
winds sapped surface moisture and 
caused some soil blowing. Many 
points report the need of rain. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VERMONT BAKERS PLAN 
MAY 11-12 CONVENTION 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The annual 
spring convention of the Vermont 
Bakers Assn. will be held at the 
Woodstock (Vt.) Inn, May 11-12, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Jack Hartman, General Mills, Inc., 
P.O. Box 475, Burlington, secretary 
of the association. 











April 26, 1949 


Dr. F.C. Bing Heads 
New Committee 
of Health Group 


CHICAGO—Dr,. Franklin C. Bing, 
scientific director of the American 
Institute of Baking, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a new commit- 
tee of the American Public Health 
Assn. This committee will study the 
broad problem of all substances in- 
troduced purposely. or accidentally in 
the production and processing of 
foods, and make recommendations of 
actions to be taken to protect the 
health of consumers. 

“The subject assigned to this com- 
mittee,” explained Dr. Bing, “is of 
tremondous significance to health 
authorities. It is also of vital concern 
to the entire food industry.” 

Various scientific organizations 
have formed committees to investi- 
gate various aspects of the problems 
involved in the use of pesticides and 
in the introduction of what may be 
termed functional ingredients of proc- 
essed foods. The committee of the 
American Public Health Aessn. plans 
to study the entire subject, from 
producer to consumer, from the view- 
point of public health. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANITOBA PASSES COARSE 
GRAIN MONOPOLY MEASURE 


WINNIPEG—At 12:20 a.m., April 
22, by a vote of 36 to 12, the Mani- 
toba Legislature gave approval to the 
third and final reading of Bill 97, pro- 
viding complementary legislation to 
make Canadian Wheat Board the sole 
marketing agency for coarse grains. 
Saskatchewan passed complementary 
legislation a year ago, and Alberta 
early this year. Federal government 
Bill 135 still has to be proclaimed 
before the wheat board becomes the 
marketing agency for oats and bar- 
ley. 

On the insistence of the Dominion 
government, the three prairie prov- 
inces have now passed complementary 
legislation, and the next move is up 
to Ottawa. The federal government 
has insisted right along that the 
three prairie provinces must pass 
complementary legislation before it 
would proclaim Bill 135. This has 
been done, and the Dominion govern- 
ment now has to make the next 
move. 

The final reading of the Manitoba 
bill ran into strong opposition in de- 
bate by the minority group. Attempts 
to have the bill amended were de- 
feated, and at least two members of 
the coalition government in Manitoba 
have bolted the ranks over the coarse 
grain bill. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MILLERS SCHEDULE 
CHICAGO MEETING MAY 9 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion will be held at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago May 9. 

Dean McNeal, director of business 
relations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will be the luncheon speak- 
er, his subject being “What’s Ahead 
in Business.” George Larrick, assist- 
ant administrator, U.S. Foods and 
Drug Administration, Washinton, 
will be the afternoon speaker, Secre 
tary Harry Hunter has announced. 
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LEGER? BA Ges ges 


“DAD, WHAT'LL IT BE LIKE WHEN I GROW UP?” 


There’s a question to furrow your brow and tug at your heart. 
How would you answer it? . 

Let’s look at it this way: Suppose that youngster lived in one of 
today’s “‘ism’’ countries. His government would give him the answer 
by telling him what and how to think. He’d be a slave to “ism” 
ideas. There’d be little chance he could call his life his own—little 
opportunity, for instance, to work hard and save and own a farm. 

Here in America we can protect him from such a dark and 
desolate future, if—(and this is a vital “‘if’?)—if we maintain our 
free American incentive system. 

Under our incentive plan, the greatest plan ever conceived by 
man, we can tell that youngster exactly how things will be when he 
grows up. He’ll be free to think and build his future as he wishes. 
If he’s willing to save and work hard he can, like his Dad, have a 
farm of his own. He’ll have the incentive opportunity that gives to 


Ciroum O F FICE S 1 N 


MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 


every American, for his type of work, the highest standard of living 
in the world. ’ 

It’s this same free incentive system that makes us at Cargill work 
24 hours a day to serve you. No political power makes anyone deal 
with us. We have to work for your business—developing better 
seed-strains for you to grow, building better feeds for your livestock 
and poultry, keeping grain handling as efficient and low in cost 
as possible. 

So long as our incentive system pays you and us to work harder, 
to give more and have more, so long will America flourish. Let’s 
keep the poisonous “‘isms”’ away from our doors. Let’s make certain 
our youngsters have the same opportunity we had. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN J 
SERVING 


OTHER CiIiTIeés 
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Elevators Ask Overtime Relief 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SENATE UNIT TOLD OF INDUSTRY 
PROBLEMS UNDER WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Ron Kennedy Asks Simple Exemption From Overtime Provision 
Based on Number of Employees; Committee Chairman 
Shows Interest in Testimony 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A common inter- 
est of the grain elevator operators 
and Congress in smoothing out the 
economic paths of all groups of the 
national economy was proclaimed by 
Ron Kennedy, appearing on behalf 
of grain handlers at a session of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
and Public Welfare last week. The 
subcommittee has been receiving tes- 
timony from trade and labor groups 
on the proposed changes in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

However, Mr. Kennedy, secretary 
of the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn., urged the committee to avoid 
the use of the bulldozer in its proc- 
ess of adjustment, particularly in 
regard to the country elevator op- 
erators and the application of the 
overtime pay schedule to employees 
of these plants. 


Statement Draws Interest 


The Kennedy testimony was re- 
ceived by the committee chairman, 
Claude Pepper (D.; Fla.), who ex- 
pressed considerable interest in Mr. 
Kennedy’s statement. He pressed Mr. 
Kennedy to describe the operations 
of the country elevator and admitted 
that the industry presented a singu- 
lar case for consideration by the 
committee. 

Not only did Mr. Kennedy com- 
ply with the senator’s request oral- 
ly, but he presented a graphic ex- 
ample of a country station in the 
hand-painted tie featuring a. country 
elevator which is widely becoming 
known as the Kennedy hallmark. 

Mr. Kennedy told the subcommit- 
tee that he believed that as far as 
he knew most country stations were 
currently paying their employees 
equal or more than the proposed 
minimum hourly wage of 75¢ as pro- 
posed by the amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. But he voiced 
the industry objections to the over- 
time requirements of the proposal. 
He emphasized the fact that the 
country elevator manager generally 
was hired on an annual wage basis 
with an assured income but that the 
impost of overtime wage penalties 
was unfair. 


Describes Business 


Mr. Kennedy stated the case as 
follows: 

“It is strictly a rural institution, 
located at points convenient for grain 
deliveries by farmers. It competes 
with other elevators for the business 
of the farming neighborhood. Some- 
times the farmer sells his grain to 
the elevator; sometimes he stores 
it and gets a warehouse receipt; 
sometimes he merely hires the eleva- 
tor to load his grain into cars. 

“The man who is the sole employee 
at this establishment is on his own. 
If the law is going to require that 
time be kept on him for the purpose 
of paying time-and-one-half beyond 
40 hours each week, he must keep 


his own time because there is no 
one else to do it. What kind of a 
problem does that create for his em- 
ployer, whose office is at some dis- 
tant point, perhaps hundreds of 
miles away? Remember, gentlemen, 
I am not talking here about some 
occasional instance. About a third of 
America’s country elevators (of 
which there are about 14,000) are 
operated in this manner. 

“If it is suggested that the ele- 
vator be operated only 40 hours a 
week, in order to control this situa- 
tion, we must reply that this is im- 
practical. 

“The hours of employment in a 
country elevator are the hours of the 
farmers of the vicinity. These are 
unpredictable. They vary, depending 
on the weather, on the conditions of 
the roads for hauling grain, on mar- 
keting conditions and importantly 
now, on the needs of the federal gov- 
ernment in its grain buying and 
shipping programs. 

“Both the amount of work to be 
done, and the time at which it is 
to be done, are beyond the control 
of the employer. The work of taking 
in grain will be done at the hours 
when the farmers haul it in, and this 
may be at the rate of one load in 
the morning and another after dinner 
at night, with nothing happening 
during all the hours between. 


Schedule Irregular 

“If you think that this is an ex- 
aggeration, here’s an illustration: An 
average country station in our area 
will handle perhaps 100,000 bu. grain 
in an average year. If it were possi- 
ble to go to work on_this volume in 
a planned way, the entire amount 
of physical work incident to taking 
in this grain and loading it out could 
be performed in much less than one 
month. Yet the operator is employed 
on an annual basis. 

“This illustrates the situation of 
an employee with unpredictable hours 
of responsibility, and yet many, many 
unavoidably idle hours as well. 

“As an illustration of the necessity 
for the elevator to remain open and 
ready to render service to the farm- 
ers, I cite the competitive situation 
of two elevators, one operated as 
above and the other operated by the 
owner himself. That owner, who is 
beyond all reach of this law, is cer- 
tainly going to be alert and ready 
for whatever grain is offered, and 
at any hour convenient to the farm- 
er. So is any other competing eleva- 
tor if it expects to stay in business. 

“In this respect I wish to point out 
that farmer-owned cooperative ele- 
vators are in exactly the same com- 
petitive situation. I am sure your 
committee will find upon inquiry that 
cooperative elevator people are on 
record as having recommended some 
type of exerpption from this law.” 


Handle Many Crops 
Mr. Kennedy also told the sub- 
committee that seasonal exemptions 
were not appropriate to the country 
elevator business since it faced the 


handling of many crops whose har- 
vest periods were spread beyond the 
time available under this. type of 
exemption. 

He noted the omission of the “area 
of production” definition in the pro- 
posed law, and since the matter of 
definition has been found difficult 
if not impracticable, he ased that the 
committee write a simple exemption 
based on the number of employees. 

Since the administration has been 
rushing the hearings of most indus- 
try witnesses on this measure and 
limiting their statements to not more 
than 10 minutes, Mr. Kennedy re- 
ferred the committee to the more 
complete testimony given before the 
80th Congress by Albert C. Remele, 
vice president of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co. of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Kennedy was sponsored before 
the committee by Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARCH 31 WHEAT STOCKS 
IN CANADA 262 MILLION 


WINNIPEG — Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in all positions March 31, to- 
taled 262,400,000 bu., according to an 
estimate by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The total is 55,400,000 
greater than the corresponding to- 
tals in 1948. This year’s total in- 
cluded an estimated 129,300,000 bu. 
on farms, and 57,500,000 bu. in coun- 
try, private and mill elevators. All of 
this year’s wheat total was held in 
Canadian positions. Last year a to- 
tal of 2,400,000 bu. were in store 
at U.S. points. 

Lakehead stocks of wheat totaled 
39,600,000 bu., up sharply from last 
year’s holdings of 16,900,000. Stocks 
in transit by rail and in store in 
eastern elevators also were above last 
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year, but west coast terminal stocks, 
at 5 million, were down 2 million. 

Total stocks of oats at March 31 
were estimated at 167,839,000, in- 
cluding 156,656,000 on farms. The 
barley figures were: 78,831,000 and 
63,061,000 bu., respectively. Canadian 
rye stocks March 31 were estimated 
at 15,530,000 bu., including 7,732,000 
on farms, while flaxseed stocks 
amounted to 14,334,000 bu., with 3,- 
545,000 bu. on farms. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLAX PRICE TRANSITION 
POSES CRUSHER PROBLEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS — On April 30 
Northwest flaxseed crushers have 
their last chance to sell 1948 crop 
flaxseed to Commodity .Credit Corp. 
at the $6 support price, basis Min- 
neapolis, the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. points out in a letter to the trade. 
Any crusher Operating beyond then 
is without hedge as to the meal 
market, but can sell the linseed oil 
therefrom to CCC until June 30 at 
26.7¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

“Apparently most crushers of fiax- 
seed at Minneapolis are not going to 
operate much beyond sometime 
around the middle of May,” the 
company says. “Therefore, it is very 
important to figure out what the lin- 
seed meal market is going to do. 
Buyers of Northwest flaxseed meal 
continue on a hand-to-mouth policy. 
There is steady trading in fairly 
good volume for near-by delivery 
around $59, bulk, Minneapolis, but 
not much is being booked beyond 
that date as buyers continue reluc- 
tant to buy forward deliveries. 

“One would think, with present lin- 
seed oil meal prices quite low, the 
risk of loss is slight and that buy- 
ers who do not want to be caught 
would anticipate to a greater degree 
their June-July requirements of lin- 
seed meal, as the above flax crush- 
ing situation at Minneapolis is very 
abnormal because usually the mills 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Hight Low Close Close 


April 16, April 22, 
v— ~ 1948-49 —_ 1949 1949 
Eh ts ne ht vlaauuta anid op wkme’d aod ee eke a 5% 27% 271% 
i Dg Se ad ee ae lg Bln ces Kis bed pen re oe 43 33% 39% 39% 
Ae Besar o's ede ho 0.4 6 oa 04> 60400 60 8 cb elenb dbs 44% 37% beds 10% 
NI I TN 8g oes cia Webs cadeccccees 17% 10% 14% 13% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ..................0600005. 63% 62% 
Ey SS 5 oo. caw Ti 0.04 vhs SW eisive' 6 ¥oea che eus 25% 21 onan 25% 
a  . . RBA EP eee eee ee re rr ee bed 32% 455% 45 
ES SR ngs 64 c's pe Wece ded cerceseeetbs 106%_ 97 cece 101% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ...............-0cceeetes 16% 10% gas 10% 
General See ee ewer ear a hae We 11% 8% 10% 10% 
I ts eeu 433% 34 41% 105% 
General Mills, Inc., P84. % ME: abe todagaee bt costeact on 108 97 99 99% 
Great A. & P. Tea © Me ees Coke? be NOe db bmeu e's Kaaeee 120 91 26s 111 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of Maes WEY Seas kaos oat due cei 31% 
I SE hg se ce case th stecb nats Pome entire 29% 28% biek 28% 
ED EE MD os oo 90 6 wrolwein ws Gee seb bbs 0s 6 se Wheckod 26% 33% 33% 
as Ls as ahem aid pre ia Ware aod ot Ad ab habe 22% 125% 14% 14% 
St ED «dba as one Sine cow b gir tert Geek od Facew es 51% a 64 
Purity ——! ab Sued 6 00a bevels éenbaebe ces 27% 27% 
ES 0.6 Bes bts b.0.0,006'6 ied whe b é a sme wee ne 79 87% 87% 
St. Regis Pager NB RSP rea Shs ee oe > ate: 13% 1% > Th 
St. Regis Paper as GE © 6 l6 5 A ene tibsc ctpbtleesd 91% 79 
SE NG MNO os owns voce cc Sosce stb couseceasee 29% 17% 17% 17% 
SE CEAERO Wed eeyn 00+ 660 esd en bese heeeted 32% 
CD SOO, MRD. ore cic ccccsenesccecedbeed 43 34% 42 42 
United Biscuit of America ...................cce0ee: 23Y, 19 ee xe 22 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ..................c0005. 7 1% 3% 3% 
WOOT MU OS Eh eae kN Fc kcec duh cla aeieonus 16% 10% 13% 13% 
Bid Asked 
i Pe Ge te ce honk csvewdewads 6 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator ............... 14% 16 
?Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. ..... 15 16% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded April 22 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 81% 82% Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd........ % 91% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. .. 102% 103 National Biscuit Co. os Pid. .. 171% 173 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .. 28 Se yee eee 10 11% 
Biscuit Corp. ........ 1% 2 Pillsbury Mills, Inc., ........ 28% 2 
Continental Bak Co., $5.50 Pfd. 90 91 Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pid. 101% 102% 
Corn Prod Refining Co. & Pfd. 172% 173 Quaker Oats, $6 Ptd be Atha 2 45 46 


Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd 102% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 


48 
Gueal Ga, ee, 5% Pfd... 126% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. $5 Ptd. 138% 
Hathaway Bakeries; Inc. “A” 85% 
Horn & H. Corp., N.Y. $5 Pfd. 108 110 


Co. 
Wagner Bak. Co., Pfd. ...... 109% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ..921%4 92% 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDOM 


DIA-CLUTEN 


‘' FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


OMAHA. NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Ilinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


CEREAL—GRAIN 

ependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
F ’ Chicago 6 


4) West Jackson Blvd « Chic 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Meo. 








operate on old crop flaxseed right 
into new crop arrivals in August. 

“During the past week the CCC 
has requested crushers to advise 
whether they are interested in crush- 
ing 1948 crop flaxseed at $6.35 bu., 
Minneapolis or Duluth, and basis 
crushers retaining the meal there- 
from, and if they are interested to 
offer the linseed oil produced from 
this flaxseed to the CCC. However, 
the CCC retains the right to reject 
all offers. With the future delivery 
meal market quite thin we wonder 
whether flaxseed crushers and the 
CCC can get together .on this kind 
of proposition, as no crusher wishes 
to take a big risk in thus going long 
meal. Naturally CCC wants to buy 
this oil as cheaply as possible. The 
price of meal determines the price 
of the linseed oil.” 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MICHIGAN STATE MILLERS 
PLAN JUNE 17-18 MEETING 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH.— The 
summer meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers Assn. will be held June 
17-18 at the St. Clair Inn on the 
St. Clair River near Port Huron, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

An option has been taken on the 
inn’s entire facilities from June 16 
through June 19, Mr. Porter said, 
stressing that reservations should 
be made through him not later than 
May 1 to insure accommodations. 

An open meeting is_ tentatively 
planned for the morning of June 17, 
with golf and other entertainment 
planned for the afternoon. A closed 
meeting for millers will be held the 
morning of June 19, with a boat trip 
on the river and Lake Huron on the 
schedule for ladies and allied mem- 
bers. Following golf in the after- 
noon, the allied trades will sponsor 
a cocktail party before the evening 
banquet. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





UNITED BISCUIT CO. ASKS 
STOCK AUTHORIZATION 


NEW YORK — Stockholders of 
United Biscuit Co. of America are 
being asked to authorize 110,000 
shares of preferred stock without par 
value at their annual meeting on 
May 18, it was announced in the 
proxy statement mailed recently to 
stockholders. 

The company plans to sell an ini- 
tial series of 80,000 preferred shares 
to underwriters for distribution to 
the public. Goldman, Sachs & Co. is 
expected to manage the public offer- 
ing. A registration statement is ex- 
pected to be filed shortly with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

The proceeds will be applied to the 
payment of $3 million of short-term 
bank loans and the acquisition of 
capital assets. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


LOWER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY GENERAL BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the estimated net prof- 
it of the company for the 13-week 
period ended March 26, after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $447,- 
759, amounted to $572,243, equal 
to 25.6¢ a common share after meet- 
ing preferred dividend requirements. 
This compares with an estimated net 
profit for the corresponding period 
1948 of $627,786, or 29.15¢ a com- 
mon share. 
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Evevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR: 


ELevator B—FREMONT 


° Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 
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A ComPLete LINE 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
EAGLE 


GOLD 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure 


Save time and money. 





OF QUALITY FLouRS 


Extra Strong Patent 


High Gluten Patent 


COIN 


High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 


Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 


Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Get your complete line 


Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
. Quality Flours since 1856 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR INSTITUTE 


SEEKS TO HIKE FAMILY SALES 


B. L. Davis Named President of Organization at Annual 
Meeting—Pest Control Also Receives Attention 
of Family Flour Group 


JACKSON, MISS.—The increasing 
of family flour sales and problems of 
mill sanitation were the chief topics 
of discussion at the 15th annual meet- 
ing of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., at the Hotel Heidelberg here 
April 8. 

The following were named officers 
of the association: For president, 
Barney L. Davis; for vice president, 
D. R. Gambill; for treasurer, Jack 
Morris; for directors, L. A. Brooks, 
E. L. Henson, Celian H. Lewis, D. F. 
Patterson and Cohen T. Williams, 
and for secretary, Allen R. Cornelius. 

J. C. Redd, Redd Pest Control, 
Inc., Jackson, Miss., spoke on the sub- 
ject of pest control to open the ses- 
sion. Mr. Redd spoke of the ways in 
which insect infestation in grains and 
flour could be avoided, giving special 
consideration to conditions in the 
South. He explained in detail the 
various species of rats and mice and 
their characteristics, and told of the 
toxicity of some bait being effective 
on some species of rats while ineffec- 
tive on other species. He stressed 
the need for rat-proofing, but said 
that when it was not possible to rat- 
proof a building certain precautions 
could and should be taken above 
all else, since rodent control could 
only be had through systematic and 
continued efforts. 

J. R. Smithson, the Attala Co., 
Kosciusko, Miss., chairman of the 
committee appointed at the Atlanta 
meeting last October, made a report 
of the work of his committee, telling 
how his committee had worked with 
a similar committee appointed by the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
and saying that the two committees 
had recommended to a meeting of 
the family flour industry in Louis- 
ville in January that the industry 
organize and develop a program to 
increase home baking of flour; that 
the recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted, and as a result, a 
home baking committee had been ap- 
pointed to further study the best 
means of accomplishing the desired 
ends. 

A report on the work of the home 
baking committee was read. It was 
pointed out that the personnel of the 
committee was representative of the 
different interests in the family flour 
industry, thus giving each of these 
interests a voice in the recommenda- 
tions to be made to the industry at 
a meeting now scheduled for the 
afternoon of May 9 in Chicago. Re- 
gardless of the amount of business 
any member of the family flour in- 
dustry was doing today, the indus- 
try’s greatest need was to do some- 
thing to keep from being steadily 
pushed clear out of the picture and 
to meet this need the members of 
the family flour industry must be 
aggressive, progressive, united and 
determined, it was pointed out. 

H. B. Hobbs, partner, Cruttenden 
& Eger, national advertising agents, 
Chicago, appeared with an _ indict- 
ment against the family flour indus- 
try for its failure to unite for the 
purpose of protecting its own inter- 
ests. He scored the smugness with 
which some of the members of the 
industry would probably regard any. 





program offered to increase home 
baking of flour, and pointed out the 
ways in which family flour could be 
brought out of the back rooms and 
placed in the best space in the retail 
outlets, both urban and rural, in his 
address on “Selling Problems of Fam- 
i'y Flour and What Can Be Done 
About Them.” 


Conditions Reviewed 


“Obviously, any look into the fu- 
ture involves -a brief look at the 
past, and a searching review of con- 
ditions as we find them today. The 
per capita consumption of flour has 
dropped from a high of 200 Ib. in 1916 
to a low of 144 Ib. in 1947, and ac- 
cording to latest statistics available, 
the use of flour as food continues its 
downward course without interrup- 
tion. During the past few years 72 
million sacks of family flour business 
has disappeared from the market,” 
Mr. Hobbs pointed out. 

“But today, as never before in mill- 
ing history, the 30 million women buy- 
ers of flour are being intensely bom- 
barded with advertising on flour. In 
all the leading magazines are adver- 
tisements of commercial baked goods 
and flour mixes, yet you say: ‘Oh, 
well, that doesn’t affect me. I sell 
my flour in the country and country 
folks don’t use mixes or read those 
magazines’ . yet the record of 
circulation of these magazines in 
towns of 5,000 or under is astound- 
ing. If you care to know what coun- 
try folks think of flour mixes just 
ask the manager of a self-service 
store in any small town and his an- 
swer will probably awaken you. Do 
country folks listen to the commer- 
cials coming into their homes over 
their radios? 

“It seems the first big job is to 
prove to jobber and retailer alike that 
flour can increase their profits in 
the grocery business. It’s amazing 
how few jobbers and retailers realize 
that one 25-lb. sack of flour can re- 
sult in or lead to the sale of 52 other 
grocery items, many of which have 
mark-ups of from 25 to 46%. If the 
jobber realized this, isn’t it reason- 
able to feel he would be willing to 
sell flour on a smaller margin and 
to work more closely with the miller 
in developing sales? If the jobber’s 
salesmen realized this possibility 
wouldn’t they try just a little harder 
to sell flour? 

“To my mind, it is more impor- 
tant to get jobbers and retailers in 
an entirely different frame of mind 
about flour than it is to try to get 
consumers to eat more flour. I believe 
that every member of the family flour 


Flour 





GOVERNOR GETS BOTH FLOUR 
AND BISCUITS 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
governor, Roy Turner, was present- 
ed April 12 with a sack of flour 
milled from wheat grown on the farm 
of Gov. Frank Carlson of Kansas. 
The flour was used to make biscuits 
which were served at the banquet in 
Tulsa which preceded the premiere 
performance of the movie “Tulsa.” 





industry would be benefited if the 
industry could agree on a program 
that would reach the jobbers, their 
salesmen and retail store owners with 
the truth on the profit possibilities 
in flour, and that such a program 
would eventually take flour out of 
the back room and put it up front 
where it belongs. 

“During 1947 super markets did 
29% of the total grocery business of 
the country,” the speaker continued, 
“although numerically they had only 
3% of the stores. That was the na- 
tional average and while statistics 
as to all states are not available 
it will interest you to know that in 
Florida they did 52% of the business, 
in New Jersey 48%, and in Cali- 
fornia 45%. More and more rural 
home-makers are patronizing the best 
and biggest of the self-service stores 
located in their nearest town. Con- 
sumer studies made in various local- 
ities show that 65 to 85% of all 
women prefer to buy their food in 
self-service stores. As further proof 
of the trend, during 1947 stores doing 
an annual business of only $30,000 
showed no sales increase; those doing 
$30,000 to $50,000 showed 5% gain; 
$100,000 to $150,000—12% gain; 150,- 
000 to $250,000—16%% gain; those 
doing over $250,000 showed a gain 
of 20% over the previous year. 


“Must Adjust Merchandising” 


“This means that the stores having 
the less cost of doing business are 
getting more and more of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar on a lower mark- 
up basis. This also means that we 
must consider this type store as a 
most important retail outlet for flour. 
And it further means we must ad- 
just our merchandising to see their 
method of doing business. 

“First, there are three elementary 
things we should do: (1) improve our 
packages and give them some sales 
appeal; (2) see that the package is 
clean and that the oldest flour is 
placed on top; and (3) use the power 
of display to move merchandise and 
take advantage of impulse buying. 

“Point of purchase advertising is 
just as important as any radio, news- 
paper or magazine advertising that 
you can do. By point of purchase 
advertising is meant store posters, 
window, counter or island displays of 
any kind. The time to remind the 
housewife that she should bake at 
home is in the store where she can 
immediately react to your message. 
Point of purchase advertising gives 
you all the benefits of an impulse to 
buy. 

“We have talked of the family flour 
millers, the wholesalers and the re- 
tailers, and it is proper that we now 
talk of the consumer. If the time, 
work and skill required to make a 
good cake, a good biscuit, or a good 
cookie at home were the same today 
as required 10 or 15 years ago, it 
would be reasonable to feel that our 
chances of inducing the housewife 
to do more home baking would be 
very slight indeed. 

“The modern homemaker will not 
take the chances on failure, or take 
the time, do the work or develop the 
skill necessary for the home baking 
methods of 20 years ago. Fortunately, 
for us, much. progress has been made 
in every phase of the use of flour 
in the home. I believe that home bak- 
ing can be increased to a substantial 
degree because .. . (1) all of the 
equipment used in connection with 
home baking has been vastly im- 
proved; (2) recipes have been greatly 
simplified; (3) flour itself has been 


made easier to use, especially self- 
rising flour and fully prepared pack- 
age flours; (4) the nutritional value 
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of flour as food has been materially 
improved and this improvement is be- 
ing brought forcefully home to the 
housewife; and (5) self-preservation 
and love of family are two of the 
most important of all emotion appeals 
that can be made to home-makers. 

“A program that effectively tells 
the consumers the new facts about 
flour . . . about the new, easy, low 
cost way to ‘bake it yourself’ is sure 
to bear fruit. Remove fear of failure 
through education and we remove the 
reasons for buying bakery goods in- 
stead of baking at home. And we 
should certainly pound home the fact 
that homemade rolls, cake and pie 
are cheaper. 


Program Suggested 

“We might endeavor to popularize 
home baking through lavish use of 
campaign slogans; by convincing 
arguments in favor of the fresh eggs, 
fresh butter, fresh milk; by the use 
of a ‘gimmick’ that generates the im- 
pulse to bake at home; ‘by recipe 
contests which seldom fail to bring 
astounding response by women,” Mr. 
Hobbs concluded. 

The meeting recessed for a group 
luncheon as guests of E. B. Graeber, 
Worcester Salt Co., and R. W. Chalk, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co.. Glenn Fite, 
Victor Chemical Works, and John 
Sugg, Werthen Bag Corp., and their 
associates, furnished entertainment 
during the meeting. 

Mr. Davis introduced J. Thomas 
Dunn, city attorney, Meridian, Miss., 
who spoke on preserving the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Paul M. Marshall, secretary, Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., com- 
plimented Mr. Hobbs and assured the 
meeting that the family flour indus- 
try would be fully advised as to the 
details of the meeting May 9. 

W. M. Skidmore, Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., said that he was 
keenly interested in the movement to 
organize and develop a program to 
increase home baking, and that as 
he was on the flour panel of the US. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. convention 
in St. Louis May 30, he intended to 
let the grocers know about the profit 
possibilities in flour along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Hobbs. 

Birmingham was selected as the 
place for the October meeting and 
the secretary was instructed to fix 
the date on the first Friday of the 
month that did not conflict with an 
important football game in that city. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Millers 
Export Assn. 
to Meet May 8 


CHICAGO—The annual meetin: of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn. will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel here at 2 p.m., May 8, according 
to a recent announcement by Ma’tin 
Smith, general manager of the or- 
ganization. 

The board of directors will mee at 
11 a.m. and will reconvene following 
the membership meeting. 

It is expected that a vote wil! be 
taken on an amendment to the ar- 
ticles of association, Mr. Smith said, 
requiring a two thirds vote of the 
membership. A proxy form has been 
sent to all FMEA members, he added. 

Reservations may be made through 
Rondal Huffman, Millers National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill., by indicating the prop- 
er dates and the type of accommoda- 
tions desired. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 


2 Sy GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
% SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


“a 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
E> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
" GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

» CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





































NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE + RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTr ez, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


> Ve = __ General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
PORTLAND, OREGON & SANFRANCISCO 


Millers of High 66 e 99 A ee, Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

Grade Bakers, Diamond D ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 

Family and Ex- heat. 
port Flours. 


trol from Montana Spring 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at | 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
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Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 







Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY 6, mrSSOURI 





























@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG ~ 


DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Deily 
















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR 




















BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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$2.4 Billion Tied 
Up in Government 
Support Operations 


WASHINGTON—As a result of its 
price support operations, the govern- 
ment owns or has pledged to take 
off farmers’ hands, $2,480 million 
worth of farm commodities. The gov- 
ernment is committed to pay farm- 
ers the full support price for these 
commodities, regardless of the mar- 
ket value. 

Of the total investment, the gov- 
ernment now owns 13%, has 72% 
pledged to it under loans and has 
signed purchase agreements covering 
the other 15%. 

The box’ score on each commodity 
(including government holdings and 
commitments) : 

Wheat—355 million bu.; $721,000,- 
000. 

Cotton—4,329,519 bales; $675,900,- 
000 


Corn—219 million bu.; $306,000,- 
000. 

Flaxseed—29 million bu.; $131,000,- 
000. 

Wool—91,426,000 Ilb.; $74,153,000. 

Dry beans—856 million Ib.; $56,- 
000,000. 

Peanuts—496 million lb.; $56,000,- 


Barley—47 million bu.; $53,200,000. 

Grain sorghums—1,970 million Ib.; 
$48,000,000. 

Eggs—34,051,000 lb.; $43,362,000. 

Linseed oil—128,400,000 Ib.; $35,- 
300,000. 

Potatoes—1,335,500,000 Ilb.; $17,- 
700,000. 

Resin—210,880,028 lb.; $16,970,000. 

Soybeans—700 million Ib.; $15,600,- 


Oats—22 million bu.; $14,900,000. 
Rice 340 million Ib.; $13,700,000. 
Tobacco—10,223,000 Ib.; $4,300,000. 
Dry peas—44,900,000 Ib.; $2,150,- 


Turpentine—3,580,000 gal.; $1,800,- 
000. 

Prunes—19,700,000 Ilb.; $1,650,000. 

Raisins—18,188,000 Ib.; $1,473,000. 

Butter—700,000 Ib.; $413,000. 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER SALES REPORTED 
BY ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced that net sales for the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 
$34,884,296, compared with $40,394,- 
136 in the corresponding period of 
1948. Net profit for the first quarter 
this year amounted to $2,205,487, 
compared with $4,494,289 in the first 
quarter of 1948. : . 

Directors of St. Regis Paper Co. 
have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 15¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable June 1 to stock- 
holders of record May 4. Directors 
of Taggart Corp. have declared a div- 
idend of 15¢ a share on the common 
stock, payable June 1 to stockholders 
of record May 4. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 

CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected the following 
persons to membership in the board 
of trade: Wilbert E. Huge, vice presi- 
dent of Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; J. W. Kielty, A. J. Rif- 
fel & Co., Chicago, and Frederick W. 
Specht, president of Armour & Co., 
Chicago. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 


WOLF MILLING CO. 
LLINWOOD, N 























“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
















ITs 
BIN 
AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten: 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Reports from Farmers Indicate 
3% Cut in Feed Grain Acreage 


WASHINGTON — Reports from 
farmers in early’ March indicated a 
reduction in the total acreage of feed 
grains this year of about 4.5 million 
acres or about 3% below the acre- 
age planted in 1948, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

The prospective acreage of the 
four principal feed grains—corn, oats, 
barley and sorghums—in 1949 is 153 
million acres, the smallest in recent 
years and about 7% below the 1938- 
47 average. Greatest reductions from 
1948 are in prospect for sorghums 
and barley. A reduction of about 2% 
is in prospect for corn acreage, which 
would bring the total acreage for the 
country to the lowest level in 50 
years. The prospective oats acreage 
is about the same as that seeded in 
194s. 

Adequate Supplies Seen 

Even with the reduction in feed 
grain acreage in prospect, farmers 
will have an adequate feed grain sup- 
ply for 1949-50, if the growing season 
this year is average or better. If 
yields by states should be about the 
same as in the period 1942-46 for 
corn and 1943-47 for other feed 
grains, a total of about 111 million 
tons of the four feed grains would 
be produced. 

Although this is nearly one fifth 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








) . 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PIhES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


t 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











smaller than the record production 
in 1948, it is only a little below the 
large production during the war 
years, and is about 12% larger than 
in the prewar period 1937-41. With 
a large carry-over of feed grains in 
prospect for 1949-50, the total supply 
of feed grains would be around 135 
million tons, or only about 7% small- 
er than the record supply in 1948- 
49. A supply of this size would be 
larger than in most other recent 
years, and about one sixth larger 
than the 1937-41 average. 

A smaller acreage of corn is in 
prospect this year in all regions of 
the country except the West. Con- 
tributing to the smaller acreage is 
the very large carry-over in prospect 
in most areas. Also, the upward trend 
in corn yields in recent years has 
made it possible for farmers to raise 
more corn on fewer acres. The in- 
creased use of hybrid seed has been 
an important factor in the upward 
trend in yields. Hybrid seed is now 
used exclusively in large areas of 
the Corn Belt and has been expanding 
rapidly in other areas of the coun- 
try. This year over three fourths of 
the total corn acreage in the coun- 
try is expected to be planted to hy- 
brids. 

Acreages Reduced 


Considerably smaller acreages of 
sorghums and barley are in prospect 
for 1949 in most of the important 
producing states of the Midwest. The 
prospective barley acreage in Cali- 
fornia is abuut the same as that 
seeded in 1948. Prices received for 
the 1948 crops of barley and sorghum 
grains were low relative to the price 
of wheat and some other competing 
crops. The relatively low prices of 
sorghum grains and barley have been 
at least partly responsible for the 
smaller prospective acreages. Anoth- 
er. factor has been the unusually 
small abandonment of winter wheat, 
which has limited the probable plant- 
ings of barley and sorghums in the 
Great Plains. 

The quantity of barley and sor- 
ghum grains produced for sale has 
expanded sharply in recent years, and 
in 1947-48 over one half of the pro- 
duction was sold. Substantial reduc- 
tions in the 1949 oats acreage are 
indicated for the northern Great 
Plains states and in some of the 
southern states, but these reductions 
are offset by larger acreages in pros- 
pect for most of the eastern and west- 
ern states. . 

Feed requirements of livestock are 
expected to be a little larger in 
1949-50 than for the current feed- 
ing season. Much of the increase will 
be in hogs and poultry. Production 
of hogs and poultry has been expand- 
ing since late in 1948 and probably 
will continue to increase through 
1949. 

In relation to the expected num- 
ber of grain-consuming animal units 
to be fed, the prospective feed grain 
supply for 1949-50 would be around 
10% smaller than the 1948-49 rec- 
ord, but close to the previous record 
in 1946-47 and about 10% above the 
1937-41 average. 

——“BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN ELEVATOR SOLD 

WILMINGTON, OHIO—The Bar- 
rett grain elevator here has been 
sold to Central Soya, Inc., an affiliate 
of the McMillen Feed Co., Fort 
Wayne, company officials announced 
recently. 












SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. - For many 


years this Famous brand has earned 





a top position among bakery flours. 
The reason is simple .. . it is 
consistent adherence to top qual- 
ity standards from wheat selection 


to final packaging. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ry’ 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


CHEE 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesot 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Bariey 











by CARROLL K. MICHENER 











REFLECTIONS OF AN EX-SALES- 
MAN OF FLOUR—A somewhat un- 
conventional communication came to 
this desk a few days ago. With sev- 
eral of the reflections of the writer, 
a former mill sales manager, we do 
not at all agree. Naturally we omit 
them! This page is only a one-man 
debating society. Some of the others, 
however, seem harmless’ though 
maybe not entirely or generally ac- 
ceptable. Here they are: 

“On a recent trip to one of the 
nation’s leading milling centers, I 
took time to renew my subscription 
to The Northwestern Miller. After 
reading your issue of March 15, I 
feel my investment has already paid 
handsome dividends. 

“It has been some time since I 
was actively in the flour milling busi- 
ness, and it may be that I have de- 
veloped a more objective attitude 
toward it. At any rate, after hearing 
the pitiful stories related to me by 
personal friends still in the battle, 
and the confirmation of these stories 
in the news of mill closings, mount- 
ing deficits, price wars, low sales and 
running time and limitation of bank 
funds to some mills, it became ap- 
parent that a crisis had arisen. Now 
your editorial page of the March 15 
issue, starting with your discussion 
of the Millers Long Range Program, 
followed by your editorial about the 
worries of the two investment com- 
pany officials regarding the future 
of milling, and particularly the san- 
ity of millers, adds to the fire. The 
payoff is the reprint about Coronary 
Thrombosis among executives. It is 
all enough to scare hell out of any 
miller who can read. 

“However, on the above mentioned 
trip, I still had several hundred miles 
to go to reach my destination, and 
being alone, I used my solitude to 
not only sympathize with millers 
generally, but tried to project myself 
into the current situation, to try to 
discover what might be wrong. I 
am passing along my conclusions for 
what they may be worth, with the 
feeling that they cannot muddy water 
that is already clogged with silt. 


@ What Science Has Done—‘First, 
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in the pioneer days of milling, each 
mill’s method of manufacture was a 
closely guarded secret process. Each 
miller tried to develop a milling 
method that was superior. As a re- 
sult, brand names were introduced 
and certain flours attained outstand- 
ing success. In those days, millers 
were actually milling engineers, and 
the most proficient and efficient were 
able to produce the best quality flour. 
The consumer wanted quality and 
was willing to pay for it. “The high- 
est priced flour in the world, and 
worth all it- costs,’ and other such 
slogans were household bywords. 

“How and when did millers become 
price conscious? I think science de- 
serves the blame. In the old days, 
roll corrugations, sifting, bolters, mill 
flows, were all individual mill secrets. 
Today any mill superintendent can 
go into any other mill and produce 
good flour. Standardization of knowl- 
edge in the milling business has elim- 
inated the manufacturing advantages 
once possessed by the few. Now flour 
of certain protein and ash, whether 
from the Northwest or Southwest, 
can be purchased with confidence. 
Flour from a small mill can be made 
as high in baking quality as from 
the largest mill in the nation. 

“No miller would be so narrow- 
minded as to actually blame science 
for the elimination of the price ad- 
vantages once possessed. But the net 
result has been to place the milling 
business on a price basis through 
making flour quality a general con- 
dition, rather than an individual one, 
throughout the industry. Flour is no 
longer a product. It is now simply 
a manufactured commodity, or per- 
haps, more properly, a. processed 
commodity falling into the same 
category as salt, cement, sugar, cot- 
ton sheeting or tanned hides. Conse- 
quently, price wars are not an acci- 
dent, but the direct result of scien- 
tific standardization, in the milling 
process, the laboratory and in the 
bakeshop. That is simple economics. 


@ Enter, the Direct Shipment—‘“Sec- 
ond, in the good old days of milling, 
each mill’s method of distribution 
was an individual process, often car- 
ried on by the miller himself, usu- 
ally through distributors in those 
markets to which he shipped his sur- 
plus flour. The miller’s quality, as 
manifested by his brand name, 
earned for him the profit margins 
for which he worked. 

“The old time flour distributor 
was a power in the milling business. 
His control of a certain brand name 
meant that even the largest baker 
or wholesale grocer must buy through 


him, in order to get that brand. 
Here again quality standardization 
caused a change. As soon as quality 
ceased to be something unique, the 
practice of direct shipments began. 
The flour distributor actually be- 
came a flour warehouseman, and 
serviceman, providing those facilities 
for those buyers not equipped to buy 
direct. 


“Then came the day of pool car - 


shipments and distribution. With di- 
rect mill distribution came first the 
territory salesman, and then, increas- 
ingly, the broker. Much criticized, 
the broker merely tended to complete 
the process begun with quality 
standardization. Again simple eco- 
nomics. 


@ Suggested Remedies—“Third, un- 
less the milling industry wishes to 
prolong indefinitely the present proc- 
ess of attrition, with perhaps dire 
results to investors, and more im- 
portant, to the health of the person- 
nel, certain corrective steps might 
be instituted. These could be volun- 
tary reduction of capacity, rather 
than involuntary, as it is now, as 
well as unprofitable; recognition on 
an industry-wide basis that no cer- 
tain mill or mills, or broker or bro- 
kers, or anyone else is responsible 
for present conditions, but that mill- 
ing is simply the victim of an evo- 
lutionary process, and should con- 
sider adjusting to it... . 

“All students of the capitalistic 
system have pointed accusing fingers 
at our processes of distribution. 
Faulty and duplicating systems of 
distribution merely tend to increase 
costs for manufacturers and consum- 
ers alike. This might be an oppor- 
tunity for some important pioneer- 
ing. 

“Explaining to an economist such 
a price situation as the current one 
is as difficult as explaining any 


other nebular hypothesis. It is 
particularly difficult to explain 
when mills actually’ sell flour 


at a loss. How much do the losers 
lose? In my milling days I once tried 
to explain a like situation to an 
economist with the result that I 
finally couldn’t understand it myself. 
That could well be one reason some 
folks are happy to be on the side- 
lines. 


@ Deleted—“Fifth,” 
delete as irrelevant, 
and indiscreet] 

“Of course, the rugged individual- 
ism of members of the industry, and 
the ‘nobody’s going to tell me how 
to run my business’ attitude may 
prove to be a slight deterrent. There 


[but here we 
unmentionable 
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have been cases of this in the past. 
However, millers can take a little 
comfort from the first great lesson 
of history, that all ages of progress 
have had their birth in a previous 
age of strife or stagnation. It might 
be that millers could not only review 
their present methods of. distribu- 
tion, but those of other products, 
particularly those of standardized 
quality. It could be:that other indus- 
tries that have a product that is sold 
on chemical analysis, or tencile 
strength, or cleaning power, or striic- 
tural strength, or whiteness of color, 
are in the same boat, . 

“According to my copy of Federal 
Trade Commission Rules and Pric- 
tices, there are opportunities under 
existing laws for correction of some 
of the destructive features now 
emasculating the milling industry. 
It may be that millers have been so 
focusing attention upon the prohibi- 
tive aspects of our anti-trust laws 
that they have completely overlooked 
the promotive factors; for example, 
the Trade Practice Conference pro- 
cedure, and the fact that the vre- 
strictions apply mainly only where 
discrimination exists, or monopoly 
might result... . 

“When the bankers sit down to 
evaluate this milling year with their 
miller clients, and talk about financ- 
ing the next year, particularly where 
carry-back income tax privileges 
may not apply, there may be a 
change instituted in some practices. 
Trying to justify any kind of un- 
necessary or unprofitable sales or 
distribution cost when your banker 
is looking down your throat some- 
times causes changes in attitude. 

“Ho, hum! And now for some good 
cornbread for supper.” 

e®e8e 

The first large-scale preparation 
of crackers, called “route biscuits,” 
in the U.S. was undertaken to supply 
the emigrant wagon trains heading 
into the unsettled West. 


* * * 
SPRING FURROWS 


I smell again the fragrance 

Of furrows newly turned, 
Thick-fringed with tawny grasses 
By frost’s white fires burned. 


I hear the lark’s wild music, 
Flails of golden sound, 
Beating celestial melody 
Above the broken ground. 


And tender as is beauty, 

As mirror-clear and plain, 

I see dark, gleaming furrows 
In a silver April rain. 


Maude Rene Princehous . 








Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Posses- 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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New York 4, N. X.3 CHICAGO, 8. 0. bey was ~ Hy Manager, Room 719, 166 West Jaci so" 
1007 Lumsden 


Bailey, Build- 
pt nm 4 Manager, 52? Mark Lane, London, 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE — W. H. Wiggin, 2223 Robinwood Avenue, 
Toledo 10, Ohio. 
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BACK TO ‘A FIRST PRINCIPLE 


GENTLEMAN high in the ranks of agricul- 

tural economics urges upon our attention one 
feature of the Brannan farm program which 
seems to him to have escaped adequate recogni- 
tion. The crop control devices have appeared to 
most commentators—as they appear to us—to 
involve a far more advanced form of regimentation 
than anything hitherto attempted. Our friend, the 
agricultural economist, however, thinks that as a 
result of returning farm products .to the price 
levels of the market “the interference with normal 
functions should be less than under high level 
supports.” 

‘The agricultural authority whom we here 
quote seems to have accepted regimentation as 
inevitable, and to have ceased worrying about 
it per se. His concern is for the least complicated 
and most workable mechanics. He says: “Controls 
and regimentation are features of any program 
of artificial prices or income supports, so they 
are not the characteristics peculiar to Mr. Bran- 
nans proposal. From the standpoint of regimen- 
tation, I have a notion that there are some 
decided advantages to having the market arrive 
at prices and then using some form of payments 
to the farmer in lieu of direct price support. If 
such a plan can be made to work, the job of 
arriving at prices which will clear supplies through 
the market and which will represent proper 
relationships among the different commodities, 
will be a function of the market rather than a 
governmental agency.” 

Reduced to simplest terms, what our friend 
seems to say is that since we are doomed to take 
the bitter pink pill of agricultural and possibly 
total economic regimentation, the Brannan pre- 
Scription—though in this respect it is the most 
Nauseous compost yet to come from the mortar 
and pestle of our welfare planners’ pharmacopoeia 
—has the sweetest coating. 

Our very realistic economist has another point 
to make about the proposed return to the market- 
place. He notes in Secretary Brannan’s statement 
of plan some comment to the effect that any 
farm program must be consistent with our inter- 
national policy. We can’t have an arbitrary price 
Structure here at home without interfering with 
our trading relations with the rest of the world. 
We propose to restore international trade and 
economy, even at great: cost to ourselves in taxes 
and then inconsistently and hypocritically set up 
artificial price barriers which render multilateral 
trading virtually impossible. Letting prices of 
farm products find their own market levels would 
do most to release the pent-up trade of the 
World. Here again, of course, our friend shuts his 
eyes to the regimentation at home that would 
bring this freedom abroad—the subsidies and con- 
trols that would be necessary to hold the farmer’s 
income above its market evaluation. But at least 
there would be a great and comforting satisfaction 
in getting back to one sound first principle. 


eee 
BULK BUYING UNDER FIRE 


ULK trading in flour between the British and 

the Canadian governments is meeting with more 
determined resistance from private trade. In fact, 
it is becoming a major issue between the two 
Countries. Certain interests on the British side 
have the backing of their own government, which 
Wishes to perpetuate the state purchasing system. 
On the other hand, private traders in British 
Markets are pressing more and more determinedly 
for restoration of open markets. 

So far, the Canadian government appears to 
favor the British official attitude as the more 
Practical course for the moment, but Canadian 
flour millers are deeply involved and are con- 
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vinced that the British idea will put many Cana- 
dian shippers out of business. 

British government policy naturally favors 
British millers against their Canadian competitors, 
and the only product of Canadian mills that finds 
a real welcome in British provisioning, so the 
Canadians complain, is the millfeed needed for 
cattle feeding. 

The London office of The Northwestern Miller 
is steadily keeping this subject before its British 
readers and has frequently pointed out what the 
real effect of the British policy will be. There is 
no question as to this. Britain has always been 
a major market for Canadian flour, especially for 
breadmaking uses. If the flow is cut down or 
obliterated now flour production in Canada will 
be correspondingly reduced and with it the mill- 
feed for which there has always been a market 
in Britain. Evidently the trades involved have 
not so far paid enough attention to this latter 
factor. If British mills are to make the flour 
they will also be making the millfeed. What the 
effect on Canadian wheat shipments to Britain 
would be remains to be seen. 

Canada, of course, fully understands Great 
Britain’s difficulties with regard to foreign ex- 
change and is doing all she can to ease the situa- 
tion. What will follow if Canadian flour is shut 
out of the British market in favor of domestic 
interests is likely to be another kind of story. 
Open markets at open prices are the only safe 
policy for both Canada and Great Britain. 


WHY NOT A SLIDING SCALE 
FOR GROCERIES? 


HEN viewed from the lofty plane of 
philosophy where dwells the Welfare State 

the Brannan farm program displays a remark- 
able flaw. It subsidizes the consumer without 
regard to income status. Needy and affluent take 
equal divvies from the public treasury. True, the 
affluent will have to whack up most of the 
treasury money in taxes, but that is another 
matter—it belongs among the income-leveling 
devices which have been adopted as part of our 
pilgrim’s progress toward practical Socialism. 
And now Mr. Brannan, perhaps inadvertently, 
violates the basic principle of those devices, which 
are founded upon unequal (ability-to-pay) imposi- 
tion of government levies upon private resources. 
Hitherto, Washington’s concern for the con- 
sumer has been pitched to the have nots or the 
haven’t enoughs. The manifestations of this 
benevolence were notable in the food stamp plan, 
which at least in theory, carried surplus foods to 
the tables of the needy, and in the free school 
lunch program which now has achieved the 
benevolent total of a billion meals a year. Not all 
of the school lunches are for free; some are only 
partly free. But the manifest tendency is toward 
complete gratuity, and there are even those in 
government who think it would be a good idea 
to extend child-feeding in school to child-and- 
parent feeding in the home. So surely our benevo- 
lent planners in Washington ought to consider, 
before it is too late, fixing up the new farm plan 
so that the consumer with plenty of money shall 
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pay more for his groceries than the one with 
less or none. 

Wall Street Journal calls attention to a 
refinement of inconsistency in the Brannan plan. 
What about the man, for example, who is allergic 
to eggs? At first thought it doesn’t seem fair to 
make him pay for something he can’t eat. But 
then again maybe it is. Our thinking, we confess, 
often is out of joint with certain aspects of what 
many people still persist in calling our democratic 
way of life. 
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ENORMOUS PERSON REQUIRED 


NCLE SAM, we infer from a “help wanted” 

advertisement in the handsome house organ 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is looking for a big man— 
probably, as a matter of fact, for several millions 
of ’em. We must be honest with you—the ‘‘ad” 
is on an editorial page. It reads like this: 


MAN WANTED 
™ job will be to decide: 
. What prices people should pay for 
food, clothes, radios, doctors’ bills, etc. 
2. How much corn, wheat, potatoes, steel, 
shoes, etc., should be produced. 
. What each man’s wages should be. 
. Where each man should work. 
. What fines and jail terms to use to en- 
force these rules. 


APPLY TO UNCLE SAM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“It sounds a little silly, doesn’t it,” asks the 
editor. “And yet that is about what some people 
in this country seem to want. Other countries 
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have tried complete government controls and in - 


the long run they have always failed. We were 
forced to try it during the war. And because it 
meant giving up many of our liberties, we, the 
people, insisted that we go back to our free 
American ways when the war was over. 

“We in America make our own decisions. 
Every time we buy or refuse to buy a particular 
brand of shoes we are deciding how many shoes 
that particular manufacturer shall make. And 
if we decide to buy food .instead of shoes, we are 
helping to decide that the country should produce 
more food and fewer shoes. 

“Of course, we make mistakes. But our mis- 
takes are little ones and our system works. The 
result is more of everything. More of everything, 
including liberty, than any other country in the 
world. 

“Maybe we should tell Uncle Sam to cancel 
that ‘Help Wanted’ ad.” 
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SOME HANDY TOOLS OF TRADE 


N ACCORDANCE with long-established custom, 

The Northwestern Miller accompanies this, the 
fourth issue of April, with a second section, known 
to readers for nearly half a century as The 
Millers Almanack. It contains the statistical and 
factual background of the flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. It is a toolbox for these trades. 

From its modest beginning as a small volume in 
the style of the New England almanacs of earlier 
years, with weather forecasts, a trifle of humor 
and well seasoned bits of waggery, the Millers 
Almanack has been in recent years both more 
serious and of much greater practical value, 
especially because of its being the sole authorita- 
tive publication of its kind in the world. 

The Almanack is a service publication—it is 
almost completely a gratuity to the industries 
with which The Northwestern Miller delights to 
associate. It pays its way only in the thanks and 
appreciation of those industries, and for these 
we express our own appreciation. To which we 
add: “Thanks, friends, for the opportunity of 
serving.” 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&jAKS city , MINNBBOTA 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.* 
BUFFALO, N.-Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: The long expected break in 
the millfeed market seems to have begun 
in earnest the past week and prices of bran 
and middlings are $6@7 ton from a week 
ago. All classes of buyers completely backed 
away from the trend which had skyrocketed 
prices $23 ton bince February. Quotations 
up in the middle 60's had been brought 
about by extremely light flour milling op- 
erations resulting from slow flour trade. 
Many mills got behind on millfeed contracts 
just at the time the feeds were needed for 
spring poultry and pig feeds and to fill 
the gap until green feeds became avail- 
able. Now, with green feeds approaching 
in volume and with milfeeds out of line 
with competing feeds, demand seems to 
have disappeared and even the small mill 
offerings are slow. sale. Quotations April 
25 (subject to quick change): bran $56.50, 
standard midds. $58.50, flour midds. $58.50, 
red dog $59.50 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, the trend is lower and supplies are 
adequate; pure bran $62.50, standard bran 
$61.50, standard midds. $63.50, flour midds. 
$63, mixed feeds $63.50, red dog $63. 


Kansas City: Demand for both bran and 
shorts is extremely slow and although 
offerings are not heavy, there is a sur- 
plus. Prices on milifeed have averaged a 
decline of $2 a day for the past three 
trading periods. Quotations April 25: bran 
$52.50@53, shorts $54.50@55. 


Salina: Demand is good with bran $1.50 
@2 ton lower and shorts unchanged. Sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $59@59.50, gray shorts $61.50 
@ 62.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was less 
keen than in recent weeks, but mills had 
no difficulty disposing of limited output. 
Interest quickened on the sharp break late 
in the week. Bran took the sharpest tum- 
ble, increasing the spread between it and 
shorts. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$56@57, gray shorts $59@59.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $4 low- 
er on bran and $2.50 lower on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $59@60, mill run 
$60.20@61.20, shorts $61.50@62.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations, April 23, carlots, 
burlaps: bran $63.50@64.50, gray shorts $66 
@67, delivered TCP, $3.50 lower on bran 
and $1.50 lower on shorts, compared with 
one week previous. The demand is less ac- 
tive, buyers hoping for further decline, 
while offerings are more abundant. 

Chiicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $59.50@60, standard 
midds. $62@63, flour midds. $62@63, red dog 
$61.50 @63. 


St. Louis: Very little interest is shown 
in millfeed. Bran was offered a little freer 
at lower prices. Demand is _ indifferent. 
Gray shorts were steady to 50¢ up, but no 
particular demand existed. Quotations: bran 
$62.75 @63.25, gray shorts $65.25@65.75 spot, 
delivered St. Louis switching limits. 

Toledo: Millfeed turned somewhat weak- 
er at the end of the week and was about 
$2 ton off from the recent high. Quotations: 
bran $64, middlings $63, quick shipment, 
and $1 ton less for prompt, with production 
moving into consumption without any back- 
ing up. Demand is not as keen as in recent 
weeks, 


Buffalo: Bran and flour midds. managed 
to hold their price level of a week ago, 
but standard midds. and red dog slipped 
$4 ton for the former and $2.50 for the 
latter. The trend was due entirely to a 
continued heavy demand from the dairy 
interests for bran and to a relatively light 
demand for the heavy feeds. There is a 
more liberal supply of millfeeds due to one 
of the larger local mills getting into pro- 
duction after a two weeks’ strike. However, 
there seems to be a feeling in the trade 
that unless the unforeseen happens, mill- 
feed prices have about reached their peak 
and are due to decline, especially as sub- 
stitutes are so far under millfeed prices. 
Quotations April 23, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$69@69.50, standard midds. $65@65.50, flour 
midds. $66@67, red dog $64.50@65. 

Boston: Millfeed prices receded as buy- 
ers showed resistance to quotations. Spring 
bran lost $2.50, while middlings dipped $2. 
Mixed feeds eased $1 and red dog declined 
$2. Dealers reported that increased offerings 
quickly saturated the light demand. An- 
other factor in the general resistance was 
the reluctance of nearly all buyers to con- 
tract for any supplies beyond immediate 
needs. Quotations April 23: spring bran 
$75, middlings $74, mixed feeds $74, red 
dog $77. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices showed a slight 
downward movement. For two-week deliv- 
ery, prices are $1 ton lower than for im- 
mediate shipments. As is usual in a falling 
market both retailers and grain houses 
are shying away from offerings and re- 
verting to very limited buying of mill- 
feeds. Offerings are enough to supply this 
limited demand, but some mills are still 
out of the market. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $69.50@73.30, standard 
midds. $69.50@73.30, flour midds, $72@73.80, 
red dog $74@74.30. 


Philadelphia: Dealers in this area report 
a continued demand for prompt shipment 
of offal, and that the supply situation has 
in no way improved. Some of the inquiry 
has been traced to hatcheries where poultry 
populations have grown sonsiderably. Mean- 
while, millfeed is still showing an upward 
tendency and the April 23 list of quotations 
shows $1 advance, lifting bran, standard 
midds. and red dog to $74 ton. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices are doing 
nothing to stimulate sales, and inquiries 
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WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


() | | 

WINTHROP-STEARNS’ y BRAND OF FLOUR BLEAC:: 
Distributed and serviced by a 
nation-wide organization . . . 


Special Markets —Industrial Division 


WINTHROP. STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the. fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, m 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Nee: 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlin er 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. , 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 








CINCINNATI O. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
VGLEHEART'S: CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


The Rearditoun Mills” 


EARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


4 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
= 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. **Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Fi 


eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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are quite limited. Quantities of Argentine 
bran at considerably lower prices have 
been booked for delivery into May. Feed 
mixers and jobbers are finding offerings 
a little freer but display much hesitancy 
in getting into the market. No export busi- 
ness was reported. Bran $65.55@66.55, shorts 
$68.55 @69.05. 


Seattle: The millfeed market is tighter 
than it has been within anyone’s memory, 
and there seems to be no relief in sight. 
Reports in the trade stated that some flour 
millers were going to competitors in order 
to get supplies to keep their own feed 
mills running, such was the shortage. All 
mills were slow on delivery of outstand- 
ing contracts, and the few cars left in 
resellers’ hands were commanding heavy 
premiums. Quick shipment was quoted at 
$62, delivered, common transit points, and 
there were no quotations whatsoever for 
forward delivery. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $4 dur- 
ing the past week due to an increase in 
demand and shoftage of supplies with coun- 
try mills not operating and larger mills 
working only five days a week. This is a 
quiet season for flour. Mills are booked 
through May, and due to uncertain opera- 
tions plants do not like to commit too far 
ahead. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$64, middlings $69; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $71, middlings $76; to California: 
red bran and mill run $71.50, middlings 
$76.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Not enough millfeed 
is available to meet demand. More attrac- 
tive prices are being offered mills for ship- 
ment to the U.S. is not helping to allevi- 
ate shortages in Canada. Quotations: bran 
$62, shorts $62, middlings $62, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
ears, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continues keen, with no sign of any 
let-up. The bulk of supplies is going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $55@57, shorts 
$54@56; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
definitely poor, with feeders using only 
about 50% of that consumed formerly due 
to the high prices. Prairie mills continue 
to hold prices at the peak of recent ad- 
vances, presumably due to heavy U.S. de- 
mands. The result is that stocks in dealers’ 
hands here have been allowed to sink to 
very low levels. While the dairy popula- 
tion remains fairly constant and dairy feed 
sales are good, very limited bran business 
is reported. In the case of the poultry in- 
dustry it is estimated that the retained 
poultry flocks are down around 12%%, 


which will mean some 100,000 fewer birds 
on the nest this fall. Cash car quotations: 
bran $59.55, shorts and middlings $58.55 
@60.55. 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 
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“WINGOLD” 


Chor More Than 5Q) Years \ “Winona” 


Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 
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RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour is firmer, refiect- 
ing changes in rye grain prices, but de- 
mand remains very quiet. Quotations April 
25: pure white $4.13, medium $3.93, dark 
$3.73 sacked, Minneapolis. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales continued spotty 
and widely scattered. Directions were only 
fair. White patent rye $3.97@4.15, medium 
$3.70@3.85, dark $3@3.37. 


New York: Dullness in all flours was re- 
flected in rye sales with mostly l.c.l. orders, 
Pure white patents $4.30@4.55. 


Pittsburgh: Small price advances came 
into the rye flour picture this week. Bak- 
ers and jobbers both continue to show a 
cautious buying policy. The need for rye 
flour is the only motive that prompts buy- 
ing on this market. Rye flour sales over 
seattered territory are small and limited 
to prompt delivery. Rye flour, fancy white, 
No. 1, f.0.b. Pittsburgh points, $4.35@4.60, 
medium $4.10@4.20, dark $3.65@4, blended 
$5.45 @5.65, rye meal $3.50@4. 


Philadelphia: The local rye flour market 
continues dull. There is very little demand 
for the dark flour because bakers con- 
sider the price too high and there is a 
general disposition to take only sufficient 
amounts to meet current requirements. The 
April 23 quotation on rye white of $4.30 
@4.40 is 5¢ sack under that of the previous 
week. 





Buffalo: Rye flour demand iis slow. Sup- 
plies are adequate; trend is steady; quota- 
tions, f.0.b. Buffalo: white $4.75, dark $3.50, 
medium $4.60. 


St. Louis: Prices are unchanged to 15¢ 
higher. Sales and shipping directions are 
fair. Pure white $4.40, medium $4.35, dark 
$3.50, rye meal $4. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Little interest is be- 
ing shown in these products. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.45; oat- 
meal in 98-Ib. jutes $5.35, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is only a seasonal de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal and sales 
have fallen off, due to warmer weather. 
There are minor amounts going for export 
to various Class 2 destinations. Quotations 
April 23: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.40. 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.19 April 25; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 








MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 


























“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S”’ 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo Buffalo 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 
Nashville Peoria 
Enid Galveston 
Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Baffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 20. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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LONDON—Recent forecasts that 
the Socialists would not include the 
flour milling industry in the next 
phase of the nationalization scheme 
have been confirmed by the issue of 
the party’s program upon which the 
appeal to the electorate in 1950 will 
be based. 

Industries scheduled for takeover 
include sugar manufacturing and re- 


fining, the cement industry, water 
supplies, suitable minerals (details 
of which are not specified), meat 


wholesaling and industrial assurance, 
the 14 companies of which own large 
investments in nearly every British 
industry and trade. 

The general nationalization of the 
wholesale and retail trade is de- 
scribed as “unrealistic,” but pro- 
posals are made for the state, in 
certain circumstances, to start public 
enterprises in competition with pri- 
vate firms. Among the circumstances 
listed include the existence of mo- 
nopolies and restrictive practices. 

Observers recall that this allega- 
tion was made against the flour mill- 
ing industry by a socialist member 
of Parliament some months ago, and 
although denials were issued, it is 
considered that the industry is 
among those which might come up 
for examination before the Monopo- 
lies and Restrictive Practices Com- 
mission at some time in the future. 
However, the cooperative movement 
is stated to be against any state in- 
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British Socialists. Decide Not 
to Seek Nationalization of Mills 


terference in the flour trade, and 
the influential position of this or- 
ganization may preclude any state 
interference. 

Other plans aimed at reducing the 
cost of living include the restoration 
of retail price competition by the 
removal of controlled prices and the 
abolition of minimum prices fixed by 
suppliers and retailers. 

The continuance of the Ministry 
of Food as a permanent structure is 
envisaged by the retention of bulk 
buying, the commodity specifically 
mentioned being meat. The mani- 
festo states that it would be folly 
to go back to 1939 and try to re- 
create the prewar organization. The 
only sensible course is to make per- 
manent the present system, party 
officials say, and, by purchase on 
fair terms, put an end to the pen- 
sions paid to the importers and 
wholesalers who went out of busi- 
ness when the Ministry of Food took 
over. Public ownership, it is claimed, 
will be in the interests of the con- 
sumer who will benefit from more 
efficient methods of distribution. 

The program will be examined at 
the annual conference of the party 
scheduled to take place at Black- 
pool, Lancashire, in May. While 
some minor modifications may be 
made as a result of criticism by in- 
dividual delegates, the plan now pre- 
sented will form the basis of the So- 
cialist campaign to secure a further 
five-year term in office. 





British Columbia 
Grain Movement 
Stepped Up Sharply 


VANCOUVER—Following a slow 
start in the early months of the 
current crop year, the export grain 
movement from British Columbia 
ports has been stepped up very 
sharply in the past 60 days, with 
indications of continued activity dur- 
ing the next two months. 

Export clearances from local ele- 
vators in the first half of April were 
over 4 million bushels, and the total 
for the crop year so far from B.C. 
ports is over 34,500,000 bu. to show 
an increase of some 10 million bush- 
els over the same period a year ago. 

To take care of the increased ship- 
ments, the volume of grain rolling 
to the coast from prairie houses has 
been stepped up sharply. Despite the 
largest clearances, stocks here are at 
the highest level in a year, totaling 
over 7,500,000 bu., mainly wheat. 
Railways have been averaging more 
than 300 carloads a day into local 
houses. 

Seven full cargoes for South 
Africa have been scheduled for April 
and early May, with a total of 16 
such ships between now and the end 
of the crop year. The current sea- 
men’s strike, as a result of a battle 
between rival unions, slowed down 
parcel shipments of grain somewhat 
during the week. 

In contrast to the freight rates 
of better than $20 ton current last 
fall, chartering circles here during 
the week reported a British ship fixed 
for April loading to the U.K.-Conti- 
nent at $16.40, with two more boats 
due for May loading at $16. 

There were. also rumors from the 
London exchange that the British 
might consider paying dollar freights 


for April position ships at $16, which 
would be a novel departure from 
established sterling policy. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN MAN APPOINTED 

OTTAWA—Garson N. Vogel, Win- 
nipeg, was recently appointed assis- 
tant director of the wheat and grain 
division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Mr. Vogel was born and 
educated at Winnipeg and is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Manitoba. He 
saw lengthy and active service dur- 
ing the war. Following his retire- 
ment from the army with the rank 
of major he became associated with 
the Kanee Grain Co., Winnipeg, un- 
til his present appointment. 
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INTERNATIONAL BAKERS’ 
UNION REVIVED IN PARIS 


LONDON — The International 
Union of Master Bakers, which 
lapsed during the war years, has been 
reyived in Paris. Representatives of 
bakers’ organizations from the Ar- 
gentine, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Spain, Swed- 
en, Switzerland and the U.K. attend- 
ing the International Bakers Con- 
gress elected Phillippe Lasserre, 
president of the French Federation 
of Master Bakers, to be the first 
postwar president of the reformed 
union, with Victor Joseph, chief of 
the British Master Bakers Assn., as 
vice president. Officers appointed to 
form the management committee 
consisted of delegates from the Ar- 
gentine, Switzerland, Belgium, Swed- 
en and Italy. 

The congress was organized by the 
Confederation Nationale de la Bou- 
langerie et Boulangerie-Patisserie 
and the matters discussed included 
an examination of the economic and 














fiscal legislation pertaining to 
wheat, flour and bread. The methods 
adopted in fixing the price of bread 
in various countries were also com- 
pared while other items for general 
discussion included the supply and 
use of bakery materials, the layout 
of bakeries, social laws applicable to 
the baking trade and night work. The 
conference paid particular attention 
to questions affecting apprenticeship 
and the technical education of new- 
comers to the industry. 

The delegates to the congress were 
received by the president of the 
French Republic, M. Vincent Auriol, 
who is the son of a baker. 
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Conference for 
Removal of Trade 


Barriers Opens 


LONDON—Representatives of 34 
countries met at Annecy, France, 
April 11 for the opening of a three 
months’ congress aimed at lowering 
tariff barriers in international trade. 
The chairman, Dana Wilgress, Ca- 
nadian high commissioner in London, 
addressing the opening meeting, 
stressed the fundamental importance 
of reducing trade barriers of all 
kinds. Full employment, industrial 
and agricultural production and a 
healthy export and import situation 
would be menaced if trade barriers 
were not substantially and speedily 
reduced, Mr. Wilgress warned. 

Market reports indicate that im- 
porters of American flour operating 
in the U.K. and Holland are watch- 
ing the situation with interest. Some 
British traders fear that the inci- 
dence of a 10% duty on American 
flour might react unfavorably against 
an extension of the trade when con- 
trols are abolished while the Dutch 
traders, conscious of the danger to 
the Dutch import trade by the 3% 
duty imposed at Geneva, have been 
pressing for its abolition, maintain- 
ing that original acceptance was 
based on a misconception. 

The major portion of the business 
before the Annecy conference con- 
cerns the 23 original signatories to 
the Geneva Agreement in 1947 who 
are to negotiate with 11 new coun- 
tries who wish to come within the 
tariff scheme accepted at that time. 
Both the U.S. and the U.K. have sent 
strong delegations and negotiations 
are expected to extend over a period 
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of three months. 

At the Geneva conference there 
were bilateral negotiations on 45,000 
tariff items, involving two thirds of 
the import trade of the negotiating 
countries and nearly half the tota] 
world imports. At the new confer- 
ence each of the original 23 members 
will have the opportunity of nego- 
tiating with the 11 new members. As 
before, Belgium, The Netherlands 
and Luxembourg will negotiate to- 
gether under the composite name of 
Benelux, while Syria and the Leb- 
anon will operate as a joint customs 
union. 
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CANADIAN SEEDING BEGINS; 
SOME AREAS LACK MOISTURE 


WINNIPEG—Seeding is under way 
at many points in western Canada, 
but will not be general until the end of 
the week. In some areas, particularly 
southern Alberta, soil conditions are 
too dry for field work, while in the 
heavy moisture-soaked areas of 
southern Manitoba, the land is too 
wet for farm machinery. 

Large areas of western Canada 
are deficient in moisture supplies. 
This is particularly true in southern 
and central Saskatchewan and a 
large section of southern Alberta. 
Variable rains occurred at scattered 
points during the week, and helped 
replenish moisture supplies in some 
districts. This was particularly true 
in the Peace River, northern Alberta 
and parts of northern Saskatchewan. 

Heavy grasshopper infestations are 
anticipated in parts of all three prov- 
inces, but control measures are un- 
der way and it is hoped that this 
pest will be quickly controlled. 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
DROP IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


TORONTO — Newfoundland’s first 
week as a province of Canada was 
marked by reduced prices in a long 
list of articles. Lower prices were re- 
ported for flour, breakfast cereals, 
butter, cheese and other commodi- 
ties. Amount of decline varied and 
resulted mostly from abolition of 
custom duties between this island 
and continental Canada. In the case 
of flour, the decline was due to the 
difference in the price of class 2 and 
domestic wheat. On April 1 this 
amounted to 17%¢ bu. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Although signs of eco- 
nomic recovery in France are now 
more pronounced than ever, 1949 is 
considered by observers to be a criti- 
eal year for agriculture and associ- 
ated industry, of which flour milling 
may be classified as one of the most 
important. France is now a major 
factor in the European economy. 
There is little doubt that the millers 
aim to get back into the flour export 
market at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, though it is doubtful whether 
the industry will ever be allowed to 
dump flour at uneconomic prices on 
the countries adjacent to her, as 
happened in the immediate prewar 
years, but she may, nevertheless, be 
a formidable competitor to the other 
exporting nations in due course. 

There is one apparent danger, 
however, which is providing some 
concern for the authorities. It has 
been suggested that farmers might 
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be tempted to restrict their pr: duc- 
tion and in order to counteract this 
attempts are being made to. sign up 
importing countries on long ‘term 
contracts in order to-drain ofi the 
surplus production. In addition, it is 
expected that some financial incen- 
tives will be given to farmers i! OF- 
der to encourage them to enter for- 
eign markets. 

Due, in the main to exccilent 
weather conditions last year, «gt 
cultural production in 1948 fell iittle 
short of that of the years 1930-39 
and was a third more than the out- 
turn achieved in 1947. Other factors 
assisting this upswing in production 
were the increased areas sown t 
crops, additional supplies of fer tiliz- 
ers and the greater availability of 
tractors and other implements. 

The development of exports, o 
which wheat, meat and possibly 4t 
a later stage flour and millfeed. are 
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predominant, is a vital necessity for 
French recovery. As a result of the 
machinery made available under the 
Organization for European Economic 
Recovery it is possible to obtain a 
fair idea of the requirements of other 
countries and plan accordingly. From 
the information obtained, it is ob- 
vious to experienced observers that 
agriculture is one of France’s major 
undeveloped resources. Production 
will have to be carefully controlled 
to prevent undue emphasis being 
placed om unnecessary crops and 
there appears to be little doubt that 
the authorities are aware of both 
the dangers and the possibilities in 
the present setup. 
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It is expected that the Italian 
government will shortly unnounc® 
the de-rationing of bread and spag- 
hetti, the only foodstuffs now subject 
to distribution control. The wheat 
position has improved considerably 
in recent months, the U.S. being a 
major supplier, although the failure 
of Rumania to fulfil a contract made 
afew months ago has caused con- 
cern to the authorities. Trade in 
home grown wheat is quiet and prices 
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have declined. Flour prices have also 
dropped, although there is a firm 
seasonal demand for millfeed. 
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The shortfall in deliveries of jute 
from India is worrying British jute 
users. C. P. Crossley, chairman of 
John Crossley & Sons, Ltd., Halifax, 
England, recently told his stockhold- 
ers that the supply situation was 
most unsatisfactory in consequence 
of which they had been compelled 
to use substitute materials which had 
added to the costs of production. It 
was, he stated, difficult to obtain re- 
liable information from which to 
forecast future prospects, but it ap- 
peared that there had been an ample 
crop, the scarcity being occasioned 
by a breakdown of internal transport 
arrangements in India. 

Mr. Crossley’s contention was 
borne out by an announcement from 
New Delhi, which showed that jute 
production in India had been stepped 
up while the current year’s return 
was expected to show a further in- 
crease of 750,000 bales. The develop- 
ment plan, formulated under govern- 
ment auspices, includes the extension 
of cultivation to other areas suitable 
for double cropping, production of 
improved seeds, an increased supply 
of fertilizers, land reclamation and 
better irrigation. Listing a total of 
282,000 acres scheduled for jute, the 
government stated that this had been 
made possible without taking away 
any land needed for the production 
of food grains. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 
EXCEED 2 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled just over 2,300,000 bu. and of 
this total 1,300,000 bu, was in the 
form of wheat destined for the U.K., 
with 700,000 bu. going to Portugal, 
India and Israel. There was approxi- 
mately 43,000 bu. in the form of 
flour exported to the U.K., and 270,- 
000 bu. went to various Class 2 des- 
tinations. 
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BAE Sees Wheat Prices Below Loan 
Level if Big 1949 Crop Develops 


WASHINGTON — With the likeli- 
hood that the 1949 wheat crop in 
the U.S. will materially exceed do- 
mestic. disappearance and exports, 
market prices for this crop are ex- 
pected to fall below the loan rate 
following harvest and probably aver- 
age at about the loan for the market- 
ing year as a whole, says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in its lat- 
est survey of the wheat market sit- 
uation. 

If the index of prices paid by farm- 
ers including interest and taxes is 
the same on June 15 (the period for 
determining wheat parity for the 
loan) as on March 15, or 246, the 
rate on the new crop at 90% of par- 
ity would be about $2.20 for No. 2 
hard winter at Kansas City. A com- 
parable rate for the 1948 crop was 
$2.23 bu. 

A winter wheat crop of 1,020 mil- 
lion bushels was indicated as of 
April 1. Production of spring wheat 
has not yet been estimated. How- 
ever, if yields per seeded acre should 
equal the 1938-47 average on the 
prospective spring acreage, about 290 
million bushels would be produced. 
This would give a total wheat pro- 
duction of 1,310 million bushels, sec- 
ond only to the 1,367 million pro- 
duced in 1947. With a domestic use 
of about 665 million bushels (food 
assumed at 490, feed 100 and seed 
75), a crop of this size would pro- 
vide about 650 million bushels for 
export in 1949-50 and for addition 
to the carry-over July 1, 1950. 


500 Million Carry-over in 1950 

Exports in 1949-50 of 450 million 
bushels would leave around 200 mil- 
lion bushels to be added to the carry- 
over. With old-crop stocks on July 
1, 1949, this would mean a carry- 
over July 1, 1950, of about 500 mil- 
lion bushels, which compares with 
the 1932-41 average of 235 million, 
and the all-time record high of 631 
million in 1942. 

Europe apparently seeded a some- 
what smaller acreage of winter 
wheat last fall than it did a year 
earlier. On the basis of the season 
to mid-March, the very good yields 
per acre obtained in most areas in 
1948 will not be repeated this year. 
Reports indicate that intensive cam- 
paigns will be made in some areas 
to increase spring plantings. The ef- 
fect on total production of an in- 
crease in spring wheat acreage is 
expected to be small, however, since 
winter wheat usually accounts for 
more than 90% of the total wheat 
area, and spring varieties in Europe 
are generally lower-yielding than 
winter varieties. 

Total disappearance of wheat in 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SELECT HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA — The Madison 
Hotel has been selected as head- 
quarters for Pennsylvania Bakers at- 
tending the Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion in Atlantic City next October, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Theo Staab, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. Reserva- 
tion blanks have been sent to all 
members of the association. 


1948-49 is now expected to be about 
1,170 million bushels. Of this total 
485 would be for food, 90 million 
for feed, 95 million for seed and 500 
million for export. With total sup- 
plies of 1,484 million bushels, con- 
sisting of July 1 stocks of 196 mil- 
lion and production of 1,288 million 
bushels, the carry-over July 1, 1949, 
is estimated at 300-325 million 
bushels. 

Cash wheat prices in March con- 
tinued around loan levels. If prices 
do not advance enough to cover loan 
values plus cost, much of the 364 
million bushels of wheat under loan 
or purchase agreement will be deliv- 


ered to CCC following the April 30 
expiration date. As a result, the 
carry-over on July 1 would be most- 
ly CCC owned. If free market sup- 
plies should fall below minimum re- 
quirements before the new crop be- 
comes available CCC might sell some 


‘of its wheat in the domestic market. 


In December there was an announce- 
ment which established a price floor, 
below which CCC could not sell. 
This floor was the lowest of the 
following: (1) a price that will re- 
imburse CCC for its costs; (2) 90% 
of the parity price, and (3) a price 
halfway between the support price 
and parity. 





New Soybean Standards Raise 


Limits on 


WASHINGTON—Radical changes 
in official soybean standards have 
been ordered by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture grain branch which 
combine dockage and foreign mate- 
rial into one discount factor for this 
commodity as far as grade is con- 
cerned. 

With dockage as such removed as 
a factor the old maximum limit 
for foreign material is increased by 
1% in each grade. For example, on 
the basis of the official grain stand- 
ards handbook, soybeans with 2% 
foreign material qualify in this re- 
spect for Grade 1. 

Grade 2 soybeans under the new 
standards, which are effective Sept. 
1, 1949, will have a maximum limit of 
3% foreign material and still meet 
the federal grade in this respect. By 
referring to the current official hand- 
book of grain standards of USDA, in 
the last column which prescribe the 
maximum limits of tolerance in re- 
gard to foreign material, one may 
simply add one point.to the total in 
that column to obtain the new maxi- 
mum limit. 

The USDA states that the new 
standards. were designed to meet 
present usages of the trade—includ- 


Foreign Material 


ing producers, country and terminal 
handlers and processors—more ef- 
fectively than the standards now in 
use. 

Moisture limits are unchanged in 
the new standards, but the percent- 
age of splits permitted in Grades 2, 
3 and 4 is increased. Another change 
is a redefinition of “yellow soybeans” 
to include soybeans having yellow or 
green seed coats, and which in cross 
section are yellow or have a yellow 
tinge. There is also a special limita- 
tion of 2% of soybeans of other class 
in grade No. 2 yellow soybeans. Other 
minor changes in structure and lan- 
guage are included in the new stand- 
ards. The revised standards, USDA 
states, have been promulgated after 
careful consideration of information 
received at public hearings and in 
writing on this subject during the 
past two years, as well as of other 
information available. Hearings were 
held in 1947 and 1948 in Ohio, Illi- 
nois and Iowa, after notices of hear- 
ings and statements of proposed re- 
visions were published in the Federal 
Register of the U.S. All interested 
persons were given opportunity to 
express their views at these hearings 
or fo submit opinions in writing, 
USDA notes. 





More than Enough Concentrate 
Feeds Available for Livestock 


WASHINGTON—Farmers will 
have a more than adequate supply 
of feed concentrates for their live- 
stock, at least through the first half 
of 1949. The aggregate supply of feed 
concentrates available for the first 
half of 1949 is estimated by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to be 
about 43% larger than the small 
supply last year, and one third larg- 
er than the 1938-42 average for the 
period. 

Included in this supply are the 
record large stocks of feed grains 
Jan. 1 and the estimated quantities 
of wheat, rye and by-product feeds 
for feeding. On the other hand, the 
number of livestock to be fed from 
the feed supply in the first six 
months was about the same as a 
year earlier and also near the 1938- 
42 average. 

This record supply of feed concen- 
trates per animal unit will permit 


liberal feeding of livestock for the 
remainder of the 1948-49 feeding 
season, USDA states. The total quan- 
tity of all feed concentrates fed 
during 1948-49 is expected to be 
around 10% larger than in 1947-48. 
Exports of feed grains will be 
much larger during the current 
feeding season than in 1947-48, and 
more corn will be used for. domestic 
food and industrial purposes. The 
combined carry-over of corn, oats 
and barley at the close of 1948-49 
will be one of the largest on record, 
probably totaling somewhere around 
24 million tons, compared with only 
7.7 million tons at the beginning. 
Stocks of corn, oats and barley 
Jan. 1 totaled 94.2 million tons, 56% 
larger than a year earlier. Feeding 
of these grains will be considerably 
heavier during the first half of 1949 
than in the same period of 1948. 
Supplies of by-product feeds for the 
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first half of the year will be a little 
larger than last year, with 
supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
expected to more than offset the 
smaller volume of wheat millfeeds 
in prospect. The quantity of wheat 
and rye fed, on the other hand, is 
expected to be the smallest in recent 
years, reflecting relatively high 
prices of these grains and abundant 
supplies of other feeds. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


States Make Few 
Changes in Labor 
Control Laws 


NEW YORK — Surprisingly few 
major changes in state labor control 
laws have been made thus far this 
year, despite a flood of bills on the 
subject introduced in state legis- 
lative sessions throughout the coun- 
try, a survey reveals. 

A drive for real or modification 
of existing anti-closed shop and other 
regulatory labor laws proved inef- 
fective in most states where the is- 
sue was raised, including several in 
which it had gubernatorial support 
and the backing of a sizable number 
of new lawmakers elected on pro- 
labor platforms. On the other hand, 
legislators in general have been 
equally cool to proposals for more 
stringent labor control laws. 

In one of the comparatively few 
major affirmative legislative actions 
taken in this field this year, New 
Hampshire’s legislature repealed a 
1947 restrictive labor law which in- 
cluded provisions outlawing the closed 
or union shop unless voted by two 
thirds of the bargaining employees. 

Proposals for the repeal or modi- 
fication of existing anti-closed shop 
laws have been rejected, however, 
by the legislatures of Arkansas, Iowa, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Texas. 

Bills proposing new anti-closed 
shop laws were at this writing pend- 
ing, but with little prospect of enact- 
ment, in several states, including 
California, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma and _ Wisconsin. 
States in which such bills had been 
killed included Idaho, Kansas and 
Nevada. 

No Anti-Strike Laws 

Measures to repeal or weaken pub- 
lic utility anti-strike laws have been 
rejected by the legislatures of In- 
diana, New Jersey, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas and Wisconsin, with 
such a bill expected to be defeated 
in Missouri. Enacted by a _ dozen 
states two years ago to prevent dis- 
ruption of service by public utilities, 
these statutes generally provide for 
compulsory arbitration, although 
some rely mainly on stringent pen- 
alties to make strikes unprofitable. 
Some provide for state seizure and 
operation of public service firms 
when a strike is threatened; others 
provide for seizure only after a strike 
has occurred. 

Besides rejecting bills to repeal! the 
Wisconsin public utility anti-strike 
law, the legislature there enacted @ 
bill extending the act to electric co 
operatives. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to broaden Pennsylvania 
utility anti-strike act to include 
transportation companies, but neW 
legislation designed to prevent transit 
strikes was pending at this writing. 

A bill to outlaw strikes in electric 
power systems, with provisions for 
compulsory arbitration, was recent 
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ly approved by the Tennessee Senate 
and returned to the House for con- 
currence in amendments. 

"Pending in the Michigan legisla- 
ture at this writing was a revised 
version of the 1947 Bonine-Tripp la- 
bor control law, the utility anti-strike 
provisions of which were invalidated 
by the State Supreme Court on tech- 
nical grounds. The proposed new act 
would restore provisions for com- 
pulsory arbitration of utility disputes, 
where voluntary measures failed, and 
would make other labor control law 
changes. 

Labor Control an Issue 

Various other types of labor con- 
trol laws raised as issues in cur- 
rent-year legislatures include meas- 
ures regulating picketing, outlawing 
secondary strikes and boycotts, call- 
ing for secret strike votes, outlaw- 
ing jurisdictional strikes, providing 
for labor union financial reports and 
in other respects regulating the ac- 
tivities of organized labor. 

Bills to repeal such laws, which 
were widely enacted in 1947, have 
been rejected this year in the leg- 
islatures of Arkansas, North Dakota, 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Oregon, South Dakota, Texas and 
Utah, and were still pending in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Massachusetts and 
Missouri. 

Proposals for new restrictive acts 
were unsuccessfully made in Idaho, 
Nevada and New York, and were still 
pending in a number of other states, 
including California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Nebraska, Ohio, Okla- 
homa and Wisconsin. 

New or more effective facilities for 
mediation, conciliation and _ volun- 
tary arbitration were proposed this 
year in many states, including Ari- 
zona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Maine, Montana, Texas 
and Wisconsin. Action thus far on 
these bills, however, has been largely 
negative or of comparatively minor 
significance. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALEX HORNKOHL TALKS TO 
STUDENTS OF AIB SCHOOL 


CHICAGO—Alex C. Hornkohl, vice 
president and general manager, De- 
Foe Pan Cleaning & Glazing Corp., 
Chicago, recently gave an informative 
talk to baking students of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking on latest de- 
velopments in pan glazing practice. 
He reviewed progress with cleaning 
materials and methods and pointed 
out the necessity for absolute clean- 
liness of baking pans before glaze 
application, both for reasons of san- 
itation and proper adhesion. He also 
discussed the improved results that 








can be expected from _ properly 
glazed pans handled with proper 
care. 
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NEW ORLEANS SHIPPING 
EMBARGO LIFTED BY AAR 


NEW ORLEANS —An_ embargo 
against shipment of bulk grains to 
the port of New Orleans, which had 
been in effect since April 8, was 
lifted by order of the American As- 
sociation of Railroads late April 22. 
The ban against shipment of grain 
to the port was held in force until 
the arrival of sufficient ocean vessels 
to clear out an accumulation of from 
800 to 900 carloads of grain at New 
Orleans. 
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WHEAT STORAGE ADDED 


HALSTEAD, KANSAS—Two new 
wheat storage bins are being added 
to the elevator capacity of the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Grain & Mercantile 
Co. here. The added construction will 
increase the storage total by approxi- 
mately 25,000 bu. Lynn Schulze is 
manager of the company. 
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FAMOUS TOWERS 


Because the footing gave way during 177 years of 
construction, the Tower of Pisa was 16 feet out of 
yg by the time it was completed. It is 
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y famous companies are users of Neff & Fry Storage 
Towers. Some of them are American Can, Armstrong Cork, 
Bethlehem Steel, Celanese Corp., Coca-Cola, Container Corp..: 
Products, Dow Chemical, Ford, Goodyear, Hercules 
Powder, Kraft Cheese, Nash, National Carbon, Norton, Pure 

Quaker Oats, Revere Copper, Semet-Solvay, Talon, 


Delco 


Oil, 
Taken, Westinghouse. 


inds of customers learned the advantages of 
Neff & Fry Storage Towers by inquiring. That’s what we 
Suggest you 


do. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO., Camden, Ohio 
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JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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IMPERIAL 








HE quality control program behind 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most . efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 


sistently dependable. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 









Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat. 
Country. 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "A°Y:° 











Designers and Engineers for Milis, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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ECA Plays Prominent Part in 
Britain’s Purchase of Foodstuffs 


LONDON — The British govern- 
ment, in the recently published Eco- 
nomic Survey for 1949, has revealed 
that 66% of Britain’s wheat and 
flour supplies come from North Amer- 
ica, 16% from Australia and other 
sterling countries and the balance 
of 18% from home grown production. 

In 1948, Britain spent nearly $2,- 
400 million in North America and 
earned, by way of exports, only 
$1,000 million. Mention is made in 
the survey of the prominent part 
played by ECA in enabling Britain 
to purchase foodstuffs in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and it is pointed 
out that without such assistance 
Britain would have had to forego 
nearly half of the wheat and flour 
imported from Canada. Stressing the 
need for increased exports, the gov- 
ernment declared that the object of 
the present economic planning was to 
cut the dollar deficit to $288 million 
by the time ERP ends in 1952-53. 
This gap could be covered from gold 
production and the dollar earnings 
of the sterling area together with 
U.S. commercial investment in that 
area and in the U.K. itself. If these 
hopes are realized a balance will be 
achieved. Otherwise, warns the gov- 
ernment, major cuts in purchases 
and especially in wheat and flour 
will have to be made to meet the de- 
ficiency. 

The government has admitted that 
the balance envisaged is “precarious 
and depends to a considerable extent 
on factors outside the control of 
Britain.” These factors include the 
willingness of the U.S. and Canada 
to purchase the products of the sterl- 


ing area and continue economy in 
dollar spending throughout the area. 

Although efforts are being made 
to increase home wheat production 
and to increase purchases from coun- 
tries willing to accept sterling in 
payment, of which Australia is quot- 
ed-as a prominent example, observ- 
ers consider that the remaining world 
potential supply is insufficient to 
make Britain independent of North 
America. In prewar years Britain 
obtained 59% of her supplies of wheat 
and flour from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and although efforts are be- 
ing made to divert the trade, tliere 
is no reason to expect that imports 
will diminish for several years. 


Feedstuffs Required 


Feedstuffs are also required by 
many European countries and they 
will continue to look to the \J5S. 
and Canada for a continuance of 
supplies. 

Some agricultural experts are pes- 
simistic about the ability of British 
farmers to step up wheat procuc- 
tion to meet the high targets set for 
the next three years. The acreage 
required for the increased outturns 
requested by the government will 
mean the sowing of unsuitable land 
with a consequent decrease in aver- 
age yields. Already, crop reports are 
indicating that Britain will fail to hit 
the target for the current year and 
government spokesmen, in an effort 
to draw attention to the gravity of 
the situation, have already warned 
of the dangers attendant upon addi- 
tional purchases of wheat and flour 
having to be made in dollar countries. 
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J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 








__ Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


ARNOLD 


wba Pus 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 25¢ TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
W 
The Crean of Wheat dcraersi on 


Minnesota 








Minneapolis 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLE 185 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 





MINOT, N. D.- GLASGOW, pom | 
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HIGHER SALES, NET 


R. L. Nafziger, President, Cites Gains 
in Poundage of Both Bread and 
Cake Output of Company 


KANSAS CITY — Appreciable ad- 
vanees in gross sales and net in- 
come were made by Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, during the 
53 weeks ended Jan. 1, 1949, accord- 
ing to the annual report which was 
released recently. Aggregate sales for 
the period from Dec. 27, 1947, to 
Jan. 1, 1949, were $58,724,649, com- 

red with a preceding 52-week total 
of $52,772,555. 

Net income for the year totaled 
$2,436,543, compared with $1,529,248 
in the preceding year. Included on 
the income statement was $53,985,- 
222 for goods, $720,342 for deprecia- 
tion, $41,380 as gain on fixed assets 
disposal, $79,921 of miscellaneous in- 
come, $176,543 as funded debt and 
$1,527,000 which was provided for 
federal income tax. 

Income in 1948 was equal to $6.75 
a share on the common stock after 
preferred dividends, an advance from 
the $3.78 paid on common shares in 
1947. 

R. L. Nafziger, president; pointed 
out gains in poundage of both bread 
and cake output in his statement to 
stockholders, as well as the increased 
sales in terms of money. 

“Although average sales prices a 
pound in 1948 were higher than in 
1947, the average price of bread was 
somewhat lower at the end of 1948 
than at the beginning of the year,” 
Mr. Nafziger said. “The price of cake 
was only slightly higher.” 

Mr. Nafziger reported that a new 
member elected to the board of di- 
rectors was J. H. Briggs, president, 
H. M. Byllesby ‘& Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Briggs succeeds Robert J. Graf, late 
chairman of the Byllesby company, 
who died Jan. 2 of this year. Mr. 
Graf had been a member of the board 
Since 1944, 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





E. W. MORRISON TO PLEAD 
FOR FOOD LAW AMENDMENT 


KANSAS CITY—E. W. Morrison, 
president of the Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas,’ is scheduled to 
appear before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in Washington April 28 to give testi- 
mony in support of the proposal that 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 be amended to require proof 
of culpability for convictions. ob- 
tained in violation of ‘the law. 

Criminal ‘prosecution under Mr. 
Morrison’s amendment would re- 
Quire proof of intent or proof of neg- 

nce, 

The committee is conducting hear- 
ings on H.R. 160, a bill to amend 
Section 801 of the act, relating to 
imported articles. Mr. Morrison’s 
Proposal would amend Section 303 
(a) of the act to make the first 
Sentence read: “Any person who cul- 
Pably violates . . . shall be guilty, 


In a letter mailed to those inter- 
&sted in his proposed amendment Mr. 
Morrison said that the Food and 
Drug Administration is making a 
Strong effort to persuade members 
of the House committee to rule that 
his amendment is not germane to 
HR. 160 and should be considered 
@ a separate bill. 

Mr. Morrison is seeking support 
for his amendment in the form of let- 
ters to congressmen and members of 
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the House and Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committees. 
The Texas miller stated, in a cir- 
cular letter dated April 6, 1949, that 
he would carry on his fight to amend 
the Food and Drug Act “so long as 
the Lord gave me life and health.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN GRADING SCHOOLS 
FOR PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — Two 
grain grading and wheat variety 
identification schools stressing va- 
rietal binning and proper storage and 
handling of wheat were held recent- 
ly in Arlington and The Dalles, Wash. 
The schools were attended by 60 
elevator operators, farmers, agricul- 
tural extension workers and voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. 

Instructors for the school were 
J. A. Browning and E. E. Gilman, 
federal grain supervisors; William 
Hall, agronomist with the Wash- 
ington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and Robert O. Fletcher, field 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. 

Similar schools will be held in La- 
Grande, Lewiston, and Grangeville, 
May 24, 25 and 26, respectively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Seed Wheat Shipped 
to Israel From 


Canadian Ports 


VANCOUVER — With the sailing 
from here during the week of the SS. 
Euryviades for Tel-Aviv and Haifa, 
not only was a new service from 
North Pacific ports to Israel estab- 
lished but the first large parcel of 
wheat moved from here to that coun- 
try. 

The vessel, under charter to the 
new American Israeli Shipping Co., 
Inc., of New York and managed here 
by the Canadian Blue Star Line, Ltd., 
loaded 7,000 tons of sacked Canadian 
wheat, of which a susbtantial pro- 
portion consisted of seed wheat. The 
grain shipment was made by W. H. 
Johnson, Jr., Ltd., Montreal, agents 
for Northern Sales, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
S. L. Rusk of the Johnson organiza- 
tion came to the coast to handle the 
initial shipment. 

In addition to the 7,000 tons loaded 
on the Euryviades, the Israeli or- 
ganization is also loading 3,000 tons 
of wheat in eastern Canada for the 
same destination. The movement of 
seed wheat to Israel is of special in- 
terest since it is the first time such 
a clearance has been made to that 
area. 
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MORE FUNDS SOUGHT FOR 
BARBERRY CONTROL WORK 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, testified before the 
Senate Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee April 22 to appeal for 
an increase in funds to be used for 
barberry bush eradication. 

Mr. Fletcher, in a statement pre- 
pared for presentation before the 
committee, pointed out that lack of 
manpower during the war period 
and insufficient funds since then have 
prevented properly timed reworking 
of considerable infested territory. 
The eradication work, he pointed out, 
is behind schedule and amounts to 
more than 40,000 square miles in 18 
states. 

Mr. Fletcher estimates that an in- 














crease in the present $413,000 appro- 
priation to $1 million each year for 
the coming five years will be neces- 
sary. He said that the expenditure 
of that amount of money “will place 
the rust-spreading barberry bushes 
under control and save many times 
the- cost in dollars and bushels of 
quality grain.” 

Members of Mr. Fletcher’s organi- 
zation were urged to communicate 
with their senators, urging approval 
of the increased appropriation re- 
quest. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ANNUAL MEETING SCHEDULED 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn, will hold its annual meeting 
June 17 at. the Marcus Whitman Ho- 
tel. A detailed program will be an- 
nounced in May. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD SHOW TO DISCUSS 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


ST. LOUIS—The place of flour, 
grain and feed in the food distribu- 
tion picture will be among the topics 
discussed at the annual convention 
and concurrent Food Distribution 
Show of the U.S. Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. at the Municipal Auditorium, 
St. Louis, May 30-June 1, inclusive, 
it has been announced by Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., executive vice president. 

The exposition, the first one of its 











. kind in the field, will be held simul- 


taneously with the convention. Econ- 
omies in distribution will be fea- 
tured. Exhibits will include machines 
for inventory control, accounting, 
warehousing, billing, packaging, store 
modernization, fixtures, materials 
handling equipment, trucks and prod- 
ucts related to food distribution and 
retailing. 

‘ The three morning sessions will be 
devoted to business meetings while 
the afternoons will be given over to 
viewing exhibits. 

Hotel reservations may be ar- 
ranged through the association’s 
Washington, D.C., office, or by writ- 
ing Hotel Reservations Bureau, U.S. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., 1420 Syndi- 
cate Trust Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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HIGHER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY UNITED BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—UvUnited Biscuit Co. 
of America has reported net profit 
of $1,318,677 for the quarter . ended 
March 31, compared with $1,102,808 
for the corresponding quarter in 1948 
and $1,415,805 for the 1947 compara- 
tive quarter. Earnings per share for 
the quarter were $1.38, compared 
with’ $1.16 a year previous. The com- 
pany voted an extra dividend of 25¢ 
and the usual quarterly dividend of 
25¢ on the common, both payable 
June 1 to stock of’ record May 17. 
Previous extras paid were 25¢ each 
in September and December last 
year. No additional payments were 
made in March and June, 1948. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIP MAKES EARLIEST 
ARRIVAL IN MONTREAL 


MONTREAL—On April 7 the S.S. 
Mont Alta arrived in Montreal from 
Newcastle. Not only was she the first 
ocean-going ship to reach Montreal 
this season but the earliest arrival on 
record. Navigation was opened April 
9 in 1945 and April 11 in 1919, the 
dates coming closest to that on which 
the Mont Alta reached Montreal. 

Commodities handled through the 
Port of ‘Montreal last year amounted 
to 11,638,120 tons. Of this the largest 
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single item was petrolemum and pe- 
troleum products, with grain next in 
line with a total of 2,276,529 tons 
compared with 2,149,607 tons in 1947. 
Wheat flour accounted for 588,229 
— compared with 859,858 tons in 
1947. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND SHIPPING 


TORONTO—tTrade sources indicate 
that stiff competition for the Canada- 
Newfoundland. trade has some ship- 
ping men worried. Railway competi- 
tion, which is likely to take a good 
share of the business away from 
ships, is one worry and another is 
the number of shipping companies 
which will have to scramble for what- 
ever business is left. Competition on 
the shipping lanes, however, is like- 
ly to mean lower prices to Newfound- 
land consumers. To maintain their 
competitive position steamship lines 
operating out of Montreal and Halifax 
are dropping their rates to match 
those via North Sydney, the route 
used by the railways. Freight rates 
have been reduced considerably as 
will be seen from the following ex- 
amples: flour from Montreal, old rate 
$1 per 100 lb., new rate 90¢; feed 
grains from Edmonton, old rate 
$1.54 per 100 Ib., new rate $1.39. 








Wheat Movement 


(Continued from page 9) 


loans, “any resulting deterioration of 
quality or failure to obtain a price 
equal to the amount of the loan will 
be chargeable directly to the refusal 
of the CCC to clear out its stocks 
as suggested.” 

The grain trade pointed toward 
the large amount of space available 
in terminals east of the Mississippi 
River as the best solution for dispo- 
sition of the loan wheat. Moving it 
all directly to the Gulf could pos- 
sibly result in early congestion of 
ports, since ocean shipping sched- 
ules are difficult to coordinate with 
rail traffic, they say. Only recently, 
even before loan wheat starts its 
movement and before new crop 
wheat begins pouring into the mar- 
ket, an embargo was called at New 
Orleans, where nearly 900 cars of 
grain were tied up because of the 
lack of ships for loading purposes. 

On the other hand, the CCC con- 
tends that a survey of terminal space 
conditions in the East shows suit- 
able space for two months, but little 
for an indefinite period. Therefore, 
they feel the direct movement of 
loan grain to the Gulf to be the best 
solution to the problem. 

Walter R. Scott, executivéSvice 
president, Kansas City Board of 
Trade, said at the meeting that the 
problem when nhéw crop wheat begins 
its movement will not be so much 
the old story of lack of boxcars as 
a lack of storage space to receive 
these supplies. As yet Kansas City 
terminal storage of 42 million bush- 
els is nearly three quarters filled 
with government-owned wheat. 

A plan of possible future action by 
the CCC in regards to movement 
of loan wheat after the maturity 
date was submitted by J. J. Mahoney, 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Santa Fe Railroad, Chicago. He 
felt the government should stagger 
its maturity dates on all grain loans, 
so that transportation could be more 
easily handled. Further legislation 
would be required to place this plan 
in operation, it was pointed out, and 
the idea could not even be consid- 
ered at this time. 
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John O’Connell has been assigned 
the northern Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio territory of the Standard 
Milling Co., formerly handled by Ar- 
thur Brunton, New Castle, Pa., who 
died recently. Mr. O’Connell has, been 
with Standard for two years as as- 
sistant to district manager Carl 
Humphrey in the Detroit-Pittsburgh 
office of the company. 


Miss Florence E. Russ has re- 
turned to the office of H. J. Green- 
bank & Co., New York, after a five- 
week confinement at her home fol- 
lowing a sudden illness. 

® 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis April 20-21. 

* 


W. Ruoff, a member of the firm of 
A. Ruoff & Co., flour importers of 
Rotterdam, Holland, was a visitor 
in Minneapolis last week. He visited 
his milling connections in the city 
and was a caller at the offices of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


A. Lundgren, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Paul Harbord, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, were 
visitors on the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange last week. 


N. 8S. Smith, Grocery Products 
Dept., Standard Milling Co., New 
York, is currently vacationing in 
Florida. 

@ 


A man wearing a red bandanna 
scarf and a wide brimmed hat broke 
into a room at the Minikahda Club, 
Minneapolis, April 19, just as a group 
of spring wheat milling company ex- 
ecutives had seated themselves for 
a dinner in honor of John L. Locke, 
president of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, and of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. The man further 
startled the millers by firing several 
shots from a .45 automatic. The “‘in- 
truder” turned out to be William P. 
Bomar, president of Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth, who was a previously 
unannounced guest at the occasion. 
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Mr. Bomar later emphasized some 
pithy remarks concerning the cur- 
rent state of affairs in the trade and 
the nation with more shots from the 
weapon. There were no casualties. 
Joseph C. Beaven, president of Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, was toast- 
master at the dinner. 

ot 

R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 

Milling Co., stopped in at the Millers 
National Federation offices in Chi- 
cago April 19. 

ie 


F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president 
and sales manager, Commander-Lar- 
abee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
his family were in New York last 
week on a short vacation trip. Mr. 
Birkenmeyer was a visitor in the 
office of Charles ©. Chinski, Chinski 
Trading Corp., during the stopover. 

&® 

H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennell Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
and his wife returned last week from 
a month’s vacation and a tour of 
the Caribbean Sea. 

Be 

Leslie N. Perrin, president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will ap- 
pear on a Chicago radio station 
April 27 for a discussion of youth and 
business with Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
director of the consumer education 
study of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. The 
broadcast will be a feature of the 
annual meeting in Chicago of the 
National Better Business Bureaus. 

* 


O. L. Spencer, general manager, 
Cleveland division, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., was a visitor in the office 
of Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New 
York, last week. 

co) 


Charles Becker, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Bakery, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Arizona Trap Shooters 
Club in Phoenix. Mr. Becker is a 
member of several other hunting and 
gun clubs in his state. 

& 


Andrew De Lisser, prominent New 
York flour distributor, has moved 


his office to larger quarters in the 
office building at 99 Wall St., where 
he has been located for a number of 
years. 

7 


W. R. Moore, Chicago representa- 
tive for the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., has purchased Brownies Bakery, 
Hoopeston, Ill. This is a retail shop 
and the former owner, Marvin Brown, 
has retired to devote most of his 
time to fishing in the North in the 
summertime and in the South dur- 
ing the winter. 

e 


The Seymour Bakery in Columbus, 
Ohio, Joseph A. Giantonio, president, 
celebrated its 25th anniversary re- 
cently. The firm was started in 1924 
by Mr. Giantonio with two employees 
and now has 35 employees. 


The silver anniversary of the 
founding of the Lutz Bakery Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, was celebrated April 23 
at a dinner dance for employees in 
the bakery. Guests of honor besides 
the founding brothers—Jacob E., 
John W. and Harry M. Lutz—were 
F. Verne Bender, Fred Hellman, Fred 
C. Granger, Sr., and August Jeschke, 
all of whom have been with the firm 
25 years. The bakery actually had 
its beginning in 1921 in the home of 
Harry Lutz, but it has occupied the 
present location since 1924. Original- 
ly, Mrs. Lutz made doughnuts on her 
kitchen range, which were sold from 
house to house. 


Charles L. Light, Jr., vice president 
and production manager of the Light 
Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kan- 
sas, has been elected mayor of the 
city for the coming year. 


J. M. Albright, former head of the 
baking department, Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, has joined the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta. 

a 


The marriage of Miss Marilyn Joyce 
Reynolds and Robert Joe Fisher, both 
of Oklahoma City, took place April 
16. Miss Reynolds is a daughter of 
Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
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ager, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City. The young couple left fol- 
lowing the ceremony for Arizona for 
a two weeks’ honeymoon, after which 
they will establish a home in Okla- 
homa City. 

* 


M. K. Ghrist, for 21 years head of 
the Rainbo Bakery of Waco, recently 
was elected president and general 
manager of the Fehr Baking Co., San 
Antonio, by the company’s board of 
directors. Mr. Ghrist has been head 
of Rainbo Bakers in Waco since 1935. 
Prior to that he was production su- 
perintendent since 1927. 

* 

W. H. Culp, manager of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. in Cairo, IIl., for 
the past 17 years, has been succeed- 
ed in that position by C. E. Faszholz, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

* 

While in Hawaii recently, W. E. 
Long, chairman of the board, the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, addressed 
a group of 75 bakery personnel and 
officials at the Kapahulu plant of 
Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., Ltd. 

& 

Helen Kathleen is the name that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wiley S. Maloney have 
chosen for their fourth child, born 
April 13. Mr. Maloney is with the 
public relations department of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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BAKERS OPPOSE BILL 

MILWAUKEE—Opposition to Bill 
No. 663 A is being voiced by the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., through 
its legislative committee which has 
been appearing at committee hear- 
ings on the measure. The measure 
would permit manufacture of dough- 
nuts by means of an enclosed ma- 
chine without making such opeations 
subject to the present state regula- 
tions covering bakeries and would 
permit such operations in theater 
lobbies, bus stations, private homes, 
etc. Appearing against the proposed 
bill was Joseph P. Woolsey, Heilman 
Baking Co., Madison, past president 
of the state association and a mem- 
ber of its legislative committee. 





JOINT CONVENTION—An annual drawing card for bakers and allied 
tradesmen in the Southwest is the joint spring convention of the Missouri 
and Kansas bakers associations. The above pictures were taken at this year’s 
event held at the Hotel President in Kansas City April 10-12. In the first 
picture at the left, two representatives of a family enterprise—Zettle’s 
Bakery, Girard, Kansas—are Joe Zettle, left, and Carl Zettle, right. In the 
next picture are two prominent Kansas bakers who attended the meeting: 
Oscar Sutorius, Sutorius Bread Co., Newton, Kansas, left, and G. Lester 
Jordan, Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, right. Speaker at the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club luncheon at the convention was Phil A. Grau, Milwaukee; shown 


a ee 


at the left in the third picture. With him, left to right, are Walter Kucke‘- 
becker, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City, club president; Mi-s 
Ruth Ann Smith, club manager, and H. J. Kohbohn, Crookshank’s Bakery, 
Chillicothe, Mo: Two millers and two bakers are shown in the next picture. 
Left to right are W. J. Lucas, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; Joe Way- 
land, Model Bakery, Columbia, Mo.; B. H. Trout, Trout’s Bakery, Boonville, 
Mo., and Richard C. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. In the last 
picture, surrounding Orville Sisson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas 
City, are (left) Merle Hatteberg, Peerless Baking Co., Winfield, Kansas, and 
(right) M. C. Short, Drake’s Bakery, Chanute, Kansas. 
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Strangers Gather 





in the “Dough” 
at Bakers’ Meeting 


PEORIA, ILL.—Just because the 
person next to you is wearing a name- 
plate like yours .at an association 
convention does not always meain 
that that individual has come to the 
convention to meet with his friends 
in the industry. Several delegates at 
the Illinois Bakers Assn. convention 
in Peoria April 20 learned a bitter 
lesson. . 

During a friendly game of chance 
at the convention the bakers befan 
to notice that all the money was end- 
ing up at certain spots on the table. 
Becoming suspicious, the group ques- 
tioned five “strangers” towards whom 
all the money seemed to be drift- 
ing. The police were called. A free-for- 
all resulted. The party broke up with 
a chase through the streets of Peoria. 
One bonafide delegate broke his 
glasses and false teeth in the scuf- 
fle. Police finally captured all five of 
the culprits. 

The next morning Charles Schol- 
field, police magistrate, fined the five 
professional gamblers $100 each and 
ran them out of town. The group who 
were “cleaned” in the game vowed 
to be careful of anyone around the 
gaming table whether he has a con- 
vention badge on or not. 

A generous collection was taken 
up for the unfortunate fellow who 
was left without glasses or teeth. 
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ELEVATOR MEN PLAN FOR 
20TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe 20th annual 
convention of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents will be held 
May 11-14 at Hotel Nicollet. Clifford 
A. MaclIver, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, is president of the 
organization. 

In addition to a program dealing 
with technical subjects, the following 
Speakers will be featured: 

Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, who will address 
the convention on “Today’s Challenge 
to Americans.” 

R. C. Woodworth, vice president, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, is sched- 
uled to give an address entitled “Free 
Enterprise.” 

Mrs. Eunice Dustin, Chicago Board 





_of Trade, will give an illustrated lec- 


ture on “Functions of Grain Mar- 
kets.” 

A discussion of sampling and grad- 
ing of grain in cars will be presented 
by Ron Kennedy, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Assn., 
and P. L. Bachman, safety director 
for General Mills, Inc., will deliver 
an address, “Our Investment in 
Safety Is Worth the Cost.” 

Two symposiums will be conducted 
May 11 on the subjects of paper 
grain doors and boxcar unloading. 
The program for May 12 has been 
given over to round table discussions 
On pertinent problems. The morning 
Session May 13 will be devoted prin- 
Cipally to a safety program. 

The members of the organization 
will be guests of Hart-Carter Co. at 
@ luncheon to be held at Columbia 
Manor House May 13. The afternoon 
will be devoted to an inspection tour 
of the Hart-Carter plants. 

Summary reviews and reports, fol- 
lowed by the annual business meet- 
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ing will fill the day May 14. The 
convention will close with the an- 
nual banquet on the evening of 
May 14. 

Robert R. Bredt, Fruen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
general convention committee. 
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SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED FOR 
MEETING IN LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES—Completion of 
plans for the Bakers’ Forum, to be 
held June 7-8 at the Royal Palms 
Hotel here, under the sponsorship of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Southern California, was 
announced at the April 20 meeting 
of the organization. 

Reports by Doug Wood, Procter 
& Gamble, program chairman, re- 
vealed the program is now set, and 
that all but a few of the speakers 
invited have already indicated their 
acceptance. Included among _ the 
speakers now scheduled are Harold 
Moody, Ralphs Grocery, president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers; Walter Frey, Procter & 
Gamble; Frank Monazi, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Roy Rich, Consumers 
Yeast; Spencer Tinsley, Gordon 
Bread Co., arid John Carrion, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods. 

A unique cake decorating demon- 
stration will be staged by Ralph Par- 
rish, who will have four assistants 
working simultaneously so all pres- 
ent can get a close-up of their work. 

It was also announced that indi- 
vidual competitions will be held for 
cups to be awarded bakers exhibit- 
ing the “best” cakes, pies, bread and 
other products. Rules governing the 
competition will be announced soon. 

Reports were also made by session 
chairmen: Tom Farmer, Consumers 
Yeast; Charles Burgess,. Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Herschell Gulledge, 
Peerless Yeast Co., and Bob Shipp, 
Sugar Products Co. 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


HOBART, OKLA. — Plans for a 
300,000-bu. concrete grain elevator, 
largest in southwest Oklahoma, were 
announced recently by the Farmers 
Cooperative Assn. Construction on 
the $175,000 project will start in June. 


DEATHS 


William P. McLaughlin, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., died April 19 at his home, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. 
Mr. McLaughlin became associated 
with the Miner-Hillard firm as an 
office worker in 1890 and for more 
than 40 years had been its sales man- 
ager, being actively engaged there 
until his recent illness. He was the 
oldest employee of the firm in point 
of service. Surviving are two broth- 
ers and a sister. 


Robert Gilchrist, president of the 
Gilchrist Bakeries, Toronto, died of 
a heart attack at his plant April 19. 
Born in Scotland, Mr. Gilchrist came 
to Canada at 19 and worked for a 
Toronto bakery before organizing his 
own company in 1913. 


W. A. Zickgraff, father of Paul 
Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, 
Ill, died April 24. He was a past 
president of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
and was well known in Illinois bak- 
ing circles. 
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FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


SET AT 19.8 MILLION SACKS 


Bureau of Census Reports Output Down 6% From Total 
of February, 1948, and 12% Less Than 
January, 1949, Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census announced April 22 that 
wheat flour production by U.S. mills 
during February, 1949, totaled 19.8 
million sacks. This was nearly 12% 
less than the 22.4 million sacks pro- 
duced in January, accounted for in 
part by the shorter month. 

All principal flour-producing states 
showed declines in production during 
February as compared with Janu- 
ary. State-by-state declines were: 
New York, 22%; Kansas, 17%; Mis- 
souri, 15%; Texas, 8%, and Minne- 
sota, 7%. 

Production fell short of that in 


* February, 1948, by about 6%. Produc- 


tion in February, 1949, was at the 
rate of 74.9% of capacity. 

The flour extraction rate during 
the month was estimated by the bu- 
reau at 72.7%. 

These figures are based on reports 
received from 425 mills which re- 
port monthly to the bureau, adjusted 
to represent the output of 1,100 mills 
which report annually. The 425 mills 
account for about 96% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production and the 
1,100 mills are believed to account 
for about 98%. 





FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Flour production by states in the U.S. 
for February, 1949, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce (in sacks, 000’s 
omitted) : 





Feb., Feb., Feb., 

State— 1949 1948 1947 
California 353 269 409 
Colorado ...... 366 360 455 
Georgia .... eee 34 34 63 
PT n'a do va b 984 1,127 1,224 
Indiana .... 215 326 263 
Kansas ......... 8,146 3,783 4,167 
Michigan ...«.:.. 326 360 369 
Minnesota ....... 2,357 2,508 3,319 
Beeeeeeri ....... 1,898 2,036 2,170 
Montana ........ 236 275 329 
Nebraska .... ‘ 571 604 707 
New York ....... 2,231 2,295 2,478 
North Dakota . 244 253 383 
eee 847 816 752 
Oklahoma . » 906 962 1,164 
Oregon nad 502 454 678 
i eee eee 1,402 1,464 1,794 
WOE bcc 5 ‘ 269 254 304 
Washington . 886 796 987 
Wisconsin .... , 183 213 170 
Other states .... 1,814 1,813 2,529 
VET eee 19,760 21,002 24,714 


. Data through June, 1947, represent actual 
production as reported by mills, regardless 
of size; those for subsequent months are 
estimated, based on reports from mills with 
a daily capacity of over 400 sacks. Bsti- 
mates are shown only for states in which 
the mills reporting each month accounted 
for more than 90% of the total production 
during the crop year ended June 30, 1947. 


Wheat grindings during February 
were 45.3 million bushels as compared 
with 51.3 million bushels in Janu- 
ary. Millfeed production of approxi- 
mately 377,000 tons was about 48,000 
tons less than in January. 

Detailed tabulation of wheat- flour 
production for February, 1949, with 
comparisons appears elsewhere on 
this page. 
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RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
GAINS 11% IN FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON—Production of rye 
flour during February, 1949, by mills 
reporting to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus showed an increase of nearly 
11% from production during Janu- 
ary.: The output during February 
was estimated by the bureau at 184,- 
000 sacks compared with 166,000 
sacks during January. The February 
total was 44,000 sacks less than the 
total for the same month of 1948. 
The monthly average during 1948 
was 173,000 sacks. 

Rye grindings totaled 403,000 bu. 
and rye millfeed production totaled 
1,981 tons for the month. 

Detailed statistics prepared by, the 
bureau for rye flour production fol- 
low: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 








Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1949— --000’s omitted— 
February ...... 403 184 1,980 
January ....... 379 166 2,230 
1948— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
Bee se es . 410 179 2,313 
Me So ks 8 Viaad 332 ° 145 2,051 
, RES Pree 377 167 2,138 
BED seveccctsss . Cae 143 2,024 
BOT sissies. 2 201 2,154 
RO ory b.dt 0d 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 4,671 3,072 26,447 
Ee 4,198 1,856 23,528 
| Briers 5,726 2,489 33,925 
B46 vecsce 4,431 2,004 21,364 
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TO INCREASE STORAGE 
OKLAHOMA CITY — The Riffe 
Bros., Texhoma, Okla., has let a 
contract for the construction of a 
400,000-bu. grain elevator. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of the U.S. 


Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1949— 
February -.. 45,300 19,760 377,295 
January ....... 51,274 22,383 424,801 
1948— 

December ...... 51,488 22,487 427,310 
November .. .» 52,835 22,887 434,261 
October ........ 55,355 24,156 461,952 
September ..... 53,771 23,402 451,015 
ST 57,352 24,940 478,262 
SES 40:9 vy «whch 55,664 24,179 466,902 
June .......... 623,416 22,827 438,162 
eee 22,670 430,408 
April .. .--++ 60,288 22,079 422,334 
March .. -. 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February 47,974 21,002 401,958 
January ....... 55,141 24,174 460,890 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
inwheat duction Ib, of lb. of extrac- 
flourt as % wheat offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,147 74.9 137.6 38.2 72.7 
1,148 78.0 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,145 76.6 137.4 38.0 72.8 
1,146 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,147 84.2 137.5 38.2 12.7 
1,157 80.9 137.9 38.5 72.5 
1,158 82.8 138.0 38.4 72.6 
1,162 80.0 138.1 38.6 72.4 
1,094 80.3 137.8 38.4 72.6 
1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 712.8 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38. 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 


Data estimated on the basis of reports from mills for a daily 24-hour capacity of 401 


sacks or more. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 
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Illinois Bakers Assn. Reelects 
Harvey J. Brouilette as President 


By 8S. O. WERNER 


Chicago Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


PEORIA, ILL.—Harvey J. Brouil- 
ette, Harvey’s Pastry Shoppe, Cham- 
paign, was reelected president of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn. at the 42nd an- 
nual convention of the group held at 
the Pere Marquette Hotel here April 
20-21. 

Other officers of the group were 
also reelected, including: Robert J. 
Conover, Lucky Boy Bakers, Inc., 
Galesburg, chairman of the wholesale 
division; Almund Steffensen, Park 
Ridge, chairman of the retail division 
and Walter H, Kurth, Elite Bakery, 
Minier, treasurer. Thelma E. Dallas, 
Chicago, is secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Directors reelected for three-year 
terms were Nicholas Amrhein, Spring- 
field; R. D. Bills, Jr., Mattoon, and 
L. E. Caster, Rockford. Mr. Brouil- 
ette appointed Ed Seibert, Alton, a 
director for a one-year term. 

“Inspiration Becomes Action’ was 
the theme of the convention. Paul 
Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, 
chairman of the opening session, in 
discussing this theme, cited the Bak- 
ers of America Program as a big 
idea which has become a reality. 

This program and the Millers Long 
Range Program were ably present- 
ed to the convention by Gus L. Fay, 
field merchandising representative for 
the bakers’ program; Roy Soderlind, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, and Lloyd 
Ellingwood, Millers National Feder- 
ation. 

The allied men held a breakfast 
the morning of April 21, at which 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 


chairman of the allied advisory com- 
mittee, presided. The following were 
elected to this committee: A. T. Dav- 
enport, Shellabarger Mills, Peoria; 
George Heninger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Peoria; W. J. Lucas, Rodney 
Milling Co., Springfield; E. L. Mel- 
ton, Corn Products Sales Co., Mor- 
ton; R. Montag, Brolite Co., Chicago; 
Earl Smith, Procter & Gamble Co., 
St. Louis; W. L. Grewe, International 
Milling Co., Chicago; Carl Hornkohl, 
Carl Hornkohl Co., Chicago, and Fred 
W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago. Mr. Melton was elected 
chairman, and Mr. Grewe co-chair- 
man. 





Harvey J. Brouilette 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 


May 8—Flour Millers Export Assn., 
annual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel; general manager, Mar- 
tin F. Smith, National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 


May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


May 9 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago 8, Tl. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 





water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; vice 
president and _ secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


May 11-12—Vermont Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Woodstock 
(Vt.) Inn; secretary, Jack Hartman, 
P. O. Box 475, Burlington. 


May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
ill. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bidg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 


May 17-18 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 21st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary, Howard W. Elm, 
1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


May 17-18 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 2ist annual con- 


vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary-treasurer, Howard 
W: Elm, 1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Neb. 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence C. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 20-21—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 52nd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; executive secretary, 
O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


May 22-24—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention 
at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; executive secretary, Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 13, Il. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 238—Missouri’ Grain, Feed & 
Millers Assn., annual convention at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; secretary, D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


May 23-25 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee, 


May 23-24—Texas Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Buccaneer 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas; secretary, 
John C. Koetting, 1123 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 26-27—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., convention at the Pat- 
rick Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Va.; 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 30-June 1—Food Distribution 
Exposition, sponsored by U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., to be held in the 
St. Louis Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 38—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., 28th annual conven- 
tion at the Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; secretary, Pete Stall- 
cop, 647 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, 
Wash. 

June 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., 24th annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 
Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


June 11-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, 20th annual conven- 
tion at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
A. L. Bechtold, Lance, Inc., 1300 
South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 


June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring convention at 
the Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me.; secretary, Robert E. 
Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


June 12-14—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., summer convention at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 13-14—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 70th annual 
convention at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, C. 
V. Thomas, 44 East Broad St., Co- 
lumbus 15. 

June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 


April 26, 1949 
Assn., summer meeting at the St. 


‘Clair Inn, 10 miles south of Port 


Huron, on the St. Clair River; secre- 
tary, J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., midsummer meet- 
ing at French Lick, Ind.; secretary, 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 19-21—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Crescent Hotel, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; secretary-treasurer, Everett L. 
Berry, Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

June 20-22 — Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Baltimore Bakers Club 
joint summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; secretary, 
Potomac group, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Lellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md.; sec- 
retary, Baltimore group, “Pat” Mc- 
Ginnis, c/o Standard Brands, Inc., 
Baltimore. 

June 27-28— National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Iil. 

July 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at _ the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sept. 15-18 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Blidg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


———BREAD,. IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUS E. CRANZ HEADS 
FT. WORTH EXCHANGE 


FORT WORTH—Gus E. Cranz, 
vice president, Terminal Grain Co., 
Fort Worth, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth Grain & 
Cotton Exchange. Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co. was named vice 
president. Directors elected were 
Jack N. Greenman, retiring presi- 
dent, M. C. Rall, W. P. Bomar, K. K. 
Smith and W. O. Brackett. Re- 
named secretary for the 41st con- 
secutive year was E. B. Wooten. W. 
O. Brackett was reelected treasurer 
for the fifth consecutive year. 
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PEAVEY ELEVATOR BURNS 

MILLARTON, N.D. — Fire de- 
stroyed a Peavey elevator here re- 
cently, together with about. 60,000 
bu. stored grain. The blaze also <de- 
stroyed a large annex to the building 
and several outbuildings. The fire 
started in a motor near the top of 
the elevator, according to J.J. Adams, 
manager of the elevator. 
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MILLING SCHOOL REMOVES 
"ADMISSION RESTRICTIONS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dr. J. 
A. Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, has announced that 
the department is receiving applica- 
tions for admission next fall to the 
milling school. He said that it appears 
at this time that the department will 
be able to enroll all applicants whose 

school or college academic rec- 
ords are acceptable. 

During the past few years, Dr. 

Shellenberger explained, more stu- 
dents have applied for admission than 
the department could accommodate, 
but indications are that there will be 
fewer applicants for the fall term. At 
present there are 22 applications on 
file, compared with more than 40 
last year. 
Dr. Shellenberger said that stu- 
dents wishing to pursue work in ce- 
real technology should not hesitate 
to write to the Dean of the School 
of Agriculture or to the milling in- 
dustry department for application 
blanks. 

During the 1948-49 academic year 
the average number of students en- 
roiled in the department was 121. 
The distribution of those students in 
the three curricula offered by the 
department were as follows: Milling 
administration, 47; milling chemistry, 
20; milling technology, 43, and gradu- 
ate students, 11. 
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FIRST-QUARTER SALES OF 
BORDEN CO. REPORTED UP 


FLEMINGTON, ‘N.J.—First-quar- 
ter dollar sales of the Borden Co. 
appear to be slightly ahead of the 
frst three months of last year, 
Theodore G. Montague, president, 
told the annual meeting of stock- 
holders here April 20. Mr. Montague 
declared that the Borden manage- 
ment is viewing the balance of 1949 
with conservative optimism and that 
the company was “never in better 
shape than it is today to cope with 
any recession that might develop 
later in the year.” 
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CHEMISTS TO CONTINUE 
CROP QUALITY REPORTS 


WICHITA — The Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, voted at a meeting April 
23 to cooperate with the Nebraska, 
Kansas City and Lone Star Sections 
of the AACC in the establishment of 
a reorganized Southwest Cereal 
Chemists Crop Reporting Committee. 

Representatives of each of the sec- 
tions will be charged with the respon- 
sibility of gathering data on new 
‘fep characteristics from members 
in their sections and will meet pe- 
tiedically during the movement of 
the new wheat crop to prepare and 
‘sue a quality report. 

A. W. Gust, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, chairman of 
the section’s baking methods com- 
mittee, presented the results of a 
survey his committee made. The sur- 
vey showed that baking methods vary 
sfeatly among -laboratories as to in- 
stedients used, mixing and proofing 
time, methods of handling, etc. One 
Pertinent fact brought out was that 
Sponge test methods are increasing 
popularity. The complete report is 
‘8 be distributed among the mem- 

ip so that more work may be 











Dr. Wendell Reeder, Campbell- 
Research Corp.,~ Dallas, 
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spoke on “Test Methods of Baking.” 
He elaborated on.the effect of vary- 
ing ingredients and conditions on the 
finished loaf. 

W. L. Lewis, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, explained his company’s 
electronic recording device for at- 
tachment on bakery mixers which 
charts any change in the condition 
of a dough from a difference in ab- 
sorption, formulas, etc. 

Dean Worley, Western Star Mill- 
ing Co., Salina, discussed the use 
of methyl green for staining vege- 
table matter in the flour contamina- 
tion test. He illustrated his findings 
with a series of prepared filter pa- 
pers bearing different materials. 
These showed clearly the differen- 
tial color stain between vegetable and 
insect fragments, with bran staining 
a turquoise green, starch blue or 
lavender and defining the insect frag- 
ments. 

In a discussion period following 
Mr. Worley’s presentation, much in- 
terest was evidenced and it was de- 
cided -that some of the members 
making contamination tests would 
study this method and compare it 
with the new K-State differential 
staining technique, published in the 
April Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

A committee was named, with Dr. 
L. L. Lyons, University of Wichita, 
as chairman, to study first the char- 
acteristics and results of the Bra- 
bender Farinograph. John Giertz, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was se- 
lected as chairman to undertake the 
same work for the Brabender Amy- 
lograph. 
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NEW EGG REGULATIONS 
SEEK UNIFORM GRADING 


WASHINGTON—Changes in dairy 
and poultry regulations concerning 
grading and inspection as proposed 
by the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture include provi- 
sions for grading ready-to-eat poultry 
inspected by personnel of cooperat- 
ing state authorities, where they are 
acting under sanitary and facility 
requirements now being developed by 
the Poultry Branch of the USDA. 

In addition, the changes proposed 
would give the national supervisor 
of these services authority to main- 
tain uniformity of application of U.S. 
grades. and standards for poultry 
and dairy products. 

Lower fees for inspection of froz- 
en eggs and higher fees for shell 
egg grading would be provided, and 
USDA would be empowered to deny 
grading and inspection service to per- 
sons previously debarred because of 
abuse of the service. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS CO. BUILDS 
COLOR PRINTING PRESS 


NEW YORK—Four-color. printing 
presses designed and built by St. 
Regis Paper Co. permit faster print- 
ing on kraft paper and more attrac- 
tive advertising on multiwall bags. 
Edwin E. Burroughs, chief engineer 
of the St. Regis multiwall bag divi- 
sion, designed the presses which were 
built at the company’s engineering 
and machine plant at Oswego, N.Y. 

Two Burroughs presses are in op- 
eration at the St. Regis bag plant in 
Pensacola, Fla., and a third is being 
installed at the company’s San Lean- 
dro, Calif., bag plant. Five additional 
presses are under, construction. 

Representing’ several ‘departures 
‘from conventional color press design- 
ing; the’ Burroughs press is capable 








of running 1,000 feet per minute. 
However, at the average press speed 
of 850 fpm, printing can be done 70% 
faster than on the conventional 
presses for kraft paper. 

The Burroughs press is built of 
flame-cut, six-inch steel and weighs 


47 tons, which is more than the 
weight of conventional six-color 
presses. 


With four press sections, or foun- 
tains, mounted in two movable sec- 
tions that operate independent of 
each other, two colors can be printed 
in one section while the other is 
made ready for the next press run. 
Or the two sections can be synchron- 
ized for four color work. 

The press accommodates plate 
cylinders of varying diameter for 
printing bag lengths from 21 to 54 
inches, up to 60 inches in width. It 
embodies a number of features that 
permit finer adjustment of ink dis- 
tribution and color registry. 
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H. K. PARKER TO ADDRESS 
NORTHWEST SECTION, AACC 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. H. K. Par- 
ker, director of flour research, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N.J., will be the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, to be held at the An- 
drews Hotel April 29. A luncheon 
will precede Dr. Parker’s address, 
“Some Observations Concerning 
Dyox.” 
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CO-OP ELEVATOR SOUGHT 


TRIBUNE, KANSAS—The Greeley 
County Cooperative Assn. is conduct- 
ing a stock selling campaign to 
finance construction of a cooperative 
elevator for the county. The project 
is virtually assured. Size of the ele- 
vator to be erected and plans- for 
building other facilities will be de- 
cided at a meeting of stockholders 
after all stock is sold. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET HELD 
BY BALTIMORE BAKERS 


BALTIMORE—The largest and one 
of the most successful annual ban- 
quets of the Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion of. Baltimore, was held at the 
Hotel Emerson April 18, under the 
direction of Jerome J. Fritsch. At- 
tending were 289 guests. 
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GRAIN PROBLEMS OF 
OKLAHOMA DISCUSSED 


Grain problems of Oklahoma were 
discussed by three grain experts in 
five Oklahoma towns last week. 
Willis B. Combs, marketing specialist 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and F. W. Rhodes and J. W. 
Fletcher, Enid, Okla., grain inspec- 
tors, were the main ‘speakers. The 
subject of each address was wheat 
growing and marketing presently 
facing Oklahoma wheat growers and 
grain men. 
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DAVID FINLEY ELECTED 
OFFICIAL OF BEMIS FIRM 


ST. LOUIS—David M. Finley, chief 
accountant of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St, Louis, has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of the company, it 
was announced last week. Mr. Fin- 
ley has been with the accounting and 
auditing department since 1937. Mr. 
Finley is a certified public accountant 
and a member of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, the Control- 
lers Institute of America. and the 
Tax Executives Institute. 
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PMA Says “No” to 
Grain Merchants’ 
Handling Plea 


WASHINGTON—Officials of Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion grain branch last week denied 
a request of grain commission mer- 
chants to participate in the han- 
dling of government wheat stocks 
obtained under loan defaults. 

The officials told a trade com- 
mittee that there was no place this 
year for the commission men in gov- 
ernment plants. The trade commit- 
tee had expressed fears to govern- 
ment officials that the presence of 
the Credit Commodity Corporation 
in the grain business was slowly cur- 
tailing the volume of business these 
merchants handled and depriving 
them of a satisfactory business vol- 
ume, 

It was the trade contention that 
it performs a true economic func- 
tion in the forwarding and transit 
services which are involved and nec- 
essary for the movement of defaulted 
loan wheat from the farm and coun- 
try storage to terminals or into the 
export flow. ; 

The rejection of the trade plea 
last week appears to close the matter. 
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HARRY M. BAINER, R.R. 
AGRICULTURIST, DEAD 


KANSAS CITY—Harry M. Bainer, 
the first field director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., died April 
23 in Grand Central Station, New 
York. Mr. Bainer, whose home is in 
Amarillo, Texas, was agricultural 
agent for the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

Mr. Bainer was agricultural agent 
for the Santa Fe line for many years 
but left that position to serve as the 
first director of the original Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., organized 
more than two decades ago. He con- 
tinued in that capacity for several 
years until the association became 
dormant due to dwindling income. At 
that time Mr. Bainer returned to his 
position with the Santa Fe. 

Some years later the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. was revived, prin- 
cipally through the support of millers, 
and John Parker was selected as 
field director of its activities, later 
to be succeeded by Cliff E. Skiver, 
the present field director. Mr. Bainer 
was widely known and respected in 
agricultural circles of the Southwest. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PAYS $.84375 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., meet- 
ing April 25 at the site of its new 
chemical plant at Kankakee, IIl., de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $.84375 
a share of General Mills 3%4% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
payable June 1 to stockholders of 
record May 10. This is the 15th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend on Gen- 
eral Mills 3%% preferred stock. 


—_——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.61 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.61 
as compared with 15.95 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 24.01 as compared 
with 28.48 a year ago. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: No improvement in flour 
business was experienced the past week by 
millers in this area. Domestic business con- 
tinued on a piecemeal basis and export 
workings were reduced. The Production and 
Marketing Administration again was out 
of the market, even though funds for im- 
mediate purchase of relief flour were voted 
recently. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 50% of capacity, compared with 41% 
the preceding week and 4% a year ago. 
The healthier average last week was due 
to the export business with Great Britain, 
those sales representing 58% of the week's 
total. 

Most domestic bakery sales were in the 
600- to 1,200-sack class, for shipment this 
week or next from the mill. Some mills re- 
ported that there was a slight increase 
in the number of these small orders, but 
aggregate sales were still very disappoint- 
ing. Hardly any bookings reached the 5,000- 
sack category. There was some inquiry 
by chain bakers, but little if any business 
was concluded with the larger baking or- 
ganizations. Smaller bakers were extremely 
careful in their buying and were shopping 
around with every confidence of getting 
supplies at about whatever price they want 
to pay. 

Family flour business continued in about 
the same vein as the preceding week. Book- 
ings were for minor amounts or for mixed 
ears. A good share of the business was on 
a price date of shipment basis. 

Domestic and export clears were very 
slow moving items on the market. Even 
though the output of clears was not heavy, 
it was difficult to find a place to go with 
supplies which were available for early ship- 
ment. Prices dropped as much as 25¢ sack 
as a result. 

In the export field, Great Britain con- 
cluded covering current quarter needs by 
buying final amounts of reportedly soft 
wheat flour April 21 at $4.75, unenriched, 
140’s jutes, seaboard. On the previous go- 
around earlier in the week, the British booked 
sizable amounts of 72% extraction flour 
with several southwestern mills at $4.75, 
140’s jutes, seaboard. An aggregate of ap- 
proximately one million sacks has been ac- 
quired by Great Britain for shipment from 
seaboard prior to July 1. Other export 
workings were minor in the Southwest. 
Southwestern quotations to Latin Ameri- 
ean connections are out of line with flour 
milled in bond from Canadian wheat in the 
East, and some millers believe that only a 
subsidy to southwestern mills will help 
to revive the export flour business south 
of the border. 

Production at Kansas City rose to 67% 
of capacity last week, compared with 60% 
the preceding week and 95% a year ago. 

Quotations April 23, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5@5.15, standard patent $4.90@5, straight 
$4.85@4.95; established brands of family 
flour $5.75@6.60, first clears $3.40@3.50, 
second clears $3.10, 1% ash clears or higher 
$2.95@3; soft wheat short patent $6.50@ 
6.60, straight $5.25@5.35, cake flour $6.25 
@6.60. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
4 quiet, 5 slow, 9 dull. 

Omaha: Improved flour sales were re- 
ported here last week. Buying increases 
were noted only on the domestic scene with 
bakery and export sales still in a slump. 
Production schedules jumped by one-day 
due to the increased sales. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
40%, compared with 48% a week ago and 
72% a year ago. All sales were domestic 
and divided 55% to the family Buyers and 
45% to the bakers. Operations averaged 
68%, compared with 65% a week ago and 
83% a year ago. Prices closed practically 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons April 23: carlots, 
family short patent $5.90@6.55, standard 
patent $5.80@6.35; bakers, unenriched short 
patent $5.59@5.69, standard patent $5.49@ 
5.59, straight grade $5.39@5.49. Truck lots 
36¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was extreme- 
ly slow for mills of this area. Buyers show 
no indication of abandoning their policy 
of contracting only immediate needs, and 
these needs apparently were even smaller 
than usual. Some export inquiry was re- 
ceived, but price ideas were too far apart. 
Shipping directions were as good as could 
be expected. Prices were up 10@20¢ sack, 
reflecting the softened feed market. Mills 
were willing to make concessions for spot 
business. 


Texas: Demand last week was not even 
as good as in the previous week; sales to- 
taled 10 to 15% of capacity and again 
almost entirely to domestic outlets. Opera- 
tions were at about the same rate as the 
previous week, 50 to 60% of capacity. 
Prices are about unchanged; quotations 
April 23, cottons 100’s: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.20@6.40; high patent $5.90 
@6.10; standard bakers, plain $5.40@5.45, 
clears, plain $4.30@4.40, delivered TCP. 

Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
declined last week, one mill closing for a 
two-week period. Domestic sales averaged 





36% of capacity, compared with 65% the 
preceding week. Export sales were negligi- 
ble. Shipping directions are improved and 
were fair. Prices were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack higher. 

Salina: A little better inquiry was noted 
for flour the past week, but bookings were 
small. Prices are unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions are good. 
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Minneapolis: Even bargain prices offered 
by mills for quick shipment are not attract- 
ing any volume of spring wheat flour busi- 
ness. All classes of bakers hold to their 
recent policy of hand-to-mouth buying and 
refuse to extend themselves farther than 
30 days ahead. Millers also prefer to stay 
on the nearby price -basis, due to the un- 
certainty about millfeed credits in the dis- 
tant future. High feed returns have made 
it possible for mills to offer some very at- 
tractive flour prices where immediate ship- 
ment is to be made, but the feed market 
shows signs of having passed its peak and 
future credits may not be so favorable. 

Bakery sales the past week were generally 
limited to one to three carlots and this 
type of buying was practiced by both the 
large and small operators. Family trade 
was about as disappointing as were the 
bakery outlets. 

Sales of flour by northwestern mills last 
week amounted to 51% of capacity, against 
52% the previous week and 40.8% a year 
ago. Shipments of flour from Northwest 
mills last week represents 62% of capacity, 
against 70% the previous week. 

Minneapolis mills operated at 51% of ca- 
pacity last week, against 48% the previous 
week and 65% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, last week’s operations were 
56%, against 55% the previous week and 
69% a year ago. ° 

The price situation was difficult to de- 
scribe. Most mills were quoting prices for 
shipment to the end of May and adding 
20@25¢ sack for June and beyond, due to 
the millfeed uncertainty. The following quo- 
tations are for May shipment, with first 
half May at a discount of 10@15¢ sack 
under last half. 

Quotations April 25: standard patent $5.05 
@5.30, short patent $5.20@5.40, high glu- 
ten $5.20@5.50, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.60, first clear $5@ 
5.25, second clear $3.90@4.80, whole wheat 
$5.05@5.30 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour the past week was only mod- 
erate, as buying continues to be a hand-to- 
mouth affair. Shipping directions were sat- 
isfactory. Mills operated five days at near 
capacity. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The local flour market con- 
tinues quiet, although some improvement 
in interest is shown which has resulted in 
more one- and two-carlot sales. Buying 1s 
confined to day-to-day purchasing for 
prompt delivery. Directions are fair. Faniily 
flour business is quiet and the slight re- 
duction in price was not conducive to re- 
newed interest. Sales were widely scattered. 
Deliveries are also slaw. 

Quotations April 23: spring top patent 
$5.30@5.56, standard patent $5.10@5.36, first 
clear $4.65@5.33; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.20@5.33, 95% patent 
$5@5.18, first clear $4.30; soft winter short 
patent $6@6.80, standard patent $5.25@6.55, 
first clear $5.55@5.67. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area report flour 
bookings as rather light. The trade in gen- 
eral continue to buy for their immediate 
and nearby wants. However, some new 
business was placed on the books. Basier 
prices failed to encourage any substantial 
buying. The bakery and family trades are 
staying close to shore and refuse to make 
any long-time bookings at present levels. 

The better grades of spring wheat clears 
are in good demand. The better grade of 
winter wheat is in fair demand; otherwise, 
no particular interest is shown. Jobbers 
report the trade continues to book only 
for immediate and nearby wants, with an 
occasional car for 30-day delivery. Bakers 
fail to show any interest at present prices. 
Shipping instructions are light. Prices for 
hard and soft patent are steady to 20¢ 
higher; clears are steady to 15¢ higher. 
Spring wheat patents are 5¢ lower; clears 
are steady. 

Central states mills report very little 
change from past weeks. No interest on 
the part of buyers is being shown. Buy- 
ing from hand-to-mouth with and occa- 
sional car for 30-day delivery is about the 
only booking being done. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. Prices for hard and soft 
patent are steady to 20¢ higher, with 
clears steady. 

Quotations, St. Louis, April 21, In 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.05, 
ordinary $5.20; top hard $6.75, ordinary 
$5; bakers flour, soft winter short patent 
$5.95, cake $5.95, pastry $4.95, soft straight 
$5.10, soft clears $4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.25, standard patent $5.05, clears 
$4.10; spring wheat short patent $5.30, 
—. $5.20, clears $65.10, low protein 

-90. 


Toledo: Sale of flour continued slow last 
week, with buyers disposed to take on only 
enough for nearby requirements and with 
the mills in need of additional sales for 
immediate shipment in order to maintain 
even present reduced rates of operation. 


This condition has prevailed for so long 
and the pressure of the need of new 
business has been so acute with some few 
mills that it has led to concessions that 
were not justified by costs of wheat and 
conversions. 

It is expected that there will be no 
change in present ssupended animation in 
the business until after the new crops 
are known and measured. 

The Toledo bid April 22 for No. 2 soft 
red wheat 39%¢ rate points to New York 
is now on the basis of about 3¢ under 
Chicago May future, as compared with 10¢ 
under not so long ago, or around $2.25% 
@2.26%. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour buying still is lagging in 
the domestic market. The trade apparently 
is satisfied to await crop deevlopments 
and actions of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Export business is picking up with 
a renewal of milling-in-bond. Approximate- 
ly one million bushels of -Canadian wheat 
has been received in the city from lake 
freighters for milling-in-bond. The large 
mills have substantial orders for this type 
of business at present after a long lapse 
during the war. This type of milling is 
expected to help the milifeed market as 
the by-products of this grain stays in this 
country. Both bakers and the family trade 
are confining buying to nearby needs and 
demanding price concessions. Competition 
for what business exists is very strong. 
Prices have dropped 5@10¢ sack. 

Quotations April 23, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.15@7.25, high gluten $5.65@5.70, 
standard $5.55@5.60, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.60@5.65, first clear 
$5.30@5.35; soft winter short patent $5.65 
@5.70, straight $5.50@5.55, first clear $4.40 
@4.45. J 

New York: Interest in flour continues 
dull, with only routine small-lot purchas- 
ing noted and bakers displaying little in- 
terest in anything except immediate and 
quick shipment. 

Trade observers attribute this continued 
hand-to-mouth policy to prevailing dis- 
counts for new crop and the good over- 
all crop outlook. Bakers, as a consequence, 
seem inclined to hold back, anticipating 
lower prices when new crop flour is pro- 
curable. 

Although this cautious attitude has been 
in evidence for the past few weeks, it is 
doubted that replacements will be made by 
bakers beyond immediate needs in the im- 
mediate future. 

Interest in durum granular, family flour 
and rye flour also continues dull with the 
general pattern similar to that noted for 
other flours. 

Prices at the close of the week were in 
most cases comparable with the previous 
week. 

Quotations April 23: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $5.70@5.90, standard 
patents $5.55@5.75, clears $5.45@5.60; south- 
western short patents $5.75@6.05, standard 
patents $5.50@5.75; high ratio cake flours 
$6@7.10, soft winter straights $5.30@5.75. 


Pittsburgh: The flour market has revert- 
ed to the recent dull. pattern of selling. 
There is one exception to the picture worth 
mentioning. One, perhaps two, large mills 
again accepted offers at prices 20@25¢ 
under general quotations. Representatives of 
these mills state they have had a fairly 
good week of sales in both spring wheat 
bakery flour and advertised family patents. 
Even with price concessions, commitments 
are made no longer than for 30 days and 
orders also are limited to small amounts. 
Flour salesmen in some instances are men- 
tioning that if sales remain at the present 
level they will endorse a government move- 
ment of salary subsidies for flour salesmen. 

Flour buyers are more cautious in their 
buying policies than ever. They seem con- 
fused by factors of domestic and overseas 
politics, wheat crop figures for this year 
and also unempolyment figures and prob- 
lems faced by a new agreement for the coal 
miners of the local districts. Bakers report 
a good Easter and Passover demand for 
baked merchandise. A cut in the price of 
both advertised and unadvertised family 
patents gained some sales to both flour 
jobbers and grocers. Both are showing 
increased caution in buying. Retail de- 
mand for family patents is still augmented 
by judicious advertising and the response 
to this is good. Directions on all flours 
range from fair to very good. Prices at 
the week-end show a slight upward shift. 
Sales of Kansas patents are very slow. 
Soft wheat cake flours sdéld only in very 
limited amounts. Pastry flour sales are 
also at a low point. 

Quotations April 23, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 10-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakery standard patent $5.45@5.58, medium 
patent $5.55@5.65, short patent $5.65@5.72; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.50@5.90, 
medium patent $5.55@5.95, short patent 
$5.60@6; clears $5.13@5.75, high glutens 
$5.83@6.05; family flour, advertised brands 
$6.71@6.74, unadvertised brands $6@6.45; 
pastry and cake flours $5.20@6.59; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.04. 

Philadelphia: The recent sinking tendency 
of flour prices on the local market has 
driven bakery operators to the sidelines for 
a careful appraisal of the situation, which 
they hope will serve as guidance in the 
matter of recognizing the opportune time 
to buy. 

This retreat from participation in cur- 
rent dealings is in accord with operating 
procedures of recent months and is respon- 
sible for dealings contracting to the point 
where very little flour is actually changing 
hands. 

There are some who think the decline 
will extend beyond its present limit be- 
fore any recovery sets in. 

A number of observers say that the slow- 
er activity can be no more than a tem- 
porary condition, because bakery stocks 
are known to be rather low and the nor- 
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mal day-to-day production requirement, 
soon will pull them below the level a 
which the majority of operators like t, 
see them. 

Hence, it is expected that there wil) be 
spasmodic hand-to-mouth purchases for jm. 
mediate shipment by those who are yp. 
willing to engage in any real replenish. 
ment program until they are convinced 
the time is ripe. 

The past week witnessed a number of 
offers by various mills to supply spot de. 
livery at substantial reductions from post. 
ed quotations; but reports indicate these 
measures have proven ineffectual. 

Some believe that the course of millfeeg 
might hold the key to the flour price tren 
and the gyrations of offal are attracting 
a considerable following, particularly among 
those who have been predicting a suddey 
reversal of its upward trend. 

Part of the bearishness over flour cap 
be traced to reports from growing areas 
which indicate there is still plenty of olq 
wheat to be moved by farmers, backed up 
by preliminary advice indicating the new 
crop be a huge one. 

Meanwhile, operators of retail bakery es. 
tablishments report a slight pickup in de. 
mand, particularly for sweet good now 
that the Lenten season and the Jewish 
holidays are over. They add, however, that 
the volume remains far below normal. 

Quotations April 23: spring family $6.55 
@6.65, high gluten $5.95@6.05, short patent 
$5.85@5.95, standard patent $5.75@5.)5, first 
clear $5.35@5.60; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@5.70, standard $5.40@5.60, soft win. 
ter standard $5@5.25. 

Boston: Flour quotations were highly ir. 
regular in the local market. Springs are 5 
lower .with hard winters losing 10¢. Soft 
wheat flours were rather erratic with 
changes ranging from 10¢ lower to 2 
higher. Soft wheat flour orders came from 
sources that were rather desperately in 
need of immediate. replacements, 

Once again the bulk of the trading was 
confined to minimum lots and then only 
for nearby shipment. Practically no future 
business beyond 30 days was reported. Bear- 
ish-minded operators are hailing the good 
crop reports with most of them feeling that 
lower prices are merely a matter of time. 
This sentiment is naturally stimulated by 
the favorable crop prospects and counts 
for the difficulty in attempting to «arrange 
forward commitments. 

Quotations April 23: spring short patents 
$5.80@5.95, standards $5.65@5.80, hich glu- 
ten $5.80@5.95, first clears $5.50@5.65, hard 
winter short patents $5.85@6.10, standards 
$5.55@5.70, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.20@ 
6.45, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
5.90, high ratio $6.05@7.15, family $7.27 


@7.30. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Continued lagging of flour 
sales is evident, with greater pleasure be- 
ing exercised by millers and jobbers, par- 
ticularly for prompt and 30-day business. 
Buyers on the other hand are continuing 
a policy of extreme caution and beyond 
taking advantage of prompt shipment prices, 
which show a good discount, are reluctant 
to book their requirements for the next 30 
days. Hard winters are the best sellers, 
with northern springs meeting better ac 
ceptance from bakers and jobbers since 
the easing of prices. Purchases on the latter 
extend into May. Soft winters from the 
midwestern states are in poor demand 
Cracker and cookie bakers are purchasing 
only for nearby shipment and the higher 
prices on Pacific Coast soft flours are prac- 
tically shutting them out of the market 
Shipping directions are showing « slight 
improvement, although stocks on hand re- 
main low. Export sales are exceptionally 
quiet, with the British Food Ministry the 
heaviest buyer, having now completed the 
balance of its needs. South American in- 
quiries are very limited and only a small 
volume of business is being worked. 

Quotations April 23, carlots, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.25@5.35, standard $5.1! 
@5.25, first clear $4@4.30; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.80, standard 
$5.50@5.65, first clear $5.05@5.40, high glu- 
ten $5.75@5.95; soft wheat short pater 
$5.55@6.05, straight $5.05@5.30, first clear 
$4.40@4.65, high gluten cake $5.50@6.25: 
Pacific Coast cake $6.60@6.80, pastry $5.8 
@6.05; all rail basis, shipments | barge 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The flour trade is so dull that 
there isn’t much to comment on. !' 
derstood that over 220,000 sacks 
business was placed on the coast la 
but this is a relatively small’ am« 
reports stated that most of it 
California mills, with only one or 
cific Northwest mills participating, a 
on a very limited basis. Domestic 
is extremely competitive. Bakers an 
salers are running on very shor 
tories, but see nothing in the fit 
encourage forward buying. Some 
smaller interior mills continue to 
down, and the terminal mills are op 
on a restricted basis. Family pate 
bluestem $5.92, bakery $5.93, past y 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


of Ca 
nadian flour were reported for export 
other than U.K. and old established ™ 
kets in the West Indies, etc, Sma!l mills 





Toronto-Montreal: No new sales 


unless they have established feed business 
are finding the going hard. Domes'‘ic a 
kets are stationary. Quotations April 4 
top patent springs for use in Cana:ia a 
bbl., seconds $10.40, bakers $10.30, in + 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added x 
eartage where used. For export us. 
government regulation flour $14.15 
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shipment to end of June, Halifax 








‘ohn. 

of winters have picked up a little 
the past week but are still below nor- 
——. April 23: $9.50 bbl., sec- 
nd jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 
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ar " 
eplenian. wot much winter wheat is moving as 
onvinced s are busy looking after their seed- 
ing. Quotations April 23: $2 bu. bulk mill, 
imber of $2.08@ 2.10 bu. carlots, f.o.b. shipping points. 
Spot de- wer: There has been no improve- 
Dm post- ment in the export flour situation here, al- 
te these though the domestic picture is somewhat 
brighter with sales opening up both in 
millfeed sores and among the baking trade. 
ice trend Outside of regular business to Manila, 
ittracting Canadian exporters found little to interest 
ly among them during the week. There continued to 
a sudden pe @ fair number of inquiries but in prac- 
day every instance the necessary dollar 
flour can qedits were not available. There have 
NE areas peen recurring rumors of flour business to 
ty of old the north China part of Tientsin, but it 
acked up now appears that merchants there, operat- 
the new = with little trouble under the Commu- 
nist regime, are interested only in buying 
akery es- here if barter deals can be arranged. 
ip in de- Tt is also understood here that import 
ods, now controls, the same as in effect in south 
e Jewish Chima, are now used at Tientsin where 
ver, that oly certain essential goods may be brought 
mal, in Uhder permit and it is understood that 
nily $6.55 at present flour is not classed as “essen- 
rt patent tial.” 
5.55, first There have also been rumors that now 
rt patent the Nationalists are being forced to flee 
soft win- to Formosa, there may be some orders 
for Canadian flour from the official Chi- 
highly ir- nese purchasing mission which bought some 
gs are 5¢ 5,000 tons near the end of the year: How- 
10¢. Soft ever, this business is still up in the air. 
tic with Domestic hard wheat flour prices are 
r to 20¢ holding unchanged after the March advance. 
ame from Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons -April 


rately in %: first patents $11.25, with small lots 

at $11..5; bakers patents $10.75. Western 
ding was cake and pastry to the trade is $11.60@ 
then only 1205 with little Ontario pastry available 
no future around $12@13. 


ted. Bear- Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
the good four last week totaled more than 69,500 bbl., 
eling that the bulk of which went to various Class 2 
> of time. destinations. A small amount was destined 
ulated by for the U.K. Domestic trade is moderate, 
.ccounts and supplies are moving freely. Mills have 
Oo arrange ample stocks of wheat on hand. 
Quotations April 23: top patent springs 
rt patents for delivery between Fort William and the 
high glu- British Columbia boundary, ranged from 


5.65, hard $11.156@ 11.30 cottons; second patents $10.65 


standards @10.80, second patents to bakers $10.15 


ur $6.20@ 010.30 
ts $6.30@ 
nily $7.27 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
g of flour inspection division as reported by the Board 











2asure be- of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 

bers, par- William, Ont., April 14, 1949 (000’s omit- 
business. ted): * ‘Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

continuing Fort William and 

1d beyond Port Arthur .. 32,907 3,304 1,386 4,823 

ent prices, Vancouver-New 

T nolan Westminster .. 7,601 we, Me." 8s 

1e next 30 Churchill ....... 100 ie Agi 

st sellers, Int, public and 

better ac semi-public ele- 

bers since Vators ........ 138 os 30 872 
the latter 

from the Totals ........ 40,746 3,304 1,664 5,846 

nae oe Year ago ..... 28,416 1,614 7,380 10,955 

purchasing Receipts during week ontee April 14: 

‘he higher PL Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,108 83 504 588 

are prac- seaboard. 2,831 a6 53 16 

e market Int, public and 

- a slight semi-public ele- 

. hand re- SR 19 is 9 6 
) ally 

os 3 the ME aeeBIS «+e 957 183 565 610 
leted the _ahiprenis a "week ending April 14: 

Brie an in- Pt William-Pt. Arthur— 

y a small EE ives cas's 9,418 528 403 208 

od =. ee 36 4 272 130 

packed in maaprocessed - * 

‘inter bak- - tee ee o% 2 3 

dard $6.10 — 1,461 

ing whee! Si eheeeeiiaagy ¢ 59 2 

te oer terminals* 26 a 24 26 

ot A. ~- Ts ..:..... 10,955 532 800 401 


~ Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 

5.0 G0, EE ito April 14, 1949: 

astry — Pt Wm.-Pt. Ar..125,641 12,539 40,307 35,878 

| by bare Pacifie seaboard. 41, nH -. 1,669 358 
Churehii! 


4,4 ee ee as 
Other terminals* 570 2 557 1,973 











| dull that Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
_ it is un fa MR to April 14, 1949: 
3 of PMA My St Wm. Pt Ar. . 99, 1377 10,043 43,156 35,426 
ast week seaboar 35,1 . 2,246 340 
meant and fa MMRDA... 5,314 Pa 1 
went t wher terminals* 549 4 611 1,465 
or two Pa *All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
aid those fj “igals, western division. 
ic —_ 
ole- 
> United States Grain Stocks 
future Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
ne of the mt the principal markets of the U.s. 
to be shu close of the week ending April 16, 
e@ « ar) i April 17, 1948, as reported to the 
ate rt $6. Branch of the Production and Market- 
astry $5.7 Se iaistration of the U.S. Department 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
mK ETS —American—, -——in bond— 
April April April April 
— a 16, 17, @ 16, 17, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
es of Co Hi Wheat 2... 123,534 63,467 -. 1,015 
export t ees 19,665 7,831 39 aj 
ished ma BCom 3,926 2,583 499 6 
imal] mils MR 2,324 1,513 917 
) business’ i Siiey 9,584 12,849 oe 
nes‘ic mar -... 18,079 3,860 “a 
) April 3: 8 .... 4,986 6,761 
nada 8 of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
.30, in + fin Canada markets April 16 (figures 
a ded x a responding date of a year ago given 
rt to a0 ntheses): wheat, none (91,000) bu.; 
15 for 2 531,000 (449,000): oats none (none); 








ba (41,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 








MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a Comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for April 16 and 23: 


BRAN— April 16 ne 23 
ASS ae $....@*58.60 ee 26 
OS ioe rake eee @*44.50 @*44.75 
| A 37.50@ 38.25 37. 00@ 37.50 
Mn. wh. o+ on 35.25@ 36.50 34.00@ 35.60 
August ....... 35.25@ 36.25 34.00@ 35.50 
September .... 34.75@ 36.00 34:00@ 35.50 

SHORTS— 
|. Pee $59.45@ 60.40 $....@*56.80 
) eee ernirns 52.75@ 63.25 «++» @*51.25 
. ey ee 45.75@ 47.50 45.00@ 46.50 
PUR 635 ted 3 41.50@ 43.00 40.00@ 41.50 
p | ee 40.50@ 42.50 39.75@ 41.50 
September .... 40.25@ 42.25 39.50@ 41.50 
Sales (tons) .. 360 360 

*Sale. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending April 16, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis. 311 131 63 31 10,194 2,936 


Duluth ..... 16 21 -- 254 2,161 870 
Week ending April 23: 


Minneapolis. 53 143 44 37 10,207 2,738 
Duluth ..... 41 24 -» 189 2,200 705 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 16, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis .. wes +.» 11,760 10,350 

Kansas City .. 2,250 2,580 3,780 5,220 

Milwaukee .... 60 90 3,840 3,840 
Week ending April 23: 

Minneapolis .. ses +» 11,880 9,480 

Kansas City .. 1,920 2,550 5,010 7,260 

Milwaukee .... 30 Sane 4,740 3,420 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, April 16, 1949 (000's 
omitted) : . 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 





Baltimore ...... we os 

DRE Nivcedeces ad 499 655 
pres 253 357 

Chicago ........ és Js oe 

Lakes .......... 493 ~t 237 oe 

Milwaukee ...... oe ha os 63 

New York ...... < ‘ oe 
Wetale: sesicese 728 856 892 63 

Previous week .. ois 499 705 65 

April 17, 1948 .. 1,016 6 ee oe 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


April April April April 
2 9 6 ‘23 


Four mills ... 23,522 21,891 27,910 *19,087 
*Three mills. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 














| FLOUR BRANDS 





The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

OLEANDER—Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since July 10, 1917. 

SUNFLOUR—Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co.; wheat flour. Use claimed since Au- 
gust, 1945. 

DOUBLE SEVEN—Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1931. 

STRONGHEART — Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; hard wheat first clear 
flour. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1917. 

HOVIS—Hovis, Ltd., London, England, 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Nov. 13, 
1890. 

CERVATO BLANCO—Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1910. 

KANSBEST—Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since June 24, 1947. 

KING GRIZZLY — Montana Flour Mills 
Co., doing business as Judith Basin Mills, 
Inc., Great Falls, Mont.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Oct. 26, 1926. 

SUNFLOWER — Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co.; corn meal. Use claimed since 1917. 

COMPASS—Eagle Roller Mill Co., doing 
business as -New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co.; wheat flour, rye flour and corn meal. 
Use claimed since April 1, 1907. 

FAIRWAY—tTwin City Wholesale Grocer 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; bleached wheat flour, 
whole wheat flour and wheat graham flour. 
Use claimed since July 14, 1923. 

BIG HORN—Nebraska Consolidated Millis 
Co., doing business as Ravenna Mills, Oma- 
ha, Neb.; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Sept. 10, 1925. 

CAPITOLA—Atlanta Milling Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; self-rising flour, wheat flour. - Use 
claimed since February, 1899. 

RITI—Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
town, Ill.; wheat flour and corn meal. Use 
claimed since January, 1890. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans: City St. Louis Buffalo 
ST TEE, “otis vce cesses hwe $...@6.95 $...@6.60 $...@... $...@... $7.15@7.25 
Spring top patent ............... 6.30@6.86 vec @ecs ey | SN «rte edés re weer 
Spring high gluten .............. 5.20 @5.50 es Hy --@... 5.65@5.70 
PE ED, LES chats sec evewupetes 4 4% 5.20@5.40 or, See + Oe | 6d HP uss 
Spring standard .............+.. 5.10@5.36 5.05@5.30 ...@... --@5.20 5.55 @5.60 
Spring first clear ............... 4.65@5.33 6.00@5.25 ...@... --@5.10 5.50@5.55 
Hard winter family ............. Ps ee --@... 5.75@6.60 ~ 3) Ze oe 
SO ee ere eee 5.20@5.33 o@. 5.00@5.15 - +» @5.25 To. nT 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.00 @5.18 -@. 4.90@5.00 --@5.05 56.60@5.65 
Hard winter first clear .......... «+ »@4,30 -@. 3.40@3.50 --@4.10 5.30@5.36 
Soft winter family .............. ovale. gre -@. oe ee --@6.05 Se. ee 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.00 @6.80 ae @. 6.50@6.60 --@5.95 5.65@5.70 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.25 @6.55 @. rei awe oD eer Te ee 
Soft winter straight ............. re --@. 5.25 @56.35 --@5.10 5.50@5.55 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.55 @5.67 --@. ee ee --@4.25 4.40@4.45 
Se TR YPN FR cose ete th tees 3.97@4.15 --@4.13 --@.. -»-@4.40 ...@4,75 
a SP a eres Pee ee 3.00 @3.37 ---@3.73 Saale oe ee .» @3.50 
Brera, BPG BUR cece sec ckses 5.31@5.37 5.00@5.05 -@. --@6.00 --@5.54 
. New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
| Ser. eer ee $7.22@7.25 $6.55@6.65 $...@... $6.71@6.74 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............. 5.70@5.90 5.95@6.05 5.80@5.95 5.83@6.05 ...@.. 
SD NS v0 06.0 0.4'0'0.9.60 v6 seve -»--@... 6.85@5.95 5.80@5.95 56.60@6.00 a Se 
Spring standard ..............+.. 5.55@5.75 5.75@5.85 5.65@5.80 5.50@5.90 ~ a 
Spring first clear ...........+... 5.456@5.60 5.35@5.60 5.50@6.65 6.13@5.75 ‘ar 8 
DF ee eee ee 5.75@6.05 6.50@5.70 5.85@6.10 6. aac 72 - le 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.50@5.75 65.40@5.60 5.55@5.70 5. wey .58 er 
Soft winter family ............. celigas veut «++ 7,27@7,30 oP ab id's t 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.30@5.75 ate 5.30@5.90 oD. «0.0 oT we 
Soft winter standard ..... pears . cw aes 0@5.2 vo Wee ai naib ee ge 
Rye flour, white .............66. 4.30 @4.55 s0@ 4.4 --@. 4.35@4.50 = pe 
eS ee Ee Tere ee oie ik nas -@. --@. 3.65@4.00 we 
DUFemh, GEGM., WU ..ccie'cecewcce 5.57 @5.77 -@. so. -- @5.79 cee Aas 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..... $...@6.90 $...@.. Spring top patent $...@10.90 $11.15 @11.30 
po Aree we) 7) eres eee Spring sec. pat.f§ ...@10.40 10.65@10.80 
Bakery grades ..... oan. tic aes Spring first clearf ...@ 9.20 ok a. es 
PE pebsbacaeehees -«+@5.77 coe tee Spring exports §.. ...@14.15 cae 
Ont. soft winterst ...@ 9.50 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. §280- Ib. " eattelia. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $59.50@60.00 $....@56.50 awk oe Su os err, aah Biss te ee 
Hard winter bran .. Tor, Jee CCUM be ee 52.560@53.00 ‘Kieu, MELE -@ 
Soft winter bran .. wr UO 60+ a pove rh. eee 62.75 @63.25 63. 50@64. 50 
Standard midds.* .. 62.00@63.00 ~+++@58.50 cae bhOe ase Oe, meek .@ 
Flour midds.t ..... 62.00 @63.00 ~++--@58.50 54.50@55.00 65.25 @65.75 66. 00a 67. 00 
MOG GOD ci cecicvces 61.50@63.00 -..-@59.50 wer, Wie ey. Pee .-@ 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $69.00@69.50 $....@74.00 §$....@75.00 $69.50@73.30 §$....@.... 
Standard midds.* .. 65.00@65.50 ~++-@74.00 -+--@74.00 69.50@73.30 TTT) Mire 
Flour midds.t ..... 66.00 @67.00 «+++ @74.00 ee, eee 72.00 @73.80 rer eee 
7 Barer res 64.50@65.00 «++ +@74.00 «+++@77.00 74.00 @ 74.30 0009 @ ores 
Spring bran Shorts Midds. 
TPOPOMte .ccscove $....@62.00 §$....@62.00 §....@62.00 
qwinnipeg ....... 55.00 @57.00 54.00@ 56.00 iis, a vie ch 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAX 
-—Minneapoli 5 Chicago—- ——— -- Kansas city—. Mpls. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Oct. 


April 18 . 213% 198% 192% 222 193% 193% 194% 207% 184 184% 374 
April 19 . 216% 201% 194% 224% 195% 195 196% 209% 185% 185% 376 
April 20 . 216% 202 195 223% 195% 195% 197% 209% 186% 186% 377 
April 21 . 218% 204% 195% 224% 197% 197% 199% 210% 187% 188 377 
April 22 . 217% 203% 195% 223% 197% 196% 198% 209% 187% 188% 377 
April 23 . 218 203% 195% 223% 196 196 197% 209% 187% 187% 377 








--CORN-— RYE OATS 

Chicag hicag Winnipeg Minneapolis “Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 
April 18 .133% 132% 127% 128% 117% 118 126% 124% 69 63% 63 58% 
April 19 .135% 135% 128% 131 119% 119% 128% 125% 70% 63% 64 59% 
April 20 .134% 134% 129 130% 121 12 129% 126% 69% 63% 63% 58% 
April 21 .135% 135% 129% 131 124% 124% 130% 129 69% 63% 63% 58% 


April 22 .134% 133% 129% 131% 124% 124% 131% 129% 69% 63% 62% 58% 
April 23 .133% 134 126% 130% 123% 124 121% 129% 67% 61% 61% 57% 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on April 16, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








-——Wheat— ——Corn—, -—Oats—~ -—Rye— -~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 





Baktimore .«..%65..... 2,962 947 1,215 317 155 5 298 42 260 4 
MEE. o's b eidis big te 8.6 one 198 14 362 es ee 2 o* + 5 es 
Buffalo ikea ni. 0.0 , 1,083 1,041 2,544 140 434 65 83 27 115 194 

Afloat. Pa > 950 ne Ts es a re 5 oe > 
eS ae eee 1,292 563 3,358 2,156 498 237 674 120 366 369 
ere +, SB079 6,477 3,835 390 356 188 177 eo 729 1,143 
Wt. Week .fs.8s. 4,577 4,192 67 96 119 148 9 bi» 24 10 
Galveston ...... eax 2,906 1,605 139 ee os ee oe ae ée re 
Hutchinson ......... 9,216 10,285 os Y ia ad 11 7 4 3 
Indianapolis ......... 575 512 953 878 82 86 50 9 . es 
Kansas City ....: *... 26,687 11,496 368 424 78 20 193 79 112 141 
Milwaukee ........... 67 o* 4 2 35 87 ae -. 1,772 3,881 
Minneapolis .......... 3,062 1,545 560 45 473 243 603 916 3,889 4,759 
New Orleans ......... 297 628 736 22 2 53 o¢ ae t. Ke 
New York ..........- 1,230 301 135 11 os 14 - re ae 3 
Omaha .:.....---+.-.- 123,319 1,787 548 641 53 72 33 92 48 191 
DEE nba Sad be oo Ke:0 0 #6 286 ce 65 355 és Fe - é Fe 40 
Philadelphia .......+. 1,226 689 737 90 e. 1 30 ee 346 oe 
Sioux City .......... 997 16. 45 282 102 34 11 2 58 — 
St. Joseph ....:.... 3,861 2,077 530 629 239 342 6 te 13 18 
is. BA, 6.00 os es veces 2,439 1,064 1,468 784 156 247 18 a 29 x 
MERE ete so ce edoewss 6,849 3,276 me 2 ad 11 > es és 3 
GED. oibic on ba ge vee was 6 sib 416 ne as oh ee .< ne os 
DE. Bad'dls kn <¥e eo¥S 347 es 713 

TORRE wsic.n.o nd ct¥.0as 92,482 49,455 18,818 7,262 2,782 1,853 2,194 1,294 7,765 10,767 








Brannan Farm Plan 





(Continued from page 9) 


some cost estimate of his program, 
but he failed to produce exact fig- 
ures. Instead he used assumptions 
based on possible open market price 
declines for such commodities . as 
hogs, dairy products and eggs. The 
price assumptions he used were based 
on open market price levels which re- 
flected subsidy payments at precise- 
ly the same level at which the gov- 
ernment believes this year will be 
necessary if these commodities are 
price supported. 

In so doing he drives home the 
chief attraction of his program, which 
is that by production payments—or 
subsidies to the farmer—the con- 
sumer gains the advantage of lower 
food prices. 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 
| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | 
v 


FOR SALE—ROTARY DESPATCH OVEN— 
stainless steel front—No. 152. Practically 
new. Home Service Dept., General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—A NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS 
motor, which has never been uncrated. 
220 or 440, 3,500 R.P.M., 75 H.P. This 
lists for $1,510. Will make someone a 
bargain if sold in the near future. Also, 
3-high Great Western Mill, shell bearing 
rolls, just as good as new, size 9x18. 
Rebolt sifter with motor attached for 
300-bbl. mill—brand new, never been un- 
crated. Bargain price if sold in the near 
future. Onawa Milling Co., Onawa, Iowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 























good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 





City, Mo. 

WANTED — COMPLETE CORN GRITS 
Plant or whole, or in part, essential proc- 
essing equipment. In reply advise location 


and approximate cost. Address 10267, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


The basic commodities of wheat, 
corn, cotton and tobacco, prices 
would still be supported through 
commodity loan and purchase agree- 
ment programs. They would be sub- 
ject to acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, the latter if approved 
by two-thirds of the producers. The 
current law and the Aiken Act pro- 
vide limits on acreage allotments 
based on the historical experience of 
the farm property involved. He in- 
dicated that acreage alloments on 
wheat and corn were likely on the 
next crop. 

However, in regard to limitations 
on production of non-storable or 
perishable commodities the official 
position was not firm. 


Hog Support Illustrated 


Illustrating the cost of production 
payments on hog marketings, Secre- 
tary Brannan set up this situation: 
Assuming a year’s hog production 
goal at 20 billion pounds of hogs, 
live weight, and a price support level 
of approximately $16.50 cwt., then 
assuming that 1 billion pounds of 
live hogs cannot be marketed at a 
price reflecting the income support 
standard to the producer, there is 
an immediate obligation to support 
hogs under a purchase program, the 
only method now available under the 
law. This would cost, according to 
Secretary Brannan, $230 million 
which represents the result of multi- 
plying 1 million by the support price 
of $16.50, or the price of the hogs at 
the farmer’s barn. 

However, he dismissed such a pro- 
cedure as impossible and stated that 
the buying would have to be done at 
the packing plant level where the 
pork products would cost an addition- 
al estimated $65 million. Unless these 
pork products could be sold in export 
markets the government would be 
faced with an outright loss of $230 
million since the pork probably could 
not be stored for any great length of 
time. 

Rather than submit to this out- 
right loss of money and food mate- 
rial, under his production payment 
plan the government could make a 
production payment to farmers of 
$1.10 cwt. on the 21 billion pounds 
of hogs raised or more if payments 
were only made on marketings, Mr. 
Brannan said, In other words, he 
says, “The price of hogs, live weight, 
in the market place could be reduced 
by $1.10 cwt. before it would cost 
the government more than it would 
be obligated to pay under the pres- 
ent purchase method.” 


Similar Procedure Possible 

Similar production payment proce- 
dure could be used on beef cattle, 
lambs and poultry, although the sec- 
retary declared that he did not be- 
lieve that price supporting operations 
on beef cattle or lambs would be 
needed in the near future. 

Applying his production payment 
method to eggs he cited the follow- 
ing illustration: At current con- 
sumption levels there is an annual 





WANTED: 





A Branch Manager 


Independent central states flour mill wants to hire a young 
man to manage sales in eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, preferably from headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


If your experience includes at least five years flour selling, 
and some inside sales management, here is an opportunity for 
you to move ahead and establish a sound future. Your letter 
will be held confidential, so write fully to Box 10243, care The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














commercial moéVement of approxi- 
mately 4 billiori dozen eggs. Assum- 
ing that production exceeds the 4 
billion dozen level by 300 million doz- 
en under the present program, if 
eggs were purchased in dried or froz- 
en form the cost would be $120 mil- 
lion plus transportation, storage and 
other charges amounting to $52 mil- 
lion, making a total program cost of 
$172 million. 

Under his plan, with production 
payments made to the producer, the 
government could pay the producer 
about 4¢ doz. on the 4.3 billion dozen 
eggs produced and reflect a retail 
market decline of 4¢ doz. and at 
the same time give the consumers 
access to an additional egg supply of 
300 million dozen. He used parallel 
examples to illustrate the production 
payment principle when the same 
amount of money was to be used as 
is now necessary under the purchase 
technique of the present law. 
have enither been approved or are 

Subsequent examination of the sec- 
retary disclosed that there is some 
uncertainty regarding the use of addi- 
tional controls on farmers who over- 
produce non-storable or perishable 
commodities. Congressman W. R. Po- 
age (D., Texas) noted that since 
wheat, cotton, corn and tobacco were 
to be placed under acreage controls 
and marketing quotas they would be 
penalized as compared to other pro- 
ducers who obtained production pay- 
ments. The Texas congressman failed 
to elicit from the secretary how low 
he would permit retail prices for 
farm products to fall because of ex- 
cessive production. 

Later, however, in another con- 
nection, he told Mr. Cooley that he 
would limit production payments to 
producers who cooperated with gov- 
ernment goals. Since the answer was 
isolated from Congressman Poage’s 
direct questioning, it is not clear 
what type of controls over the non- 
storable and perishable crops the sec- 
retary contemplates if production be- 
comes excessively burdensome and 
drives prices to much lower levels 
than he used in his cost estimate 
examples. 


Notes Consumer Cost 


It is noted that in each instance 
where he made cost estimates he se- 
lected the current program cost fig- 
ures and then translated them into 
possible price reductions at retail for 
the consumer. His cost estimates 
failed to include situations where the 
excessive production of a commodity 
might drive the market price into 
much lower ground. Meat industry 
officials say that when hog runs start 
the price will be governed only by 
the capacity of the processing plants 
to handle the live animals and there 
would be no way to estimate the 
extent of live hog price declines un- 
der those conditions. Producers, how- 
ever, might not be concerned since 
they would be compensated on the 
basis of the income price support 
standard. 

Fear that the Branan plan if adopt- 
ed might drive the market price for 
production payment commodities into 
permanently lower ground, thereby 
making the production payment bur- 
den a permanent one, was expressed 
by Congressman Clifford Hope (R., 
Kansas). He told the secretary also 
that he questioned the wisdom of re- 
placing the farm parity concept with 
the income support standard. He ar- 
gued that the farm parity concept 
has been fully accepted by the public 
as a fair level for the farmer and 
wondered if: the income support 
standard might not give the public 
an erroneous impression. 


April 26, 1949 


Secretary Brannan hastened to re- 
ply that his plan was not a guar. 
anteed income plan. When farm pro- 
duction falls, the price support pro- 
grams do not help him, he said. The 
Brannan plan, the secretary contend- 
ed, was rather one of income objec. 
tive, recognizing that the farm prob- 
lem was fundamentally concerned 
with income and not price relation- 
ships. 

However, Mr. Hope maintained his 
doubts concerning future price trends 
under the Brannan program. He cit- 
ed the political aspects of price ma- 
nipulation and the unwillingness of 
consumers to accept higher prices 
once a low price had been estab- 
lished. He used the present mainte- 
nance of rent controls four years 
after the war was over and the 
steady objections of the renter to 
removal of controls which might 
mean higher rent levels. 

Secretary Brannan is expected to 
make further appearances this week 
before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Discrimination 
Against Flour 
Seen in Plan 


WASHINGTON — The new Bran- 
nan price support proposal threat- 
ens to place flour at a disadvantage 
in consumer markets in- comparison 
with such products as eggs, meat, 
potatoes and dairy products, critics 
of the plan have pointed out. 

The Brannan plan proposes to al- 
low prices of eggs, meat and milk and 
other perishable products to fall to 
levels in line with supply and demand 
factors, while market prices of 
wheat and other basic commodities 
are to be maintained at full support 
levels. Producers of the perishable 
commodities would be given produc- 
tion payments to compensate them 
for the difference between the in- 
come support level and the market 
price. 

This feature of the program, crit- 
ics say, would discriminate against 
flour directly and possibly also 
through pressure toward lower mill- 
feed prices, which would force flour 
prices further out of line in relation 
to competing foods. 

It has been suggested that wheat 
prices be permitted to reach free 
market levels along with the other 
commodities, but Mr. Brannan up 
to now has suggested that the loan 
and purchase agreement plan be con- 
tinued for the basic crops. 

Along this line, Secretary Bran- 
nan was asked during his testimony 
before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee by Rep. Poage (D., Texas) 
how low he would permit retail 
prices of perishable farm products 
to fall because of excessive produc 
tion. Mr. Poage noted that the pro 
ducers of the basic commodities— 
wheat, cotton, corn and tobacco— 
were to be placed under acreag« con 
trols and marketing quotas and thus 
would be penalized as compared to 
producers of perishable products who 
would obtain*production payments. 

Mr. Brannan did not answer direct 
ly, but in reply to another question 
he said that he would make produc 
tion payments only to producers who 
cooperated with government zoals. 
Thus he did not make clear what 
type of controls he contemplates over 
production of nonstorable and per 
ishable crops. 
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= slid THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


q SALINA, KANSAS 
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KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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OOD bread can come only 
from top quality flour. There 
is no other way. With SILK 
FLOSS and SANTA FE 


















TRAIL, any baker gets the basic 
qualities that produce the finest 





loaves . . . choice wheat, expert 
milling, scientific laboratory con- 
trol... plus a tradition of milling 


only to the highest standards. 























Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








AcmE~Evwans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 ¢ 




















COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, wil! fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 






ZFORPORATIGN 






KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 
Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 
Bewley Bldg. . Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 
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CORN and OATS, 
FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 








608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Wallace M. Neil, Mgr. 





Shippers of WHEAT, 


280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






RYE, 





42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 





Finer, better bread requires a pre- 
mium quality flour ...a flour like 
these Star brands, made from selected 


wheats with expert craftsmanship. 


a 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














YES, ) 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY rs 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


April 26, 1949 





Bakers may soon be facing competi- 

tive problems as so many others are. 
You can make these 
problems easier by rely- 
ing on POLAR BEAR 
quality for consistently 
better bread. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


popes 9 por: ange c e . “ 
arry M., Stratton, Vi Ss. 

eee eet eee, Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity = 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHrISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 





HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT mm | " z ea )=6WINTER WHEA! 
FLOURS | | . FLOURS 











Monarch 






Cream of the West 


en Crescent 





Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


a 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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ooh) \ 
ho KEEP ON Hi : 
who selling « 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 








silent salesmen ... salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 


* 
Makers of tho famous Woods cotton and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 


Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


other rugged equipment for life 
i Che Coens Ousdoem, Montreal ¢@ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg ©@ Calgary 




















COATSWORTH & COOPER LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 











LIMITED a = “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
® processed ExpeHler Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Grain and LINSEED 
Feeds OILCAKE MEAL 
Fast Delivery EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


Exporters TORONTO ELEVATORS Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 


LIMITED “GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Ce d Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
nada forth, Ont., Canada . Quality 





Toronto 































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 






























OPERATING 


““Ginct hater" === WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange C ap acity 4,000,000 Bus. New York City 






s 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchang 

New York Rubber retin se : Rvs We 4 Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange the Milling Industry 


‘ 





























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 









SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA : 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 26, 1949 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








S. R. STRISIK CO. | 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
the “a OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
ND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory eaanees 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: “Famed,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London 








WHITE. & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & €0. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 








444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 





| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 





Monroe, Mich. 


Cable Address: ‘“TronToPR!I,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) <a 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











Pinthe ERIC KSON CO. 


Flour Br okers 

‘ HA \ | 
wnciseo | 
scale eit eettataatieaacassi iia 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘““AncHor,” Belfast 


— 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 






DIXIE-PORTLAND 
‘FLOUR CO. 


Millers of Leading Quality Flours 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBSTIOC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. | 
45 Hope Street ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
























COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


KNIGHTON 


FLOUR BROKERS | | uewsoen (US sron 
PHONE LD. #8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL PHILADELPHIA 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
——— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Reghent Omen 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 






















— 
— 





37 WALL STREET 





A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


DIGBY 8-0774 


NEW YORK CITY 5 
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- CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Diptoma,” Glasgow 








’ MeCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 6 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““MarvzEL,”’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 











ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GL egeow. c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT’ 
| ny Buildin ry ot ti DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, EN 
Cables: ‘Pxritip,”” Dundee 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING OLL AK etc. 
ROTTERDAM; HOLLAND 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank 'N. 9 _ 
Guaranty Trust Co. .. New York 











Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 

AM HO 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


~ 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 


- 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
| Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUuTEN,"’ Melbourne 
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A city boy and a country lad were 
walking down a _ street. Coming 
toward them was a product of the 
beauty parlor — permanent wave, 
scarlet fingernails, drugstore com- 
plexion and gaudy lipstick. 

“Now what do you think of that?” 
asked the city boy. 

The farm boy looked carefully and 
observed: “Speaking as a farmer, I 
should say that it must have been 
thighty poor soil to require so much 
top-dressing.” 

¢ ¢ 


“Boy, ah’s skeered. Ah jes got a 
letter from a man tellin’ me he’d 
cut my heart out with a razor if’n 
ah didn’t stay away from his chick- 
en coop.” 

“Well, all you gotta do is stay 
away from his chickens.” 

“Yeah, but he didn’t sign his name 
to de letter.” 

¢¢ ¢ 


David and Anne McDougall decid- 
ed to adopt a child, and asked at the 
orphanage for a little girl. One was 
produced and Anne was about to 
close the bargain when David tapped 
her shoulder. 

“Anne,” he whispered, “let’s take 
a wee lad. Hae ye forgotten the lad’s 
cap we found in the train?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


He: Honey, I’ve a confession to 
make. I’m a married man. 

She: Heavens, don’t frighten me 
like that! I thought for a minute you 
were going to say that this car isn’t 


yours! 
¢?¢ ¢ 
He (at the movies): Can you see 
all right? 
She: Yes. 


He: Is there a draft on you? 

She: No. 

He: Is your seat comfortable? 
She: Yes 

He: Change places with me, will 


you? 
¢?¢¢ 


There were two Browns in the 
village and both were fishermen. One 
lost his wife and the other his boat 
at about the same time. The pastor’s 
wife called, as she was supposed, 
upon the widower, but really called 
upon the Brown whose boat had gone 
down. 

“I am sorry to hear of your great 
loss,” she said. 

“Oh, it ain’t much,” was the philo- 
sophical reply. “She wasn’t up to 
much.” 

“Indeed!” said the surprised lady. 

“Yes,” continued Brown, “she was 
a rickety old thing. I offered her to 
my mate, but he wouldn’t have her. 
I’ve had my eye on another for some 
time.” 

And then the scandalized lady fled. 

¢?¢?F 

Teacher: Frank, what is a cannibal? 

Frank: Don’t know, mum. 

Teacher: Well, if you ate your 
father and mother, what would you 
be? 

Frank: An orphan, mum. 
























As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 


write or visit our 


*‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 

















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 








FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Friixconzx” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


m 











“‘Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery — 
Uniform High Quality 
7 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Evans Milling ¢ Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 





ity, 16,000 Bushel 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co..... 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Alva Roller Mills ... 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bang, Flemming . 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. . 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis, 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Bunge Corp. 

Butler Mfg. Co. 


Vameron, John F,, & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Central Bag and Burlap Co 
Comm, “Cereales” 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 


Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 


Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb -& Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Urete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Mills 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co.....’ 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 
Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. 


Federal Mill, Inc. ... 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Fiynn, John M., Co.... 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills ..... 
Franco, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Milling Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co 

Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co 
Great Bend Milling Co 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hallet & Carey .........see00- ° 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 

Jas & Van Walbeek 

Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 

Kerr Gifford & Co. 

Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King, M. D., Milling Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc...- 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., 

Lathrop Grain Corporation 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 

Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


Madsen, Otto 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. “‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam 

Mennel Milling Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 

Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mill Co. 

Mitchell, B. P., Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 

Morria, Cliff H., & Co.........ceeeeeee 
Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Morten Milling Co. ... 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co. 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Neff & Fry Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Newton Milling & Blevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Osieck & Co. .....seeaee 


Page. Thomas, Milling Co... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearlstone, H. 8., Co... 
Peek Bros. ... 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. .... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red River Milling Co. 

Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 4 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., Inc 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Shevelove, J. J. 

Shim Quee & Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. , 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd..... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 

United Grain Growers, Ltd........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 


Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .. 
Western Assurance Co. . 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Co., Lta 








——— Bema & Soft Wheat 
rt Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. | 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & oe Elevator 
Welli 


MO. 
of Trade Building 
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How to buy the world’s most 
powerful weapon—only 10c 


WHAT IS IT?—the atom bomb, a new death ray, a 
form of bacterial warfareP On the contrary, it’s a 
weapon against war—the most effective, most economi- 
cal ever devised. It’s called the United Nations. And it 
costs, including the UN’s 12 specialized agencies, only 
10c a person a year for the world’s two billion people. 


Look what your dimes have bought since the UN Char- 
ter was adopted: 


They’ve bought peace instead of war in Trieste, India 
and Indonesia. They’ve bought a promising new de- 
mocracy in explosive Palestine. They’ve bought food, 
clothing and medicine for war-battered children... 
vaccines to check epidemics . . . research to raise better 


crops ...new schools where old ones were bombed 
to rubble. 


In only four years, the United Nations has proved itself 
to be the one great hope of man...the one mighty 
weapon that may make future wars impossible. It de- 
serves your continuing support in the crucial days ahead. 
































, An extra step thal mean 
BETTER BAKING RESULTS FOR YOU! 


AGED—AERATED—that’s how you recejve King 
Midas Flour. 


Pioneers in the use of inside flour storage tanks 
for the natural aging of flour, King Midas Flour 
Mills have now tripled capacity for Aging and 
Aerating flour. 

Increasing total mill space to accommodate the 
construction of additional inside tanks means that 
almost half of mill space is now devoted to facilities 
for Aging and Aerating flour. After it has completed 
the milling process, King Midas Flour drifts slowly 
down through constantly circulating air into tanks 
located inside the mill. Here under controlled tem- 
perature conditions, King Midas is Aged and Aer- 
ated. Then after passing through an additional 
aerating process, King Midas is packed out and 
shipped to you. 

Aged and Aerated King Midas Flour will give 
you the maximum in flour uniformity, increased 


absorption and more profitable baking results— 
because of the extra step. 
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~ When Your Product Needs 
a Beauty Treatment 


CL, got You l 









FULPRINT COTTON BAGS 
BUILD REPEAT SALES! 


Fulprint cotton flour and feed bags, with their 
popular, sought-after, re-use value for home 
sewing, dress up your product . . . dress the 
family that buys it . . . and keep repeat sales 
coming back to you. 





Gay, colorful, up-to-the-season prints.catch the 
eye and hold the customer. Quality brings 
customers back for more of this thrifty, fash- 
ionable sewing material. 


Fulton’s band-label printed with your brand 
gives added display value and spot lights 
your brand . . . leaves the cloth ready for use 
when the label is easily soaked off. 
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BRIGHTEN UP YOUR PACKAGE 
WITH A FULTON MAKE-UP 


Send your product to market made up to stand out in a 
crowd. Make sure that its make-up is just right, with an attrac- 
tive brand, printed in bright colors by Fulton artcraft methods. 


Your product goes farther if it’s dressed to go places, made 
up to tell your quality story to the consumer. 


Brand designing, maximum trademark display, knowledge 
of consumer appeal, knowledge of materials . . . these are 
some of the things you get with Fulton’s 79 years of invaluable 
experience in furnishing bag packages to the manufacturers 
of literally hundreds of different products. 


When Your Product Needs a Beauty Treatment 
. +» CALL FOR FULTON! 








FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA * ST. LOUIS - DALLAS - KANSAS CITY (Kans.) - MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK 
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COMMANDER - LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Specialized knowledge and complete organization 
for the testing and selection of wheats best suited 
to those types and kinds of flours required by the 
baker—adequate storage space for selected wheats 
to assure uniform standards of baking values 
throughout the year—and “‘the men who know,” 
specialists of long experience whose skills are de- 
voted to the single purpose of producing the 
flours that meet the particular needs of the 
baker: These are the reasons why Commander- 
Larabee Flours give the bakers of America great- 
er assurance of uniform baking satisfaction. 


For your long range program of uniformly finer baked products and a stead- 
ily mounting consumer demand, you can always depend upon Commander- 
, Larabee Flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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ALMANACK NUMBER 











In Two Sections—Section II 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., APRIL 26, 1949 


Volume 238, No. 4 








[N THIS section THE NortHWESTERN MILLER brings to its readers 

factual and statistical information about the flour, grain, feed and 
commercial baking industries. For nearly half a century such in- 
formation has been made available annually, to the trades served by 
this journal, through the publication which since 1909 has been known 
as THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. To subscribers of THE 
NoRTHWESTERN MI er the ALMANACK is sent without extra charge. 
The 1949 edition appears as Section II of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
of April 26. 

The information brought together here is both current and his- 
torical. It is designed to supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through government and private 
sources, including THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER’s own widespread 
facilities. In no other publication is this information available in 
such readily accessible and convenient form. 

In quantity and scope the content of the ALMANACK has been 
broadened progressively from year to year. The current number 
contains much data on commercial baking and the feed industry 
which did not appear previously. 


It is the aim and effort of the ALMANACK’s editors to present 
this compilation in such an orderly manner as to make it most useful 
to those who consult it. This is achieved not only by means of cross 
reference and careful indexing but through arrangement and 
typography. 

Since much of the information to be found on these pages has 
never been presented in regular issues of THE NorRTHWESTERN 
MILLER or has appeared hitherto only in the partial and often in- 
completely backgrounded form permitted by current news presenta- 
tion, it is the editors’ belief that the ALMANACK in its improved form 
will invite an immediate reading from cover to cover before it is 
carefully put away for future reference. 

Preparation of the ALMANACK is facilitated by the cooperation 
of a great many people who, in their private or official capacities, 
assist in assembling and checking the included data. THE NorTH- 
WESTERN MILLER is especially indebted to departments of govern- 
ment, federal, state and foreign; to officers of trade associations, 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce; to faithful individuals 
who have responded promptly and courteously to requests for 
information. 








FACTS and FIGURES on MILLING INDUSTRY 








Two major influences affected the flour industry of the U.S. in 

1948. One was the continuing exportation of huge quantities of 
flour and the other was a change on the domestic scene from a sell- 
ers’ to a buyers’ market. The exports together with an increased do- 
mestic consumption, based upon a larger population and upon the 
beginning results of national promotion campaigns designed to bring 
about greater use of flour, were responsible for another year of high 
production, though the total figure was about 7% less than that of 
the all-time record year of 1947. 

This huge production should have resulted in satisfactory profits 
from the milling operation, but the return to a buyers’ market 
brought about a highly competitive situation which left the industry 
on the whole in an unsatisfactory position. The price of flour dropped 
on the soft spot that developed early in the year, and buyers began 
a policy of hand-to-mouth buying that induced disastrous price com- 
petition on the new crop and created a situation that has not yet been 
corrected. Millers generally did not obtain adequate margins for 
conversion in selling the flour that was produced in the first four 
months of the 1948-49 crop year. The industry failed to make proper 
allowance for the year’s sharp declines in millfeed values and the 
increasing costs of production. 

In the 10-year period 1938-48 total per hundredweight costs for 
the milling industry increased over 40%. Almost all of this increase 
came about in the last four years of this period, a time in which the 
mills’ annual operating rate was virtually unchanged at a high level. 
Prices that were on the profit side at this high production rate be- 
came progressively more inadequate as production declined from 
the 1947 peak. 

Approximately 1,100 mills which produce about 98% of the flour 
made in the U.S. reported to the Department of Commerce that 


their output in 1948 was 276,571,000 sacks. This amount compares 
with 302,429,000 in the previous year and with the all-time record 
year of 1944, when 336,369,000 sacks were produced. 

World War II revived in a spectacular manner the export trade 
of American mills, which began in the colonial era and reached its 
maximum volume at the opening of the Twentieth Century. In 1903 
it amounted to 19,555,000 bbl., but by 1910 it had dropped to 8,370,000 
bbl. The peak year of World War I’s abnormal movement came in 
1919, when exports reached 26,449,581 bbl. After this there was at 
first a rapid and then a steady decline which persisted until the eve 
of World War II. The low point of this period between wars was 
reached in 1935, when exports were only 3,304,000 bbl. 

Lend-lease, UNRRA and army civilian relief in Europe and 
Asia contributed to the upsurge of foreign shipments in World War 
II and the postwar period. In 1947 the movement was 101,042,230 
sacks (51,552,000 bbl.), exclusive of shipments to the armed forces 
of the U.S. and in 1948 the figure was 72,307,000. 

The earliest U.S. Census Bureau records of flour manufacturing, 
those of 1839, show 4,364 mills producing 7,404,562 bbl. of wheat flour 
in that year. A census of manufactures was taken every 10 years 
until 1899, at which time the number of mills shown was 25,258, with 
a total yearly production of 102,524,094 bbl. Total daily capacity was 
stated as 10,019,740 bu., the equivalent of about 2,225,000 bbl. In- 
cluded, however, as in all the bureau’s milling statistics compiled 
prior to 1889, were grist mills, 15,782 of which made only 2,760,317 
bbl. flour. It is clear, therefore, that the greater part of these grist 
mills, with their 20,279 “run,” or pairs, of millstones, were idle or 
only occasionally operated. They became increasingly inoperative 
or obsolescent, and after 1899 no longer appeared in Census Bureau 
computations. Most of them, as the census figures indicated, were 
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very small, some with crude sawmills in connection, and many with 


little more equipment than a single run of millstones. 

Since the turn of the century there has also been an uninterrupted 
decline in the number of merchant mills, the average annual loss 
being about 150 units. Leaving grist mills out of account, there was 
9,476 merchant mills in 1899, according to the census. The North- 
western Miller’s 1948 List of Mills identifies 2,160 units, with a total 
daily capacity of 1,334,480 sacks, or about one third of the capacity 
reported by the census enumerators for the entire milling establish- 
ment in 1899. While numerically the rate of decline continues, total 
capacity appears to be approaching stabilization at about the 1948 
figure. That the excess capacity of 50 years ago has been sharply 
reduced is indicated by the fact that, whereas 9,476 mills in 1899 
made approximately 100 million barrels, 2,160 mills, with one third 
of the rated capacity shown by the mills of 1899, made the equivalent 
of about 150 million barrels in the peak year of 1947. 





Packaging and Labeling Laws 


Federal and state laws govern the packag- 
ing and labeling of flour in the U.S. The 
state laws conform with federal rules but 
vary considerably in regulatory detail. 

The federal statute governing packaging 
and labeling of flour is the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, which became effec- 
tive June 25, 1939. This law superseded the 
Food and Drugs Act of 1906. It is ad- 
ministered by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The law applies to foods, drugs 
and cosmetics which move in interstate 
commerce. The person shipping or offering 
to ship in interstate commerce has the re- 
sponsibility of conforming to the law, no 
matter whose name appears on the goods, 
unless he is acting in good faith under a 
guaranty supplied by the person from whom 
he received the goods. 

The federal act prohibits adulteration and 
misbranding of articles within its scope. 
Flour is considered to be adulterated if it or 
its container consists in any degree of a 
poisonous or deleterious substance, if it con- 
tains any filthy, putrid or decomposed sub- 
stance, if it has been packed or held under 
unsanitary conditions or if damage or in- 
feriority has been concealed in any manner. 


Label Requirements 


A general statement of the labeling re- 
quirement for food packages is contained 
in Section 201 (n) of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, which states: 

“If an article is alleg-d to be misbranded 
because the labeling is misleading, then in 
determining whether the labeling is mis- 
leading there shall be taken into account 
(among other things) not only representa- 
tions made or suggested by statement, 
word, design, device, or any combination 
thereof, but also the extent to which the 
labeling fails to reveal facts material in 
the light of such representations or mate- 
rial with respect to consequences which 
may result from the use of the article 
to which the labeling relates under the 
conditions of use prescribed in the labeling 
thereof or under such conditions of use as 
are customary or usual.” 

Under the federal law the required label- 
ing information must appear on the side or 
panel displayed under customary conditions 
of purchase, If any of the required informa- 
tion should appear elsewhere on the package 
it must be complete and conform to the 
requirements for the same information ap- 
pearing on the main label. The label infor- 
mation must not be false or misleading in 
any particular. The name of the article 
must be shown as its usual or common 
name unless a standard of identity has been 
established, in which case the name in the 
standard is required. It is therefore neces- 
sary that flour packages carry the appro- 
priate name: flour, enriched flour, bromated 
flour, enriched bromated flour, durum flour, 
self-rising flour, enriched self-rising flour, 
phosphated flour, whole wheat flour, bro- 
mated whole wheat flour, whole durum 
wheat flour, crushed wheat, cracked wheat, 
farina, enriched farina and semolina. 

The label must show the true name and 
address of the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor. If the name shown ifs not that 
of the actual manufacturer, it must be 
preceded by ‘‘Manufactured for and Packed 
by”, “Distributed by,’”’ or other similar 
phrase. The addregs shown may be that of 
the person’s principal place of business in 
liew of a branch packing or distributing 
plant provided the statement is not mis- 
leading. The name on the package may be 
a trade name if it has a legally recognized 
identity and if the manufacturer has a legal 
right to do business under it. Completely 
fictitious trade names and those of no recog- 
nized legal standing are forbidden. 


Weight on Label 


The main label must contain an accurate 
statement of the contents of the package, 
and must be in terms generally understood 
by consumers, It is not necessary to use the 
terms “net” or “net weight” because the 
statute requires the weight expressed to 
be net. The term “net weight when packed” 
is regarded as misleading and should not be 
used. Reasonable variations in weight from 
that stated on the label are permitted if the 
variations are caused by ordinary and cus- 
tomary exposure to conditions which nor- 
mally occur in good distribution practice, 
or if caused by unavoidable deviations in 
weighing individual packages which occur 
in good distribution practice. All the pack- 
ages in a given shipment must average as 
much as the stated weight for a single 
package, and no unreasonable shortage is 


permitted even though it may be compen- 
sated for by overages in other packages of 
the same shipment. 


Bleached Flour 


The word “bleached” must immediately 
precede or follow the name of the flour, 
except when the name is part of the trade- 
mark or brand. In that case the word 
“bleached” must be so placed with regara 
to the trademark or brand as to be con- 
spicuously related to the name. 

Under the law a person is exempted 
from penalties for introducing adulterated 
or misbranded food into interstate com- 
merce if he establishes a guaranty, signed 
by the person from whom he received the 
food in good faith, to the effect that the 
article is not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of the act. There are 
two types of guaranty permitted: (1) cov- 
ering a specific shipment, in which case 
it may be attached to the invoice or bill 
of sale, and (2) general and continuing. The 
label must not contain any representation 
that the article is guaranteed under the act. 


Enriched Flour 


Euriched flour conforms to the definitions 
and standards of identity established by the 
Food and Drug Administration, Federal 
Security Agency (see page 15), and is 
subject to the requirements for label state- 
ment of optional ingredients. Flour and 
bread standards are interrelated in that 
bread made from enriched flour will meet 
the enriched bread standard. 

Enrichment standards in milligrams per 
lb., unless otherwise stated, are as follows: 


Flour Bread 
standard standard 

Required Min. Max, Min. Max. 

Thiamine ... 2.0 2.5 11 1.8 

Riboflavin ... 1.2 1.5 0.7 1.6 

Niacin ...cee- 16.0 20.0 10.0 16.0 

TFOM ccccccces 13.0 16.5 8.0 12.5 
Optional 

Calcium ..... 500 625 300 800 

Vitamin D ..250 1000 150 750 

USP units 


Label statements for enriched flour as 
recommended by the Millers National Fed- 
eration, are: fn 

“Bight ounces of enriched flour contain 
not less than the following proportions of 
the minimum daily requirements of vitamin 
B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, iron 65%, and 
8 mg of niacin.” 

The foregoing declaration covers only the 
four required ingredients in enriched flour. 
lf desired, the miller may add a paren- 
thetical explanation ‘‘(another B vitamin)” 
following the word “niacin.” 

If either or both of the optional ingredi- 
ents, vitamin D and calcium, are added to 
enriched flour, the declaration would read 
as follows: 

“Bight ounces of enriched flour contain 
not less than the following proportions of 
the minimum daily requirements of vitamin 
B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, vitamin D 31%, 
iron 65%, calcium 33%, and 8 mg. of 
niacin.” 

The federation has recommended the fol- 
aw declaration for enriched self-rising 

our: 

“Eight ounces of enriched self-rising flour 
contain not less than the following propor- 
tions of the minimum daily requirements 
of vitamin B, 100%, riboflavin 30%, iron 
65%, calcium 66%, and 8 mg of niacin.” 

If vitamin D is to be added as an op- 
tional ingredient to enriched self-rising 
flour, the percentage declaration would be 
the same as it is with respect to enriched 
flour, namely, ‘31%. 


Bread Labels 


Bread standards are in the process of 
formulation by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, under the Federal Security 
Agency, and pending their establishment, 
labeling regulations are in conformance with 
the bread standard established by order of 
the War Food Administration and now in- 
corporated in state and territorial enrich- 
ment laws. 

The label statement for bread currently 
recommended by the American Bakers As- 
sociation and permitted by the Food and 
Drug Administration, is as follows: 

One half pound ‘of this bread supplies 
you with at least the following amounts 
or percentages of your minimum daily 
requirement for these essential food sub- 
stances: thiamine (Vitamin B,) 55%; ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin B;) 17.5%; niacin (another 
“B” vitamin) 6 milligrams; iron 40%. 

However, if 8 slices actually weigh one 





half pound, it is held permissible and de- 
sirable to place a previously recommended 
reference to “8 slices” in the dietary state- 
ment. 

The same label statement is proper for 
enriched white rolls and buns except that 
the following change should be made: The 
words “this bread’ should be deleted and 
“these rolls’ substituted; the statement 
would then read “one half pound of these 
rolls supplies, etc... .” 

Unless the word “enriched” is used on 
the label of rolls or buns it is not neces- 
sary to use a dietary statement. But should 
the word “enriched” ap any place on 
the label other than in the list of ingredi- 
ents, the dietary statement is required. 

These tabel requirements apply only to 
those bakery products which move in inter- 
state commerce. 

Details of label requirements for wheat 
flour products and mixtures are contained 
in “Definitions and Standards for Food,” 
obtainable from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Prepared Mixes 


In prepared flour mixes, it is not neces- 
sary to show the amounts of each con- 
stituent in the mix, but the ingredients 
should be listed in a descending order of 
the amounts of each ingredient. All in- 
gredients should be noted on the label, ex- 
cept aS permitted in the standard of 
identity. ° 


Enrichment Premix Standard 


A schedule of recommended levels of en- 
richment ingredients in premixes has been 
specified by the technical committee of the 
Millers National Federation. The levels pro- 
vide a safety factor to insure compliance 
with government standards -for enriched 
flour. 

The recommended levels to be added to 
each pound of natural flour are: 1.9 mgs 
thiamine, 1.156 mgs riboflavin, 13.7 mgs 
niacin, 12 mgs iron. These amounts when 
added to the amounts in flour should in all 
cases bring the product up to the mini- 
mum standard for enriched flour. 

Manufacturers of commercial premixes 
have been informed of these recommenda- 
tions and” assurance has been given that 
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premixes conforming to these specifications 
will be made available to millers. These 
premixes should be added the flour 
stream at the rate recommended by the 
manufacturer and feeders should be ad- 
jJusted carefully on that basis and watched 
closely, the federation points out. 

The technical committee recommends ad- 
dition of a uniform amount of the pre- 
mix to all grades of flour, except that in 
the rare cases where clears and stuffed 
straights are treated special rates of addi- 
tion may be calculated provided the 10% 
safety factor is observed. It is possible 
that in some cases short patent flour may 
require a slight addition to the standard 
rate of feeding but such instances can be 
determined by analysis. 





State Enrichment Laws 


When War Food Administration Ord: 
No. 1 was rescinded, Oct. 18, 1946, enrich 
ment ceased to have statutory support ex 
cept in those states, which, anticipatin 
this event, had passed laws calling fo 
compulsory enrichment. At the beginning o 
1949, 23 states and the territories of H: 
waii and Puerto Rico had such laws, tl 
states being: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgi 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisian 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Nort 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhod. 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakot 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia, and Wy) 
oming. Kentucky’s law will not become e/ 
fective until six months after the endin 
of “the national emergency.” All the stat 
laws follow closely those of WFO-1. T! 
required enrichment ingredients are giv: 
on this page. The statutes uniformly exem) 
flour ground for toll, or flour sold to baker 
distributors and other secondary processor 
if the sale is accompanied by a certificat 
from the purchaser of intent to enrich. ~* 

Most of the laws. include a _ provisio: 
similar to the following: “In the eve! 
of an existing shortage or imminent short 
age of any required ingredient, with tl! 
result that the sale and distribution « 
flour and bread may be substantially ir 
peded by the enforcement of. the statut 
an order will be made effective immediate 
permitting the omission of such ingredient 
from flour and bread. 





Flour Package 


ALABAMA 


Legal sizes limited to packages of less 
than 5 lb. and packages of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 
and 200 lb. Regulations follow federal prac- 
tice regarding variations. Flour may be sold 
at retail in any quantity from bulk stock 
by merchants, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 lb. to commercial bakers and blend- 
ers, or for export. Label must state net 
weight and name and address of manufac- 
turer or person responsible for placing the 
article on the market. Information must be 
“plainly and conspicuously” marked on out- 
side of package with ingredients given by 
their common names. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. Supervising authority: Dept. 
of Agriculture and Industries, Montgomery. 


ARIZONA 

Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Label must state net 
weight and name and address of manufac- 
turer, jobber or seller. Information, “in 
clear and distinct English words in legible 
type’ must include grade or class of prod- 
ucts! Shrinkage allowance of 2%% permitted 
on flour. Supervising authority: Department 
of Weights and Measures, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS 


Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Regulations follow federal 
practice regarding variations. Label must 
state net weight and name and address of 
manufacturer, packer or distributor. If 
name is not that of the actual manufac- 
turer, it must be qualified by ‘“Manufactured 
for and packed by,” “Distributed by’ or 
other “similar phrase.’’ Label must not be 
false or misleading in any particular and in- 
formation must be plainly and correctly 
stated. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 
Supervising authority: State Board of 
Health, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 4 Ib. and containers of 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Flour 
may be sold at retail in any quantity from 
bulk stock by merchants, or sold in con- 
tainers of more than 100 Ib. to commer- 
cial bakers and blenders, or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll, or for ex- 
port. Label must not be “false or mislead- 
ing’ in any particular. All lettering must 
be “legible and conspicuous” with the grade 
or class of product included. Label must 
state net weight and name and address of 
manufacturer or person responsible for plac- 
ing the article on the market. If name is 
not that of actual manufacturer, it must 
be preceded by “Packed for,” “Distributed 
by.” or equivalent phrase. Variations in 
weight are permitted if due to “unavoid- 
able leakage, shrinkage, evaporation, waste, 
or causes beyond the control of the seller 
acting in good faith.” For mill products 
having no legal moisture standard the pack- 
er is required to make “a reasonable weight 
allowance” at the time of packing to com- 
pensate for evaporation due to shrinkage. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Super- 
vising authority: Department of Agriculture, 


Sacramento. 
COLORADO 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Flour may 
be sold at retail direct from bulk, or sold 





Laws by States 


in containers of more than 100 lb. to com 
mercial bakers and blenders, or exchange: 
for wheat by mills grinding for toll, or fo: 
export. Label must not be false or mislead 
ing in any particular. Required information 
must be in the English language and 
where printed, in type not smaller than § 
pt. (brevier) capitals. Net weight must b« 
shown with “reasonable tolerance for dis 
crepancies due to different atmospheri: 
conditions allowed."’ Name and address ar: 
not required but if given must be correct 
and words “Packed by’’ or ‘Distributed by 
must appear if name is not that of actua! 
manufacturer. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. Supervising authority: Food an: 
Drug Division, Department of Public Health 


Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 


Any size package legal if net weight i 
correctly shown. Label must state net weight 
and name and address of manufacturer 
packer or distributor. If name given is not 
that of the actual manufacturer, it must b: 
preceded by “Manufactured for and Packed 
by,” or “Distributed by” or equivalent 
phrase. Regulations authorize tolerance o 
12 oz. on 49 lb. sacks and 8 oz. on 24% Ib 
Average weight of at least 6 packages must 
equal weight stated on each. Label must b¢ 
in the English language and must not b¢« 
false or misleading in any particular. If an) 
foreign word appears on the label, all re 
quired information must be given in the 
foreign language. Required information must 
be displayed with sufficient prominence a: 
to render it likely to be read and under 
stood under customary conditions of pur 
chase and use. There are no regulation 
governing bleached flour. Supervision au 
thority: Commission of Food and Drugs 


New Haven. 
DELAWARE 

Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Standards under the Fed 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act must b« 
observed. Label must be plain and con 
spicuous with net weight stated. Regula 
tions allow reasonable variations. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. Supervising author 
ity: State Board of Health, Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Any size package legal if net weight i 
correcily shown. Federal requirements go\ 
ern label, net weight and bleached flour 
Supervising authority: Health Department 





Toronto Flour Prices 
Note: Top patent spring wheat flour, 
per barrel. Source: The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 194 


Jan. .... $8.65 $5.05 $5.06 $5.05 $5.05 $5.2 
Feb. .... 8.65 6.06 5.06 6.05 56.05 5.2 
March 8.47 6.05 56.05 6.05 5.05 5.2 
April 8.43 6.05 6.05 5.05 56.05 6.2 
May 8.45 56.05 5.06 6.05 5.05 5.3 
June .... 845 5.05 6.05 6.05 5.05 5.3 
July .... 8.45 6.05 ‘5.05 6.05 5.05 5.3 
Aug. . 8.51 5.05 6.05 5.05 6.05 5.3 
Sept. 8.60 6.67 56.05 5.05 56.05 5.3 
Oct. 8.60 9.10 5.05 6.05 6.05 5.3 
Nov. .... 8.60 9.10 6.06 6.06 6.06 5.05 
Dec. .... 8.60 8.80 65.05 6.05 5.05 5.0 


Average $8.54 $6.17 $5.05 $5.05 $5.05 $5.24 
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Government of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 
60 and 100 lb. Limitations do not apply to 
flour retailed direct from bulk, sold to the 
bakery trade or exchanged for wheat. Stan- 
dards become effective 6 months after ex- 
piration of National Emergency declared on 
May 27, 1941. (Until that time a barrel is 
defined as 196 lb. but any size package is 
apparently legal if properly marked as to 
net weight. Label must state net weight 
and name and address of actual manufac- 
turer or distributor in ‘clearly legible print- 
ing or marking.” Variations from stated 
weight are permitted when caused by ordi- 
nary and customary exposure, or when 
caused by unavoidable deviations which nor- 
mally occur in good distribution practice. 
Deviations of this kind in any one shipment 
must be as often above as below, but no 
unreasonable shortages are permitted. Label 
must not be false or misleading with re- 
quired information prominently displayed 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Supervy 
ing authority: State Chemist, Department of 
Agriculture, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 
Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 


less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
26, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed from 
buik, sold in containers of more than 100 
Ib. to commercial bakers or blenders, ex 
changed for .wheat by mills grinding for 
toll, or for export. Label must state fui 
net weight of contents with the name and 
address of manufacturer. Letters and figures 
indicating net contents are required to be 
in the “same size of type and color as trade 
or brand name.’’ No provision made for 
tolerances or variations. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. Flour bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide is considered to be adulterated 
Supervising authority: Food and Feed Divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, Atlanta. 


IDAHO 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons, 
baxs or packages ss than 5 Ib. and 
eoutainers of 2, 5, 10, 50, 100 and mul- 
tiples of 100 lb. Limitations do not apply 
to flour retailed direct from bulk, sold in 
containers of more than 100 lb. to commer- 
cial bakers or blenders, exchanged for wheat 
by mills grinding for toll, or for export 
Label must not be “false or misleading in 
any particular,” and are required to be in 
the English language, in legible type not 
smaller than 8 pt. heavy gothic capitals 
Net weight must’ be stated and either the 
name of manufacturer and place of manu- 
facture or name and address of packer or 
dealer. Bleached flour must be +o labeled. 
Supervising authority: Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Boise. 


ILLINOIS 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
100 lb. to commercial bakers or blenders, or 
exchanged for wheat by mills grinding for 
toll, or for export. Label must be printed 
“plainly and legibly’ in English and in 
type not smaller than 8 pt. brevier capitals, 
and must include either the name of manu- 
facturer and place of manufacture or name 
and address of packer or dealer. Names 
should be “‘bona-fide’’ names of individuals 
or that of a legally incorporated corpora- 
tion. If any other name is used, the words 
“Not incorporated” are required. Net weight 
must be stated on label. Regulations pro- 
vide for reasonable tolerances. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. Supervising au- 
thority: Division of Foods and Dairies, De 
partment of Agriculture, 39 So. La Salle, 
Chicago. 

INDIANA 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 

of less than 3 Ib. and containers of ° 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
100 Ib. to commercial bakers or blenders, or 
exchanged for wheat by mills grinding for 
toll, or for export. Label must state net 
weight with name and address of manu- 
facturer, packer or distributor. If name is 
hot that of actual manufacturer, it must be 
qualified by ‘‘Manufactured and Packed by,”’ 
“Distributed by,’’ or similar phrase. Toler- 
ances are provided for loss of weight under 
conditions similar to federal rules. Label 
Must not be false or misleading in any par- 
icular. Information must be shown plainly 
id conspicuously. Any flour which com 
es with Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
ct will comply with state requirements. 
leached flour must be so labeled. Super- 
ising authority: Food and Drug Bureau, 
state Board of Health, Indianapolis. 


IOWA 


4 barrel of flour is defined as 196 Ib. and 
sack as 49 lb. Other sizes apparently legal 
properly marked and not represented as 
barrel or a sack. Label must state net 
freight and name and address of manufac- 
irer, packer or dealer responsible for con- 
nts of package. If name is not that of 
anu turer, it must be preceded by 
‘Packed for” or “Distributed by” or equiv- 
ent phrase. Information must be printed 
English in type not smaller than 8 pt. 
avy gothic capitals. Variations of net 
eight permitted if due to atmospheric con- 
ditions or if caused by errors occurring “‘in 
Packing in compliance with good commer- 
tial practice.” Variations of latter kind must 
be as often above as below. Bleached flour 
Must be so labeled. Supervising authority 
Dairy and Food Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Des Moines. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


KANSAS 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than. 5 lb. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold for export, or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll, or sold in 
containers of more than 100 lb. to com- 
mereial bakers or blenders. Label must not 
be “false or misleading’ and must be 
printed in English with required informa- 
tion shown in type not smaller than 8 pt. 
brevier capitals. Net weight must be “plain- 
ly and correctly” stated on outside of pack- 
age. Name and address of manufacturer 
need not be given, but if given must be cor- 
rectly shown on principal label. If name 
and address are shown and are not those 
of the actual manufacturer, they must be 
preceded by “Packed for,” “Distributed by” 
or an equivalent phrase. Bleached flour-must 
be so labeled. The requirement js identical 
with federal law. Supervising authority: 
State Board of Health, Topeka. 29 


KENTUCKY 

Legal sizes limited to packages of 2, 6, 
12, 24, 48, 96 and 196 Ib. Limitations do not 
apply to flour retailed direct from bulk 
stock to consumer or bakery trade or ex- 
changed for wheat by mills grinding for 
toll or to any wheat product packed and 
distributed as a specialty in an identified 
original package having net contents of 5 
lb. or less, Each package must have its net 
weight and name and address of manu- 
facturer plainly printed or marked on it in 
letters and figures not less than % in. high. 
In 1944, law was amended to take effect 
six months after the expiration of national 
emergency as follows: Standard measure of 
wheat flour must be containers of net avoir- 
dupois weights of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 
lb. Limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from manufacturer to consumer, nor 
to flour sold to bakery trade, nor to ex- 
changing wheat exchanged for flour, nor to 
flour packed in cartons of 5 Ib. or less. Each 
container must have its net weight, name 
and address of actual manufacturer printed 


SELF-RISING FLOUR MADE WITH V-90* 
ALWAYS ASSURES BETTER BAKING RESULTS, GREATER REPEAT SALES! 
AND IT'S BEEN LIKE THIS... 


*Coated Anhydrous Monocalc 


5 


or plainly marked on it in “letters and fig- 
figures clearly legible.”” Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. Supervising authority: State 
Department of Health, Frankfort. 


LOUISIANA 


Any size legal if net weight is correctly 
shown. Net weight must be shown on 
label. Regulations follow federal practice 
with regard to variations. Label must not 
be “false or misleading” in any particular, 
and information must be “prominently and 
conspicuously” displayed. It must contain 
name and place of business of manufac- 
turer, packer, seller or distributor. If name 
is not that of the actual manufacturer, it 
must be qualified by ‘‘Manufactured for and 
Packed by,” ‘Packed for’ ‘Distributed 
by,” or other similar phrase, address may 
be the person’s principal place of business 
in lieu of branch plant if statement is not 
misleading. Label for self-rising flour must 
show in plain capital letters in English the 
name and domicile of the manufacturer or 
dealer, the percentage by weight of each 


Y PHOSPHATE CRYSTAL WITH A “RAIN 


— 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Bivd. 


ium Phosphate 


Chicago 4, Illinois 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 26, 1949 


Range of Flour Prices at Principal Manufacturing and Distributing Centers in the U.S. 


Note: High and low flour prices by months, basis carload lots, prompt delivery, per sack of 100 Ib. 





———Chicago——_.. 

Spring 
1948— Top pat. ist Clear 
January ..$7. 4 45 85 * 00@6.95 
February . 6.2 7.61 35 @6.70 
March ... 6. oer: 05 52806.08 
April ..... 6.10@6.70 6.10@6.30 
May ...... 5.80@6.40 5.15@6.20 
TUNE 2 cece 5.70@6.45 5.20@6.05 
PO sens 5.55@6.20 5.20@5.70 
August ... 5.40@6.00 4.80@5.70 
September. 5.45@5.90 6.10@5.45 
October .. 5.45@6.10 56.10@5.65 
November. 5.65@6.30 5.10@5.85 
December. 5.60@6.00 5.05@5.70 
Chicago . 

Spring 

1947— Top. Pat. ist Clear 


January ..$5.55@6.24 $5.05 @5.75 
February . 5.85@6.50 5.25@56.90 





March ... 6.10@7.35 5.40@6.75 
April ..... 6.65@7.25 6.00@6.95 
May ...... 6.45@6.90 6.00@6.50 
June ..... 6.05@7.00 6.00@6.55 
ae 6.60@7.35 5.90@6.65 
August ... 6.10@7.20 5.60@6.45 
September. 6.65@7.26 5.60@6.41 
October .. 7.30@8.26 6.35@7.21 
November. 7.256@8.30 ey ty 95 
December. 7.15@7.90 6.20@7.00 
c—— Chicago- 
Spring 
1946— Top. Pat. ist Clear 


January ..$3.54@3.57 $3.24@3.67 
February . 3.52@3.57 3.22@3.67 


Marcht ... ..-.@3.47 -@. 
Aprilt .... ..-@3.47 --@.. 
Mayt ..... ~»-@3.47 ee 
Junet ...- «--Q3.47 1... ace 
Julyt .... 3.47@5.50 ...@... 
Augustt .. 4.58@4.66 @ 


September. 4.66@4.86 4.86@5.06 
October* .. 4.86@5.60 4.86@5.59 
November.. 5.35@5.85 4.85@5.59 
December... 5.50@6.35 5.10@5.85 


Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


-—NMinneapolis—. -——~Kansas City—. -———St. Louis——. -————Buffalo—— aii —, -——— Atlanta——_ -—— Seat tle——_ 
Soft winter Spring pring 

age Pet. iste ist Clear Fam. Pat. ist + xe gu ne@ese sr.080 8: 
° . ¢ P 3 . 7.40@8.10 $6.45@6.75 $7.60@8.00 $6.65@6.80 $7.35@8.10 $6.75@7.20$8. rh by 50 $. 8.9 9.6 35 
$6.95 @7.40 $6.15@6.80 $6.60@7.05 $5.50@5.80 $ @ $ @ $ @ $0006.80 7,208.80 “8605.60 7.56@3.70 > eH 


Std. Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. i1stClear Short Pat. istClear Std. Pat. ist Clear Std. Pat. 


6.10@7.10 5.35@6.60 5.55@6.85 4.15@5.40 6.60@7.75 5.30@6.15 6.55@7.70 5.85@6.60 6.25@7.55 
6.00@6.50 5.45@6.10 5.40@6.05 4.00@4.70 6.60@6.95 5.05@5.40 6.45@6.80 5.70@5.95 6.25@7.10 
5.80@6.25 5.30@6.25 5.35@5.80 4.45@4.75 6.70@6.75 5.05@5.15 5.95@6.70 5.75@6.10 6.00@6.75 
5.70@6.05 5.45@6.10 5.35@5.65 4.25@4.45 6.50@6.70 4.80@4.90 6.30@6.65 5.90@6.10 6.00@6.50 


5.55@5.85 5.25@5.90 4.95@5.35 4.25@4.55 6.05@6.50 4.80@4.90 5.90@6.20 5.60@5.80 5.85@6.45 
5 4508.90 5.10@5.80 5.05@5.25 4.45@4.80 6.20@6.45 4.75@4.90 5.80@6.00 5.45@5.65 5.75@6.20 
5.45@5.85 5.10@5.80 5.15@5.35 4.70@4.80 6.45@6.50 4.75@5.15 5.65@5.90 5.30@5.60 5.75@6.15 
5.50@5.65 5.10@5.60 5.10@5.25 4.20@4.70 6.40@6.45 5.15@6.25 5.75@5.85 5.35@5.50 5.70@6.00 
5.60@5.95 5.20@5.80 5.10@5.30 4.30@4.45 6.40@6.60 5.15@5.30 5.80@6.15 5.20@5.45 5.85@6.40 
5.80@6.10 &.35@5.75 5.15@5.45 4.35@4.55 6.55@6.70 5.30@5.45 6.05@6.25 5.50@5.75 6.00@6.40 
5.60@5.90 5.16@5.75 5.15@5.40 4.20@4.55 6.60@6.70 4.80@5.25 6.00@6.20 5.60@5.80 5.90@6.15 


-——Minneapolis——, -—Kansas City—— —St. Louis. -———-Buffalo——. ——New York——, ;-——Atlanta 


Soft winter 


S7506. 30 ...@.. +-@... 7.25@7.60 $8007.22 
6.00@6.40 ...@... l@ «++ 7.60@7.60 6.89@6.90 
6.00@6.35 7.10@8.05 5.00@5.10 7.30@7.30 6.77@6.81 
5.80@6.30 6.85@7.85 4.70@5.00 7.25@7.25 6.58@6.62 
5.75@5.95 6.50@7.90 4.50@5.00 6.95@7.10 6.33@6.69 
5.65@6.00 6.30@7.60 4.30@4.70 7.00@7.10 6.14@6.50 
5.55@5.85 6.50@7.60 4.50@4.70 6.80@6.80 6.06@6.13 
5.50@5.90 6.40@7.50 by rit dgeny 6.80@6.80 6.14@6.24 
5.60@5.95 6.50@7.80 95@5.25 7.20@7.20 6.25@6.52 
5.60@5.85 6.70@7.80 ‘soos. 15 7.00@7.20 6.21@6.31 


r inter Soft winter Spring Spring 
pe °  ~ ad lst Clear Fam. Pat. ist Clear Fam. Pat. Bakery 


$5.75@5.95 $5.25@5.45 $5.60@5.85 $4.95@5.15 $5.75 @6.00 $5.35@5.70 $6.05@6.15 $5.65@5.80 $5.95 @6.45 $5.65 @6.15 $6.10@7.25 $5.20@5.50 $...@6.45 $...@6.18 


Std. Pat. istClear Std. Pat. ist Clear Short Pat. istClear Std. Pat. istClear Std. Pat. 











. —— Seattle——_— 
Soft winter 





5.60@6.15 5.20@5.95 5.70@6.05 5.05@5.25 5.85@6.05 5.45@5.95 6.15@6.50 5.75@6.20 6.25@7.05 5.90@6.25 6.10@7.45 5.25@5.95 6. 45 @6. 55 6.18@6.45 
$7007.20 61800:60 $3067.38 5.55@5.90 6.95@7.60 5.70@6.65 6.55@7.30 6.20@6.80 6.90@7.70 6.30@7.30 6.65@8.55 5. 80@6.65 ...@8.17 7.40@7.73 
6.55@7.00 6.15@6.80 6.40@6.85 5.60@6.00 7.00@7.55 6.15@6.65 6.80@7.20 6.55@6.75 6.80@7.45 6.50@7.00 7.35@9.05 6.20@6.95 :..@8.17 «+ «@7.34 
6.35@6.70 5.95@6.30 6.15@6.50 5.65@5.85 7.10@7.55 6.25@6.35 6.65@6.85 6.55@6.65 6.65@7.10 6.356@6.85 7.30@8.65 6.30@7.00 7.75@8.20 7.41@7.72 
6.35@6.55 6.00@6.40 5.45@6.50 5.10@5.80 6.60@7.50 5.85@6.30 6.50@6.80 6.40@6.65 6.50@7.10 6.35@6.85 6.60@8.00 5.75@7.00 7.70@7.90 7.15@7.41 
6.30@6.85 6.15@6.50 5.45@65.70 4.40@5.00 6.15@6.95 5.20@6.45 6.70@7.30 6.50@6.80 6.60@7.50 6.60@7.05 6.60@7.50 5.50@6.50 7.50@7.65 7.01@7.35 
6.10@6.85 5.70@6.50 5.45@5.75 4.30@6.05 6.25@6.90 5.05@5.35 6.50@7.05 6.05@6.60 6.30@7.27 5.75@6.85 6.50@7.90 5.15@6.00 7.80@7.90 7.15@7.19 
6.55@7.40 6.05@6.55 5.95@6.35 5.10@5.55 6.70@7.65 5.65@6.15 6.80@7.30 6.25@6.75 6.55@7.40 6.20@6.80 7.30@8.70 5.90@6.00 7.70@8.05 6.94@7.41 
7.10@7.65 6.25@6.85 6.70@7.00 5.35@5.90 7.55@8.25 6.40@7.40 7.70@8.50 6.55@7.05 7.50@8.25 6.80@7.35 8.10@9.60 6.20@6.55 7.65@8.60 7.04@8.07 
7.40@7.85 6.30@6.85 6.80@7.05 6.70@6.10 7.50@7.90 6.35@6.45 7.90@8.20 6.75@6.95 7.70@8.70 6.55@7.40 6.67@7.35 -6.37@7.05 9.10@9.50 8.30@8.54 
7.15@7.65 6.20@6.90 6.60@7.25 5.75@6.25 7.60@8.20 6.45@6.76 7.80@8.25 6.70@7.20 7.45 @8. 25 6.50@7.45 6.80@7.28 6.50@6.98 ...@9.50 7.42@8.14 
-—Minneapolis——. -— Kansas City. St. Louis -——Buffalo—.  -———-New Y ork——— -—— Atlanta——_ c—— Seattle 
Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Spring Soft winter 
Std. Pat. istClear Std. Pat.. ist Clear Short Pat. i1stClear Std. Pat. istClear Std. Pat. istClear Fam. Pat. IistClear Fam. Pat. Bakery 
$...@3.34 $3.00@3.10 $3.28@3.41 $3.20@3.30 $...@4.05 $3.32@3.75 $...@3.70 $3.60@3.65 $3. 70@3.75 $3.70@3.85 $...@ ea S,. see ase $...@ nae 
-@3.34 3.00@3.10 3.38@3.41 3.20@3.31 ...@4.05 a 75 ‘11 @3. 70 3.65@3.70 -@3.75 mer ie 95 ... @4.99 + @3.i 75 -+-@3.42 ...@2. 
@3.34 ...@... o+-@3.31 ...@... --»@3.80 o@ ceo ee GB.70 1... eee 3.75 @3.95 -@. -+-@4.59 ... «+ @3.65 --@. 
@3.34 oo@ ace -.--@3.31 ...@... -+-@3.80 ...@...- . -@3.70 .-@. 3.75 @3.95 Key) Sane -+-@4.59 ee heed «++ @3.65 ~~ ie 
@3.34 -@. @3.31 oo @ cee ««-@3.80 a - @3.70 oc@ 3.75 @3.95 --@.. -+»@4.59 --@ - @3.65 --@. 
@3.34 ...@. @3.31 @ -«-@3.80 colhes -@3.70 --@. 3.75 @3.95 o«@ 3. --@4.59 --@. -«-@3.65 --@. 
3.34@5.15 ...@. 3.31@5.00 @ 3.80@5.28 a 3.70@5.20 --@. 3.75 @5.75 --@... 4.59@6.20 --@. 3.65@4.89 ...@. 
4.45@4.52 ...@... 4.26@4.49 ...@... 4.50@4.67 --@... 4.81@4.90 --@. 4.86@5.04 -@. 6.00@6.17 ...@. 4.51@5.77 ~~ oe 
ae 72 4.72@4.92 4.33@4.43 4.20@4.69 4.57@5.90 +-@... 4.90@5.10 --@. 4.96 @5.16 - @5. 36 5.80@6.37 -@. - @4.82  @ 4.82 
4.72@6.25 4:72@5.20 4.69@5.30 4.05@4.69 4.97@6.20 -@. 5.10 @5.65 5.20@5. 45 5.16 @5.85 5.16@5. 65 5.67@6.47 4.96@5. 16 5.98 @6. = 5.21@5. 7 
5.40@5.80 5.25@5.60 4.95@5.50 4.25@56.50 5.30@5.70 5.10@5. 45 5.70@5.90 5.45@6.64 5.70@6.14 5.55@5.95 6.25@6.85 4.96@5.41 hee 


5.45@6.05 6.25@56.60 5.45@5.85 4.90@5.50 5.55 @ 6.05 5.30@5.75 5.80@6. 30 5.50@5.95 5.85@6.60 5.65@6.25 6.20@7.25 5.10@5.50 6166.65 6.26@6.2 


*gpecific dollars and cents ceiling prices on flour (MPR 296) went into effect Jan. 4, 1943, were temporarily terminated June 30, 1946, reinstated July 25, and permanently ended 
October 24, 1946. 80% extraction order became effective March 1, 1946, was terminated Sept. 1, 1946. 





leavening ingredient. Leavening 


ingredients must be so labeled. Supervising authority: and conspicuous’; type must be 


large 


are limited to 3%% of the self-rising flour. Department of Agriculture, Augusta. enough to be readily seen and clearly legible 


Bleached flour must be so labeled. All en- 
riched flour must be labeled ‘“‘Enriched Flour.” 


under ordinary conditions of purchase. 
MARYLAND Bleached flour must be so labeled. Enriched 
flour must be labeled “Enriched Flour.” 


Food manufacturers must register annually Any size package legal if net kt ae is Supervising authority: Division of Standards, 
with the State Board of Health each product correctly shown, Label must state net 1.,artment of Labor and Industries, Boston. 


sold in Louisiana. Sample must be supplied 
on request. Registration fee may not ex- 


weight and place of manufacture. Reason- 
able variations in weight are permitted. MICHIGAN 
Label requirements are same as those in 


ceed $2.50 for each separate and distinct federal law. Bleached flour must be so Legal package sizes limited to containers of 
product, with a maximum of $10 for any labeled. Bleaching which causes damage or less than 5 lb. and containers of 5, 10, 25, 
one concern. Label specimens must be sub conceals inferiority is prohibited. Super- 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limitations 
mitted at time of registration and compli- vising authority: State Department of do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
ance with the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- Health, Baltimore. bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
metic Act in regard to preparation and 100 lb. to commercial bakers or blenders, 
packaging will constitute compliance for MASSACHUSETTS or exchanged for wheat ground for toll, or 
registration. Supervising authority: State for export. Net weight must be shown on 
Board of Health, Civil Courts Bldg., New Legal package sizes limited to containers principal label in “plain” English words 
Orleans. of less than 3 lb. and containers of 5, 10, or numerals so that it can be “plainly 
MAINE 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- read.” “No variations below the _ stated 

tions do not apply to flour retailed direct weight are permitted except those caused 

Any size package legal if net weight is from bulk, or sold in containers of more by ordinary and customary exposure after 
correctly’ shown. Label must state net than 100 lb. to commercial bakers or blend- the product has been packaged for market 
weight. Reasonable variations are permitted. ers, or exchange for wheat by mills grind- and which normally might occur in good 
Label must not be false or misleading in ing for toll, or for export. Label must state distribution practice.’ Label must not be 
any particular with required information net weight. Reasonable variations are per- false or misleading in any particular. Name 
“plainly and conspicuously” shown. Place of mitted under conditions similar to those and address of manufacturer or distributor 
manufacture must be stated. Bleached flour in federal regulations. Label must be “plain must appear on label. Any product contain- 
=— i} 
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| OuR Business Is BAG SERVICE 


‘De Pioneer Bag Company is founded on 
the principle of customer service. Pioneer 
bags are tops in quality of material and ex- 
pert workmanship, of course, but beyond 
those fundamentals, we aim also to make 
the customer’s problems our own. Let us 
show you how good service can be. 


ait, PIONEER BAG ComMPaANY 
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ing ground buckwheat or any other cerea 
product or foreign substances must be dis 
tinctly and legibly labeled “‘Buckwheat Flou: 
Compound” in letters not less than % in 
high. Bleached flour must be so labeled 
Supervising authority: Department of Agri 
culture, Lansing. 


MINNESOTA 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 3 lb. and containers of 3, 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or blend- 
ers, or exchanged for wheat by mills grind- 
ing for toll, or for export. Net weight 
must be “plainly and conspicuously”’ marked 
on label. Variations are permitted (1) re 
sulting from errors in weighing which oc 
cur in good packing practice (must be as 
often above as below) and (2) resulting 
from differences in atmospheric conditions 
which cause evaporation or absorption of 
water in ordinary and customary exposur« 
of the packages. Amount of tolerance de 
pends on the facts in each case. Label must 
not be false or misleading in any particu 
lar with required information in English 
and in type not smaller than 8 pt. brevier 
caps. Name and address of manufacturer 
producer, or person responsible for flour 
must be given. Words “Packed for,” “Dis 
tributed by’ or an equivalent phrase must 
appear if name is not that of actual manu 
facturer. Address may be that of the per 
son’s principal place of business instead of 
branch plant if statement is not misleading 
Mixed flour made from different cereals 
must bear on the label ‘“‘names of the in 
gredients plainly stated in order of their 
predominance and printed in uniform siz« 
type.” A product which contains both buck 
wheat flour and another cereal product must 
be labeled “compound buckwheat and...... 
flour,’ ” or “buckwheat and ...... flour mix- 
ture.” Bleached flour must be so labeled 
aaoseviien authority: Department of Ag 
riculture, Dairy and Food, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 

No regulations regarding specific siz« 
packages. Label must be “plain and con- 
spicuous” and must not be false or mislead 
ing. Net weight must appear on‘ label with 
name and address of manufacturer. Super 
vising authority: State Board of Health 
Jackson. 

MISSOURI 

Legal package sizes limited to container: 
of less than 3 Ib. and containers of 5, 10 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limita 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, or sold in containers of mor: 
than 100 lb. to commercial bakers or blend 
ers, or exchanged for wheat by mills grind 
ing for toll, or sold for export. Net weight 
must be shown on label. Authorities follov 
federal practice in regard to variations 
Label must not be false or misleading wit! 
required information “prominently and con 
spicuously” displayed. Name and place o 
business of manufacturer, packer or dis 
tributor must be given. If name is not tha! 
of actual manufacturer, it must be qualifie: 
by “Manufactured for and packed by. 
“Distributed by” or other similar phras« 
Label on mixed flour must show kinds o 
grain in the mixture and name and addres 
of manufacturer. Bleached flour must be s: 
labeled. Requirements will be met if Federa 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act is followed 
Supervising authority: Bureau of Food and 
Drug Inspection, Division of Health, Jeffer 


son City. 
MONTANA 


Any size package legal if net weigh‘ 
is correctly shown on label. Label mus‘ 
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April 26, 1949 


Types of Flour Bags 


Source: Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, USDA. 


Year Cotton Burlap Paper Other* Total 
% % % % 
1939...... 63 17 12 8 100 
6 11 oe ee 100 
11 13 10 100 
4 13 14 100 
3 . se se 100 
11 19 11 100 
11 21 13 100 
28 17 7 100 
30 17 13 100 


*Reused bags, wooden barrels, and other 
containers. **No data. 





Cotton and Burlap Use 


Source: Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, USDA. 


o——million yards—— 
B 


Year Cotton urlap 
MEE Fess ecccases - 206 36 
BOP “eiseccvcccsecs | ae 24 
rere eoeee 218 24 
1GBS secession -. 234 8 
1943 ..... secce’ ate 6 
1944 ...... coos 243 30 
IGE 06sec cocovoe See 36 
TEE: 6.04 .6d,90.94 600% 240 90 
LEME. 6:6 vrob-ee bavenee 214 103 





be in “plain, intelligible words and figures’’ 
and must meet federal requirements. Super- 
vising authority: Food and Drugs Division, 
State Board of Health, Helena. 


NEBRASKA 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
ff 5 Ib. or less, and containers of 10, 25, 
0, 100 and 200 lb. Rye and whole wheat 
flour must be sold in packages of less than 
5 Ib. or 5, 10, 25, 50 or 100 Ib. Flour “pre- 
pared for special purposes” may be sold in 
other sized packages. Label must not be 
‘deceiving or misleading’ to the purchaser. 
Net weight must be clearly printed on label 
with name of manufacturer and place of 
manufacture. Food packages containing 
gifts, premiums. or prizes are deemed to be 
misbranded. Bleached flour must be so la- 
beled. Supervising authority: Department 
of Agriculture and Inspection, Lincoln. 

NEVADA 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 6 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold jn containers of more than 
100 lb. to commercial bakers, blenders, 
or for export, or exchanged for wheat by 
mills grinding for toll. Label must not be 
false or misleading in any respect, must 
bear net weight. Reasonable variations are 
permitted. Name and place of business of 
manufacturer must appear on label. If 
name is not that of actual manufacturer, 
it must be preceded by “Manufactured for 
and packed by,” “Distributed by” or other 
equivalent phrase. Bleached flour must be 
so labeled. Supervising authority: Depart- 
ment of Food and Drug, Public Service 
Division, University of Nevada, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 lbs. Flour 
may be sold at retail in any quantity 
from bulk stock, or sold in containers of 
more than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers and 
blenders, or for export. Label must state 
net weight. Regulations authorize “reason- 
able variations.” Name and place of busi- 
ness of manufacturer, packer or distributor 
must appear on label. Law is identical with 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. La- 





Canadian Mill Wages 
Note: In 1949, in cents. Source: The 
Northwestern Miller. 


Millwrights .......-.eeeeeeeerete -85@1.05 
BIOCtPICIANS © 2. ccc sccesecsccseed 90@1.10 
Bolters and grinders ..........-+- 90@1.05 
WRGMOUD. co ccccvcccecscceccccccese -75@ .85 
Elevator help ..........+- go-tks 940 0@ .85 
Gemeral Help ..ccccceccsccsrccee 65@ .85 
pp BUTT eT ee oseee BQ .8E 





















Suppliers 
Of Fancy Hard 
Red Spring Wheat 
To 
Discriminating 
Millers Since 
1887 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


bel must not be false or misleading in any 
particular. Required information must be 
displayed with sufficient prominence as to 
render it likely to be read and understood 
under customary conditions of purchase and 
use. Bleached flour must be so labeled. Sale 
of bleached flour is prohibited if bleaching 
serves to conceal inferiority. Supervising 
authority: State Board of Health, Concord. 


NEW JERSEY 


Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown on label. Reasonable varia- 
tions are permitted. Label must not be 
false or misleading in any particular, with 
information “plain and conspicuous.”’ Label 
must show name and address of manufac- 
turer, packer or distributor. Unenriched 
flour, sold to distributors, bakers, or other 
processors accompanied by a certificate of 
intent on the part of the purchaser to en- 
rich, must be marked “in a plain and con- 
spicuous manner” with the words, “unen- 
riched flour.’’ Supervising authority: Depart- 
ment of Health, Trenton, also Department 
of Weights and Measures, Trenton. 


NEW MEXICO 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
100 Ib. to commercial bakers or blenders, or 
for export, or exchanged for wheat by 
mills grinding for toll. Label must be in 
letters 1 in. high. Net weight must be 
stated on package with reasonable toler- 
ances authorized. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. Supervising authority: State De- 
partment of Public Health, Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK 
Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than and containers of 
5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 
lb. Limitations do not apply to flour re- 
tailed direct from bulk, or sold to commer- 


cial bakers, blenders, or for export, or ex- 
changed for wheat by mills grinding for 
toll. Net weight must be stated on_ label. 


Variations of 3% are allowed. Lettering in- 
dicating weight must be at least 1/9 in. on 
packages of less than 10 Ib., at least % 
in. on packages from 10 to 100 Ib. and at 
least % in. high on packages of more 
than 100 lb. Label must include name and 
place of business of manufacturer, packer 
or distributor, and must not be false or 
misleading in any particular. Required in- 
formaton must be displayed with ‘“‘sufficient 
prominence as to render it likely to be 
read and understood under customary con- 
ditions of purchase and use.’’ Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. It is mandatory that all 
unenriched flour be labeled ‘“Unenriched.” 
Supervising authority: Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Legal sizes limited to packages of 3 Ib. or 
less and packages of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 
multiples of 100 lb. Limitations do not apply 
to flour retailed direct from bulk. Net 
weight must be shown on label. Reasonable 
variations allowed. Label must show name 
and place of business of manufacturers, 
packer or distributor and must not be false 
or misleading in any particular. Informa- 
tion must be prominently and conspicuously 
displayed. Bleached flour must be marked 
“artificially bleached” in letters not smaller 
than % in. in size. Each brand of bleached 
flour must be registered with the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for which an annual 
fee of $15 is charged. Supervising authority: 
State Chemist, Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 
10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
Limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk, or sold in containers of 
more than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or 
blenders, or for export, or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll. Label 
must not be deceptive or. misleading and 
must be legibly and plainly written or 
printed; it must contain a “statement giving 
the approximate or average percentage of 
each kind of wheat used in the manufac- 
ture of flour, the state or states in which 
the wheat or wheats were produced and the 
percentage of protein in the flour,” in a 


form subject to the approval of the state 
food commissioner and chemist. Net weight 
must be plainly and conspicuously stated 
Regulations follow federal prac- 


on label. 


tice as to tolerances. Name and address of 
manufacturer, jobber, or other person re- 
sponsible for placing flour on the market 
must be shown on label. Bleached flour 
must be so labeled; any harmless agent 
may be used for bleaching flour. Supervising 
authority: State Laboratories Department, 
Bismarck, 
OHIO 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 3 lb. and containers of 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
100 lb. to commercial bakers or blenders, 
or for export, or exchanged for wheat by 
mills grinding for toll. Label must be plain 
and conspicuous and printed in English 
and must include name and address of 
either manufacturer, packer or distributor. 
Net weight must appear on label. Regula- 
tions provide for tolerances. Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. Supervising authority: 
Division of Foods and Dairies, Department 
of Agriculture, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons 
of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 
10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
Limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk, or sold in containers of 
more than 100 lb. to commercial bakers or 
blenders, or for export, or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must be shown on label. Label must not be 
false or misleading in any particular. In- 
formation must be plainly and correctly 
stated. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 
Food manufacturers doing business in Okla- 
homa must register, annually, firm or cor- 
porate names and addresses with the state 
commissioner of health. Fee, $1 due by 
July 1. Manufacturers who have paid mer- 
chant’'s license fee of $1 per year are ex- 
empt. Supervising authority: State Depart- 
ment of Health, Oklahoma City. 


OREGON 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of i, 3-5, 10, 100 and 200 Ib. 
Limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk, or sold in containers of 
more than 100 lb. to commercial bakers or 
blenders, or for export,. or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must be stated on label. Name and address 
of manufacturer, packer or distributor must 
appear on label which must not be false 
or misleading in any particular. Required 
information must be conspicuously dis- 
played. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 
Supervising authority: Division of Foods 
and Dairies, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Salem, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 3 lb. and containers of 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 100 
lb. to commercial bakers or blenders, or for 
export, or exchanged for wheat by mills 
grinding for toll. Required information must 
“be prominently displayed in a plain, con- 
spicuous, legible manner on the main label 
panel.”” Net weight must be plainly and 
conspicuously marked on outside of pack- 
age. Authorities require word “net’’ to be 
used.- There is a provision for tolerances, 
but before tolerances are granted “producers 





Rye Flour Prices 
Note: Average prices of white rye 
flour, basis carload lots, prompt de- 
livery, per sack. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 


-—Minneapolis— -—Chicago—, 

1948 1947 1946 1948 1947 1946 
Jan. $7.06 $7.58 $4.83 $7.33 $7.78 $4.97 
Peb. .... 6.50 8.44 5.39 6.62 8.65 6.41 
March .. 6.67 9.86 65.71 6.76 9.87 5.88 
April ... 6.65 8.68 6.66 6.72 8.79 6.94 
meee accs! Ge Ge neue 6.49 8.77 7.07 
June ... 5.54 8.60 5.90 8.46 7.74 
July 4.95 7.89 ... 5.38 8.19 6.94 
Aug. 4.55 6.83 6,11 4.84 6.94 6.00 
Sept. ... 4.24 7.61 6.11 4.68 7.72 6.32 
Oct. ... 4.57 7.35 6.59 4.85 7.77 6.36 
Nov. 4.93 7.40 6.69 5.17 7.50 7.18 
Dec. 4.73 7.05 7.49 4.94 7.49 17.59 

$5.56 $7.99 $6.18 $5.81 $8.16 $6.53 





















MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


Quantity of Flour Packaged 
Note: Estimated 1945. Source: 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, USDA. 


New New 

cotton burlap Paper 

Bag size bags bags sacks 
% % % 
oo MEET 0 0 2 
=  SERULRES ee 0 14 
ROU dc ckeesus 3 0 13 
25-lb ...... von OS 0 37 
60-Ib ......eee 20 0 1 
BOGE aveenees - 65 21 33 
140-Ib ........ « © 79 0 
Total ........100 100 100 





and manufacturers of commodities must 
make written application for a _ tolerance 
to the department and must furnish written 
proof that the use value of the commodity 
will not be affected by the granting of 
the tolerance."”’ Label must contain name 
and address of the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor. Name used must be preceded 


by “‘manufactured by,” “packed by,” ‘“dis- 
tributed by,’’ or “packed for,” as the case 
may be or followed by ‘“Manufacturer,” 


“‘Packer,’’ ‘“‘Wholesale Dealer,” or ‘“Distribu- 
tor,” as the case may be. Dealers and dis- 
tributors whose names appear on food pack- 
ages are required to maintain for five years 
a record of name and address of manufac- 
turer or packer. Private brand goods are 
also required to carry a code marking 
which will identify to the wholesaler or 
distributor the name and address of the 
manufacturer or packer of any given pack- 
age. Distributors or wholesalers are required 
to keep records of these code markings for 
five years. Bleached flour must be so la- 
beled. Supervising authority: Bureau of 
Standards and Measures, Department of 
Internal Affairs, Harrisburg; also Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Harrisburg. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Net weight must be shown 
on label; reasonable tolerances are provided 
for. Federal requirements govern label. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Super- 
vising authority: Division of Food and Drug 
Control, Department of Health, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
100 lb. to commercial bakers or blenders, 
or for export, or exchanged for wheat by 
mills grinding for toll. Net weight must be 
“plainly marked” on label. Letters and 
figures must be at least 1 in. in length. 
Regulations permit tolerances of % of 1% 
on packages of 90 Ib. and over, and % of 
1% on smaller packages. Label must not be 
false or misleading in any particular. In- 
formation must be “plain and correct.” 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Super- 
vising authority: Department of Agricul- 
ture, Columbia, 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 


U.S. Retail Flour Prices 
Note: Average price in leading cities 
in cents per 10-lb. from 1942 to 1945; 
per 5 lb. from 1946 on. Source: U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
1942 1943 19441945 





1946 *1947 *1948 


Jan. .... 50.7 57.0 64.6 64.2 31.9 41.7 54.4 
Feb. .... 51.8 59.1 65.1 64.2 32.0 42.5 60.9 
March .. 51.9 60.0 65.2 64.2 31.9 44.56 49.7 
April ... 52.5 61.1 65.1 64.3 31.9 48.5 49.0 
May .... 51.6 60.8 65.2 64.2 31.7 49.6 48.9 
June ... 51.2 61.1 64.9 64.3 31.9 49.1 48.7 
July .... 50.9 61.4 64.8 64.3 35.0 48.5 48.2 
Aug. ... 52.2 61.7 64.6 64.3 38.2 48.3 47.9 
Sept. ... 54.3 62.1 64.4 64.2 38.6 48.9 47.8 
Oct. -. 55.3 62.6 64.1 64.1 40.2 60.1 47.6 
Nov. .... 55.4 63.0 64.2 64.1 40.7 62.9 47.5 
Dec. 55.6 63.4 64.1 64.0 41.1 54.1 47.9 

Aver. . 52.8 61.1 64.7 64.2 35.4 48.2 49.0 


Uniformly 
Blended Wheats 
Originating From 

Our Own 
Elevators in the 

Finest Spring 
Wheat Areas 
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DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 


WHEAT FLOURS 


WINGOLD- Bay STATE 
WINONA STRONGFELLOW 
GOLDEN LION 'WINGOLD MELLOW 

BAKERS Flavor’ Basco — 
BouUNceR (Hi-Gluten) 
GOLDEN TicER (Hi-Gluten) 
Bay STATE (Hi-Gluten) 
WHOLE WHEAT (Fine, Medium, Coarse) 





WINGOLD SPECIAL 





RYE FLOURS 


WHITE RYE DarkK RYE 
MebiuM Ryeg Pure Licut Rye 
SPECIAL MEDIUM RYE 
Ry-Do Dark and Light 





Clear “Boxer” 
Rye Meal Coarse, MeptuM-FINE 


















BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib, to commercial bakers or blend- 
ers, or for export, or exchanged for wheat 
by mills grinding for toll. Net weight must 
be shown on label. Regulations follow fed- 
eral practice with regard to variations. La- 
bel must contain name and address of man- 
ufacturer, jobber, wholesaler or other per- 
son responsible for placing article on mar- 
ket. if manufacturer produces a food in 
more than one plant, actual place of manu- 
facture of each package need not be stated 
on label unless location named is mislead- 
ing. Label must be “plain and conspicuous.” 
Bieacned flour must be so labeled with word 
“Bleacned” printed in capital letters. Super- 
vising authority: Department of Agricul- 


ture, Pierre. 
TENNESSEE 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 
ot 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 
iv’ Ib, Buckwheat, wholewheat, pancake, 
prepared biscuit and cake flours may be sold 
iu packages of 5 lb. or less. Limitations do 
uvt apply to flour retailed direct from bulk, 
or soid in containers of more than 100 Ib, 
to commercial bakers or blenders, or for 
export, or exchanged for wheat by mills 
grinding for toll, Net weignt must be 
shown on label. Reasonable variations are 
allowed, Label must not be false or mis- 
leading in any particular. Required in- 
tormation must be “prominently and con- 
spicuously’’ displayed. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. Supervising authority: Divi- 
sion of Foods, Fertilizers and Dairies, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Nashville. 


TEXAS 

Legal sizes limited to packages of 2, 6, 
10, 45, 50, 100, 150 and 200 lo. Specialty 
tiours may be packed in any size package 
of 5 lb. or less. Limitations do not apply 
to mour retailed direct from bulk, or soid 
to bakeries for exciusive use in the bakeries 
or exchanged for wheat by miils grinding 
for toil. Net weight must be stated on label. 
Keguiations follow federal practice regard- 
ing Variations. Label must be “printed or 
plainly marked in ietters and figures clear- 
iy readable. Information must be plainly 
und conspicuously displayed and must not 
be false or misieading in any particular. 
Name of Manufacturer (person, firm, associ- 
ation or corporation which processes the 
wheat or other cereal into flour) and the 
name of the place where milied must ap- 
pear on label. Bleached flour must be s0 
iubeled. All manufacturers of food doing 
business in Texas must register annually by 
September 1 with the State Health Ufticer, 
Austin; fee, $1. Supervising authority: State 
Department of Heaith, Austin; also Division 
of Weights and Measures, State Vepartment 
of Agriculture, Austin. 


UTAH 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 lb. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limi- 
tations do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 lb. to commercial bakers or blend- 
ers, or sold for export, or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must be stated on label. “Reasonable varia- 
tion and tolerance’ allowed. Label must not 
be false or misleading in any particular. 
Information must be “plain and conspicu- 
ous."” Bleached flour must be so labeled. 
Supervising authority: Dairy and Food Divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, Salt Lake 


City. 
VERMONT 
Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Net weight must be shown 
on label. There is provision for reasonable 
tolerances. Label must be plain and con- 
spicuous and must not be false or mislead- 
ing in any particular. Name and place of 
business or manufacturer, packer or dis- 
tributor must appear on label, If name is 
not that of actual manufacturer, it must 
be qualified by “Packed for,” “Distributed 
by” or other similar phrase. If label meets 
federal requirements it is satisfactory. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Super- 
vising authority: State Department of 
Health, Burlington, and State Department 
of Agriculture, Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA ’ 
Legal sizes limited to packages of 3 Ib. 
or less, and packages of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 
and multiples of 100 Ib. Limitations do not 
apply to flour retailed direct from bulk, or 
sold in containers of more than 100 Ib. to 
commercial bakers or blenders, or ex- 
changed for wheat by mills grinding for toll. 
Net weight must be shown immediately 
above or below the principal label. Reason- 
able variations permitted. Label must not 
be false or misleading in any particular. 
Information must be “plain and conspicu- 
ous.” Label must contain name and place 
of business of the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor. Supervising authority: Division 
of Dairy and Foods, Department of Agri- 

culture and Immigration, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 


* Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 6 Ib. and containers of 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
100 lb. to commercial bakers or blenders, 
or for export or exchanged for wheat by 
mills grinding for toll. Net weight must be 
shown on label. Regulations follow federal 
practice with regard to variations. Label 
must not be false or misleading in any 
particular.. Required information must be 
prominently and conspicuously displayed 
and printed in English. Type size must 
not be smaller than 8-point (brevier) capi- 
tals. Label must contain name and place 
of business of manufacturer, packer or dis- 
tributor. Bleached flour must be so labeled. 
Supervising authority: Department of Agri- 
culture, Olympia. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons 
of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
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25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers o: 
blenders, or for export or exchanged fo: 
wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must be stated on label. Reasonable varia 
tions or “tolerances” are permitted. Labe! 
must be in a conspicuous place in legible 
type and of sufficient size to be easily read. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Super 
vising authority: Department of Agriculture, 
Charleston; also Division of Weights ani 
Measures, Department of Labor, Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


Legal package sizes limited to container: 
of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 200 lb. Specialty 
cake and pancake making flours may alsv 
be packed in containers of less than 3 Ib. 
Limitations do not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk, or sold in containers of 
more than 100 lb. to commercial bakers o: 
blenders, or for export or exchanged fo: 
wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must be shown on label. Reasonable toler 
ances permitted. Information on label mus 
be plain and conspicuous. "Name and addres 
of manufacturer, packer or dealer must ap 
pear on outside of package. Bleached fiou: 
must be so labeled. Supervising authority 
Department of Agriculture, Madison. 


WYOMING 


Any size package legal if net weight i 
correctly shown. Net weight must be show: 
on label. Variations permitted within “rea 
sonable limits.’’ Label must be in a con 
spicuous place and of sufficient size to b: 
readily seen by the purchaser. Name an 
address of manufacturer or distributor i 
required to appear on label. Bleached fiou: 
must be so labeled. Supervising authority 
State Department of Agriculture, Cheyenn¢ 





Flour Container Regulations 


The Millers National Federation and oth« 
organizations connected with the flour mil! 
ing industry have been conducting a cam 
paign to bring about the abandonment 
the practice of re-using flour container: 
Twelve states have adopted regulation 
which prohibit the packing of flour an 
other cereal products in used containers 
six other states have passed regulatio1 
governing the type of container used in th 
packing of flour. 

A list showing which states do or do no 
—_ flour container regulations is as fo! 
ows: 


ers only 
laundered 


lations 


State Remarks 


* New contain- 
New or 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California .. 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware .. 

Dist. of Col.. 
Florida . 
Georgia .... X x 
Idaho ..... 
Illinois 

Indiana 

BP sbeces x 


Fed. regulations 


See footnote 


x xX XXxXxXxXXxXXXNo regu- 


Kentucky 
Louisiana .. 
Maine ..... 
Maryland .. 
Sa 
Michigan .. X 
Minnesota .. x 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri 
Montana x 
Nebraska .. X 
Nevada .... x 
New Hamp.. 
New Jersey. X 
New Mexico 
New York . x 
No. Carolina 
No. Dakota 

— | WARP 
Oklahoma . X 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina x 
So. Dakota.. x 
Tennessee 
Pe x 
Wee. ivesss 
Vermont 
Virginia . 
Washington. x 
W. Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


xX XX X 


xXXK KKX XK X x xX 


xXXxK KKK X 


FOOTNOTE 
Georgia—Bakers are permitted to us 
laundered secondhand bags, but all flou 
offered for sale must be packed in nev 
containers. 


. 





Industrial Uses of Flour 


Approximately 3% of the wheat flou: 
produced in the U.S. is used industriall) 
for nonfood purposes, The manufacture o 
adhesives accounts for sizable quantities 
and iron foundries use flour as a binde: 
for sand cores in iron castings. 

Separation of flour into its constituent 
starch and gluten or protein fractions has 
been a recent development. The starch ha: 
uses in the food industry and the gluten is 
one of the raw products used in the manu 
facture of sodium glutamate. The unde 
natured protein has a place in the manu 
facture of pharmaceutical grade amino acid: 
for research laboratories and for nutrition- 
al purposes. 
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ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO., Abilene, Kansas. 
(1924) 65,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1925) 70,000 bushels Storage Bins 
ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 110,000 bushels Additional Storage 
ACME MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
(1527) Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, Designed, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1934) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1935) Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 
(1940) Oakland, Cal., 500,000-bushel Elevator 
APPLE RIVER MILL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1928) 28,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP. ASSN., 
Stuttgart, Ark. - 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Clean Rice Storage 
(1946) 600,000-bushel Rice Storage and Driers 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
(1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 
ATKINSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1939) 500,000 bushels Storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
(1947) Tempering and Cleaning House Addition 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Great Bend, Kan. 
(1927) 75,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 137,000 bushels Additional Storage e 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1935) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and 
Warehouse 
(1935) 100,000 bushels Storage 
SHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 
(1925) 125,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 
(1928) 300-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, 
Office and Warehouse 
4. B. CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, Ill. 
(1940) 200,000-bushel Elevator 
COLLINGWOOD GRAIN CO. 
(1925) Pretty Prairie, Kan. 80,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
(1927) Collano, Kan., 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion 
at North Kansas City, Mo. 
CONTIMAR—S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(1947) San’ Nicolas, Argentina, Corn Mill 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif. 
(1945) 250.000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (6 contracts) 
Davenport, Iowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement Storage 
Dewey, Okla., Rock Storage s 
DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
(1944) Concrete Elevator 
(1947) 500,000-bushel Grain Elevator, Richmond, Va. 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO. 
(1929) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
THE DRACKETT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1945) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
EAGLE MILLING CO., Edmond, Okla. 
(1925) 100,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1946) Conversion of Corn Driers, Louisville, Ky. 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 
(1927) 500,008 bushels Additional Storage 
(1931) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FANT MILLING CO., Sherman, Texas 
(1945) Feed Mill Construction 
FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb. 
(1931) 480,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FEDERAL MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y 
(1931) 261,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, Wash. 
(1945) Alterations in Feed Plant 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1946) Fort Scott, Kan., New Headhouse and Elevator 
(1947) Fort Scott, Kansas, New Packing Plant 
(1947) Great Bend, Kansas, 350,000-bushel Elevator 
(1947) North Kansas City, Mo., 4,000-sack Flour Mill 
Unit and Warehouse 
(1947) St. Louis, Mo., 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
GARRISON MILLING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 250,000 bus Additional Storage 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
14 Contracts for 10 Elevators with 56,648,000 bus ca- 
pacity, Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
Storage, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office (1923) Concrete Warehouse 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
D. H. GRANDIN MILLING CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(1927) 75,000-bushel Concrete Milling Elevator 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 
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‘OUR TWENTY-NINE YEAR RECORD 


_ A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, 


HACKER FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla. 
(1934) Rebuilding Flour Mill Building 
HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1924) Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator : 
HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas 
(1925) 500,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 
IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 
(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Mpls. (1926 to date) 
Ten Contracts for Nine Elevators and Additions with 
Storage Capacity of 7,525,000 bushels 
KANSAS ELEVATOR CO., Topeka, Kansas 
(1945) Remodeling Elevator and Installing Drier 
K. B. R. MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1931) 96,000 bus Additional Storage at Marquette, Kan. 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso- 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
10 Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with 4,526,- 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS (Div. of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.), Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Feed Mill Alterations 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator 
H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,450,000-bushel Elevator 
MAY GRAIN CO., Independence, Mo. 
(1921) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
M. F. A. CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED CO., INC., Mexico, Mo. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator and Drier 
M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) 250,000-bushel Elevator and Complete Barley 
Malting Plant 
(1941) 225,000-bushel Elevator 
(1944) Addition to Malting Plant 
(1947) 500,000-bushel Grain Storage, New Malt House 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) New Packing Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(1936) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1941) 500,000-bushel Elevator 
NATIONAL OATS CO., E. St. Louis, Til. 
(1945) 363,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1935) 350,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 
000-bushel Elevator at Decatur, Ala. 
NEW ERA MILLING CO., Arkansas City, Kansas 
(1927) 125,000 bushels Additional Storage 
NORTHWEST LINSEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1947) 300,000-bushel Grain Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEV. CORP., Enid, Okla. 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
PARIS MILLING CO., Paris, Texas 
(1927) 200.000 bushels Concrete Storage 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 
(1922) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1923) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PERMANENTE CORPORATION, Redwood City, Cal. 
(1941) Cement Silos 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 
7 Elevators, with 6,530,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warehouses 
and Feed Mills 
(1944) Atchison, Kansas, Remodeling Feed Mill 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Bins, 70,000-bushel 
Capacity at Clinton, Iowa 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Elevator and 
Warehouse at Lima, Ohio 
(1946) Los Angeles, Cal., 1,250,000-bushel Grain Ele- 
vator and Annex 
(1946) Centerville, Iowa, 300,000-bus Soybean Storage 
(1946) Buffalo, N. Y., Remodeling Warehouse 
PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 
(1922) 65,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
Petaluma, Calif. 
(1937) 500,000-bu Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
POULTRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE ASS'N OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 250,000-bushel Elevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Elevators or Additions for 3 Feed Mills, 4 Ware- 
houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capac- 
ity of 2,435,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls 
(1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at Kansas 
City for Soybean Processing 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
Mill at Wilmington, Del. 
(1946) Iowa Falls, Iowa, 800,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
(1946) St. Johnsbury, Vermont, New Feed Mill 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
(1935) 150,000 bushels Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 


Grain and Associated Industries 


RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931) 363,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RUSSEL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
(1928) 30,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant, Dallas, Texas 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, Illinois 
(1946) 10,000-sack Flour Mill and 1,000,000-bus Elevator 
SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo. 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 650,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla. 
(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
SMALL COMPANY, W. J., INC., Neodesha, Kansas 
(1944) Brunswick, Mo., Alfalfa Storage & Blending Plant 
SMITH BROS. GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 150,000-bushel Concrete Tanks 
SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., Pasadena, Texas 
(1944) Rock and Dust Silos : 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okt. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Terminal 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, III. 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansas 
(1928) 75,000 bushels Additional Storage 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill. 
(1939) 2,500,000 bushels Storage 
STANDARD MILLING CO., Kansas City, Kansas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
THEO. STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 
(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE, Knights 
Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Elevator 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, lowa 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
TEXHOMA ELEVATOR CO., Texhoma, Okla. 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920) Kingfisher, Okla., Concrete Mill Building 
(1924) San Antonio, Texas, 300,000-bushel Concrete Ele- 
vator (Liberty mill) 
(1934) Fort Worth, Texas, 3,000-barrel Flour Mill 
Building (Burrus mill) 
(1945) Fort Worth, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel Elevator, 
Feed Mill, Warehouses 
) Amarillo, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 


‘ (1946 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 


(1931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bushels Storage 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
(1942-44) Construction at Various Military Installations 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO., Waco, Texas 
(1936) Concrete Storage 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Building 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1922) Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1933) 6500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator, Warehouses 
and 800-barrel Flour Mill 
(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, Blending Plant and 
Grain Storage 
WALKER & SONS, INC., HIRAM, Peoria, Illinois 
(1944) 1,100,000-bushel Elevator 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
WASHINGTON CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS ASSN., Ta- 
coma, Wash, 
(1947) Feed Mill 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Concrete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(1927) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
J. C. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 500,000-bu Concrete Elevator and Head House 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 
(1928) 80,000 bushels Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN CO., Yukon, Okla. 
(1922) Concrete and Brick Mill Building at Yukon 
(1925) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Banner, Okla. 


1948 


Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Assn., Jonesboro, Ark. Clean 
Rice Storage 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 
Flour Storage and Packing Building 

Crete Mills, Crete, Neb. Feed Mill 

Dewey Portland Cement Co., Dewey, Okla. Sack House 

Fair Oaks Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Fair Oaks, Ark. 
Rice Drier 

Hickory Ridge Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Hickory Ridge, 
Ark. Rice Storage 

Jonesboro Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Jonesboro, Ark. Rice 


Drier 

Midiand Flour Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo. Changes 
in Elevator Headhouse 

Millstream Cereal Company, Bonner Springs, Kansas. Plans 
for Corn Meal Mill 

McGehee Grain Drying Coop. Assn., McGehee, Ark. Rice 


Drier 
ses Mills, Inc., Ogden, Utah. Remodeling Flour Pack- 


, ng. 
Port of Boston Authority, Hoosac Pier, Charlestown, Mass. 


Plans for Remodeling Grain Unloading and Ship Load- 
ing Facilities 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. Feed Mill 
Weiner Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Weiner, Ark. Rice Drier 
Wheatley Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Wheatley, Ark. Rice 
er. 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


ONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION 


(AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 


COMPANY 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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| WORLD IMPORT DUTIES ON GRAIN AND ITS PRODUCTS 





"THE Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, has supplied the following data covering import duties 
on wheat, flour and bran, as of Feb. 18, 1949. 

The department points out that it cannot guarantee that the 
rates here given will always be applied to particular shipments, 
since duties are subject to change at any time. These duties should 
be confirmed after a lapse of some months. 

When two or more rates of duty for the same article are indi- 
cated, products of the U.S. as a rule are admitted at the lowest 
(“minimum”) rate, except (a) into Canada, where the “intermedi- 
ate” rate applies; (b) into British colonies, where the “preferential” 
rate does not apply to non-British imports. 

Duties on Canadian grain and its products were provided by 
the Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, of Canada. 

Canada has trade agreements with the U.K., Eire, Australia, 
New Zealand, Union of South Africa and the British West Indies. 
However, Eire, Australia and New Zealand do not extend a pref- 
erence to Canadian flour under the terms of these agreements. 


Europe 


All rates of duty are per 100 kilos (220.46 
lb.) unless otherwise specified. 


ALBANIA 


No information is available regarding 
the present customs regime in Albania. 
Trade with Albania has not resumed, 


AUSTRIA 

A Federal Law of June 18, 1946, the 
“Transitory Customs Law," to be effective 
not later than June 30, 1949, reinstated the 
Austrian Customs Law of January 10, 1920, 
and the customs duties in effect at the 
time of the auschluss in 1938, Since many 
of the 1938 duties were known to be so 
high as to be obstacles to recovery, pro- 
vision was made for a reduction or sus- 
pension of duties. No information has yet 
been forthcoming as to any changes in du- 
ties. All imports are subject to licensing. 

Duties are stated in gold crowns but are 


payable in Austrian schillings. One gold 
crown equals 1 schilling. 

Duty in 
gold crowns 
per 100 kgs. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats ..........6+. 6.00 
Ds, WE. bd 6 bs 2 hee tweciesce wt eedees Free 
The Minister of Finance is authorized to 
reduce these duties: Flour and other mill- 
ing products—extra duty of 8.00 gold crowns 
to customs for 200 kgs. of the grain. 
Sales or similar internal taxes: 1% for 
cereals and products made of cereals only. 


BELGIUM - NETHERLANDS - 


LUXEMBURG 
Wheat, AA VAIOTOM oc ceccccscedcreces Free 
| TEV IPCC TTTiti kirk ie Free 
DOGG: vedo cvccdy Shes bbb eeeboreaserrin Free 
COTE. § cc iewecccccccenesoedes Cibebbudee Free 
BEBIBS. (COPM) 2s bese covotdeccesvcscios Free 
MOG WEOR pect secret ewosvesececes Free 
Flours of the above, ad valorem...... 3% 


Note—the import duty on flour will con- 














CORN FLOUR 
CORN CONES 


for Export 


DEGERMINATED — LOW FAT 


Produced in One of America’s Finest Corn 
Mills — Rapid and Experienced Handling 
of Export Orders 


Wire 


STALEY MILLING Co. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MISSOURI 


CABLE ADDRESS—STALEY, KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


MEAL 

















Moreover, under the provisions of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade the South African preference to Canadian flour is 


abolished. 


Canada exchanges most-favored-nation treatment with the U.S., 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Samoa (U.S.), Virgin Islands (U.S.), 
Philippine Islands, Panama, Mexico, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Uru- 
guay, El Salvador, Ecuador, Venezuela, Cuba, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Belgium and Belgian colonies, Lichtenstein, Luxemburg, Nether- 


lands, Netherlands Indies, 


Curacao, 


Surinam, Czechoslovakia, 


France and French colonies and possessions, Poland, Italy, western 
Germany, Finland, Iceland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Greece, Syria, Turkey, Lebanon 
and China. Most-favored-nation treatment is also being exchanged 
by Canada and Cuba under the General Agreement in Tariffs and 
Trade; under this agreement the Cuban preference extended to 
U.S. flour is considerably reduced. In exchange for most-favored- 
nation treatment by Paraguay, Canada grants that country the in- 


termediate rate. 


tinue to be suspended through 1949. After 
that date a quantity not in excess of 50,000 
metric tons per year may be imported into 
the Netherlands for consumption exclusively 
in the Netherlands free of customs duty. Aft- 
er 50,000 tons have been imported the nor- 
mal 3% rate applies. 

Import licenses are required in Belgium- 
Luxemburg for imports of these products 
from the dollar area, and in the Nether- 
lands for imports from all areas. 

% of duty- 


Transmission tax— paid value 
3.60 





Wheat, spelt, rye and meslin ........ 
COPA cccdecocceccectccovcecccucsé sone 9.00 
OURS SFRIM cccvececccccervececccece 4.50 
Wheat and rye flour, groats and 
semolina *3.50 
Other flour ° -» *4.60 
BOER. os cesscosecvencierscsscoseccespe 4.50 
*Packed in packages for retail sale 9.00 


BULGARIA 


No recent tariff information is available. 
Normal relations have not yet been re- 
sumed with Bulgaria. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Duty in Czechoslovak crowns 
per 100 kilograms gross weight 


WORE pc cescccesccsdtssecveseceves 100.00 
BED nc ehandscctessdssivetedvvecveds 125.00 
Wheat and rye flour ..........ee08% 300.00 


Semolina, imported by manufactur- 

érs of food pastes, under permit, 

up to 2,000 metric tons and under 

special conditions ..........eee6. 15.00 

Duties on grains, flour and flour products 
were provisionally suspended through June 
30, 1948. 

Turnover tax is 1% ad valorem on the 
c.i.f. value, including duty. 

All imports are subject to import li- 
censing. ‘‘Koospol,”’ a state controlled com- 
pany, is authorized to exclusive export and 
import trade in agricultural products and 
implements as of January 1, 1949. 


DENMARK 
Wheat, rye and their products, n.o.s...Free 
Import licenses are required for flour, 
groats and flakes. All imports are subject 
to exchange control. 


FINLAND 

Finnish marks 
per kilo 
WEEE. 6 os pve de etincenceicvecsescutee *Free 

Wheat flour: 
COREE. He he wscdaConvoeccecevedses *Free 
OMT ERI TR CUL ITT TT Tete *Free 
*Until further notice (April 13, 1947) 
BO 6c bcs 96 98 we thse USSrsebactences 1.35 


All imports into Finland are subject to 
permit and exchange control. 
FRANCE 
The importation of wheat and bread flours 
is under the monopoly control of the Na- 
tional Cereal Office. Import restrictions or 
license requirements also apply to all grains 
and flours. 
Minimum 
Duty in 
French francs* 
Wheat flour, 80% extraction or 


SEED 40's Swe eb bs po teen cssctceres 70% ad val. 
Wheat flour, 60 to 79% extraction, 

SROUREEUO Wess Ses cee ctetocdvs 70% ad val. 
Wheat flour, less than 60% extrac- 

MCLE TERRE TI OIL Tee 30% ad val. 
Oatmeal (breakfast cereal) ....30% ad val. 
See NE WS Oot cocdclweddiscot ce 30% ad val. 
Dw, EE FAV ovsc ccd sahoeeeesta 50% ad val. 
i. SP Eee Pe ee ee 30% ad val 
Oats ..... cbvente hice geeeepeee 50% ad val. 
DT sis od beassanustavaewinaaa 50% ad val. 
BD Gab cee « Peer EN CNT. ee 50% ad val. 
SN". San aves supine va aee Oho 0 as acta eee 
MUNI a dhv0 sccceete chan uchs ¢haleaence Free 


Production tax: exempt. Milling tax on 
wheat, in francs per quintal of flour (quin- 
tal equals approximately one hundred- 
weight). 

Portion comprised between 3,001 and 

| wk Ue eee 2.15 
Portion comprised between 8,001 and 
30,000 quintals .........ce cee eeuees 


Portion comprised between 30,001 and 
Cee GRO eds dR one sede cSiWewss 5 
Portion in excess of 50,000 quintals.. 6. 
Transaction tax, 1%. 
Import duties are temporarily suspended 
Import permits are required. 
*French duties as listed apply in the Saar 
territory. 


ore 


GERMANY 
Food imports from the U.S. into the U.S 
U.K. and French Zones of Occupation ars 
handled by the military authorities and 
customs duties are not applied to thes: 
shipments. It is believed that customs duties 
are also suspended on foodstuffs imported 
by the Soviet military authorities into the 
Soviet Zone. 
GREECE 
Duty in metallic drachmas 
Maximum Minimun 


WeOOs. GOUP> 000 08 di nccs 11.00 10.70 
WEEE +: Samst at atXiecbuce 7.50 6.00 
TOR. 2b cb Wewens ce sasedsr 3.00 2.00 


Above duties are stated in metallic 
drachmas, but are payable in paper drach 
mas at the rate of 2,000 paper drachmas 
to 1 metallic drachma on wheat flour and 
bran and 1,500 to 1 on wheat. In additio: 
to the duty, there are surtaxes amounting to 
three fourths of basic duty,. payable at the 
same ratio. The milling quotas for wheat 
limit imports of American grain. 

The importation of wheat and flour i: 
subject to permit. 


HUNGARY 
All imports are subject to license. The 
following rates of duty are as of March, 
1946 

Duties are stated in gold crowns but are 

payable in forint. One gold crown equals 
4 forints. 

Duty in 

gold crowns 

(per 160 kilos) 


Wee. Oe: GORE in aee cd a0'%8 He acebe 6.36 
Wheat flour and semolina .......... 13.01 
. § oe PF Te er ee Free 


Note—tThe ratio of the gold crown to the 
forint for payment of import duties is fixed 
by the Hungarian government. One gold 
crown equals four forints. 

At present customs-free treatment fo: 
wheat used for public supply. No customs 
turnover tax on unprocessed agricultura 
products, 

Producers’ turnover tax: 3% for milling 
bread grains and producing of fodder; 8% 
for grinding of other products assessed o1 
commercial value of product. Foreign trad 
is under government control. 


IRELAND (OR EIRE) 
WEEOED 62 beewbndtcwss siewoed eet veccescs Free 
Wheat flour, under permit, and bran. .*Free 
*May be imported only under permit. 


ITALY 
Duty in paper lire 
WEE '4 cna gepnt vine vabs Wweeediiocdas 45.00 
ED SOR... warpe c Con's thes belies tacé 68.90 
SEED | 48 whan cnet s.6es ede ac'eer<neeys 7.36 


Since the armistice with Italy, these prod- 
ucts have been imported on chiefly Italiar 
government account. Imports are subject 
to ministerial import license. 

LATVIA 
(Latvia has been incorporated into the 


U. 8. 8. R.) 
LITHUANIA 
(Lithuania has been incorporated into the 
U. 8. 8. 


LUXEMBURG 
(See Belgium-Netherlands-Luxemburg) 


NETHERLANDS 
(See Belgium-Netherlands-Luxemburg) 


NORWAY 
Duty in crown 
Wheat and oat flour, wheat and bran. .Fre« 
The importation of wheat, rye, barley an: 
oats and products thereof is controlled by 
a government monopoly. 


POLAND 
Import duties have been suspended pend 
ing the institution of a new tariff. Certain 
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excise and other internal taxes are taking 
the place of import duties. No information 
has been received as to the amount of 
any of these taxes. All imports are sub- 
ject to license. Foreign trade is under gov- 
ernment control. 


PORTUGAL 
Duty in gold escudos 
, per kilo 
Bran, gross weight ........-+-««+e-. 0.006 


Wheat and wheat flour may be imported 
only by authority of special decrees, which 
also fix the rates of duty. 

Duties are paid in paper escudos at the 
rate of 24.45 paper escudos to one gold 


escudo. 
RUMANIA 


The revised Rumanian tariff schedule of 
1943 shows the following rates: 


Duty in Lei 
per 100 kgs. 
Wem; Gpebt side dee veces eecscens 400.00 
GH” GOES i cee vescebccoccceeesowdec 36.00 
). |. MMPRTRUTTLTTLEL LTTE 40.00 
Wheat flour and others ........... 600.00 


Exempted from import taxes are wheat, 
corn, barley. 

All imports are subject to license. 

Foreign trade on grain is state-controlled 
by the newly established ‘‘Romcereal.”’ 


SPAIN 
Duty in 
gold pesetas 
Wheat ..... coc eseecesceessen coccccce 18.40 
Wheat four ...cccccccccccsccceccces 88,10 
Flour of other cereals .........6+46: 9.90 
Imports are subject to permit. 


SWEDEN 
Duty in crowns 
Wheat flour, rye flour, etc............ 6.60 
Wheat, rye, barley ........ceeeeceees 3.70 

Imports of wheat and rye and their 
milled products are under government con- 
trolled monopoly. 

The license fee (milling tax) on imported 
and domestic wheat fluctuates from time to 
time. The rate of 0.005 crown per net kilo 
is latest received. 

Note: The duty on barley was suspended 
through June 30, 1948. 


SWITZERLAND 
Duty in francs 
3.00 


WROEAE GME TYE cccccccccccccvcceccves x 
Grain (except COrM) ......eeeeeeeees - 0.60 
COFM wccccccccces . eoecsccee 0.80 


Cereals, pearled, “hulled, cleaned or 
crushed, groats and semolina, except 


OBB cc cccccccscccsesecs eeeccsccsces -60 
Oats, hulled, cleaned or crushed....... 5.00 
Flour, packages over 6 kilos........... 4.50 
Flour, packages up to 5 kilos........ 40.00 
BOR cccccccccccces heed sccceessdecoss ee 


The following supplementary duties stated 
in francs per 100 kilos are also levied: 
Oats, worked up, 4; barley, cleaned, 20; 
other cereals, worked up, 8; oatmeal, 4; 
barley meal and meal of cereals, 8. Barley 
and other cereals and pulses, used in the 
preparation of brewing malt or beer, are 
subject to an additional duty of 4.05 francs 
per 100 kilos gross, and malt when used 
in the manufacture of beer is subject to 
an additional duty of 5.50 francs per 100 
kilos gross. 

Importation of flour is a government 
monopoly and is subject to an additional 
duty of 26 francs per 100 kilos gross. 
Wheat and other cereals require an import 
permit. 

Under the United States-Switzerland re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, the United States 
was granted an annual quota of 118,000 
metric tons of wheat. 

Francs per 
License tax— metric ton 
metric tons of wheat. 

Cereals; and flour of corn and rice in 

containers of over 5 kilos each...... 0 


TURKEY 
Duty in Turkish 
paper pounds 


WR . kc ccd ccwcwecced se ce cesssetoss 6.30 
WOES GORE ccc aceeccccevedosdsocieges 9.50 
)  : rrr rrr rr rerr re rrr rer rr erry 1.60 


Above rates were increased . 156.6539 
resulting from devaluation of Turkish Ib. 

Transaction tax, 15% for wheat and 
bran; 12.5% for wheat flour. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


British 

prefer- 

General ential 

WOME cccc cee cicccccccecsves Free Free 

Wheat flour and bran, ad 

WOIOTOER. 2 cccvicersiceviccecs 10% Free 
Imports are subject to license. 
(U. 8. 8S. BR.) RUSSIA 

Wheat, other grains and bran ........ Free 

Flour, ad valorem .......-escecseeees 20% 


Trade in Russia is a government monop- 
oly. 

The 1939 tariff schedule is officially 
confirmed as being in effect. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


No recent tariff information is avail- 
able. Normal trade relations have not yet 
been resumed with Yugoslavia. 


North America 


Rates of duty are per 100 kilos (220.46 
Ib.) unless otherwise specified. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 
Duty in dollars 


Prefer- 

General ential 

Wheat, ad valorem ........ 20% 10% 
Wheat flour, bbl. of 196 Ib... $0.75 $0.26 
Bran (animal feed) ad val. 10% Free 


Wheat, 1% ad valorem surtax. Wheat 
flour, no surtax. 
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Bran, 1% ad valorem surtax. 
Import permits are required for all im- 
ports. ’ 


CANADA 
-—Duty in dollars—— 
British Most- 
prefer- favored- 
ential Nation General 
Wheat flour and 

semolina, per 

bbl. (196 1Ib.).. Free .50 1.35 
Wheat, per bu. 

(60 TR) sees... Free .12 .30 
Milifeed ......... 15% 20% 25% 
Barley, n.o.p. 

a ee Free 07% 25 
Indian corn, 

per bu. .....4 Free .08 .20 
Oats, per bu. ... Free .04 .16 
Rye, per bu. .... Free .06 15 


The Most-Favored-Nation Tariff rates ap- 
Ply to importations from the United States 
under treaty regulations. 

The British Preferential Tariff rates apply 
to importations from Great Britain under 
the British Preferential Tariff Regulations. 

The above products are exempt from the 
consumption or sales, tax. 

Under the Canadian Wheat Board no 
wheat or wheat products may be imported 
into Canada without a permit from the 
board, 

The importation of the above products is 
not affected by the Emergency Exchange 
Conservation Act. 


COSTA RICA 


Official exchange rates: Buying (5.60 
colons equals $1); selling (5.67 colons equals 
ds 


General 

rate 

of duty 

Lo | PPL TT eeR eee E Pee PTE * Free 
Wheat flour, best grade ............ * Free 
Wheat flour, inferior grades ....... *Free 
Whole wheat flour ..........--60-. *Free 
TGR (ERO FOF FOGG) ..ccivceescvvis 26.00 
Bran (for cattle feed) ..........+6- 3.00 


*of duties and taxes. 


There is a Public Works Tax of 0.01 
colon and a Consumption Tax of 0.10 colon 
on wheat flours and semolina (best grade 
wheat flour), and a Medical School Tax of 
0.01 colon, all per gross kilogram. On the 
basic import duty plus the above taxes a 
National Patent, Tax is assessed of 6%. 
There is also a Disembarking Service Fee 
of 0.01 colon per gross kilogram. To the 
above duty and surtaxes should be added 
the Charity Tax of 2% of the f.a.s. value of 
the goods imported. 

A certificate of sanitation (analysis) and 
a certificate of origin are required for ship- 
ments of wheat flour, and these documents 
must be legalized by a Costa Rican Consul 
in the United States, 

Note— The import duty rates on “wheat 
flour best grade’ and “whole wheat flour’ 
are bound under the United States-Costa 
Rica reciprocal trade agreement. 


GUATEMALA 


Wheat (gross weight) .........066. 

Wheat flour (gross weight) ......... 3.00 
GE TUE BOGE ccc ccwesconccvcceccsves Free 
WraR FOF TOOE icc cccivvecconvece coves 608 


Note: Importers of wheat and rye flours 
should present a certificate by the miller, 
legalized by the sanitary authorities of the 
country of origin, and visaed by the Guate- 
malan consul, certifying to their purity and 
quality. When this certificate is not pre- 


sented, a fine equal to 25 per cent of the 
duty will be levied, and the flour will be 
held pending analysis by the local sanitary 
authorities. 

Note: The duty on wheat and wheat flour 
is “bound” by the United States-Guatemala 
reciprocal trade agreement. 


HONDURAS 
Duty in lempiras 
per 100 kilos 
Wheat flour (gross weight)........... 12.00 
Bran for food .......- weameoeeses cake ae 
Bran for feed ....ssseeeseeeees «+es- Free 
Wheat (gross weight) .........++-++++ 20.00 

Surtax, 10% of the duty. 

Note: The duty on wheat flour is “bound” 
by the United States-Honduras reciprocal 
trade agreement. 

MEXICO 


Duty in Mexican pesos 
Dutiable Unit—Specific + ad valorem. 
Flour, including immediate con- 


tainers, legal kilo ......... 0.10 35% 
Wheat, gross kilo ........+-++-- 0.06 20% 
Bran, gross kilo .........+-+ 0.01 10% 
Corn, gross kilo ........-+.++. Free 1% 


There is a surtax of 3% of the duty 
on all dutiable articles by freight or ex- 
press. 

Sacks and bags are dutiable separately. 

Packaged foodstuffs must be registered 
with the Mexican Department of Public 
Health before importation. 

A phyto-sanitary certificate issued by the 
country of origin is required for importa- 
tion of wheat into Mexico. Mexican import 
permits required for importation of wheat 
and wheat flour. 


NICARAGUA 
Duty in gold 
cordobas 
Wheat (net weight) ....-....-sseeeeee .69 
Wheat flour (net weight) .........++- 2.8875 
Bran (net weight) ....-+-+eseeee- coos 60D 


There is a tax of 10c per package on all 
imports, plus 10c per 46 kilos or fraction 
thereof, up to a maximum 1 cordoba on 
each imported package. 

Duties are paid in paper cordobas at 6 
paper to 1 gold cordoba. 1 gold cordoba 
equals $1 U.S. Certificate of origin is re- 
quired for wheat flour. Basic tax of 5% is 
assessed on all sales of foreign exchange. 
There is a hospital and improvement tax 
of 3¢ per package on each package im- 
ported regardless of size or weight. 


PANAMA 

Duty in balboas 
Wheat (gross weight) .....-.-ee+.5+- 1.50 
Flour, per kilo (gross weight)........ 1.00 
Wheat Bran ...cccscccccsscccccecs +». Free 
Corn bran (gross weight) ......+.++++ 3.00 
Mixed bran with COTM ....eeeseeeees 1.00 
Bran not specified .......eeeeeeeeeeee Free 
Seeds for cereals (rice, corn, etc.)... Free 


A consular duty of 5% is assessed on the 
f.o.b. ports-of-exit value of dutiable goods. 
The consular duty on duty-free items is 8%. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON (FRENCH) 


WHER nn cccccccccccccccveessccsees .. Free 
Wheat flour, gross weight........+..+.++. Free 
Other flour, gross weight......--++++. . Free 
Bran .... eevececccccccce «ees» Free 


These products are subject to import 
permit. 
EL SALVADOR 
*Duty in U. 8S. dollars 
Wheat (gross weight) .....sesse0e+> 5.00 
Wheat flour, superfine (gross weight). 9.00 
Bran (gross weight) .......+-+eeeeere 10.40 





Uniform Flour Export Trade Terms 
Note: Adopted by Flour Millers Export Assn. effective July 1, 1946. 
(ALL IN CENTS PER CENTAL) 





Maximum Basic Optional 
Country Commission Terms Terms Premium Discount 
Bolivia ....s.00% 10c Cash or irrevocable Sight draft (D. P.) 
credit before shipment (not recommended) 2% 
Brazil ........ +. 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
Colombia ....... 10¢c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
Costa Rica ..... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
OCUDS .ccccccccce 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) 45 days date 1% 
Cash before shipment 
or 8/D vs. irrevoca- 
ble credit 1 %& 
60-day bank credit % % 
Dom. Republic .. 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
Ecuador ........ 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
Bl Salvador ..... 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
45 days date 1% 
Guatemala ...... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
45 days date 1% 
Blaiti wcscccss «++ 106 Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
45 days date 1% 
Honduras ....... 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
45 days date 1% 
Nicaragua ......10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 2 % 
Panama ....... - 10¢ Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1%% 
45 days date 1% 
POPE ccpaccssege 10c Sight Draft (D. P.) Cash before shipment 1% % 
Venezuela ...... 10c 15 days date or Sight Cash before shipment 1%% 
Draft (D. RB.) except 60 days date 1% % 
Ciudad Bolivar and 
Caripito 
26 days date or Sight Cash before shipment 1% % 


Draft (D.P.) in Ciu- 


60 days date 1% % 


dad Bolivar and Cari- 


pito 





“D. P.” means “documents against payment.” 
“Sight Draft (D. P.)” means in fact arrival draft as most mills instruct bank hold 


draft for arrival of shipment. 


“45 days date” or “60 days date” means from date of ocean B/L. If B/L not dated use 
approximate clearance date. In some markets “Cash before shipment” terms are not 
feasible (at present Brazil and Ecuador) but these optional terms are indicated in case 


situation changes. 


“Cash before shipment” means payment in hand by mill or sight draft credit opened 


before shipment clears from seaboard. 


If cash or bank credit not received before ship- 


ment from seaboard, mill will draw Sight Draft (documents attached) at price applying 


to Sight Draft terms. 


If draw 45 days date draft and buyer pays at sight (on first presentation) discount 


will be 1%, which is premium included in price. 


If buyer pays cash before shipment, 


discount will be as shown for Cash before shipment plus 1%. In Venezuela if draw 60 days 
date draft and buyer pays at sight (on first presentation) discount will be 1%%, which is 
premium included in price. If buyer pays cash before shipment, discount will be as shown 


for Cash before shipment plus 1% 4%. 
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Duties are paid in colones at the rate of 
2.50 colones to $1. 

*Duties include all charges and surtaxes. 

The duty on wheat is “bound” against 
change in the United States-Salvadorean 
trade agreement. 


UNITED STATES 


Pr ETN, » dt cone cccedacasas - $0.21 
Wn ET ME DO, 0.6.6.0 6-5 006605 cae 52 
GUE « WEN, io pbs 6040066 H0e08 -52 
Re Wa MM Aas pv 60n be eaiev es see *.25 
Cornmeal, and flour, 100 Ib. ........ -50 


Oats, hulled or unhulled, bu., 32 Ib... -04 
Oatmeal, rolled oats, etc., 100 Ib... 110% 
4 SR UR ESS ere ee -06 
Rye flour and meal, 100 Ib. ......... -30 
Barley, hulled or unhulled, bu., 48 Ib. .07% 
a RE re ae 00% 
Buckwheat, hulled or unhulled, 100 Ib. -10 


Buckwheat flour, Ib. ............e00% -002 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., Ib. ....... » 01% 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., containing 
eggs or egg products ........ceceee -02 
Oat and barley hulls, etc., 100 Ib.... .02% 
PiaxzeceG, bt., BE Wi. vec ciceccddccce 32% 
ROME GEO TS oo 6 SA Nc eb eee coves 0046 
tAd valorem 
Pe Se or 2% % 
Unground screenings, etc ............ 2% % 
Ground SCTOGNINGS 2.22. .ccccscccccccce 2% % 
Cereal breakfast foods, etc. ......... 10% 
Seamnemy CUM, (OED. onc sececnccvonsed 110% 


Wheat, unfit for human consumption 5% 
Bread (yeast) .............+...Free of duty 
*Corn which is the product of and im- 
ported from Cuba is dutiable at the rate 
of 10c per bu of 56 lbs under paragraph 
724, Tariff Act of 1930, as modified pur- 
suant to the Cuban Trade Agreement. 

tAd valorem rates apply to the entered or 
appraised value, whichever is higher. The 
appraised value is ascertained under section 
402 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended, 
in order defined, if such values exist, at 
foreign or export value, whichever is higher, 
= United States value, or at cost of produc- 

on. 

{Plus an additional sugar tax (I. R. C., 
sec. 3500 (3) ), which is 0.5144c aie lb of the 
total sugars therein on all articles composed 
in chief value of manufactured sugar. 

410% ad valorem, but not less than 40c 
nor more than 80c per 100 Ib. 

In a Presidential Proclamation published 
in T. D. 50650 it is provided that the rates 
proclaimed pursuant to trade agreements 
shall apply to the products of all countries, 
subject to certain exceptions and conditions. 


British West Indies 


Rates of duty are in sterling, per 100 Ib. 
unless otherwise specified. 


ANTIGUA 
British pref- 
General erential 


WE ‘Gad tieteGdika'ss Is 64 ls 0 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 wer 
EBSD cccocene coeece 9s 0d 7s 0d 


BOR ccccccccccccccces M8 OB ls 4d 

Surtax, 30% of the duty on all imports 
except wheat flour, on which it is 10% of 
the duty. 


These products require an import permit. 


BAHAMAS 
MOS ve vebewens bares Is 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 a 
MOT 420 00.4048 00 Chea 2s 0d Free 
BGR scccccernocececcs me. 8 6d 


There is a surtax of 5% ad valorem. 
These products require an import permit. 


BARBADOS 
WMO b03d0éo4600000b— 6s 0d Free 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 Ibs): 
(1) Whole meal ..... 2s 0d Free 


(2) Other than whole 
meal .......... 68 94 3a 9d 
BAB ccccccccvcccccess 19 84 74a 
Surtax on imports, 20% of the duty. 
Package tax— 
Flour, 6d per 196 lbs; bran, 6d per 80 Ibs; 
wheat, 6d per package. 
These products require an import permit. 


BERMUDA 
British Preferential Tariff 


Specific Ad val. Surt 
Wheat (100 Ibs) - 34 cee = 
Wheat flour (98 lbs). 94 
Bran (100 Ibs) ..... 


; Specific Ad val. Surtax 
Wheat (100 Ibs) .... es 10% 25% 
Wheat flour (98 Ibs). 94d 2% oete 
Bran (100 Ibs) ..... ee 10% 25% 


Import permit is required. 


DOMINICA 


British pref- 
General erential 


WHER occcccccccccccee 6B OG ls 8a 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

IDB) .nccccececceeeee-A28 6d 8s 4d 
Bran seseee 48 24 2s 6d 


Trade tax, % of 1% ad valorem. 

There is also a surtax of 25% ad valorem 
on bran from all sources. 

These products require an import permit. 


GRENADA 
WON os dvddcesticcsess ls 64 Is 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
Ibs) 6a 6s 0d 
8d Free 





There is a surtax of 10% of the duty. 
These products require an import permit. 


JAMAICA 
WORE once ccecccsovnsec - 28 Od ls 64 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
| ee ee re i eee 12s 04 9s 0d 
Bran .. cocccccccccs SB 64 1s 10%d 





Package tax— 

Packages not over % cwt, 6d; over % 
ewt, not over 1 cwt, 1s; over 1 cwt, not over 
4 cwt, 28; each cwt over 4 cwt, 6d. 

These products require an import permit. 
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MONTSERRAT 
Wheat . cooccce 1B 64 ls 04 
Wheat flour, bor (196 
FOB) cccccsccccsvccese es a 1s 04 


Bran .ccccccccees 0a ls 44 

There is a surtax ‘of 10— of the duty on 
wheat flour; 25% of the duty on other prod- 
ucts. 

These products require an import permit. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER AND NEVIS 
Wheat . - ls 64 ls 04 
Wheat flour, ‘bbl ‘(se ® 

) cccccccccscccccce OB OA Is 0d 
BOM ccccccces ccccce SB OC ls 4d 


Surtax. of 12% % of duty. 


These products require an import permit. 


ST. LUCIA 
Wheat ...... coccccsocs £8 OB Ils 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 
FRB) -ccccrccccccccces GS OS 6s 04 


Cavscdccevcsesese Os 3d Free 
There is a surtax of 25% of the duty 
except on wheat flour. 
These products require an import permit. 


ST. VINCENT 


WHERE accccccscescscce ls 64 ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbi (196 

1 eccceccecece eves = 6a Ss 0d 
Bran ..ccccccccccces 6a ls 04 


There is a surtax of toe of the duty on 
wheat and bran. 


These products require an import permit. 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Duties 
in Trinidad dollars 
0. 30 


Wheat ..cececeevees 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

WOO) ccvccccccccccece 0.84 0.36 
BOM .cccccccccccsces + 0.30 0.15 


These products Tequire an import permit. 
TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 


WHER .ccsccccccccese 2s 0d ls 64 
Wheat flour, bbI ‘ge 
IDB) cccccccsccecsccce 4s 6a 3s 0d 
Bran ..cccccssssece sees ls 60 ls 0d 
Package tax for flour is 6d per cwt or 
fraction; for bran and wheat, same as in 
Jamaica. 


These products require an import permit. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
British pref- 


(British)— General erential 
Wheat ccccscccccccces ls 0d 
Wheat flour, bbl (196 

lbs), in quantities of 

50 Ibs or more ...... 4s 0d 2s 8d 
Wheat flour, Ib, in quan- 

tities of less than 60 

TOD cvcccveecsceecccd %d yd 
BrQ@M wccccccccccscccce 28 3d ls 64 
There is a surtax of 2% of duty on all 

imports. 


These products require an import permit. 


West Indies 


CUBA 
Rates in U. 8S. dollars per 100 kilos (220.46 
bs). 


U. 8S. pref- 

yeneral ential 

Wheat, gross weight ...... $0.16 $0.16 
Wheat flour, gross weight. 0.83 0.63 
Bran (gross weight) ...... 0.50 0.40 


Plus surtax of 3% of duty on bran. 


CURACAO (NETHERLAND WEST INDIES) 
Duties in florins per 90 kilos (198.41 Ib.). 


Wheat, ad valorem (invoice valuation) 3% 

Wheat Four ..ccscccccscscccccscccecs 

Bran fOF £600 .ccccccccsusscncceseves Free 
Surtax on all imports is 10% of the duty. 


Importers are not permitted to place or- 
ders abroad until the exchange control au- 


thorities have authorized payment to be 
made. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Duties In U. 8. dollars per 100 kilos 
(220.46 Ibs). 
Wheat and bran .....s.ceeeeees soccee Free 
Wheat flour, net weight ............ $6.00 

In addition, there is an internal tax of 


$2 per net 100 kilos on wheat flour. 
Additional taxes: Import license tax, 6.6% 
ad val; wharfage tax, 25¢ each 50 gross 
kilos (if less than 50 gross kilos, exempt); 
document taxes, 1% and 6% ad valorem, 
and a $4 clearance fee on all imports. 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 


GUADELOUPE 
WOE ©. vio cc danwscocerduseteceee *30% ad val. 
Wheat flour at rate of extrac- 
tion: 
Less than 60% .......++5 ° . *30% ad val. 
60% ine., or more .......6+. *70% ad val. 
Bran of all grains ..........+- Exempt 


Transaction tax is 1% of duty and tax 
paid value. 
Octroi tax on wheat, 2% ad valorem; on 


bran, 2% ad valorem. 

Importation of these products is subject 
to permit. 

‘ MARTINIQUE 

Went wcccvrvvcisecsovecsecase *30% ad val. 
Wheat flour at rate ‘of extrac- 

tion: 
Less than 60% ...csesssessece *30% ad val. 
60% inc., or more .........60% *70% ad val. 
Gon. > sida tc o8300.4:460 0408 0) 008 *30% ad val. 
Cormmeal ..cccessoncessvscces *30% ad val. 
Bran of all grains a sd.caecepe Exempt 


Transaction tax is 1% of the duty and 
tax paid value. 
Octroi tax on wheat and flour is 5 francs 


per 100 net kilos and 2% on bran. 


Importation of these products is subject 
to permit. 

*Temporarily exempted from duty. 

HAITI 

Duties in gourdes per net kilo. 
WHER occ cccccccccccccccccccccccvssces 0.11 
Wheat flour 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccs O80 
Bran ...+6++ ovcces . ccccccces 0.06 


Surtax on all imports is 20% of duty. 


South America 


Rates per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs) unless 

otherwise specified. 
ARGENTINA 

tRate of 

*Valuation duty 

Wheat and corn flour ....... 0.016 42% 

WHE ce cwcaceccccstseeedase -064 Free 

FPQ@rine ..cccccccccccscece -08 Free 

BemMOMMA . cvscevccsesscsses -128 Free 


*Valuation in Argentine gold pesos per 


kilo. Percentage of valuation; includes 
surtax. 
BOLIVIA 
Duty in bolivianos 
Wheat flour, gross weight ......... 36.00 
Wheat, Brose Weight ....cccccccccsces 25.00 


For sowing, free, under permit. 
Bran, gross weight 1.60 

There is a surtax of 200% of the duty 
on bran. 

Flour, domestic and foreign, is subject to 
a tax of 2 bolivianos per quintal of 46 kilos. 

Imports are subject to permit. 


BRAZIL 
Duty in cruzeiros* 
Minimum rates 
per ton 
Wheat,t gross weight 86.94 
Wheat, cracked or half milled (legal) ae Ov 
Wheat flour,t legal weight ........ 7.00 
Bran and middlings, gross weight. ine. 02 
*There is a surtax of 10% of the duty. 
tThere is an additional surtax of 0.60 
cruzeiro per 44 kilos of flour theoretically 
to be extracted from imported wheat, at a 
fixed extraction ratio of 70%. 
tThere is an additional surtax of 0.60 
eruzeiro per 44-kilo bag of imported flour. 
The surtax of 2% of c.i.f. value, port of 
entry, applying to most imports, is charged 
on wheat flour, bran and middlings, but not 
on wheat. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Duty in dollars of British Guiana (4s 2d). 
British pref- 
General erential 


Wheat flour, bbl (196 Ibs)... $1.39 $1.00 
(The rate to Canadian flour 
is $0.91.) 
Wheat, 100 Ibs ........ coves -50 -26 
Bran ..seees -50 -25 


There is a surtax. of 25% of the duty on 
flour, and of 30% of the duty on wheat and 
bran. 

Bill of entry tax is 3% ad valorem. 

An import license is required for these 


products. 
CHILE 
Chilean gold pesos 
Wheat .60.00 per gross metric quintal 
Bran 13.50 per gross metric quintal 
Wheat—When the c.i.f. value of the wheat 


flour 








IMPORTERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CEREAL PRODUCTS 
AND CATTLE FEEDING STUFFS 


With a waterside warehouse and four country 
Mills we can offer manufacturing and dis- 
tributing facilities to U.S. firms interested 
in U. K. markets. 


Cable Address: “Trontopri,” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN), LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, EB. ©. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also 


and Western Union 5 
Letter Codes 


Bentley 
























is 70 pesos or more per 100 kilos, it is free 
of duty; when its price is 69 pesos, the im- 
port duty is 0.75 gold peso per 100 kilos, and 
this rate of duty is increased 0.75 peso for 
each peso of decline in price. 

Surtax is 0.25 peso we 100 kilos or frac- 
tion. 

Import tax is 5% of duty-paid value. 

General import-sales tax is 13% of the 
duty-paid value on wheat and bran, and 
3% on wheat flour. 

All imports are subject to permit. 


COLOMBIA 
Duty in Colombian pesos* 
per 100 gross kilos 
ceteaeeeeens 18.00 


Wheat ..ccscccccccecees 
Wheat flour ....sseeeeeee 
Bran (for feed) 
Bran for human consumption — 

The Colombian importer must obtain an 
import permit before his order is placed 
abroad. 

Wheat and wheat flour are classified in 
Group 1 in Colombia’s import control sys- 
tem and pay an exchange tax of 10%. 
Bran is in Group 3 and pays a tax of 30%. 

*Dutiable on gross weight. 








ECUADOR 
Duty in sucres 
Flour, gross weight .........6s-+eeee. 15.00 
Flour, self-rising “eda Nags akwee 200.00 
Wheat, gross weight .........e+eeee8. 20.00 
Bran, gross weight .......+.sseseeeee% 5.00 


A. certificate of analysis 
imported flour. 

Surtaxes: 7% of duty, 7% of declared 
value, and 1%% ad val. (f.o.b.). 

General sales tax is 5% ad val. (f.0.b.) 

All imports require import permits. 

Wheat is exempt from all consular fees, 
import taxes, sales taxes and port charges. 


NETHERLAND GUIANA (SURINAM) 
Duty In florins 


is required for 


Flour, when packed in packages of 

1 kilo or less, ad valorem (c.i.f.)... 16% 
Flour, otherwise packed ............ .025 
Wheat and other grain ............ 16% 


BESORE .ciccccccodcccvencsececceccee Free 
There is a surtax of 25% of the duties 
on all imports. 
Permit restrictions and exchange control 
apply to imports into Netherland Guiana. 


PARAGUAY 


Duty in guaranis 
2 


Wheat, gross weight ..........seee00% 42 
Wheat flour, gross weight ........... 5.03 
Corn meal, gross weight ........... 7.64 
Bran, Groese weight ...cccsscseccsese 0.95 


Surtax is 11% ad valorem, except on 


wheat and wheat flour, 6%. 
PERU 

woreda in soles 
Wheat flour, gross weight ....... e 6.00 
Wheat, gross weight ........seee0-: 1.50 
BrGR; GOED WEIGME 626 vcccvccsiocess 2.00 
Surtaxes: 2% of declared value on all 
imports except rice, vermicelli, flour, lard, 


tea and wheat. 1% of declared value on 
all imports. 2% of declared value on all 
imports except certain foodstuffs (including 
wheat and wheat flour) and articles cov- 
ered by international agreements. $0.50 
(U. S. Cy.) per metric ton on imports of 
wheat and coal, and $2.70 per metric ton 
on imports of general merchandise through 
Callao; $1 per metric ton on all merchan- 
dise imported through other ports. A spe- 
cial tax of 1.43 soles per metric ton is 
imposed on all imported flour. 

Additional regional taxes are collected, 
varying according to locality. 

Note—40,000 metric tons of wheat per 
year from Chile allowed duty-free entry. 


URUGUAY 
Duty in Uruguayan pesos 
5. 





Wheat flour, gross Lepereng SéCeecesec 45 
WORE 2 on os ccventecesces sstucsoeeecs 1.35 
Bran, gross weight ........+..+. oe 2.03 
There is a surtax of 9% ad valorem, 
based on the c.i.f. value of wheat. 
VENEZUELA 
Duty in reat 
Whent, 106 Orage MED ci cccaccsccccecs 2.00 
Wheat flour, 100 gross kilos 4.00 
Bran, 100 gross kilos .......eseceeees 4.00 
Afri 
rica 
ALGERIA 


Same rates of duty as apply on similar 
products imported into France. Duties paid 
in francs. 

Wheat, spelt and meslin flours are exempt 
from production tax (import duties sus- 
pended since March 29, 1945). 


EGYPT 


Egyptian pound (1,000 milliemes). 

Wheat—Based on the c.i.f. quotation for 
Australian wheat at Egyptian ports, in 
terms of the London exchange, when Aus- 
tralian wheat is quoted at 60 English shil- 
lings or less per metric ton, the duty is 
945 milliemes per 100 kilos, gross; for each 
bs advance in the quotation above 60s, the 
import duty is decreased on a varying scale 
by 20 or 25 milliemes; when the quotation 
is 160s or more, the duty is fixed at 480 
milliemes. 

Wheat Flour—Same as wheat duties, plus 
450 milliemes for each category. 

In addition to the import duty, there is 
a quay tax of one tenth of the duty, and 
an additional ad valarem duty of 7% of 
duty. Municipal tax levied on total amounts 
paid as import duty, ad valorem duty and 
excise, on general merchandise: Alexandria, 
1% %; Port Said, 2%: Suez, 3%. 


MADAGASCAR 
ad valorem 
Wheat flour 5%; other 15% 
The importation of wheat and flour is 
subject to permit. 
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Wheat, spelt and meslin flours are subject 
to an import duty of 10% ad valorem; other 
farinaceous edible products, 15%. 

Import duties have been temporarily sus- 
pended. 


MOROCCO 


Rate of duty 
Wheat, wheat flour, bran, ad valorem 12% % 

In addition to the ad valorem import 
duty, there is a “‘gate tax” of 0.03 franc per 
gross kilo on wheat imported into French 
Morocco. 

In Spanish Morocco, in addition to the 
ad valorem import duty, there is a discre- 
tionary consumption tax ranging from 0 to 
0.12 peseta per kilo on imported wheat and 
from 0 to 0.20 peseta per kilo on imported 
flour. 

In French Morocco, there is a stamp tax 
of 1% of the total customs duties. 

In Spanish Morocco, there is a special 
consumption tax of 1% ad valorem on flour, 
except in Sanjurjo, where it is free of this 
tax. 

Ad valorem rates are based on wholesa! 
cash value of goods delivéred at the custo: 


house. 
TUNISIA* 


Import duties are 10% ad valorem, excep! 
on bran dutiable at 5% ad valorem. 

Customs “formality” tax was changed o: 
all imported goods; the rate is 20 fran 
per 1,000 kilograms, gross or fraction ther« 
of, with a minimum rate of 10% ad va! 
orem. 

Import control tax: wheat, 3; wheat flour 
4.05; wheat semolina, 4.50. 

Imports are subject to permit. 

*Trade in grain is on government to go\ 
ernment basis. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Per 100 lbs———— 





Maxi- Inter- Mini 

Wheat— mum mediate* mu 

In the grain.... 2s 8d 2s 8d 2s 8d 
Ground or other- 

wise prepared. 5s 8d 5s 8d 5s 8d 

Bran, wheaten - Ils 2a 1s 2d 1s 0d 

Wheat, wheat flour and meal: There is, 


in addition, a special customs duty pe: 
cental equal to the difference between 11s 
3d for wheat and 18s 6d for wheat flour anid 
meal, and the cost per cental to the im- 
porter at the port of importation (c.i.f., in 
cluding customs duty); provided, the cost of 
the product per cental to the importer, fre« 
on board at port of shipment, shall be taken 
to be a sum not greater than the ordinary 
market price for export per cental at time 
of purchase, expressed in Union currency, 
of similar goods free on board at port of 
shipment. 

*Applies to 
all countries. 

Note: British preference in the regul: 
and special duties on these items was elim 
nated under the General Agreement o 
Tariffs and Trade. 


imports of these items fro: 


Asia and Australia 


AUSTRALIA 
Rates in Australian pounds per ud its 
British pref 


General erentia! 
WHER ncccccccccccore ° 2s 0d Free 
Wheat flour ....... cooe BS CA Free 
Pe reer ls 3d 9d 
The preferential rates apply to imports 


from the United Kingdom and New Zealand, 
and on bran only from Canada: 

There is also a primage duty of 10% a‘ 
valorem on such imports with two excep 
tions. New Zealand imports are exempt 
from primage and bran is only subject to a 
5% ad valorem primage duty under th¢« 
British Preferential. 

Effective Dec. 1, 1939, importation was 
prohibited from all non-sterling areas, ir 
cluding Canada and Newfoundland. 


INDIA 

Wheat 

Wheat flour e 

Both wheat and flour are free of dut 
until further notice. 


CHINA 
Including Manchuria and ‘Taiwan (Formoss) 
Chinese Import Duty ad valorem rate 


tu MER LETL EL PLETE Tee do 
EEE wwe ce berbeceesverscoeeteess 15 
BENGE eS cases todancevdscasccsoves 15 


Duty-Paying Value 
According to Chinese Maritime Custor 
regulations, the duty-paying value of 


import is based on the wholesale mark«' 
value of the goods, in local currency, at th: 
port of importation, when such value 


obtainable. The wholesale market value 
considered to be higher than the dut 
paying value by (a) the amount of the 
duty*on the goods, and (b) 7% of t! 
duty-paying value of the goods. The for- 
mula for ascertaining the duty-paying v: 
ue is therefore: 
Wholesale market value x 100 





100 + duty rate + 7 

For customs tariff purposes the wholesa 
market value of imported goods is genera! 
derived from average wholesale prices pr’- 
vailing in the local market among reputab 
dealers. It must be remembered, howev« 
that local wholesale prices are considerab 
higher than the c.if. costs of import« 
goods, because the country’s entire pri: 
structure is at a tremendously inflated lev: 

A commodity for which no wholesa 
market value has yet been established 
China is treated in such manner that i 
dutiable value is “the true c.i.f. value p! 
5%.’ This procedure is being followed 
the case of certain commodities not havin+« 
an established wholesale value in China, 
which case the customs authorities colle t 
duty on the basis of a valuation which 
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- | How long can they stay up in the air? 


. A long time, with luck. The record is 726 hours. But 
: or setting that record took more than luck. It took 
t aut planning, timing, stick-to-it-iveness. 

And it takes all those things, and more for a baker 
today to get his rightful share of the public’s food 


rmosa 











m rate dollar. 

1B: The profits are going to the baker who goes after 

15 the business—with better products, efficiently pro- 

duced, and displayed so temptingly that customers 
tator just can’t resist buying. 
marke Your Russell-Miller man has helped many a baker GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING... FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
di who was “up in the air”—uncertain of how to get 
alue and hold more customers. He has the finest flours for 
of the every type of baking. Available through him are in- 
a eo: formation on new production routines, and the serv- 
mg Vi ices of Russell-Miller laboratory—one of the world’s 
) finest. He can give you tested suggestions for mer- 
chandising that sells. 

—_— How long before you, too, will enlist the aid of 
_. your Russell-Miller man? 
putat 
aeoad | 2 § ecrock ¢ 
esc | Ge Here's an answer to your “late hours special” 
a tev GMTLE SED AM | q— problem in the new display card, available from 
a —_——— ee your Russell-Miller Flour salesman. Ask him today 
ue pl ae. Se for one of these helpful, sales-building cards. 
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may, in fact, represent but a minor frac- 
tion of the ultimate sales price of the 
goods. 


In the fipal analysis, however, present 
methods of determining dutiable value ap- 
pear to differ in practice, as between 
Shanghai and the other ports open to 
foreign trade. 


Port Charges, et cetera 

In addition to the import duty, a rebel- 
lion-suppression surtax, amounting to 40% 
of the duty, is collected on all dutiable im- 
ports with the exception of those items en- 
titled to tariff concessions under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). As both wheat and flour are in- 
cluded in the schedule of concessions under 
this agreement, imports of these items are 
exempt from payment of this surcharge. A 
Consolidated Tax of 2%% ad valorem is, 
however, levied upon both imported and 
domestic flour. Also, port charges are col- 
lected at several ports, at varying rates, 
generally not exceeding 5% of the duty. 
At Shanghai, however, port charges were 
increased to 6% of the duty on Feb. 1, 1948. 


Trade Controls 
Under Chinese trade control regulations, 
the latest revision of which was announced 


Aug. 16, 1947, for immediate effect, imports 
of wheat, flour, and bran are permitted 
only under license. 

As both wheat and flour are included 
under Schedule II of the above revised 
trade controls, their importation is subject 


to quota restrictions in addition to requir- 
ing a license. The registration of importers 
of Schedule II commodities, however, has 
been closed since Jan, 23, 1948, and no 
indication has been given as to when such 
registration will again be generally re- 
sumed, The registration of importers of 
Schedule III (a) goods—in which bran is 
included—has only recently been reopened. 


Applications for licenses by importers of 
this particular item should be submitted 
to the Non-Quota Examination Department 
of the Export-Import Board in Shanghai. 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Ad valorem, 
c.i.f., % 
Wheat, corn, rye, barley and buckwheat 9 
Wheat flour, wheat meal, in bags..... 18 
Flour not of specified grains.......... 18 
Bram .ccccs Co cerecececcscesecces ° . 
Note: These duties include the surtax. 


Importers are not permitted to place or- 
ders abroad until the exchange control au- 
thorities have authorized payment to be 
made. 

ISRAEL 

Israel (1,000 mils) follows 
sterling. 

Import duties on wheat and flour vary 
according to value fixed periodically by direc- 
tor of customs. Wheat valued at 8,000 
mils per ton or over is assessed 1,000 mils 
per ton import duty. From this maximum, 


pound pound 
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the duty rate is increased 260 mils for each 
decrease of 250 mils in valuation to a min- 
imum valuation of 5,250 mils, when the duty 
is 4,000 mils. The value of wheat for duty 

ig determined by the director of 
customs. 

Flour, semolina and crushed or ground 
wheat valued at 11,500 mils per ton or 
over is assessed 2,000 mils per ton import 
duty. From this maximum valuation, the 
rate of duty is increased 250 mils for each 
decrease of 250 mils in valuation to a min- 
imum valuation of 6,250 mils, when the duty 
is 7,600 mils. The director of customs has 
authority to determine the value of these 
products for duty purposes. 

Rye flour valued at 8,000 mils per ton or 
over is assessed 3,500 mils per ton import 
duty. From this maximum valuation, the 
import duty is increased 250 mils for each 
decrease of 250 mils in valuation to a mini- 
mum valuation of 6,750 mils, when the im- 
port duty is 6,000 mils. 

BOR .cccccccccccescccsecccsccessccees Free 

Imports are ‘subject to import license. 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 
Duties are paid in piasters 


Tariff Description Rate of Internal 
— of Import Duty Tax 
Products Ad Val. Ad Val. 
by (1) Wheat, spelt and 
meslin: Grain...... 15% Free 
(2) Crushed grain 
and grist, con- Free 
tainmg more 
than 10% of 
a” sdrevreens 15% 4% 
(3) Pre Tee 12% 4% 
165 Bran from any kind 
of cereal ........ Free 
Assessment of customs duty is on the 


price c.i.f. port of entry. 

In addition there is assessed a statistical 
tax of 1 piaster per parcel, case or other 
container, and/or 1,000 kilograms or cubic 
meters. 

Rate of exchange—1l1 piaster equals U.S. 
$0.07944 at the official rate, and U. S. 
$0.06464 at the free rate. 

The Bureau of French Overseas Terri- 


tories, located at 610 5th Ave., New York 
City, serves in an advisory capacity on 
foreign trade matters. Imports into Indo- 
china are made according to an over-all 
supply plan, for which exchange is allo- 
cated by the Indochinese Government au- 
thorities. Generally, dollar exchange is not 
granted for purchases in the U.S. except 
in the case of essential goods not procur- 
able from France or other French Union 
sources. 
JAPAN 
Goods imported into Japan for use by 


the occupation forces, 
by Licensed 


and goods importea 
Agencies for Relief in Asia 
(LARA), Cooperative Agencies for Remit- 
tances to Europe and the East (CARB), 
and other relief parcels are not subject to 
duty. Duties on goods imported for other 
purposes, as stated in The Import Tariff of 











Japan, 1947, are given below, although be- 
cause Boeki Cho (the Japanese Board of 
Trade) is the importer for all commercial 
shipments and pays the import duty, the 
amount of such duty is of little importance 
to traders. According to Law No. 188 pro- 
mulgated by the Japanese Government on 
Dec. 16, 1947, however, wheat and wheat 
flour were exempt from import duty until 
Dec. 31, 1948. It is possible that this pro- 
vision for exemption of import duties on 
wheat and wheat flour may be extended. 
*Duty per 100 kin 





WOES eer kntbcskbeVecdenstacseis 2.50 yen 

Wheat flour 4.30 yen 

Wheat bran Free 
*100 kin equals 132.28 pounds. 
BRITISH MALAYA 

Wheat, flour and bran ..........+6. Free 


Exchange to pay for imports from the 
U. 8S. is granted only in the case of essen- 
tial goods not procurable within a reason- 
able length of time from British Empire 


sources. 
NEW ZEALAND 


Rates in New Zealand pounds per’100 Ibs. 

Bran or Pollard.—Free, 

Wheat.—When the current domestic value 
at the port of export to New Zealand is 
5s per bu of 60 Ibs, the duty shall be 8d 
per bu of 60 Ibs, provided that— 

(a) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
5s per bu of 60 lbs, the rate of duty shall 
be decreased by %d For mene per bu of 
60 lbs for every %d (halfpenny) or fraction 
of %d (halfpenny) wy which the said cur- 
rent domestic value exceeds 6s, and 

(b) When the nner, domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than 6s per bu of 60 lbs, the rate of duty 
shall be increased by %d (halfpenny) per 
bu of 60 lbs for every %4 (halfpenny) or 
fraction of %d (halfpenny) by which the 
said current domestic value is less than 6s. 

Wheat Flour (including wheat meal and 
similar preparations of wheat)—(a) When 
the current domestic value at the port of 
export to New Zealand is £13 per ton of 
2,000 Ibs, the duty shall be £1 12s per ton 
of 2,000 Ibs. 

(b) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
£13 per ton of 2,000 Ibs, the rate of duty 
shall be decreased by 1s per 2,000 Ibs for 
every 1s or fraction of 1s by which the said 
current domestic value exceeds £13. 

(c) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than £13 per ton of 2,000 Ibs, the rate 
of duty shall be increased by 1s per 2,000 
Ibs for every 1s or fraction of 1s by which 
Se said current domestic value is less than 

1 


(4) Where wheat flour, including wheat 
meal and similar preparations of wheat, is 
imported in packages weighing less than 150 
Ibs, the current domestic value thereof shall 
be determined as if such goods had been 
imported in packages weighing 150 lbs or 
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such other standard weight as the minister 
may approve. 

(e) Notwithstanding anything in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs of this tariff item, the 
current domestic value of wheat flour, in- 
cluding wheat meal and similar prepara- 
tions of wheat, shall not in any case be 
deemed to exceed the free-on-board (f.0.b.) 
export cash price —- by more than {1 
6s per ton of 2,000 1 

All imports are ja to import license, 
and wheat flour is prohibited from impor- 
tation. At present, no licenses are being 
issued for wheat, wheat flour, bran or pol- 


lard. 
PAKISTAN 
WORE boise dec cccccce rece cidiic cece 
Wheat flour 
Both wheat and wheat flour are free of 


duty until further notice, 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Paper plasters 
per 100 kilos 
Wheat, spelt, maslin and groats....Exempt* 


Flour—From hard wheat .......... xemp 
From soft wheat ...4d..-ceeesees Exempt 
BRAM oc cccccccccccccedeses 11% ad val 


In addition to the import “duty, there is a 
municipal tax on goods arriving by sea 
1% ad valorem; on goods arriving by ai: 
or land: 1 sl piaster per kilo. Landing 
charges average about 1% ad valorem. 

The Lebanese pound (100 paper piasters) 
is linked to the French franc but th: 
Syrian pound (also 100 paper piasters) i 
not, since Syria has thus far failed to 
approve the monetary agreement wit! 
France. 

*According to available data. 





Prepared Cereal Foods 


About the turn of the 20th Century pre 
pared cereal breakfast foods began to ap 
pear in retail markets in greater abundanc: 
and variety. Rolled oats had, for man 
years, been the standard breakfast cerea 
dish, and in the 1890’s the first quick-cook 
ing and ready-to-eat cereals were intro 
duced. 

“Elijah’s Manna,” a quick-cooking cerea 
is claimed by some to have been the firs! 
of many that were introduced at that 
period. Ingenious Americans invented new 
machinery and new processing technique 
to broaden the uses of other cereal grain 
in addition to oats. Today all of the cerea! 
grains are used and it is estimated that 
the annual production of prepared, ready 
to-eat or quick-cooking cereals is in ex 
cess of 1,200 million pounds, 

The prepared cereals industry has grown 
rapidly during the past decade and main 
tains its own trade association, Cereal In 
stitute, Inc., 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Ill. The institute has a staff of home econo 
mists who engage in promotion work among 
schools and colleges. 








WITH MERCHEN TOO... 





material being fed. 


GRAVITY SUPPLIES THE POWER 


With the Merchen Self-Powered Feeder, no power source other than gravity is re- 
quired for the accurate and rapid blending, BY WEIGHT, of dry free-flowing materials. 
Accuracy and speed are assured because the rate of flow is controlled by the weight of the 


This sturdy, compact Feeder is equally at home weigh-blending in scratch feed plants 


and terminal elevators, or governing grain flow to first-break rolls in flour mills. It is avail- 


able in capacities of from 10 to 1000 pounds per minute of wheat or similar material. 
It is soundly built and is so designed that a change in feed rate can be made simply 


and easily by setting the weights on the Feed Beam. In addition, when equipped with the 
Automatic Shut-Off, almost any type of start-stop, synchronized or pro- 


grammed operation is possible. 


For more details on feeding and blending the modern way — BY 
WEIGHT—call your nearest W&T Representative. He’ll be glad to ex- 
plain how Merchen Self-Powered Feeders can be used profitably in your 


NEWARK 1, 


mixing or blending program. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL 
NEW JERSEY 


INC. 


CONTROL 


EQUIPMENT 
* REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Definitions and standards of iden- 
tity for wheat flour and related prod- 
ucts were promulgated in 1941 by 
the Federal Security Agency, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1942, under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
Previously it had been the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to provide standards of identity for 
flour under the Federal Food and 
Drug Act of 1906, but standards thus 
established were informal and with- 
out the force and effect of law. The 
act of 1938 not only broadened the 
government’s pure food activities but 
greatly enlarged its regulatory pow- 
ers. The definitions and standards of 
identity were amended in 1943 to 
cover the enrichment of flour, and 
were again amended, effective Oct. 
21, 1948, legalizing the use of po- 
tassium bromate in flour regardless 
of the protein content of the flour. 
Effective Nov. 27, 1948, chlorine di- 
oxide was made an optional ingredi- 
ent in substitution for nitrogen tri- 
chloride (Agene), use of which is 
prohibited after Aug. 1, 1949. 

The definitions and standards of 
identity for wheat flour, as amend- 
ed, are as follows: 


Section 15.00. Flour, white flour, wheat 
flour, plain flour; identity; label statement 
of optional ingredients. (a) Flour, white 
flour, wheat flour, plain flour, is the food 
prepared by grinding and bolting cleaned 
wheat other than durum wheat and red 
durum wheat; to compensate for any natu- 
ral deficiency of enzymes, malted wheat, 
malted wheat flour, malted barley flour, or 
any combination of two or more of these, 
may be used; but the quantity of malted 
barley flour so used is not more than 
0.256%. One of the cloths through which 
the flour is bolted has openings not larger 
than those of woven wire cloth designated 
“149 micron (No. 100)” in Table I of 
“Standard Specifications for Sieves,” pub- 
lished March 1, 1940, in L. C, 684 of the 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards. The flour is freed 
from bran coat, or bran coat and germ, 
to such extent that the per cent of ash 
therein, calculated to a moisture-free basis, 
ig not more than the sum of one twentieth 
of the per cent of protein therein, cal- 
culated to a moisture-free basis, and 0.35. 
Its moisture content is not more than 15%. 
Unless such addition conceals damage or 
inferiority of the flour or makes it ap- 
pear better or of greater value than it is, 
one or any combination of two or more 
of the following optional bleaching in- 
gredients may be added in a quantity not 
more than sufficient for bleaching or, in 
case such ingredient has an artificial aging 
effect, in a quantity not more than suf- 
ficient for bleaching and such artificial 
aging effect: 

(1) Oxides of nitrogen. 

(2) Chlorine. 

(3) Nitrosyl chloride. 

(4) Chlorine dioxide. 

(5) One part by weight of benzoyl perox- 
ide mixed with not more than six parts 
by weight of a mixture of either potas- 
sium alum, calcium sulfate, magnesium 
carbonate, sodium aluminum sulfate, dical- 
cium phosphate, tricalcium phosphate, 
starch, calcium carbonate. 

(b) When any optional bleaching in- 
gredient is used, the label shall bear the 
word “Bleached.”” Wherever the name of 
the food appears on the label so con- 
spicuously as to be easily seen under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase, the word 
“Bleached” shall immediately and conspicu- 
ously precede or follow such name, without 
intervening written, printed, or graphic 
matter; except that where such name is a 
part of a trademark or brand, other writ- 
ten, printed, or graphic matter, which is 
also a part of such trademark or brand, 
may so intervene if the word “Bleached” is 
in such juxtaposition with such trade- 
mark or brand as to be conspicuously re- 
lated to such name. 

(c) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) Ash is determined by the method 
prescribed in the book “Official and Ten- 
tative Methods of Analysis of the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists,” 5th 
edition, 1940, page 212, under “Method I 
—Official.” (Ed. note: 6th Ed., 1945, p. 
238.) Ash is calculated to a moisture-free 
basis by subtracting the per cent of mois- 
ture in the flour from 100, dividing the re- 
mainder into the per cent of ash, and 
multiplying the quotient by 100. 

(2) Protein is 5.7 times the nitrogen 
as determined by the method prescribed 
in such book on page 26, under ‘“‘Kjeldahl- 
Gunning-Arnold Method — Official.” (Ed. 
note: 6th Ed., 1945, p. 27.) Protein is cal- 
culated to a moisture-free basis by sub- 
tracting the per cent of moisture in the 
flour from 100, dividing the remainder into 
the per cent of protein, and multiplying 
the quotient by 100. 

(3) Moisture is determined by the meth- 
od prescribed in such book on page 211, 
under “Vacuum Oven Method — Official.” 
(Hd. note: 6th Bd., 1946, p. 237.) 
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Definitions and Standards for Flour 


Sec. 15.10. Enriched flour; identity; label 
ingredients. 


statement of optional En- 
riched flour conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity, and is subject to the 
requirements for label statement of op- 
tional ingredients, prescribed ‘for flour by 
Section 15.00, except that: 

(a) It contains in each pound not less 
than 2.0 milligrams and not more than 
2.5 milligrams of thiamine, not less than 
1.2 milligrams and not more than 1.5 
milligrams of riboflavin, not less than 16.0 
milligrams and not more than 20.0 milli- 
grams of niacin or niacin amide, not less 
than 13.0 milligrams and not more than 
16.5 milligrams of iron (Fe); 

Note: As amended July 1, 1943; 8 F.R. 
9115. (The above riboflavin requirement, 
after postponement, 6 F.R. 6175, 7 F.R. 
3055, 8 F.R. 3358, became effective Oct. 1, 
1943, 8 F.R. 9115.) 

(b) Vitamin D may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched flour contains not less than 250 
U. Ss. P. units and not more than 1,000 
U. 8S. P. units of vitamin D; 

(c) Calcium may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched flour contains not less than 600 
milligrams and not more than 625 milli- 
grams of calcium (Ca), except that en- 
riched flour may be acidified with mono- 
calcium phosphate irrespective of the mini- 
mum limit for calcium (Ca) herein pre- 
scribed; 

(dad) It may contain not more than 5% 
by weight of wheat germ or partly de- 
fatted wheat germ; and 

(e) In determining whether the ash 
content complies with the requirements 
of this section allowance is made for ash 
resulting from any added iron or salts 
of iron or calcium. 

Iron and calcium may be added only 
in forms which are harmless and assimi- 
lable. The substances referred to in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of this section may 
be added in a harmless carrier which does 
not impair the enriched flour; such carrier 
is used only in the quantity necessary to 
effect an intimate and uniform admix- 
ture of such substances with the flour. 

Sec. 15.20. Bromated flour; identity; la- 
bel statement of option ingredients. Bro- 
mated flour conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity, and is subject to 
the requirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for flour 
by Sec. 15.00, except that: 

(a) ‘ Potassium bromate is added in a 
quantity not exceeding 50 parts to each 
million parts of the finished bromated 
flour; and is added only to flours whose 
baking qualities are improved by such ad- 
dition. 

(b) Its protein content, calculated to a 
moisture-free basis, is not less than 15% 


(determination and calculations of protein 
are made as prescribed in Section 15.00 
(ce) (2) ). 

Sec. 15.30. Enriched bromated flour; iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. Enriched bromated flour conforms 
to the definition and standard of identity, 
and is subject to the requirements for 
label statement of optional ingredients, 
prescribed for enriched flour by Section 
15.10, except that potassium bromate is 
added in a quantity not exceeding 50 parts 
to each million parts of the finished en- 
riched bromated flour; and is added only 
to enriched flours whose baking qualities are 
improved by such addition. Note: Sec. 15.20 
and 15.30 shall become effective Oct. 21, 
1948 (13 F. R. 4232). 

Sec. 15.40. Durum flour; identity. (a) 
Durum flour is the food prepared by grind- 
ing and bolting cleaned durum wheat. One 
of the cloths through which such flour is 
bolted has openings not larger than those 
of woven-wire cloth designated ‘149 micron 
(No. 100)” in Table I of “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Sieves,”’ published March 1, 1940, 
in L. C. 584 of the U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards. 
It is freed from bran coat, or bran coat 
and germ, to such extent that the per 
cent of ash therein, calculated to a mois- 
ture-free basis, is not more than 1.5%. 
Its moisture content is not more than 15%. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, 
ash and moisture are determined by the 
methods therefor referred to in Section 
15.00 (c). 

Sec. 15.50. Self-rising flour, self-rising 
white flour, self-rising wheat flour; iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. (a) Self-rising flour, self-rising white 
flour, self-rising wheat flour, is an _ inti- 
mate mixture of flour, sodium bicarbonate, 
and the acid-reacting substance monocal- 
cium phosphate or sodium acid pyrophos- 
phate or both. It is seasoned with salt. 
When it is tested by the method pre- 
scribed in paragraph (c), not less than 
0.5% of carbon dioxide is evolved. The 
acid-reacting substance is added in suf- 
ficient quantity to neutralize the sodium 
bicarbonate. The combined weight of such 
acid-reacting substance and sodium bicar- 
bonate is not more than 4.5 parts to each 
100 parts of flour used. Subject to the 
conditions .and restrictions prescribed by 
Section 15.00 (a), the bleaching ingredi- 
ents specified in such section may be added 
as optional ingredients. If the flour used 
in making the self-rising flour is bleached, 
the optional bleaching ingredient used 
therein (see Section 15.00 (a) ) is also an 
optional ingredient of the self-rising flour. 

(b) When any optional bleaching in- 
gredient is used, the label shall bear the 
word “Bleached.” Wherever the name of 
the food appears on the label so con- 
spicuously as to be easily seen under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase, the word 
“Bleached” shall immediately and con- 
spicuously precede or follow such name, 
without intervening written, printed, or 
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Our certificates of insurance are payable in case of loss 
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graphic matter; except that where such 
name is a part of a trade-mark or brand, 
other written, printed, or graphic matter, 
which is also a part of such trade-mark 
or brand, may so intervene if the word 
“Bleached” is in such juxtaposition with 
such trade-mark or brand as to be con- 
spicuously related to such name. 

(c) The method referred to in para- 
graph (a) of this section is the method 
prescribed in “Official and Tentative Meth- 
ods of Analysis of the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists,’ 5th edition, 
1940, beginning on page 186 [Ed. note: 6th 
Edition, p. 208] under “Gasometric Meth- 
od with Chittick’s Apparatus—Official,” ex- 
cept that the following procedure is sub- 
stituted for the procedure specified therein 
under “6—Determination” : 


Weigh 17 grams of the official sample 
into flask A, add 15-20 glass beads (4-6 
mm. diameter), and connect this flask with 
the apparatus (Figure 22). Open stop- 
cock C and by means of the leveling bulb 
E bring the displacement solution to the 
25 cc. graduation above the zero mark. 
(This 25 cc. is a partial allowance for 
the volume of *acid to be used in the 
decomposition.) Allow the apparatus to 
stand 1-2 minutes to insure that the tem- 
perature and pressure within the apparatus 
are the same as those of the room. Close 
the stopcock, lower the leveling bulb some- 
what to. reduce the pressure within the 
apparatus, and slowly run into the decom- 
position flask from burette F 45 cc. of sul- 
furic acid (1+5). To prevent the liberated 
carbon dioxide from escaping through the 
acid burette into the air, keep the dis- 
Placement solution in the leveling bulb at 
all times during the decomposition at a 
lower level than that in the gas-measur- 
ing tube. Rotate and then vigorously agi- 
tate the decomposition flask- for three min- 
utes to mix the contents intimately. Allow 
to stand for 10 minutes to bring to 
equilibrium. Equalize the pressure in the 
measuring tube by means of the leveling 
bulb and read the volume of gas from the 
zero point on the tube. Deduct 20 cc. 
from this reading (this 20 cc. together 
with previous allowance of 25 cc, compen- 
sates for the 45 cc. acid used in the de- 
composition). Observe the temperature of 
the air surrounding the apparatus and 
also the barometric pressure and multiply 
the number of cc. of gas evolved by the 
factor given in Table 24—Chapter XLIII 
[Ed. note: 6th Edition, 1945, 4430] for the 
temperature and pressure observed. Divide 
the corrected reading by 100 to obtain the 
apparent per cent by weight of carbon 
dioxide in the official sample. 

Correct the apparent per cent of car- 
bon dioxide to compensate for varying at- 
mospheric conditions by immediately assay- 
ing a synthetic sample by the same method 
in the same apparatus. 

Prepare the synthetic sample with 16.2 
grams of flour, 0.30 gram of monocalcium 
phosphate, 0.30 gram of salt, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of sodium bicarbonate U. 8. 
P. (dried over sulfuric acid) to yield the 
amount of carbon dioxide recovered in 
assay of official sample. Determine this 
quantity by multiplying weight of carbon 
ages eae tee in assay of official sample 
y 1.91. 

Divide the weight of carbon dioxide re- 
covered from synthetic sample by weight 
of carbon dioxide contained in sodium bi- 
carbonate used. 

Divide the quotient into the apparent 
per cent of carbon dioxide in official sam- 
ple to obtain per cent of carbon dioxide 
evolved from the official sample. 

Sec. 15.60. Enriched self-rising flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 

mts. Enriched self-rising flour con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for self-rising flour 
by Section 15.50, except that: 

(a) It contains in each pound not less 
than 2.0 milligrams and not more than 
2.6 milligrams of thiamine, not less than 
1.2 milligrams and not more than 1.6 milli- 
grams of riboflavin, not less thah 16.0 
milligrams and not more than 20.0 milli- 
grams of niacin or niacin amide, not less 
than 13.0 milligrams and not more than 
16.6 milligrams of iron (Fe), not less than 
500 milligrams and not more than 1,600 
milligrams of calcium (Ca); 

(b) Vitamin D may be ded in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched self-rising flour contains not less 
than 250°U. 8S. P. units and not more than 
1,000 U. 8. P. units of vitamin D; 

(c) It may contain not more than 6% 
by weight of wheat germ or partly de- 
fatted wheat germ; 

(a4) When calcium is added as dical- 
cium phosphate, such dicalcium phosphate 
is also considered to be an acid-reacting 
substance; and 

(e) When calcium is added as carbon- 
ate, the method set forth in Section 15.60 
(c) does not apply as a test for carbon 
dioxide evolved; but in such case the 
quantity of carbon dioxide evolved under 
ordinary conditions of use of the en- 
riched self-rising flour is not less than 
0.56% of the weight thereof. 

Iron and calcium may be added only in 
forms which are harmless and assimilable. 
The substances referred to in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section may be added 
in a harmless carrier which does not im- 
pair the enriched self-rising flour; such 
carrier is used only in the quantity neces- 
sary to effect an intimate and uniform 
gteniatere of such substances with the 
our. 

Sec. 15.70. Phosphated flour, 
white flour, phosphated wheat 


3 iden- 
tity; label statement of 


Phosphated flour, phosphated white flour, 
phosphated wheat flour, conforms to the 
definition and standard of identity, and is 
subject to the requirements for label dec- 
laration of optional ingredients, prescribed 
for flour by Section 15.00, except that: 
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(a) Monocalcium phosphate is added in 
@ quantity not less than 0.26% and not 
more than 0.75% of the weight of the 
finished phosphated flour; and 

(b) In determining whether the ash con- 
tent complies with the requirements of 
this section allowance is made for the added 
monocalcium phosphate. 

Sec. 15.80. Whole wheat flour, graham 
flour, entire wheat flour; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Whole wheat flour, graham fiour, entire 
wheat flour, is the food prepared by 80 
grinding cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in para- 
graph (c) (2) of this section, not less 
than 90% passes through a No. 8 sieve 
and not less than 60% passes through a 
No. 20 sieve. The proportions of the 
natural constituents of such wheat, other 
than moisture, remain unaltered. To com- 
pensate for any natural deficiency of en- 
zymes, malted wheat, malted wheat flour, 
mgited barley flour, or any combination 
of two or more of these, may be used; 
but the quantity of malted wheat flour 
so used is not more than 0.5%, and the 
quantity of malted barley flour so 
is not more than 0.25%. The moisture 
content of whole wheat flour is not more 
than 15%. Unless such addition conceals 
damage or inferiority of the whole wheat 
flour or makes it appear better or of great- 
er value than it is, the optional bleaching 
ingredient chlorine dioxide, chlorine, or 
a mixture of nitrosyl chloride and chlorine, 
may be added in a quantity not more than 
sufficient for bleaching and artificial aging 
effects. 

(b) When any optional bleaching ingredi- 
ent is used, the label shall bear the word 
‘Bleached.”” Wherever the name of the 
food appears on the label so conspicu- 
ously as to be easily seen under customary 
conditions of purchase, the word “Bleached” 
shall immediately and conspicuously pre- 
cede or follow such name, without inter- 
vening written, printed, or graphic matter; 
except that where such name is a part 
of a trade-mark or brand, other written, 
printed, or graphic matter, which is also 
a part of such trade-mark or brand, may 
so intervene if the word “Bleached” is in 
such juxtaposition with such trade-mark 
or brand as to be conspicuously related to 
such name, 

(c) For the purpose of this section: 

(1) Moisture is determined by the meth- 
od prescribed in “Official and Tentative 
Methods of Analysis of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists,” 6th edi- 
tion, 1940, page 211, under “Vacuum Oven 
Method—Official.” (Ed. note: 6th Edition, 
1945, p. 237.) 

(2) The method referred to in para- 
graph (a) of this section is as follows: 
Use No. 8 and No. 20 sieves, having stand- 
ard 8-inch full height frames, complying 
with the specifications for wire cloth and 
sieve frames in “Standard Specifications for 
Sieves,” published March 1, 1940, in L. C. 
684 of the U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce, National Bureau of Standards. Fit 
a No. 8 sieve into a No. 20 sieve. Attach 
bottom pan to the No. 20 sieve. Pour 100 
grams of the sample into the No. 8 sieve. 
Attach cover and hold the assembly in a 
slightly inclined position with one hand. 
Shake the sieves by striking the sides 
against the other hand with an upward 
stroke, at the rate of about 1650 times 
per minute. Turn the sieves about one 
sixth of a revolution, each time in the 
same direction, after each 25 strokes. Con- 
tinue shaking for two minutes. Weigh the 
material which fails to pass through the 
No. 8 sieve and the material which passes 
through the No, 20 sieve. 

Sec. 15.90. Bromated whole wheat flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. Bromated whole wheat flour 
conforms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for whole wheat flour 
by Section 15.80, except that potassium 
bromate is added in a quantity not ex- 
ceeding 75 parts to each million parts of 
finished bromated whole wheat flour. 

Sec. 15.100. Whole durum wheat flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. Whole durum wheat flour con- 
forms to the definition and standard of iden- 
tity, and is subject to the requirements 
for label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents, prescriberl for whole wheat flour by 
Section 15.80, except that cleaned durum 
wheat, instead of cleaned wheat other than 
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durum wheat and red durum wheat, is 


coarse 
entity. 

ground wheat, is the food prepared by so 
crushing cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in Sec- 
tion 15.80 (c) (2), 40% or more passes 
through a No. 8 sieve and less than 50% 
passes through a No. 20 sieve. The propor- 
tions of the natural constituents of such 
wheat, other than moisture, remain un- 
altered. Crushed wheat contains not more 
than 15% of moisture as determined by 
the method prescribed in “Official and 
Tentative Methods of Analysis of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemists,” 
5th edition, 1940, page 353 [Ed. note: 6th 
Edition, 1945, p. 404], under ‘Preparation 
of Sample—Official’’ and ‘Moisture I. Dry- 
ing with Heat—Official.” 

Sec. 15.120. Cracked wheat; identity. 
Cracked wheat is the food prepared by so 
cracking or cutting into angular frag- 
ments cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in Sec- 
tion 15.80 (c) (2), not less than 90% 
passes through a No. 8 sieve and not more 
than 20% passes through a No. 20 sieve. 
The proportions of the natural constitu- 
ents of such wheat, other than moisture, 
remain unaltered. Cracked wheat con- 
tains not more than 15% of moisture as 
determined by the method prescribed in 
“Official and Tentative Methods of Analy- 
sis of the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists,” 6th edition, 1940, page 
353 [Ed. note: 6th Edition, 1945, p. 404], 
under “Preparation of Sample — Official’ 
and “Moisture I. Drying with Heat—oOf- 
ficial.” 

Sec. 15.130. Farina; identity. (a) Farina 
is the food prepared by grinding and bolt- 
ing cleaned wheat, other than durum wheat 
and red durum wheat, to such fineness 
that, when tested by the method prescribed 
in paragraph (b) (2) of this section, it 
passes through a No. 20 sieve, but not 
more than 3% passes through a No. 100 
sieve. It is freed from bran coat, or bran 
coat and germ, to such extent that the 
per cent of ash therein, calculated to a 
moisture-free basis, is not more than 0.6%. 
Its moisture content is not more than 


(b) For the purposes of this section: 

(1) Ash and moisture are determined 
by the methods therefor referred to in 
Section 15.00 (c). 

The method referred to in para- 

(a) of this section is as follows: 
Use No. 20 and No. 100 sieves, having 
standard 8-inch full-height frames, comply- 
ing with the specifications for wire cloth 
and steve frames in “Standard Specifications 
for Sieves’’ published March 1, 1940, in L. C. 
584 of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards. Fit a No. 20 
sieve into a No. 100 sieve. Attach bottom 
pan to the No. 100 sieve. Pour 100 grams 
of the sample into the No. 20 sieve. At- 
tach cover and hold the assembly in a 
slightly inclined position with one hand. 
Shake the sieves by striking the sides 
against the other hand with an upward 
stroke, at the rate of about 150 times per 
minute. Turn the sieves about one sixth 
of a revolution, each time in the same 
direction, after each 25 strokes. Continue 
shaking for two minutes. Weigh the mate- 
rial which fails to pass through the No. 
20 sieve and the material which passes 
through the No. 100 sieve. 

Sec. 15.140. Enriched farina; identity; la- 
bel statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Enriched farina conforms to the defini- 
tion and standard of identity prescribed 
for farina by Section 15.130, except that: 

(1) It contains in each pound not less 
than 1.66 milligrams of vitamin B,, not 
less than 1.2 milligrams of riboflavin, not 
less than 6 milligrams of niacin or niacin 
amide, and not less than 6 milligrams of 
iron (Fe); 

Note: The effective date of the require- 
ment that each pound of enriched farina 
contain not less than 1.2 milligrams of 
riboflavin was postponed until further an- 
nouncement, 8 F.R. 3358, 9115. 

(2) Vitamin D may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched farina contains not less than 
250 U. 8. P. units of the optional ingredi- 
ent vitamin D; 

(3) Calcium may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched farina contains not less than 600 
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milligrams of the optional ingredient cal- 
cium (Ca). 

(4) It may contain not more than 8% 
by weight of the optional ingredient wheat 
germ or partly defatted wheat germ. 

(5) It may contain not less than 0.5% 
and not more than 1% by weight of the 
optional ingredient disodium phosphate. 

(6) In determining whether the ash con- 
tent complies with the requirements of 
this section allowance is made for ash re- 
sulting from any added iron or salts of iron 
or calcium, or from any added disodium 
phosphate, or from any added wheat germ 
or partly defatted wheat germ. 

Iron and calcium may be added only 
in forms which are harmless and as- 
similable. Dried irradiated yeast may be 
used as a source of vitamin D. The sub- 
stances referred to in subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of this paragraph may be added 
in a harmless carrier which does not 
impair the enriched farina; such carrier 
is used only in the quantity necessary to 
effect an intimate and uniform admixture 
of such substances with the farina. 

(b) When the optional ingredient di- 
sodium phosphate is used, the label shall 
bear the statement “Disodium~ phosphate 
added for quick cooking.” Wherever the 
name of the food appears on the label so 
conspicuously as to be easily seen under 
customary conditions of purchase, such 
statement shall immediately and conspicu- 
ously precede or follow such name, without 
intervening written, printed, or graphic 
matter; except that where such name is a 
part of a trade-mark or brand, other writ- 
ten, printed, or graphic matter, which is 
also a part of such trade-mark or brand, 
may so intervene if such statement is in 
such juxtaposition with such trade-mark 
or brand as to be conspicuously related to 
such name. 

Sec. 15.150. Semolina; identity. (a) Sem- 
olina is the food prepared by grinding and 
bolting cleaned durum wheat to such fine- 
ness that, when tested by the method pre- 
scribed in Section 15.130 (b) (2), it passes 
through a No. 20 sieve, but not more than 
3% «passes through a No. 100 sieve. It 
is freed from bran coat, or bran coat and 
germ, to such extent that the per cent 
of ash therein, calculated to a moisture- 
free basis, is not more than 0.92%. Its 
moisture content is not more than 15%. 

(b) For the purpose of this section: 

Ash and moisture are determined by the 
methods therefor referred to in Section 
15.00 (c). 

Effective Dates—Chliorine dioxide is a 
gaseous substance whose practical use as a 
bleaching ingredient is made possible by 
the employment of certain machines for 
generating the chlorine dioxide gas, mixing 
it with air, and bringing measured amounts 
of the gaseous mixture in contact with 
the flour to be treated. The manufacture 
and installation of suitable machines to 
replace those used for bleaching with nitro- 
gen trichloride will be time-consuming. Such 
change-over must be started immediately, 
in order to make possible the elimination 
of nitrogen trichloride as a bleaching agent 
for the various flours at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. The necessity for beginning 
the change-over immediately creates an 
emergency condition which requires that 
the recognition of chlorine dioxide as an 
optional ingredient be made effective on 
the date of publication of this order in 
the Federal Register. 

The time required fully to effect the 
change-over necessitates that a somewhat 
longer period be allowed before deleting 
nitrogen trichloride from the standard as an 
optional ingredient. No unusual conditions 
exist with respect to the use of additional 
diluting agents in conjunction with benzoyl 
peroxide. 

fore, it is ordered, That with re- 
spect to the definitions and standards of 
identity for flour (Sec. 15.00), enriched flour 
(Sec. 15.10), bromated flour (Sec. 15.20), 
enriched bromated flour (Sec. 15.30), self- 
rising flour (Sec. 15.50), enriched self-rising 
flour (Sec. 15.60), and phosphated flour 
(Sec. 15.70), insofar as the amendments 
hereby promulgated provide for designat- 
ing chlorine dioxide as an optional bleach- 
ing ingredient, they shall become effective 
immediately upon publication of this order 
in the Federal Register; insofar as such 
amendments provide for carriers in addition 
to those previously permitted as carriers 
for benzoyl! peroxide, they shall become ef- 


fective ninety (90) days after the publica 
tion of this order in the Federal Register; 
and insofar as such amendments provid« 
for deleting nitrogen trichloride from th« 
permitted optional bleaching ingredients 
they shall become effective Aug. 1, 1949. 
It is further ordered, That with respect 
to the definitions and standards of identity 
for whole wheat flour (Sec. 15.80), bromat- 
ed whole wheat flour (Sec. 15.90), and whol« 
durum wheat flour (Sec. 15.100), insofar a 
the amendments hereby promulgated pro- 
vide for designating chlorine dioxide as a1 
optional bleaching ingredient, they shal 
become effective immediately upon publica 
tion of this order in the Federal Register 
and insofar as such amendments provid: 
for deleting nitrogen trichloride from th: 
permitted optional bleaching ingredients 
they shall become effective Aug. 1, 1949. 





Export Package Differentials 
Note: All differentials, per 100-Ib. 


Source: Flour Millers Export Assn. 


100-lb. single osnaburg .... basis 
100-lb. single jute .05 under basis 
100-lb. double osnaburg .... .32 over basis 
100-lb. jute over osnaburg.. .28 over basis 
100-lb. jute over cotton 
(2.50 yd.) .32. over basis 
100-Ib. jute over cotton 
(4.00 yd.) .19 over basis 
100-lb. osnaburg over cotton 
(2.50 yd.) .38 over basis 
100-lb. osnaburg over cotton 
(4.00 yd.) .24 over basis 
100-Ib. single -13 over basis 
200-lb. single .03 under basis 
100-1b. single 
(4.00 -yd.) -O7urider basis 
50-Ib. single 
) .06 over basis 


(long) 
50-lb. single osnaburg 
(square) 


-21 over basis 


-14 over basis 
50 kilos single jute -08 under basis 
50 kilos single osnaburg .03 under basi 

Jute bale, 20-5 1b. cotton.. 1.39 over basis 

Osnaburg bale, 20-5 Ib. 

cotton -46 over basi 
Jute bale, 10-10 1b. cotton.. .91 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 10-10 Ib. 

cotton -97 over basis 
Jute bale, 4-25 1b. cotton... .58 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 4-25 lb. 

cotton -65 over basis 
Jute bale, 6-25 1b. cotton... .51 over basi 
Osnaburg bale, 6-25 Ib. 

cotton -56 over basi: 
Jute bale, 8-25 1b. cotton... .50 over basi 
Osnaburg bale, 8-25 lb. 

cotton -54 over basi 
Jute bale, 2-501b. cotton... .42 over basi 
Osnaburg bale, 2-50 lb. 

cotton -49 over basi: 
Jute bale, 3-50 1b. cotton... .37 over basi 
Osnaburg bale, 3-50 Ib. 

cotton -42 over basi: 
Jute bale, 4-501b. cotton... .33 over basi: 
Osnaburg bale, 4-50 lb. 

cotton -37 over basi: 
Jute bale, 3-50 lb. drill..... .52 over basi 
Osnaburg bale, 3-50 Ib. 

drill .57 _over basi 

When secondhand osnaburgs are used th:« 
differentials will be 5¢ under new osnaburgs 

When secondhand jute bags are used th« 
differential will be 5¢ lower. 

One cent per 100-Ib. is added for packins 
double bags; 2¢ per 100-lb. is added fo 
packing 50-lb. single bags; 1¢ per bag plu 
5¢ for container is added for packing bales 

On cotton and osnaburgs the 1,000 lo! 
price was used. On jute covers the 1,00( 
lot price plus 1,000 lot black only printing 
charge was used. 





U.S. Flour Milling Capitals 


New York, N.Y., 1675 to 1750. 
Philadelphia, 1750 to 1800. 
Baltimore, Md., 1800 to 1820. 
Richmond, Va., 1820 to 1834. 
Rochester, N.Y., 1834 to 1860. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1860 to 1882. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1882 to 1930. 
Buffalo, N.Y., since 1930. 
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Total July August 
1947-48...... - 649,018 67,031 59,619 56,720 
- 684,620 47,500 51,442 54,210 
- 602,203 §2,281 54,460 51,885 
- 587,463 42,342 46,671 46,463 
- eoee 644,138 40,053 42,828 45,565 
1942-43....... 520,240 41,465 40,920 44,563 
1941-42....... 478,499 40,625 39,123 43,247 
1940-41....... 478,895 38,921 40,474 42,268 
1939-40....... 476,263 38,833 43,746 51,101 
1938-39....... 479,161 39,290 42,098 44,235 
1937-38....... 38,872 39,993 42,467 
43,660 42,087 40,055 
33,918 37,141 41,686 
33,701 39,682 40,371 
38,288 30,866 34,473 
36,023 41,417 43,015 
45,362 44,413 44,569 
1930-31....... 506,976 43,721 47,654 49,382 
1929-80....... 527,343 42,895 50,725 47,583 
1928-29....... 527,757 39,552 47,657 48,014 
1947-48....... 283,638 24,917 25,936 24,787 
1946-47....... 300,162 22,067 23,859 23,672 
1945-46....... 264,035 22,247 23,205 22,212 
1944-45....... 252,570 18,270 20,147 20,061 
1943-44....... 234,762 17,300 18,435 19,703 
1942-43....... 224,612 17,784 17,577 19,195 
1941-42....... 205,462 17,479 16,840 18,610 
1940-41....... 206,446 16,668 17,407 18,204 
1939-40....... 204,720 16,527 18,663 21,934 
1938-39....... 205,090 16,674 17,954 19,010 
1937-38....... 197,909 16,493 17,009 18,099 
1936-37....... 196,517 18,455 17,930 17,068 
1935-36....... 193,889 14,479 15,841 17,748 
1934-35..... ++ 189,361 14,357 16,962 17,291 
1933-34...... 184,585 16,219 13,169 14,778 
1932-33....... 202,787 15,343 17,650 18,412 
1931-32....... 207,356 19,310 18,930 19,081 
1930-31....... 215,396 18,553 20,213 20,921 
1929-30..... «+ 224,634 18,301 21,674 20,331 
1928-29.... 225,974 16,691 20,325 20,604 
1947-48..... 10,835,188 944,420 995,840 948,380 
1946-47..... 11,320,320 641,300 712,000 902,900 
1945-46..... 9,908,420 924,640 957,240 906,100 
1944-45..... 10,192,209 725,248 798,575 795,783 
1943-44...... 9,856,182 682,257 736,985 776,800 
1942-43...... . 8,895,123 718,093 705,516 765,128 
1941-42...... 8,277,481 703,201 674,351 745,899 
1940-41...... 8,294,194 681,823 705,137 735,441 
1989-40...... 8,310,962 689,557 772,787 890,697 
1938-39...... 8,455,725 702,336 743,993 770,077 
1937-38...... 8,380,366 701,642 717,658 761,784 
1936-37...... 8,389,677 793,510 758,322 723,978 
1935-36...... 8,287,836 699,548 659,717 744,779 
1934-35...... 7,752,890 600,486 704,298 716,936 
1938-34...... 7,636,408 680,822 548,544 609,599 
1932-33...... 8,812,708 631,462 731,368 752,259 
1931-32...... 8,464,637 802,424 785,106 781,318 
1930-81...... 9,082,292 774,252 851,404 888,576 
1929-30...... 9,294,290 746,628 882,931 831,523 
1928-29...... 9,128,555 697,871 819,994 820,934 
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WHEAT 


Expressed in thousands of bushels 
Sept’ber October 


Nov’ber December 


60,393 54,188 63,734 55,141 
60,069 57,690 60,647 64,575 
67,752 52,403 52,974 69,591 
49,424 48,011 46,485 51,287 
48,690 48,699 49,463 52,063 
47,703 43,307 46,069 49,959 
44,251 37,560 42,403 43,611 
45,319 39,707 37,078 40,000 
43,025 37,770 36,848 39,323 
43,896 40,324 38,357 38,755 
43,477 40,209 33,538 37,421 
41,770 36,844 37,832 37,586 
45,664 38,254 33,123 40,042 
41,833 37,393 34,323 37,766 
37,371 37,067 33,492 39,903 
42,880 39,841 38,006 36,949 
47,463 45,230 37,157 37,290 
49,913 42,428 41,307 42,529 
50,445 43,912 41,062 43,812 
52,890 45,289 42,246 45,767 
FLOUR 

Expressed in thousands of sacks 
26,327 23,676 23,475 24,174 
26,064 24,988 26,201 27,906 
24,8056 22,488 22,732 25,605 
21,320 20,681 19,976 21,998 
21,044 21,033 21,332 22,400 
20,574 18,652 19,898 21,633 
18,998 16,103 18,195 18,683 
19,522 17,125 16,005 17,283 
18,479 16,264 15,913 16,952 
18,883 17,322 16,495 16,613 
18,514 17,048 16,009 15,907 
17,876 15,517 16,103 16,033 
19,398 16,217 14,063 16,942 
17,995 16,094 14,792 16,297 
16,035 15,907 14,371 17,089 
18,389 17,089 16,313 15,831 
20,382 19,386 15,970 16,033 
21,201 18,001 17,587 18,095 
21,497 18,694 17,453 18,640 
22,709 19,422 18,167 19,627 

MILLFEED 

Expressed in thousands of pounds 
1,012,280 $99,380 896,360 921,780 
1,022,700 986,140 1,043,760 1,112,700 
1,003,720 914,920 925,100 1,038,080 
849,492 828,573 807,183 894,085 
832,679 835,600 852,056 901,486 
817,014 743,560 787,629 847,171 
766,313 650,110 732,746 756,199 
785,828 687,760 639,306 690,728 
762,851 655,454 635,415 682,637 
765,608 704,995 672,015 681,624 
781,689 722,674 673,105 675,738 
749,121 666,240 687,727 681,276 
821,200 692,087 695,761 728,216 
736,619 655,023 601,417 657,904 
656,225 653,267 589,978 706,100 
762,369 691,984 660,411 646,950 
$28,114 789,737 645,812 645,881 
$99,580 762,108 739,243 761,935 
886,004 776,745 728,157 772,726 
910,900 780,189 727,805 792,580 


January February 


U.S. Wheat Ground, Flour and Millfeed Production by Months 


Note: Year ending June 30. Based on reports from mills producing approximately 98% of the flour in the 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


March April May 

47,974 49,631 50,288 51,883 
57,162 63,301 56,818 55,744 
69,361 44,975 42,745 36,220 
46,893 61,284 60,627 64,541 
46,441 46,020 40,972 41,984 
44,286 47,927 40,668 35,482 
38,621 38,194 36,878 36,141 
36,575 39,792°> 40,899 39,045 
36,400 37,812 37,632 38,694 
35,447 41,068 37,698 39,066 
34,924 39,589 36,085 35,784 
34,630 38,605 38,468 34,892 
38,987 38,273 36,453 35,328 
34,509 36,309 35,466 35,567 
36,028 38,320 34,187 37,089 
33,133 40,705 42,560 40,392 
35,130 38,669 37,559 35,344 
37,939 40,137 39,127 36,946 
40,506 43,083 41,854 41,329 
41,292 42,004 39,475 42,738 
21,002 21,768 22,079 22,670 
24,714 27,423 24,704 24,393 
25,611 20,933 19,878 16,890 
20,138 22,053 21,702 23,376 
20,010 19,846 17,714 18,117 
19,169 20,716 17,587 15,391 
16,619 16,421 15,794 15,490 
15,803 17,644 17,644 16,848 
15,729 16,307 16,207 16,687 
15,204 17,544 16,158 16,691 
14,841 16,856 16,355 15,168 
14,771 16,468 16,346 14,782 
16,466 16,174 15,366 14,835 
14,894 16,653 15,261 15,300 
15,419 16,390 14,612 15,882 
14,143 17,379 18,224 17,203 
15,076 16,627 16,066 15,168 
16,154 17,099 16,648 15,709 
17,215 18,320 17,779 17,603 
17,691 18,046 16,927 18,295 
803,920 831,020 844,668 860,816 
982,960 1,091,260 967,100 930,000 
1,032,900 622,980 584,280 492,800 
815,807 893,834 886,299 954,607 
799,386 793,659 701,802 728,569 
752,936 818,299 693,035 603,659 
663,743 657,985 641,182 628,939 
630,124 686,551 706,944 675,411 
630,066 657,156 656,277 673,073 
625,888 730,612 665,468 693,372 
631,061 710,240 650,595 646,817 
628,005 697,451 704,618 642,595 
709,574 694,897 665,223 650,921 
699,975 634,700 621,828 625,958 
639,724 674,587 607,078 657,205 
672,587 709,357 745,950 711,463 
610,366 671,853 659,666 616,696 
678,795 713,607 702,189 663,303 
717,926 763,376 742,542 782,153 
716,899 725,848 683,046 742,133 


US. 


17,468 


876,324 
927,500 
505,660 
942,823 
713,902 
643,084 
656,814 
669,141 
614,992 
699,737 
707,364 
656,834 
675,913 
597,746 
613,279 
696,558 
627,664 
647,400 
713,579 
711,356 





1913....6----5- 





Wheat Flour Production 


Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 


Buffalo 
26,817,356 
27,634,470 
25,988,050 
26,341,479 
24,849,936 
23,990,365 
20,408,663 
19,953,137 
19,214,531 
19,969,115 
19,992,825 
20,093,542 
20,433,657 
18,884,796 
18,865,071 
19,171,311 
19,186,573 
21,709,550 
24,049,043 
19,860,619 
19,717,657 
19,662,355 
18,956,785 
18,546,639 
13,697,674 
12,666,639 
13,137,541 
13,118,780 
10,276,986 
13,109,048 
11,657,512 
11,055,145 
11,536,795 
12,917,086 
11,208,358 


+ 10,011,386 


Kansas City Minneapolis 


18,371,114 
18,983,333 
15,856,116 
15,364,136 
12,756,573 
13,717,116 
12,692,784 
13,410,079 
12,176,833 
14,202,389 
14,659,898 
14,371,606 
12,157,376 
11,898,078 
11,479,095 
11,938,005 
13,881,269 
14,771,620 
15,239,265 
15,538,947 
14,827,964 
14,467,742 
12,111,299 
10,604,999 
10,227,321 
9,578,079 
9,227,609 
7,772,907 
7,050,602 
7,111,176 


4,658,606 
4,497,449 


13,844,079 
18,699,256 
16,431,801 
16,449,807 
14,783,589 
14,436,850 
11,693,135 
11,019,724 
10,273,454 
10,896,510 
12,438,575 
11,135,544 
12,647,227 
13,006,872 
13,880,387 
14,275,158 
14,166,287 
17,878,279 
21,162,600 
21,161,395 
23,997,758 
22,618,500 
23,114,786 
23,636,732 
22,891,095 
26,437,382 
30,659,094 
29,148,630 
29,406,195 
34,301,744 
28,251,107 
34,517,256 
36,341,634 
36,454,822 
34,827,789 
34,640,501 


Toledo St. Louis Wichita 
5,977,600 2,810,509 5,631,758 
5,617,950 3,090,696 6,674,994 
5,458,720 2,620,174 5,194,860 
6,974,296 2,581,400 5,088,353 

* 6,105,618 2,265,973 4,630,485 
6,067,180 2,286,090 4,571,835 
5,581,100 1,551,336 4,209,876 
4,418,410 1,395,079 3,892,486 
3,991,207 1,601,448 3,479,990 
3,932,936 1,737,265 4,010,209 
4,059,699 1,520,960 3,776,971 
3,987,032 1,887,611 4,696,446 
4,104,887 1,861,969 4,239,388 
3,438,506 1,655,637 3,710,456 
3,817,825 2,006,256 3,526,152 
3,940,002 2,162,272 4,066,142 
4,369,977 2,100,720 4,867,776 
4,309,864 2,799,370 3,246,883 
4,559,891 4,021,528 3,660,800 
4,528,406 3,857,619 3,674,485 
3,821,869 3,220,084 3,668,253 
4,135,698 2,761,840 3,905,594 
3,922,646 2,823,513 4,023,660 
3,430,098 2,442,054 3,183,869 
3,564,554 2,500,223 4,034,903 
3,175,298 3,445,831 3,654,461 
2,646,000 2,975,362 3,757,375 
2,277,667 2,961,299 eosece 
1,822,663 2,824,719 eeceee 
3,054,778 3,524,664 os 
2,191,109 2,740,635 ceeee 
2,897,860 3,173,742 osece 
3,062,892 3,431,345 eece 
2,855,230 3,289,787 = «soseces 
2,907,660 3,074,996 == = —§ § secee . 
2,562,112 2,032,052 coteos ° 


at Principal Centers in the U.S. 


Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


Salina 

4,894,331 
4,783,475 

3,771,633 

4,136,513 
4,672,630 
4,699,575 
4,617,145 
4,479,219 
4,611,173 
6,165,547 
4,604,761 
4,422,767 
4,143,148 
3,636,151 
3,463,351 
3,228,831 

3,728,165 
4,291,042 
3,743,279 


3,278,055 





Seattle 
4,272,983 
4,329,385 
3,465,438 
3,855,320 
3,637,570 
3,675,985 
2,759,547 
2,522,493 
2,608,094 
2,847,606 
2,365,957 
2,297,902 
2,469,367 
2,118,546 
2,390,338 
2,025,909 
2,337,766 
2,659,456 
2,512,647 
2,888,730 
2,998,980 
2,582,959 
2,292,890 
2,361,445 
2,862,553 
3,303,713 
2,884,048 
2,093,060 
2,650,547 
3,036,520 


1,746,033 
1,996,838 


Tacoma 


3,961,934 
3,377,364 
2,907,546 
2,270,950 
2,627,567 
3,044,147 
2,852,882 
2,902,993 
2,728,612 
3,305,426 
2,809,156 
2,793,372 
2,890,103 
2,281,401 
2,671,131 


Portland 
2,780,801 


2,316,052 
2,605,243 
2,491,460 
2,578,598 
3,964,474 
4,146,066 
3,873,107 
3,183,069 
2,744,974 
2,586,935 
4,345,320 
1,793,988 
1,777,032 








Minneapolis Flour Production 
By calendar years, in sacks. 


Noté: 
Source: The 


1948 
1,452,328 
1,258,984 
1,198,802 
1,119,162 
1,311,594 
1,185,239 
1,146,392 
1,289,109 

693,745 
792,867 
1,280,132 
1,115,725 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mci. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Northwestern Miller. 

1947 1946 1945 
1,659,001 1,586,445 1,346,711 Jan. 
1,472,149 1,401,890 1,167,097 Feb. 
1,696,943 1,449,307 1,281,371 Mch. 
1,508,745 1,258,183 1,351,360 April 
1,531,128 908,463 1,404,854 May 
1,481,002 823,206 1,336,169 June 
1,507,372 1,189,890 1,249,613 July 
1,517,078 1,512,719 1,360,720 Aug. 
1,694,516 1,440,343 1,319,467 Sept. 
1,741,504 1,760,185 1,653,032 Oct. 
1,495,629 1,556,245 1,523,337 Nov. 
1,394;189 1,544,925 1,456,076 Dec. 





Tot. 13,844,079 18,699,256 16,431,801 16,449,307 





Buffalo Flour Production 
Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 
Source: The 


Northwestern Miller. 


1947 1946 1945 
2,208,099 2,495,470 2,002,594 
1,811,221 2,268,045 1,898,500 
2,114,426 2,119,305 2,121,967 
2,679,936 1,861,413~ 2,152,891 
2,407,528 1,749,647 2,265,492 
2,423,983 1,902;968 2,236,258 
1,806,419 2,217,062 2,245,600 
2,404,322 2,201,019 2,379,854 
2,463,741 2,098,789. 2,176,560 
2,573,890 2,415,822 2,491,684 
2,502,265 2,403,468 2,320,636 
2,238,640 2,255,042 2,049,543 


1948 
2,191,379 
2,027,440 
1,893,640 
1,799,933 
2,086,245 
2,362,091 
2,395,131 
2,465,952 
2,327,498 
2,585,573 
2,309,057 
2,373,417 





Tot. 26,817,356 27,634,470 25,988,050 26,341,479 


Kansas City Flour Output 
Note: By calendar years, in sacks. 


Source: 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1,508,052 
1,433,708 
1,274,747 
1,420,608 
1,386,669 
1,494,118 
1,640,153 
1,652,844 
1,523,054 
1,664,815 
1,643,151 
1,729,195 


The 
1948 


1946 
1,481,894 
1,473,677 
1,284,443 
1,121,808 

753,680 

769,725 
1,480,783 
1,552,660 
1,345,504 
1,524,067 
1,491,928 
1,575,947 


Northwestern Miller. 


1947 
1,638,740 
1,517,917 
1,638,037 
1,487,227 
1,471,265 
1,548,915 
1,782,838 
1,661,298 
1,573,216 
1,713,529 
1,458,978 
1,491,373 


1945 
1,272,095 
1,120,241 
1,250,766 
1,075,052 
1,229,839 
1,284,379 
1,296,329 
1,317,048 
1,286,976 
1,478,489 
1,354,496 
1,399,427 





Tot, 18,371,114 18,983,333 15,856,116 


15,364,137 
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U.S. Flour Milling Capacity 


United States flour milling capacity is 


summarized as follows, 
Northwestern Miller's 


by states, 


in The 


“List of Flour Mills 


in the United States and Canada,” which 
includes all wheat flour manufacturing es- 


tablishments in the United States 
24-hour capacity 


with a 


rating of 50 sacks or 


more known to be active or potentially 


active on Jan. 1, 
those so recorded on Jan. 1, 1945: 


1948, as compared with 


m1945——_, -—-1948—~7, 








No. Capacity No. Capacity 
Alabama .. 5 2,270 4 2,470 
Arizona ... 4 1,920 6 2,220 
Arkansas .. 21 2,630 15 1,480 
California . 20 18,150 15 17,140 
Colorado .. 29 19,908 25 19,700 
Connecticut. 2 580 2 58 
Delaware .. 21 1,920 19 1,818 
D. of C. 1 800 1 800 
Florida . 1 eoee 1 esce 
Georgia 27 5,530 26 5,160 
Idaho ..... 33 10,748 29 11,008 
Illinois .... 54 75,216 45 72,766 
Indiana 131 34,224 88 31,670 
BOWE ccscce 26 21,100 18 17,430 
Kansas > 83 173,926 72 179,660 
Kentucky .. 115 28,883 106 28,288 
Louisiana ., 1 100 1 10 
Maine ..... 3 200 2 10 
Maryland .. 83 13,942 69 16,027 
eg ere 2 200 1 20 
Michigan 156 33,295 118 31,364 
Minnesota . 80 142,822 71 144,607 
Mississippi . 2 600 3 2,300 
Missouri 106 106,675 82 111,653 
Montana .. 33 17,562 24 17,081 
Nebraska .. 65 34,607 52 36,583 
Nevada .... 6 610 3 36 
New Hamp. 1 1,200 7 1,200 
N. Jersey . 10 2,680 7 2,620 
N. Mexico . 17 2,445 12 2,260 
New York , 60 117,776 54 118,116 
N. Carolina. 168 27,019 171 27,658 
N. Dakota . 29 21,198 16 18,400 
ORIG séceoce 160 62,237 131 57,686 
Oklahuma . 36 46,894 35 60,354 
Oregon .... 26 30,320 21 26,830 
Pennsylv'a. 249 33,017 223 30,784 
S. Carolina. 40 5,695 36 5,640 
8. Dakota . 16 4,020 13 4,030 
Tennessee 113 35,135 113 36,712 
See wence 47 81,985 45 84,745 
UERR. ceccee 46 15,340 27 13,995 
Virginia ... 265 40,485 234 37,807 
Washington 26 48,510 20 41,700 
W. Virginia 68 8,656 53 7,769 
Wisconsin . 76 13,690 42 10,950 
Wyoming .. 9 3,080 8 2,880 
Totals - 2,571 1,349,699 2,160 1,334,480 
Largest Milling Firms 
U.S. milling companies, which own and 


operate one or more mills, with a combined 
daily capacity of 5,000 sacks or over: 


General Mills, Ine., Ppnenpee 
SEU, tec b re cccdvscscees ececccce 
Pillsbury Mills, Ince., Minneapolis, 
re coctege 
Commander- Larabee “Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, ......... cecoe 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. .....esesee eteccces 
Russell- Miller a Co, .» Minne- 
apolis, Minn, .....e.e+4. eecceces 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, Colo, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Standard Milling Co., 


Chicago, “tL. 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
ED. 005) heeens epee gcc tbesésenes 
National Biscuit Co., New York, 
We Ee  coedivusescovccéesoecesecsoses 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
GHOls,. BEING. -cesocccevcescecace 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
WAGs: ihaced tee 600002. 666 60etoeee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BME, bib wecbesn ccc td odvecovnee 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TORR. ccsvesoccsccsdscecrecvecsec 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
Qttle, Wash. cccccccscscvessocce 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
ORY, MO.  cccccrecccecsevccsccces 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
WOM, MOG, cccccessosecosvevscce 


United Mills Co., 
Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 

Salina, Ham. .cciccccscvecvccsse 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills 

Coiaka, Wem. ccvcns tvecréacoosiéx 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind, 


Inc., Grafton, Ohio 
Houston, Texas.. 


Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
BEIM, ccc wccvscsvcesvevodesvocsé 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N.D. ......... eoe 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, BManeas ...cccocsccicscce 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
Gees BOO. “acct pcdececdescaunecaeda 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
PEM. Seb veveeds cutocrepesweseses 

Chicago, 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
BES 5 so ch aseclebd vowweads svewssiade 


Lawrence Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 


GRR?  Kacundiinde dd egcccecetcevencce 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
BE.  c caves roeesescepests ec cheences 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio . 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. .......... 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
Wa, -Eaele esas dane Keke vavcseeued 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
PD, tricnebianete aie vd ehawnssn 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
WOM, TEOMGRW 2 ccccsecicccvcgesece 
Gooch Milling & Elev. Co., Lincoln, 
MN Se TREE PEER ECE ETT ee 


Total capacity 
*Canadian capacity 6,000 bbl. 


142,000 
79,700 
46,360 
45,600 
40,400 
36,000 


35,100 
27,500 


27,025 
22,200 
18,500 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,000 


> #11;600 


11,100 


10,400 
10,000 


9,000 
9,000 
8,000 
7,900 
7,400 
7,400 
6,800 
6,700 
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The Southwest 


Number of flour mills, capacity 
ratings, amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground by mills in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Texas 
during the crop year ended June 30, 
1948, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. (Output of nonreporting 
mills of 200 sacks and less daily ca- 
pacity estimated to be at the same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of 
similar capacity rating): 

CROP YEAR 1947-48 


Group or state 
reporting 
Annual capa- 
city, sacks 
Annual out- 
put, sacks 
ity 
Pct. of increase 


48,775,500 46,355,523 
24,691,200 21,648,763 
14,602,800 13,851,513 

9,268,500 8,291,995 
19,230,000 18,289,008 


00 © 00 " 
ona Pct. of ca 
waae pac 


+] 11+ 
woaeee or decrease 


© 
_ 
~ 
rOMrSw 


| 





+ 
on 


Total ..168 116,568,000 108,436,802 93.0 


KANSAS* 


Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 

No. rating, capacity, made, ground, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 

34 2,000 & over 132,840 38,454,456 86,272,792 
16 1,000 to 2,000 23,130 6,598,808 14,223,051 
9 400 to 1,000 6,460 1,231,319 2,833,000 
3 200 to 400 805 43,470 99,763 
3 Less than 200 350 27,470 63,660 


65 162,585 46,355,523 103,492,266 


*Not including mills in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. 





TEXAS 
Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 

No. rating, capacity, made, ground, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 

14 2,000 & over 66,850 18,025,764 40,931,155 
6 1,000 to 2,000 8,150 2,279,044 5,299,212 
9 400 to 1,000 6,984 1,319,753 2,882,690 
3 200 to 400 890 11,642 26,964 
5 Less than 200 430 12,560 24,278 


37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 


OKLAHOMA 


Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 

No. rating, capacity, made, ground, 

mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 

12 2,000 & over 38,500 11,496,503 26,156,486 
3 1,000 to 2,000 3,926 1,118,208 2,582,970 
9 400 to 1,000 5,750 1,169,452 2,669,276 
2 200 to 400 500 67,350 156,357 
0 Less than 200 eeee esee esos 


26 48,676 13,851,513 31,565,089 





NEBRASKA 
Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 
No. rating, capacity, made, ground, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 
6 2,000 & over 18,810 5,710,675 13,045,067 
4 1,000 to 2,000 5,025 1,503,004 3,533,039 
400 to 1,000 4,790 854,556 1,995,250 
200 to 400 1,650 172,698 404,154 
Less than 200 620 51,062 121,964 


30,895 8, 291, 995 19,( 099, 474 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
Number of active flour mills in the South- 
west (including Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Texas), their combined daily capacity, 
number of sacks of flour produced, number 
of bushels of wheat ground and percentage 
of capacty operated, by years ending June 30: 


ALL SOUTHWEST 


heat ground, 


3 


Daily capacity, 


Crop year 
No. mills 
Flour made, 


388,560 244,563,837 
377,625 245,380,447 
5 399,226 . 203,711,238 
354,901 8 2 194,513,993 
360,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 
352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 
354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 
361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 
oan, 397 71,514,553 164,909,477 
68,737,949 159,290,920 
69,858,038 161,827,022 
70,147,146 163,945,878 


KANSAS 


Not including mills located in Kansas 
Kansas: 


1948. 162,585 46,355,523 103,492,266 
1947. 157,365 44,605,087 103,505,358 
1946. 70 147,866 36,373,714 83,501,261 
1945. 70 146,665 33,876,056 79,918,276 
1944. 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 
1943. 2 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 
1942. 140,983 38,180,227 65,565,644 
1941. 140,483 27,962,722 64,648,368 
1940. 142,953 28,657,701 66,205,622 
1939. 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 
1938. 144,354 25,192,009 58,300,274 
1937. 149,930 27,647,478 64,728,468 


Ww 
b 
ae Oe 3M ote wre ©o Pet. of activity 


3 
2 373,02 
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Flour Output Statistics in Detail 


The following supplementary table shows 
details of Kansas production, including 
Kansas City, Kansas, mills: 


1948. 179,285 60,932,885 113,884,291 
1947. 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 
1946, 164,566 39,997,443 91,912,386 
1945. 163,285 36,734,558 86,592,170 
1944, 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 
1943 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 
1942. 157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 
1941. 157,143 30,809,806 70,225,991 
1940. 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 
1939. 160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 
1938. 164,738 28,765,675 66,544,175 
1937. 170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 


TEXAS 
1948. 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 
1947. 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 
1946. 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 
1945. 2 76,855 16,786,993 39,447,083 
1944. 2 77,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 
1943. 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 
1942, 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 
1941. 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 
1940. 83,039 14,079,719 32,283,201 
1939. $4,264 13,160,841 30,336,961 
1938. 84,388 15,206,750 35,141,155 
1937. 77,557 13,647,090 31,975,002 


OKLAHOMA 
1948. 48,676 13,851,513 31,565,039 
1947. 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 
1946. 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 
1945. 3 44,302 11,778,774 27,131,589 
1944. 3 44,036 10,538,656 24,543,088 
1943, ; 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 
1942. 3 43,522 8,706,203 20,377,149 
1941. 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 
1940. 3 43,492 8,539,955 19,707,460 
1939. 44,041 8,209,729 18.827,031 
1938. 43,581 8,814,336 20,312,926 
1937. 44,365 8,585,288 19,814,273 


NEBRASKA 
1948. 3 30,895 8,291,995 19,099,474 
1947. 31,195 19,195,962 
1946, 30,160 16,317,029 
1945. 28,129 16,241,710 
1944. 29,449 14,857,848 
1943. 31,307 15.90 3,147 
1942. 6 34,231 14,986,816 
1941. 35,682 14,397,306 
1940. 36,466 15,363.764 
1939. 37,818 14,766,966 
1938. 38,338 15,126.066 
1937. 8 39,239 6, 970, 324 16,596,742 


PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 
Capacity and production at the principal 
milling centers during the crop year ended 
June 30, 1948, with previous years for com- 
parison (Kansas City figures include both 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas). 


KANSAS CITY 


————_Sacks—_—___, 
Yearly Flour 

capacity made 

19,230,000 18,289,008 
18,510,000 18,045,427 
17,829,000 14,927,727 
17,685,000 13,961,223 
17,694,600 13,336,224 
17,523,000 13,101,302 
17,640,000 13,024,819 
17,640,000 12,644,477 
17,640,000 13,672,954 
17,424,400 14,146,110 
18,698,400 14,343,384 
18,698,400 73,296,965 


FORT WORTH-DALLAS 
7,488,948 
7,645,496 
6,618,769 
6,129,532 
6,574,814 
5,148,335 
4,539,346 
3,861,453 
3,933,504 
3,699,206 


SOW AR WN MwA 
SCorIAansewswmvea 


AAAIA aA -3 -31 0 oo Oo OO 
SH AOWRNIK SSS 
WeOCAAIwonwnors 


Pet. of 
activity 


8,550,000 
7,920,000 
7,830,000 
8,025,000 
7,215,000 
7,702,800 
8,114,400 
7,585,200 
7,585,200 
7,320,600 4,529,156 
6,958,000 3,855,148 


WICHITA 


Coens oes 8-31 0-10000 0 
9 r= 90 pt 3 GO m+ SO G0 U8 GO SO 
FoOxnoawowese wows 


4,881,993 


SALINA 
4,995,000 
4,980,000 
4,140,000 
5,400,000 
5,340,000 
5,658,000 
5,497,800 
5,497,800 


3,420,000 
3,270,000 
3,270,000 
2,783,100. 
2,783,100 
3,116,400 
3,116,400 


3,408,172 
3,282,206 
3,017,687 
3,004,798 
2,862,464 
2,958,469 
2,907,129 
3,050,562 
3,012,943 
2,623,654 
2,494,161 
2,632,072 


HUTCHINSON 
2,554,051 


2,273,288 


CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 300 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1948, with previous years 
for comparisons: 

1947-48 

2,000 1,000 400 

and to to 

over 2,000 1,000 

Kan. 96.4 95.2 75.1 
Texas 89.8 93.2 73.5 
Okla. 99.5 94.9 67.7 
Neb. 101.1 99.7 59.4 
1946-47 

Kan. 96.6 92.6 87.2 
‘“exas 95.9 83.9 78.3 
Ukia. 98.56 100.7 78.8 
Neb. 100.1 100.9 84.5 
1945-46 

Kan, . 77.9 65.9 
‘Lexas J 74.2 63.7 
Okia. s 85.7 55.2 
Neb. . 80.5 64.1 
1944-45 

Kan. 80.6 72.2 658.8 
‘Lexas 75.6 80.2 56.4 
Okla. 99.7 $3.7 60.2 
Neb. 105.3 86.7 52.6 
1943-44 

Kan. 86.7 76.4 63.1 
‘Lexas 64.3 73.7. 49.3 
Okla. 89.7 77.5 45.6 
Neb. 99.9 83.1 48.5 
1942-43 

Kan. 79.0 67.8 61.5 
‘kexas 69.1 62.1 41.4 
Ukla. 86.5 64.4 54.2 
Neb. 86.6 84.7 48.3 





Mills in the Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Luravee biour Milis Co. 

lualhl) 
Midiand Flour Milling Co. 
Kodney Milung Co. 
Standard Miiuing Co. 
United Miils Uo., inc. 
General Mulls, Inc., Central Div 


Wagegoner-Gates Milling Co. (Inde- 
pendence, Mo.) 


ATCHISON 
Blair Milling Co. 
Filisbury Mulls, Inc. 6,50 


10,100 


Weber Flour Mills Co. 4,000 
Robinson Milling Co. 2,700 
Sheilabarger s, inc. 6,500 
Western star Mill Co. 3,000 


*16,200 


SHERMAN 
Fant Milling Co. 2,800 
Quaker Vats Co. 4,000 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH 
Dallas—Morten Milling Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Fort Worth—Bewley Mills 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 
Universal Mills 


WICHITA 
Kansas Milling Co. 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


Omar Millis, Inc. 
Maney Milling Co. . 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills 


HUTCHINSON 


William Kelly Milling Co. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. 


Saxony Mil 
Valier & cetes Milling Corp. 





Chicago Flour Mills 
Note: Daily capacity in sacks. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller. 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 
Elam Millis 400 
General Mills, Inc., Central Division 8,600 
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The Northwest 


Number of flour mills, capacity 
ratings, amount of flour produced and 
wheat ground by mills in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana during the crop year ended 
Aug. 31, 1948, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller. (Output of non- 
reporting mills of 200 sacks and less 
daily capacity estimated to be at the 
same rate of activity as reporting 
mills of similar capacity rating): 


CROP YEAR, 1947-48 
——000’s omitted. 
No, mills 
report- —Annual—, -—Output— 
ing cap., sacks . sacks Pet. 
*47-'46- °47- 46- "47+ *46- of 
47 48 47 48 47 = decr. 
45 24,275 25,120 19,408 23,116 —16.0 
15 5,304 6,591 3,669 4,849 —24.3 
8 966 951 428 495 —13.5 
21 4,868 4,815 3,678 4,287 —14.2 
16 18,948 18,828 16,287 18,651 —12.6 


94 105 54,361 56,305 43,470 51,398 —16.4 4 


*Interior mills including Duluth-Superior 
and 8t. Paul. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION 
1947-48 


Wheat Flour 
ground, 


Millfeed 
made, made, 

bu. sacks tons 
Minn, Int. . 44,703,797 19,407,872 386,469 
Minneapolis. 38,275,503 16,287,448 286,931 
N. Dakota . 8,539,871 3,669,012 78,280 
8S. Dakota . 1,006,463 427,747 9,436 
Montana 8,488,965 3,677,953 73,785 


-101,014,599 43,470,032 


1946-47 


Wheat Flour 
ground, 





Totals $34,901 


Millfeed 
made, made, 

bu. sacks tons 
Minn., Int. . 52,841,378 23,115,632 441,390 
Minneapolis. 43,269,953 18,650,842 313,057 
N. Dakota . 11,107,040 4,849,004 88,799 
8S. Dakota 1,161,549 495,102 10,571 
Montana 9,805,588 4,287,186 83,414 





Totals ...118,185,508 561,397,666 937,231 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 5300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending 


Aug. 31: 
1947-48 


2,000 1,000 400 200 Av- 
and to to to er- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 age 
Minnesota* 84.5 56.6 61.5 18.0 le 79.9 
N. Dakota. 72.1 68.9 ... ee é 69.1 
S. Dakota. ... eos 66.23 ... 
Montana .. 90.5 70.8 ... 69.5 
1946-47 
Minnesota* 96.7 86.4 71.4- 33.7 
N. Dakota. 75.3 100.3 ... eee 
S. Dakota. 70.9 ... 
Montana .. 96. i 90. 2 eos 70.6 


*Interior mills including Duluth, Gipteter 
and st. Paul. 


MINNESOTA 

Number of flour mills in Minnesota (out- 
side of Minneapolis) together with capacity 
ratings and amount of flour produced and 
ee ground in crop year ended Aug. 31, 
F Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
16 2,000 and over 71,700 18,187,973 41,920,853 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 4,300 730,632 1,634,133 
3 600 to 1,000. 1,800 332,138 775,685 


3,116 157,129 373,126 





80,916 19,407,872 44,703,797 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
4 2,000 and over 14,600 3,160,132 7,336,080 
2 800 to 2,000. 2,300 476,080 1,128,056 
4 50 to 350. 780 32,800 76,735 


10 17,680 3,669,012 8,539,871 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 

“ Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills-rating, sacks sacks made, sacks 

2 400 to 1,500 .. 2,000 361,312 

6 Less than 

200 to 400 .. 1,220 66,435 





bu. 
$46,856 
159,607 


8 3,220 427,747 1,006,463 


MONTANA 

Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1948: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 

mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bu. 
3 2,000 and over 7,700 2,091,882 4,787,883 
& 600 to 2,000. 6,375 1,355,711 3,149,873 
10 Less than 200 2,150 230,360 661,209 


18 16,225 3,677,953 8,488,965 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
NORTHWEST 
Number of active flour mills in Minne- 
apolis, interior Minnesota (Duluth-Superior 
and St. Paul), North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana, including daily capacity, num- 
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ber of sacks of flour produced, number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 
operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 





Crop No. Flour Wheat 
year mills made, sacks ground, bu. 
BOGS .nrccccce 94 43,470,032 101,014,599 
61,397,666 118,185,503 
43,682,965 97.985,409 
44.160,380 102,549,883 
39,309,744 90,160,175 
36,783,161 $4,534,027 
30,467,382 69,950,627 
28,581,041 65.619.746 
29,161,139 66,951,591 
28,193,207 67,989,474 
28,116,798 64,553,866 
27,374,228 62,848,995 
35,958,955 $2,558,825 
30,405,610 69,808,802 
33,713,804 77,404,143 

MINNESOTA* 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 


Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 42 80,916 19,407,872 44,703,7 79.9 
1947.. 652 83,736 23,115,532 52,841,378 93.3 
1946.. 651 81,003 18.837,964 42,598.838 77.5 
1945.. 51 82,708 19,710,772 45,926,102 79.8 
1944.. 656 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 68.9 
1943.. 57 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 67.7 
- 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 56.1 

+ 60 79,478 12,824,272 29,443,489 53.7 
1940.. 66 79,840 12.930,849 29,688,170 53.3 

+ 70 175,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 57.1 

«+ 72 79,766 12,098,751 27,777,746 49.9 
1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,.654.462 45.1 
1936.. 88 95,348 14,878,877 34,160,736 52.0 
1935.. 88 97,573 11,925,191 27,379,266 40.7 
1934.. 85 95,123 13,642,259 31,321,270 47.8 


*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year miflls sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 10 17,680 3,669,012 8,539,871 69.1 
1947.. 15 21,970 4,849,004 11,107,040 73.5 
1946.. 16 18,738 3,977,816 9,029.435 70.7 
1945.. 23 20,708 4,061,316 9,787,771 65.3 
1944.. 22 20,108 3,420,050 8.071.317 56.6 
1943.. 25 21,021 3.085,731 7,158,939 48.9 
1942.. 25 20,923 2,725,094 6,256,590 43.4 
1941.. 25 20,825 2,454,931 6,363,322 39.2 
1940.. 24 20,972 2,370,210 5,441,810 37.6 
1939.. 23 20,678 1,873,497 4,301,401 30.2 
1938.. 26 21,707 1,930,567 4,432,414 29.6 
1937.. 39 22,342 2.048.282 4,702,684 30.5 
1936.. 35 24,471 3,130,694 7,187,813 42.6 
1935.. 37 24,716 2,299,490 65,279.445 31.0 
1934.. 34 24,3563 2,518,710 6,782,752 34.4 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat Pet. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 


1948.. 8 3,220 427,747 1,006,463 44.2 
1947.. 8 3,170 495,102 1,161,549 52.0 
1946.. 10 3.320 436,549 972,098 43.8 
1945.. 10 3,320 390,305 936,733 39.1 
1944.. 14 3,705 357,870 771,680 28.2 
1943.. 14 3,949 334.061 771,680 28.2 


1942.. 16 4,391 
1941.. 17 4,292 
1940.. 16 4,557 
1939.. 16 4,508 
1938.. 17 4,283 
1937.. 21 4,626 . 
1936.. 22 4,969 486,088 1,116,017 32.6 
1935.. 24 6,135 397,561 . 

1934.. 17 4,292 372,669 855,616 28.9 


MONTANA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 18 16,225 3,677,953 8,488,965 75.5 
1947.. 21 16,050 4,287,186 9,805,588 89.0 
1946.. 19 16,156 4,139,461 9,233,564 85.4 
1945.. 22 19,052 4.134,526 9,468,064 72.3 
1944.. 26 15,062 3,642,696 8,232,494 80.6 
1943.. 29 15,474 3,308,467 7,477.132 71.3 
1942.. 32 15,729 2,383,601 5,472,556 650.5 
1941.. 33 16.650 2,455,943 6,638,642 49.1 
1940.. 32 17,042 2,823,788 6,483,186 55.2 
1939.". 32 17,062 2,018,480 6,930,184 658.9 
1938.. 38 16,033 2,425,988 5,569,870 50.4 
1937.. 39 18,971 2.413,479 6.541.149 42.4 
1936.. 42 26,992 2,979,143 6,839,871 47.2 
1936.. 36 20,276 3,463,110 7.961.014 66.9 
1934.. 43 21,656 3.241.628 7,442,512 49.8 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat Pct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bu. pacity 
1948.. 16 63,160 16,287,448 38,275,503 85.9 
1947.. 16 62,760 18,650,842 43,269,953 99.0 
1946.. 16 69,560 16,291,175 36,151,474 91.1 
1945.. 15 63.560 15,863,461 36,431,213 98.7 
1944.. 15 63,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 
1943.. 15 653,214 13,556,169 31,179,188 84.9 
1942.. 15 68,898 11,556,728 26,533,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 68,506 10,381,724 23,835,591 659.1 
1940.. 15 59,094 10,484,189 24,070,842 69.1 
1939.. 16 69,094 11,193,207 25,698,690 63.1 
1938.. 16 84,574 11,275,149 25,886,821 44.4 
1937.. 16 84.574 10,070,839 23,121,829 39.7 
1936.. 16 91,336 14,484,133 33,254,388 68.3 
1935.. 16 93,884 12,320,258 22,286,307 41.1 
1934.. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 


442,797 1,016,628 33.6 
464,171 1,065,702 36.0 
552,103 1,267,583 40.3 
523,906 1,202.844 38.7 
386,343 
361,020 





Canadian Flour Production 


Note: By calendar years, in barrels. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


1941...... 20,471,347 1945...... 25,059,216 
1942...... 20,760,396 1946...... 27,375,239 
1943...... 24,474,696 1947...... 28,057,463 


Beas 24,292,051 1948...... 22,385,632 
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U.S. Crop Year Flour Production by States 


Note: By crop years ending June 80. Reports from mills which produce 
approximately 98% of the flour in the U.S. In sacks, 000’s omitted. Source: 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 











State— 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 1942-43 1941-42 
ID Nits sabe bike 0 victesad 51.094 49,736 40,433 37,890 38,458 34,944 31,066 
Minnesota .............. 34,076 39,438 33,296 32,477 27,727 26,575 22,813 
oA Seen Ce 29,834 34,246 32,703 30,537 28,989 27,508 26,205 
SEIS a6. a nichs 0.00% ie yreee 26,431 26 193 21,894 20,667 19,941 19,263 18,231 
NE Chait a» 6 0 05,45 pam 20,601 21,369 18,497 16,759 14,424 12 750 12,344 
EE “Eh a tcc curios ose 13,869 13,742 13,207 14,551 12,699 12,058 10,452 
Washington ............ 10.133 12 510 13,417 12,578 12,179 11,457 9,197 
Oklahoma 13,981 11,262 11,628 10,467 9,672 8,602 
Ohio ..... 9,410 9,545 9,445 9,173 10 371 8,949 
Nebraska . kde. s 8,339 7,022 6,768 6,431 6,438 6,106 
GU, Wie SVK 5's 640.0% 45's ) 7,631 7 265 7,379 6,438 6,459 6,104 
BOGE: Sec cccccvecceces 4,400 3.846 3.399 3,712 3,501 3,978 
California 4,895 4,519 4,896 4,452 4461 4,162 
ED nwa vcs osce viet 7 aese 4,782 4,295 4,197 3,944 3,833 4,120 
MEL. ivbe <5 oBCRES OS 4,530 4,152 3 732 3,265 3,382 2,972 
Colorado 5,310 4,202 3.733 2.894 2,532 2,053 
Montana 4,169 3,932 3,065 2929 2,746 2,343 
Tennessee cose 4,872 3.895 4,188 3,939 3,920 3,862 
EN Sak SS a @4'5)e bbe Sot o°< 3,517 3.244 3 226 2,774 2,745 2,466 
Kentucky nome 3,779 3.671 3,389 3,486 3,510 3,349 
Pennsylvania ........... fins 2,735 2.095 1,774 1 556 2,000 2,147 
North Dakota .......... 3,851 4.728 4,038 3,633 3.056 3,080 2,436 
MEA redacted eccnss 2,497 2,291 1.985 2,074 2.106 2,063 1,910 
North Carolina ......... ss 1,999 1,602 1,585 1,649 1,787 1,879 
WOON: 62.6658 ce cene see ones 3,711 3.235 2,942 2,863 3,124 3,352 
DD Siwela be06s 260 v08 ess ease 2,381 3,116 1,638 1,364 983 1,189 
Maryland ............... enee 1,415 1,381 1,243 915 513 384 
South Carolina .......... eves 351 296 299 231 232 243 
Georgia ..... Se 0s 6nae vow 549 764 534 693 614 600 489 
West Virginia .......... ee 311 309 226 236 165 157 
WOME acces ccccceccce gene Skee Once Pees a TTT Po cee Orhee 
rt PR ERT ee 26,184 2,627 2,117 2,084 1,767 1,939 1,852 

United States ...... 283,638 300,162 264,035 252,570 234,762 224,612 205,462 


*Includes Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, South Dakota and Wyoming. The 
production for 1947-48 for Iowa, Tennessee, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Vir- 
ee Idaho, Maryland, South Carolina, West Virginia and Wyoming is included under 

thers. 





U.S. Calendar Year Flour Production by States 


Note: By calendar years. Reports from mills which produce approximately 
98% of the flour in the U.S. In sacks, 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
DEN, “00 .iceytarstas 50,776 51,92 43,883 40.429 36,926 36,891 32,507 31,902 
i rere 30,435 39,319 33.910 35,139 29,126 27,750 23,819 22,039 
sk. Aaa 29,726 32 498 33,455 32,028 29,891 27,999 26,345 26,590 
a 26,408 27,272 23,020 22,850 18,925 19,876 18,853 17,904 
TE. bdwvecers cotenve 19,829 21,772 19,687 18888 14,897 13,419 12,761 12,248 
Sr 14,223 14,129 12649 14.741 13,270 12,336 11,159 10,606 
Washington .......... 10,187 12 608 12,854 13,216 12,192 11,973 10 052 9,884 
Oklahoma ........... 13,198 14,302 12,170 12,037 10,870 9,829 9,055 8,902 
DC NER eb 665 op .020 6-064 9,611 9,259 9,377 9 701 9,211 9,568 9,847 8,608 
eee 5,894 7,472 7.095 7.617 6,638 6.649 6,288 6,454 
Nebraska ............ 8,003 8 517 7.379 7.327 6,237 6,561 6.063 6,153 
REY 54.6 6's bop 00%,.04.5 3,975 4,246 4,306 3 671 3,404 3,527 3,746 4,505 
SED a'b0 59.0.6 02.0 08 3,997 4 845 4,403 4,945 4,725 4,351 4,325 4,452 
VE SS Se Se Pesce 2,700 4 463 4,407 4,111 3,584 4,071 4,470 
DE en ackeesannse 3,665 4,174 4,121 3,426 2,947 2,771 2,493 2,258 
ee Tere 12,486 4,166 4 250 3,990 3,954 3,821 4,132 
MEE, 0 9.0". 0 46:8. 006.8 4,659 4,457 4,381 4,065 3,308 3.296 3,205 3,038 
p ae Ce t. $1,855 3,637 3.545 3,432 3.504 3,489 3,200 
Pennsylvania ........ t $1,391 2,338 2.021 1,464 1,818 2,051 2,179 
CRTOES siccicccccics 5,516 5,576 4,583 4 266 3,063 2,740 2,320 2,295 
North Dakota ....... 3,326 4,766 4,198 4,089 3,143 2,997 2,654 2,425 
TRUM 2.000 veces cisonse 3,625 3,601 3,292 3,344 2,901 2,725 2,658 2,449 
WEEE. 6c bdvese veces Feder 1,814 3,338 3.319 2,772 3,011 3,250 3,292 
North Carolina ...... t $1,041 1.702 1,700 1,501 1 682 1,902 1,914 
Wisconsin ............ 2,464 2,413 2,101 2,022 2,110 2119 1,988 1,897 
Maryland ...........- t +652 1,431 1,424 963 829 312 594 
PEE, GB.0 de bees esécess Foace 71,286 2,248 1,867 1,486 1,159 993 1,098 
Yee 471 693 609 701 611 597 560 491 
South Carolina ...... a +163 335 310 235 227 236 237 
West Virginia ....... ee ree 4133 326 282 213 217 147 160 
GER i ca80 oe pee cce’ 24,945 15,439 2,340 2,177 1,807 1,817 1,952 1,440 





**276,571 302.429 273,197 269,804 236,369 229,776 212,918 207,745 

*Includes Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Louisiana, New 

Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, South Dakota and Wyoming. fIn- 
cluded under others after June, 1947. **Preliminary. 





U.S. Production of Durum Products 


Note: By six-month periods. Source: USDA 





Sacks————_—_ Exports 
Durum wheat Semolina Flour macaroni, 
1948— ground, bu. produced produced etc.. Ib. 
July-December .........-eceeeeeeeeee 11,452,355 *5,012,265 | Pore $23,497,410 
TOBUMFT TOMO oo ccc cncccceiocsccccens 14,181,830 6,354,943 T vcvepe 198,424,780 
1947— 
July-December ......--.ceeeeeeeceees 13,996 975 5.353,104 785,523 41,311,594 
TOMUBTH-TUMO oc cc cccscccccsccesvcses 9,936,202 4,026,058 400,063 33,802,997 
1946— 
Be BPP PETEATT LLC LTO 11,428,936 *5,163,498 OO | wtaws 46,252,127 
TANUATY-TUNE 2... ccccscceccccccece 9,578,574 3,642,316 723,562 25,856,026 
1945— 
July-December .........eseenceeeeeee 12,663.562 4,171,084 1,316.576 7,760,088 
January-June ... cece ee see eeeeneene 13,260,803 4,266,212 1,400,803 4,795,898 
1944— 
July-December .......-+s++++5 one 6dee 12,769,977 3,609,752 1,786,388 7,738,271 
FJOMORTH TOMO cece cccccccsccccceseses 9,172,805 3,146,644 784,744 3,381,071 
1943— 
July-December ......6.-cccceeeeceees 11.235,.744 3.613.644 1,199,717 1,944,340 
FTANMUALF TUNE 22s ccrcccscscscccccess 12,742,102 3,981,044 1,466,562 1,351,985 
1942— 
July-December ........-0-+eeeeeseeee 11,137,704 3,383,736 1,346,512 1,999,828 
BOBORTI=TEMO oc ccc cccscsccccccecvccs 9,641,236 2,937,754 1,086,154 1,425,903 
1941— 
July-December .........eseceecevaces 9.319,560 2,905,102 1,035,184 2,235,046 
Jatiuary-June .. «1. c cece ccc cecceccee 8,204,118 2,696,272 786,751 1,475,196 
July-December .....-.-ceeveeeececeee 8,294,842 2,318,639 911,307 1,707,295 
JOMUBFI-TUNS 2c ccccccccccscscccesess 7,210,373 2,804,605 772,258 1,882,682 
July-December ....--..ceececeevsecee 8,213,319 2,729,706 796,023 2,929,050 
TOMUATH-TUNS 2. ne cece csccscccesess 7,231,376 2,463,649 660,163 1,494,226 
19 
July-December .......--ccceececceees 7,590,460 2,440,939 $12,459 1,783,847 
Pee 6,881,882 2,236,468 681,683 1,345,699 
1937— 
July-December ... 1.2.6 ccesccnnccuces 6,747,909 2,097,476 694,446 1,632.537 
Tamuary-June «2... c cece ccc cercccseee 4,872,839 1,653,623 365,234 1,515,939 


*Mostly granular flour. tincluded in semolina. tJuly through November. **Granular and 
flour listed in semolina total since most mills continued on an 80% extraction rate through- 
out period. 
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U.S. Flour Production 
Note: By calendar year. Based on re- 
ports from mills producing 98% of 
flour in U.S, 000’s omitted. Source: 
Department of Commerce. 


Wheat Millfeed 
ground, Flour out- output, 
bus put, sacks tons 
1948.......66. 633,348 276,571 5,289 
REET. veces 694,747 302,429 5,854 
BR46.24.35 +. 612,006 273,197 4,793 
BOEB i seccaee 629,822 269,804 5,510 
4 PREETI ET 548,237 236,369 4,722 
1943..... ‘ 531,512 229,776 4,538 
1942...... ° 495,314 212,918 4,271 
1941..... +++ 482,339 207,745 4,166 
pb PRETEY TLE 468,706 201,869 4,075 
SOOO ssc ctuses 482,283 206,533 4,247 
BOSS. cscs tere 471,169 201,075 4,190 
> 462,284 196,539 4,185 
BITS swrccccnes 467,968 198,311 4,251 
RODE. cas vcacs 443,137 189,612 3,925 
po eee a ye 447,307 191,594 3,956 
ae a 444,783 190,069 3,911 
ROME sin 0% cB ar 460,980 197.492 4,031 
RRBR SE o;0 6.0s.40'8 496,763 211,980 4,399 
BWOP cickivnes 525,126 223,060 4,679 
BONE cp echeoe 528,731 226,004 4,612 
Bes wives wees 521,448 221,733 4,553 
ROET . 00 cress 500,850 213,989 4,333 
1926. cicccces 494,181 210,614 4,340 
er eee 478,036 203,428 4,491 
ree 495,319 210,330 . 4,409 
29BS*. wwe ccic 638,312 224,300 oer 
DS Le ee §21,234 217,258 
TO29®....ccces 618,667 259,633 
bo ae ee 545,728 228,150 
29087 i600 6% 503,468 207,284 


*Census of manufactures. 





U.S. Rye Flour Production 
Note: By calendar years. Source: 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7000's omitted— 
December ..... 395 174 2,207 
November ..... 396 172 2,372 
October ....... 427 185 2,690 
September ..... 309 129 2,234 
August ....... 410 179 2,313 
TUF cccccscces 332 146 2,061 
FUME cccccsceee 377 167 2,138 
MOY cccccccccce 326 143 2,024 
APPR coccccsoce 440 201 2,164 
eee 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
TOMUBLY 22.0000 348 154 2,012 
Total, 1948 ...4,671 3,072 26,447 
BOGT cccese 4,198 1,856 23,628 
1946 ...... 5,725 2,489 33,925 
0) eee 4,431 2,004 21,364 





Canadian Flour Output 
Note: By crop years ending July 31, 
in barrels. Source: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 








Production Exports 

ROBE cocrccccccsce 2,412,394 1,545,784 
September ......... 2,481,189 1,292,628 
eo are eer ea 2,531,104 1,582,906 
November .......... 2,159,483 1,197,563 
December .......... 1,691,610 1,091,555 
OED céicectiocton 1,889,350 991,226 
February ........... 1,799,279 769,667 
MOTOR vissisesesves 1,871,781 1,099,129 
pT BT er er ee ee 1,955,132 918,058 
| PRT ee 1,726,281 1,714,985 
Pee Pe 1,911,811 1,041,452 
Oe Sapeatiddnaeents 1,814,297 661,161 
Serr 24,243,711 13,906,114 
Total Wheat flour 

Canada exported 

28,588,456 17,660,109 

26,435,341 13,786,177 

24,684,403 13,923,832 

24,288,877 13,464,371 

22,549,707 12,675,215 

19,995,741 10,205,778 

19,597,769 10,288,827 

17,749,764 6,781,367 

15,234,065 4,604,245 

3 séee 12,869,961 3,609,656 
193G-37.. cece eee 14,276,607 4,626,665 
1935-36...... eo 14,910,380 4,978,917 





Canadian Mill Activity 
Note: By crop years ending July 31, 
in barrels. Source: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


7-1946-47— 

Output % op- 

bbl. eration 
August . 2,158,627 86.5 
September. 2,227,748 100.6 
October .. 2,432,875 101.4 
November . 2,518,555 103.9 
December . 2,350,040 101.2 


-—1947-48— 
Output % op- 
bbl. eration 


January .. 2,477,865 103.1 1,889,330 73.9 
February . 2,212,207 99.6 1,799,279 75.7 
March .... 2,354,128 99.9 1,871,781 72.2 
April .... 2,399,074 105.6 1,955,132 75.9 
May ...... 2,625,176 108.8 1,726,281 71.5 
SUMO civ 2,497,324 108.4 1,911,811 81.6 
FO. «0 kev 2,264,983 92.0 1,814,297 72.3 


Totals ..28,518,602 100.8 24,243,711 81.0 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USS. Flour Production at Principal Centers 


Note: In sacks. 


Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


Flour produetion in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Northwest— 
Minneapolis 
Interior mills* 


1948 
13,844,079 
28,074,462 


1947 
18,699,256 
33,475,479 


1946 
16,431,801 
29,823,444 


1945 
16,449,807 
31,257,977 


1943 
14,436,850 
23,355,608 


1944 
14,783,589 
25,595,307 





Totals 
Southwest— 


41,918,541 62,174,735 
18,371,114 
6,631,758 
4,894,331 
48,612,010 


18,983,333 
5,674,994 
4,783,475 

48,962,061 


46,255,246 47,707,784 40,378,896 37,792,458 
15,856,116 
5,194,860 
3,771,633 


42,338,081 


15,364,136 
5,088,353 
4,136,513 

42,593,105 


12,756,573 
4,630,485 
4,672,630 

38,573,969 


13,717,116 
4,572,113 
4,699,575 

37,959,685 





Totals 
Buffalo ... 
Central & 8.B. states** 
No. Pacific Coast— 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 
Interior millstt 


77,509,213 
26,817,356 
29,080,484 


4,272,983 
3,065,674 
2,780,801 
7,401,599 


78,403,863 
27,634,470 
29,794,449 


4,329,385 
3,276,658 
3,737,573 
7,557,535 


67,100,690 
25,988,050 
26,812,505 


3,465,438 
5,060,788 
3,370,520 
5,630,800 


67,182,107 
26,341,479 
30,996,723 


3,855,320 
4,596,810 
3,776,628 
7,391,761 


60,632,969 
24,849,936 
28,753,983 


3,537,570 
3,999,483 
3,381,048 
7,575,192 


60,948,519 
23,990,365 
28,836,121 


3,576,985 
3,840,851 
3,535,605 
4,473,477 





Totals 17,521,057 18,901,151 


17,527,546 19,968,519 18,493,293 15,425,918 





Grand totals 206,908,668 
Percentage of total 

U.S. production ... 70 68 
Percentage of capacity 

operated 84 94 


192,846,651 


*Principal interior mills in Minnesota, including Duluth, St. Paul, 
Michigan, 


tana and Iowa. **Mills in Illinois, Ohio, 


Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri. 


183,744,036 192,196,612 173,109,077 166,493,381 


67 71 61 72 


86 90 83 78 
North Dakota, Mon- 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
tMills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


and Salina. ttMills in Washington and Oregon outside of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 





Flour Production, Southwestern Mills, by Months 


Note: By 55 representative “interior” mills, together with all mills at Kansas 
City, Wichita, Salina and Atchison. In sacks, Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


1947 
6,709,703 


1948 
6,569,675 
5,850,456 6,139,151 
5,801,714 6,767,711 
6,321,516 6,293,201 
6,156,678 6,301,905 
6,451,699 6,174,459 


Suaeasy 
February 





38,386,130 
7,004,907 
6,805,425 
6,452,786 
6,930,021 
6,275,925 
6.548,669 


37,151,738 

6,814,742 

6,882,354 

September 6,528,844 
October 6,822,878 
November 6,494,102 
December 6,814,555 


6, 197,592 
6,355,579 


1945 
5,625,867 
5,170,412 
5,798,335 
5,267,882 
5,723,078 
5,677,906 

33,263,480 ,127, 28,871,067 
5,147,239 4,932,198 
5,655,149 5 4,954,165 
5,477,592 5 5,216,836 
6,059,842 5,501,633 
5,420,410 5,568,714 
5,838,395 5,903,598 


1944 
5,696,961 
5,338,925 


1943 
5,228,923 
4,722,355 
5,223,109 
4,826,771 
4,210,549 
4,659,360 





5,012 ,007 








Totals 40,017,733 





Grand totals 78,403,863 


37,007,764 


67,160,690 


33,918,627 


67,182,107 


30,505,365 30,077,144 


60,632,969 60,948,211 





Duluth-Superior Flour Mills 
Note: Daily capacity in sacks. Source: 


The Northwestern Miller. 


Duluth Universal — Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. 

Daisy Mill (King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis) 


Total 





Buffalo Flour Mills 


Note: Daily capacity in sacks. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller. 


Buffalo Flour Mills Corp. (Operated 
by Commander-Larabee Mig. Co.) 

General Mills, Inc., astern Division 

International Milling Co. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Standard Milling Co. 

George Urban Milling Co 





Minneapolis Flour Mills 


Note: Daily capacity in sacks. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller. 


Atkinson Milling Co. . 
General Mills, Inc., Central Division 20,100 
King Midas Flour Mills 2,200 
Minneapolis Milling Co. (Nokomis). . 6,860 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc. 13,000 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Priority Mills 3,000 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 6,000 
Standard Milling Co. 





Canadian Mill Capacity 
Note: Daily capacity in barrels. 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


Port Colborne 
Keewatin 

Montreal 
Winnipeg-St. Boniface, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Calgary .... 
Medicine Hat, Alta 
Peterboro, Ont. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Goderich, Ont 
Humberstone, Ont. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Midland, Ont. 

St. Mary’s, ' 
Brantford, Ont. 


Besides these large merchant mills, 
are several hundred smaller country 
scattered over the various provinces. The 
total flour milling capacity of Canada at 
Jan. 1, 1949, was 111,559 bbl. 


1,200 
1,000 

800 
there 
mills 


Seattle-Tacoma Flour Mills 
Note: Daily capacity in sacks. 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 


Seattle— 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............ 


15,000 
Novelty Mill Co. 600 


Dennett Milling Co. 
General Mills, Inc., 


(idle) 


24 
Sperry Division 12,000 





Flour Stocks Held by U.S. Mills 
Note: In sacks. Source: Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


Wheat 

flour 
5,118,000 
4,802,000 
4,595,000 
5,031,000 


Rye 
1948— flour 
Dec. 
Sept. 
June 30 
March 
1947— 
Dee. 31 
Sept. 30 
June 30 


5,912,000 
4,946,000 
4,384,000 
5,570,000 


107,000 
103,000 
61,367 
73,620 
1946— 
Dec. 31 
Sept. 30 ..... 
June 30 
March 31 
1945— 
Dec. 30 
Sept. 30 
June 30 
March 
1944— 
Dec. 31 
Sept. 30 
June 30 


6,304,000 
4,322,000 
1,776,000 
4,675,000 


81,390 
68,330 
8,610 
104,830 


6,662,352 
5,162,940 
6,012,457 
6,618,293 


111,540 
106,048 
97,705 


6,997,654 
6,799,292 
6,709,797 
8,116,630 





Canadian Oatmeal Output 


Note: Including rolled oats, by crop 
years, ending July 31, in sacks (100 
lb.). Source: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Crop years Production 
2,102,591 
2,102,595 
2,128,362 

- 2,157,096 
1,269,405 
1,025,405 
1,804,963 
1,377,948 
2,153,936 
1,474,531 


Exports 
790,138 
1,314,423 
1,047,661 
1,345,096 
423,551 
164,337 
1,151,953 
561,055 
1,336,790 
762,214 
*Preliminary. 


April 26, 1949 


Number of Mills, Employees, Power for 1939 


Note: The 1939 report is the most recent available. These figures cover 
establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of flour, meal and feed 
from wheat, corn and other grains, including mills whose chief products are 
cracked and ground grain for stock and poultry feed, but not including 
establishments using such grain and other materials in the preparation of 
mixed feeds. The. manufactures census is restricted to merchant mills— 
that is, establishments that mill purchased grain and sell the products made 
therefrom. Some mills report both merchant and custom business, but all 
such mills are treated as merchant mills, even though their custom work 
constitutes more than half their total business. Establishments producing 
goods valued at less than $5,000 are also omitted from the census. Source: 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


establish- 


“Wage earners (av- 
erage for year) 
RCost of materials, 


E 
$28,369,796 
30,185,843 
27,104,722 
22,591,371 
27,298,079 
35,072,386 
37,559,472 
39,700,239 
41,704,297 
43,142,734 
50,888,383 
24,593,162 


«e+ 10,788 39,718 


available. 


electric en- 
and contract 


supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased 

ergy, 

work* 


6, 
722,710,661 
716,222,181 
432,670,740 
461,090,593 
868,872,569 


885,971,543 
993,809,720 
1,799,180,987 
752,270,021 
*Figures for years prior to 1935 do not include cost of contract work. 
less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. 
eral explanations—value added by manufacture. 


manufacturet 


Value of products 
prime movers 


Value added by 


1,519  $649,943,088 
856,310,470 
853,219,061 
567,003,086 
598,040,724 

1,060,269,418 


$143,881,569 
133,599,809 
136,996,880 
134,332,346 
136,950,131 
191,396,849 
176,049,320 
172,635,847 
162,605,916 
185,930,411 
253,253,398 
125,409,688 


#8 Horsepower of 
oo 


413, 231 
3. 


611,967 
708,965 
tValue of products 

See gen- 
Data not 


2,052,434,385 
877,679,709 


tNot called for on schedule, 





Costs, Wages, Value of Milling Industry 


Note: The 1939 report is the most recent available. These figures cover 
establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of flour. Source: U.S. 


Bureau of the Census. 


Number of establishments 
Proprietors and firm members 
Salaried personnel, totalt 


1939 


1937 

2,143 2,238 
1,913 1,864 
5,548 6,587 


1935 1933 
1,932 


1,559 





Salaried officers of corporations... 
Manufacturing: 
Salaried employees 
Distribution 
—— 


Oth 
Salaries aaid, BOCREE ccccccccccceces oe 


377 
$12,517,968 


1,131 
4,417 eves 
4,895 

387 eee 


$13,821,809 


971 


$14,754,961 





Salaries and wages, total 
To salaried officers of corporations 
To supervisory employees 
Wage earners fogarty 0 for year).. 


$49,374,893 
$4,711,539 
$7,806,429 
24,771 

Wages . $28,369,796 
$506,061,519 


$44,007,652 $41,859,673 
$4,166,064 $4,823,421 
$4,123,958 Pr ccees 
26,390 26,49 
$30,185,843 $27,104,722 
$722,710,661 $$716,222,181 


$3,760,155 
23,207 
$22,691,371 
$$432,670,740 





Cost of materials, supplies and 
containers 
Cost of fuel 
Cost of purchased electric energy.. 
Cost of contract work 
Value of products ..... 
Value added by manufacture 
*No data or data incomplete. 
are included in the figures for any year. 


$497,474,371 
$2,256,405 
$6,226,425 
$104,318 
$649,943,088 
$143,881,569 
tNo data for employees of central administrative offices 
tIncludes processing tax. 


$714,205,750 
$2,592,497 


$707,943,746 e 
$2,488,025 ©... 
$5,874,706 $5,779,982 @... 
37,7 ° 


70 10,428 ees 
$856,310,470 $853,219,061 $567,003,086 
$133,599,809 $136,996,880 $134,332,346 





Canadian Milling. Capacity 
Note: By provinces. Source: The 
Northwestern Miller 


FLOUR MILLS—1949 


Bbls. 
daily 
290 
270 
340 
11,975 
55,529 
11,515 
11,190 
18,125 
2,325 


Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island ... 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia .. 


111,559 


PREVIOUS TOTALS, BBL. 
2948. as cnccs 
1942... 
1941. 


105,020 


: 109,020 
108,790 


102,670 1939 100,225 


OATMEAL MILLS 
(Daily Capacity, Bbl.) 





Canadian Wheat Ground 


Note: By crop years, Aug. 1 to July 
31, in bushels. Source: Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


rc Division——_——, 
Eastern Western 
54,342,861 55,862,790 
62,153,514 65,331,410 
59,905,698 57,703,638 
54,626,517 64,837,871 
52,171,233 54,900,508 
52,042,152 62,765,649 
44,611,689 43,372,773 
44,021,564 43,898,148 
40,241,848 40,050,860 


Total 
Canada 
110,205,651 
127,484,924 
117,609,336 
109,464,388 
107,071,741 
104,807,801 
87,984,462 
$7,919,712 
80,292,708 


1947-48... 
1946-47. 
1945-46. 
1944-45. 
1943-44. 
1942-43.... 
1941-42.... 
1940-41.... 
1939-40.... 


Macaroni Products’ Standards 


Regulations fixing and establishing defi- 
nitions and standards of identity for ali- 
mentary pastes (macaroni, noodles and 
macaroni and noodle products) became 
effective under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, March 21, 1945, and 
were amended Oct. 9, 1946. These regula- 
tions were published in The Northwestern 
Miller Almanack, April 27, 1948, Pages 
66-67. Standards of identity are fixed in 
the order for the following products: maca- 
roni products, milk macaroni products, 
whole wheat macaroni products, wheat and 
soy macaroni products, vegetable macaroni 
products, noodle products, wheat and soy 
noodle products and vegetable noodle prod- 
ucts. Regulations fixing and establishing 
definitions and standards of identity for 
enriched alimentary pastes effective under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
Oct. 7, 1946, were published in The North- 
western Miller Almanack April 27, 1948, 
Pages 67-68. Standards of identity are es- 
tablished in the order for enriched miaca- 
roni products and enriched noodle products. 
Copies of both orders may be obtained 
by request to The Northwestern Miller or 
from the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 





First Mill in Boston 


While the Plymouth settlers are known 
to have brought some wheat with them, 
the first mention of a mill to grind it is in 
Governor Winthrop’s Journal in 1632, where- 
in he notes: “The windmill was brought 
down to Boston because where it stood near 
Newtown (Cambridge) it would not grind 
but with a westerly wind.” 

Ten years later, perhaps as a safeguard 
against uncertain winds, Boston offered an 
exclusive franchise to anyone who would 
build a tide-mill. Inland, power from 
streams already was beginning to be used 
to operate mills, the first water mill of 
record having been built at Dorchester in 
1634. Both wheat growing and milling there- 
after spread so rapidly that New England 
exported flour to other colonies and even to 
the West Indies. 
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Products of Milling Industry and Value 


Note: 1939 report latest available. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1939, 1937 AND 1929 





‘ 1939 —~ 
Produced 
giatess eater in in other * 
roduct— the industry industries Total 
Flour, meal, feed, etc., * om _—_ 
total value .......... - $592,760,885 $41,587,165 $634,348,050 $838,706,561 $1,040,185,248 





Wheat and prepared flours— 




















Total barrels ......... + *110,536,801 831,926 *111,;368,727 105,273,951 
Total value ......... ++ $455,039,488 $3,316,835 $458,356,323 $617.024.692 $737,308;663 
White flour, for sale as 
-such—Barrels ....... 95,167,415 723,771 95,891,186 
VOMMO:. si cctias sees $385,602,183 $2,841,442 $388,443,625 
Blended, phosphated, * self- 
rising, and other pre- 
pared flours (made in 
this industry) t— 
Total barrels ..... e Revaees.. eesdae 9,896,692 
Total value ....... $47,608,995 seceee $47,608,995 
Bignees. plain—Barrels 402,995 coccee 402,995 
BAND kc 0000s vedccess ek ae $1,657,410 | $101,416,069 
Phosphated—Barrels S| penne 3,381,296 seorsenses srileerees 
UNA cats Gon sewins ll re + $14,351,017 a 
Self-rising—Barrels . 5,394,454 = .esoce 5,394,454 
WEEE obideduvccamns’ $24,895,496 eecese $24,895,496 
Other. prepared flours 
(biscuit, cake, dough- 
nut, pancake, etc.)— 
Barrels eee 717,947 717,947 
Value $6,705,072 $6,705,072 
—— flour—Barrels .. ‘ err H 3 3,393,796 2,479,030 2,959,322 
Di eral Un aia de bee s%...' <x) Sewese eeeee $18,423,319 529, 5 
mie > and whole- wheat maaan nee 
our—Barrels ....... Goccae Gecvecs 2,187,053 1,378,852 1,361,895 
WOOD wccctescedccccecs Te vsee Gacece $8,880,384 $8,134,145 $8,415,715 
Rye flour—Barrels ......... 1,424,467 6,229 1,430,696 1,424,015 1,678,822 
VQIME. wo.cicccccrscseces . $4,063,972 $27,631 $4,091,603 $6,707,573 $9,179,272 
Buckwheat flour—Pounds 19,801,049 2,838,563 22,639,612 26,550,235 38,452,929 
VOIRD ~ ccccceccescceces $554,212 $79,395 $633,607 $844,287 $1,569,923 
Other flour, except corn ‘ 
flour (rice, ~~ 
. )—Pounds ..... ° 18,142,102 17,900,604 36,042,706 13,120,438 21,090,575 
Ce dbevecodconcoie $461,909 $504,421 $966,330 $1,091,501 $781,708 
Pearl 5 he EET esas 5,681,237 14,699,977 20,381,214 Bicces eoece 
WO ebaSbs ch k60 ib 4 e466 $171,408 $561,555 $732,9€3 | ere Gecvece 
Corn ‘products (other than 
cereal preparations and 
corn grits and hominy 
for human consump- 
tion] )— 
Flour—Barrels (200 ps 279,868 37,170 317,038 310,955 589,073 
VEIUS «ccc cvocedoesvcs $759,223 $149,209 $908,432 $1,573,106 $3,120,580 
Meal—Barrels (200 Ibs). 6,057,715 2,016,211 7,073,926 6,950,444 10,488,083 
VOINS vive clinscbachess $15,491,405 $7,104,722 $22,596,127 $32,642,130 $52,399,787 
Corn grits and flakes for 
brewers’ use— 
Tons (2,000 pounds).... 188,271 13,490 201,761 195,037 ‘Sore 
VRRNE acocvicesecsecsve $5,000,599 $409,589 $5,410,188 $9,458,302 Bacco 
Other corn products— 
POUMGS cece stocctccese Docece Gecece 5,482,916 | oe Decco 
VOIUS ‘a ccesciccsccvece Gecces Gooves $80,833 Bocces Becvine 
Bran and middlings— 
Tons (2,000 pounds) .. 4,441,092 8,831 4,499,923 3,806 4,681,802 
VORED “ccncsccepeiovces $90,757,068 $1, 138, 936 $91,896,004 $116, ist, 273 $141,985,187 
Feed,** screenings, etc.— 
Tons (2,000 pounds) 836,640 1,165,525 2,002,165 1,596,601 2,471,661 
VOUS occ c cece et eetosie $20,439,058 $28,236,582 $48,675,640 $52,930,697 $93,840,228 


*Includes the duplication of a small amount (less than % of 1%) of wheat flour ground 


in certain mills and sold to other mills clas: 
prepared flours. 


sified in this industry, for making blended and 


+For production in all industries, see report for “Blended and prepared 


flour made from purchased flour.’’ {Detailed data on blended and other prepared flours not 


called for on the 1937 and 1929 schedules, 


as a result of which data for a considerable 


amount of such flours were included in the figures reported for “White flour.” {Not shown 
separately to avoid disclosing approximations of data reported by individual establishments. 


Not called for on schedule. 
on the “Cereal preparations’’ industry. 


§Data on production of these items will be found in the report 
**Not including prepared feeds, statistics for which 


will be found in the report for the “Prepared feeds (including mineral) for animals and 


fowls”’ industry. 





Materials Used by Mills 


Note: 1939 report latest available. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 





Quantity 
bus Cost 

ee eee 508,053,667 $380,134,997 
OPH ct cee ccevectcce 62,254,528 36,571,866 
SOD crccccetvaccos 8,846,555 3,162,241 
TEGO cccccccscoveses 7,703,000 3,766,965 
BMBOSIOY. ccc ccceccccs 5,645,124 2,866,887 
Buckwheat ........ 783,675 606,315 
Rice, other grains.. 959,553 673,720 
Soy beans— Lbs 

Whole beans .... 26,388,970 339,539 

Bean oil cake.... 58,098,718 865,496 
BUSAP cc cccccccccce 189,599 8,051 

Gallons 

Blackstrap molasses 6,471,506 430,857 
Flour— Lbs 

Wheat .......6. 54,486,323 1,050,087 

COP cccccccececs 14,978,252 211,783 

Buckwheat ctesee 5,590,796 159,736 

RIC® ..cccccce eee 1,347,231 37,896 

ORROr .ccccccccs ° 4,298,134 70,641 
Phosphate ........ 21,940,978 1,595,704 
BOGE ccccccdccccese 15,361,336 312,547 
Salt ...... bnacur sue 22,245,455 224,562 
Seasonings, shorten- 

ing and ee me»: 

materials ...... 8,725,856 625,668 





N.Y., The MacMillan Co., 1928 (out of 
print). 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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Co., 1943. 
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Use of Principal Grains 


Note: 1939 report latest available. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 





mes 4d 
Processed into flour— Cos 
Wheat occccccces 603, 099, 878 $376, 137, 669 
RYO csccccccccese 6,553,408 3,26 4,511 
Buckwheat ...... 597,634 390,764 
Processed into feeds for animal 
or fowl consumption— 
Wheat ......... ° 3,933,338 2,879,746 
Corn .. 29,322,406 16,939,837 
OBER coscsccccoce 8,717,016 3,118,724 
Rye .....- eoeeces 1,149,592 512,454 
Barley ......+++. 5,404,200 2,719,748 
Buckwheat ...... 185,941 115,561 
Processed into cere- 
al breakfast prep- 
arations, wheat 976,045 786,133 
Processed into meal, 
flour, hominy and 
grits for human 
consumption, and 
grits and fiakes for 
brewers’ use, corn. 32,144,666 19,060,686 
Processed or used 
for other purposes 
(including pearl 
barley): 
CPR ccseccbcice é 787,467 581,343 
BAFIOY 2 ccccscccs 240,924 147,139 
Lbs 
Wheat and oats*. 6,809,640 74,966 


*Includes a small amount of oats used for 
cereal preparations. 
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The Lanham Trade-Mark Act 


By Maurice M. Moore 
of the Firm of Paul, Paul & Moore 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Northwestern Miller in its April 29, 
1947, Almanack Number, pointed out cer- 
tain benefits to millers from the new U.S. 
Trade-Mark Act of 1946 which was to 
become effective July 5, 1947, but certain 
cautions were suggested. For example, it 
was suggested that, out of abundance of 
caution, it seemed better to renew old U.S. 
registrations and additionally to reregister 
under the new Act. 

The new act has now been in force for 
approximately 18 months and soine legisla- 
tive amendments have been proposed yet 
not one has been enacted into law. There 
has not yet been enough time for the Fed- 
eral courts to construe the new act, Prac- 
tically all of the present trade-mark deci- 
sions still involve the prior act. However, 
the officials of the U.S. Patent Office are 
constantly interpreting the provisions of the 
new act and building up a mass of law and 
practice which will alternatively be sub- 
jected to judicial approval or disapproval. 

The cautionary suggestion to millers in 
the 1947 Almanack Number, so far as con- 
cerns prompt bringing of present registra- 
tions under the new act, seems to have 
been the advice to owners of trade-marks 
generally. The Patent Office estimated that, 
when the new act became effective on 
July 6, 1947, there would be approximately 
100,000 petitions for republication of old 
registrations in order to claim the benefits 
of the new act (pursuant to Section 12). 
During the first year, that is up to July 1, 
1948, the total number of applications was 
only 29,000 and of these only 8,000 were 
allowed and republished in the Official 
yazette of the Patent Office. As the trade- 
mark counsel of the U.S. Patent Office ex- 
presses the situation, “after one year’s ex- 
perience the number of applicants seeking 
the benefits of the new legislation lags far 
behind even the most conservative esti- 
mates.”’ 

However, new applications for registra- 
tion of “service marks’’ are very numer- 
ous. This kind of mark is an innovation. 
The new act defines a service mark as a 
mark used in the sale of services or the 
advertising of services or identifying the 
services of one person and to distinguish 
them from the services of others. 

The new act then recites some types of 
such marks, such as marks, names, sym- 
bols, titles, designations, slogans, character 
names and distinctive features of radio or 
other advertising used in commerce. The 
Patent Office, through jts counsel, has an- 
nounced that it does not hesitate to employ 
an even stricter standard under the new 
act than under the old law so far as con- 


cerns registration of advertising slogans, 
ete. The Patent Office takes the position 
that an applicant for registration of such 
a mark must be rendering some “service’’ 
and that it must be renderéd in interstate 
commerce and that the applicant must be 
using the mark and that the service must 
not be entirely incidental to the advertis- 
ing or sale of merchandise. The Patent 
Office admits that there is at the present 
time a wide area of disagreement with 
regard to the pr or ab of each 
of these requirements in individual cases. 
During the first year of the act there were 
filed approximately 1,300 service mark ap- 
plications. Of those only 50 on that date 
had been allowed and published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette. Strangely enough, less than 10 
of those allowed marks have been actually 
registered and the only official comment 
of the Patent Office is that such figures 
strikingly show the state of flux in which 
the office finds itself with regard to this 
problem. However, the Patent Office states 
that it is developing a vast body of law and 
practice which must await administrative 
and judicial approval. 

Millers to some extent are interested in 
the registration of service marks but, as 
the April 29, 1947, Northwestern Miller 
Almanack pointed out, they would be more 
interested in “concurrent” registrations. 
There are many millers in different parts 
of the country using the same trade-mark. 
Under the old law only one miller could 
rightfully register that trade-mark and it 
was subject to cancellation if another miller 
could prove priority of use, no matter 
whether such prior use was or was not in 
the same area. Under the new act, Section 
2(d) the Commissioner is authorized to 
register as concurrent registrations the 
same mark to more than one registrant but 
the Commissioner or a court on appeal 
must determine that confusion or mistake 
or deceit of purchasers is not likely to re- 
sult from the continued use of such marks 
under conditions and limitations as to the 
mode or place of use of the goods in con- 
nection with which such registrations may 
be granted. Those conditions and limitations 
must be prescribed in the granted certifi- 
cates of such concurrent registrations. The 
Patent Office here again has been develop- 
ing its own interpretation and resultant 
rulings under this phase of the new act. 
Such rulings have not yet been judicially 
approved or disapproved. Strangely enough, 
during the first year that the new act has 
been in force there were filed only 30 or 
40 applications for concurrent registrations, 
but for one reason or another they were all 





QUALITY 


“For Over Fifty. Years” 














King’s No. 1 Semolina 


Imperial Durum Granular 


Imperial Durum Flour 


H. H. King Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Note: 1989 report latest available. 


April 26, 1949 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Persons reported by 


Number 
of estab- 


manufactur- Value 
ing estab- 


Cost of Value added by 
ts materials, etc. of products manufacture 





United States—Total . . 2,143 35,978 


606,061,519 649,943,088 143,881,569 





Alabama 


Kentucky .. 
Maine .... 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York eovces 
North Carolina ........+.+- 
North Dakota ......+.++.- 
CRO scccccccccvovcceces 
Oklahoma ..ceccccccccccee 
Oregon ...++-. 
Pennsylvania ... 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming .......65+++ 
Other states ........ 


67 457,499 
28 2 32,747 


416 4,660,775 


627,022 169,523 


5,289,353 
1,680,738 
177,470 
898,088 
721,855 
10,766,491 
6,769,044 
2,200,272 


9 
17,798,418 
7,821,202 


24,567,462 
10,021,474 
55,643,671 69,858,640 14,215,069 
11,571,063 15,157,323 3,586,260 
115,010 53,940 38,930 
2,785,175 769,019 
710,543 6. 86,081 
9,848,262 
53,835,109 
39,393,604 
4,528,486 
13,539,057 


75,590,791 
12,261,290 

5,303,788 
25,610,800 


14,175,517 
9,747,620 
710,732 
926,121 
12,670,801 
31,381,626 


16,147,788 
41,250,858 
6,399,572 
14,338,259 
25,018,207 
2,461,944 


18,979,821 
1,877,550 
6,733,988 

457,523 


5,885,893 1,225,118 





Value of Products in Milling Industry 


Note: 1939 report latest available. 


Flour and other grain-mill products industry, all prod-~ 


ucts, total value 


Flour, meal, feed, etc. .. 
Miscellaneous products, not specified 


Other products (not classified in this industry) . ai 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1939 1937 1929 
$649,943,088 $856,310,470 $1,060,269,418 
592,760, = 786,651,625 995,910,661 


3,737,665 
*43,731,197 } 68,990,589 





Merchandise (goods — and sold without 


processing) 
Receipts for contract work - 
Flour meal, feed, etc., total value 


Made in the industry ........ 


Made as secondary products in ether industries. 


8,918,499 64,358,757 
794,842 668,256 
634,348,050 838,706,561 1,040,185,248 


592,760,885 786,651,625 995,910,661 
41,687.165 52,054,936 44,274,587 





*Value of corn grits and hominy for human consumption, cereal breakfast foods, and 
prepared feeds for animals and fowls, including dog and cat food. 





rejected except two or three which resulted 
in what are termed concurrent use proceed- 
ings and no final decisions have yet been 
handed down upon those. The Patent Of- 
fice states that it has been suggested that 
the new act be amended to simplify and 
expedite concurrent proceedings. 

Even as late as three months ago a 
Patent Office official stated that the Patent 
Office was still in the stage of devoting 
a sincere effort to acquire a thorough un- 
derstanding of the nature of the processes 
and apparatus involved in the complicated 
new machine created by the new Trade- 
Mark Act for 1947. 

Undoubtedly three to five more years 
must pass before the federal courts have 
authoritatively construed many provisions 
of the new trade-mark act. 





U.S. Flour Consumption 


Note: Civilian per capita flour con- 
sumption in pounds. Source: USDA. 


Calendar Flour, Calendar —— 


*Subject to revision. 


Per capita flour consumption figures com- 
puted by Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, California, differ from those 
of BAE. They are given on a crop-year 
basis, as follows: 


Flour 
Year Ibs 
1900-1901 225 
1899-1900 225 
1898-99.. 
1897-98.. 
1896-97. . 
1895-96.. 
1894-95.. 
1893-94... 
1892-93.. 
1891-92.. 
1890-91.. 
1889-90. 


1946-47. 
1945-46. 
1944-45. 
1943-44. 
1942-43. 
1941-42. 
1940-41. 
1939-40. 


1923-24. 
1922-23. 
1921-22. 
1920-21. 
1919-20. 
1918-19. 
1917-18. 
1916-17. 
1915-16. 
1914-15. 
1913-14. 
1912-13. 
1911-12. 


1886-87... 
1885-86... 
1884-85... 
1883-84. 

1882-83.. 
1881-82.. 
1880-81. . 
° 1879-80. . 
1901-02. 


computations result from a 


study of flour production and disappearance 
made by William O. Jones, who concludes 
that, contrary to trade assumption and the 
statistical analyses of BAE, the U.S. per 
capita consumption of flour during the 
World War II period and afterward can- 
not be shown to have differed perceptibly 
from the prewar level. 





U.S. Family Flour Consumption 


Approximately one fourth of the total 
wheat flour production in 1945 was mar- 
keted for use and consumption in the home, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, which reached this 
conclusion as the result of a special survey. 

The survey, covering 931 companies which 
operate 1,052 mills, was undertaken at the 
request of the milling industry to deter- 
mine how wheat flour manufactured during 
1945 was distributed according to uses or 
purposes. 

Bakery flour, or flour produced and packed 
for commercial bakeries, institutions, ho- 
tels, restaurants and government agencies, 
except direct exports, accounted for 59% 
of the total; other commercial flour for the 
domestic market, industrial flour and flour 
for direct export, made up the remainder. 

Wheat flour production in 1945 was dis- 
tributed as follows, according to the bu- 
reau report: Production, 

1,000 
sacks 


Semolina and “durum. 
BEXport ..csececccees 
Industrial .......... 12,959 


100.00 282,278 
*This item includes all-purpose flour, and 
prepared flour mixes, including flour packed 
in cartons, which was 1.4% of the total. 





Winnipeg Flour Prices 


Note: Top patent spring wheat flour, 

delivery between Fort William and 

the Alberta boundary, per barrel. 
The Northwestern Miller. 


1947 1946 1945 1943 
- $9.20 v6. 4 $5. r+ $5.30 
. - 5.30 
5.30 
9.05 5. 40 5.30 
9.05 5. . 5.30 
9.05 6. . 5.28 
9.05 6. \. 5.20 
9.13 . 5.20 
9.25 6. e 5.20 
9.25 9. . 5.20 
9.25 . 5.30 
9.25 9%. . 5.30 


$9.13 $6. -32 $5.27 $5.30 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour to Countries of Destination for the Years 1924 to 1948 





23 






Note: In sacks, 000’s omitted. Included are: Flour made entirely of U.S. wheat; other wheat flour, and exports under the Department of the Army Civilian 
Supply Program for 1948. Not included are: Semolina for the years 1940-48, shipments to the U.S. Armed Forces and U.S. government agencies and ship- 
ments between continental U.S. and the U.S. territories and possessions. Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 





























Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not i 
?British South Africa (Union of South Africa and other South Africa). 
(all except Barbados, Bermuda, Trinidad and Tobago and Jamaica). 
Cameroon, Madagascar, Tunisia and other French Africa). 


Jad, hi 





Wight and Man, etc., Scotland and North England). 


ttDu 


to U. 8. armed forces abroad. 
*Rritish West Africa (Gold Coast, 
tech East Indies (Java and Madura). 

{Portuguese Africa (Mozambique, Angola and Cape Verde Islands). 


Nigeria and other British West Africa). 


tttDutch West Indies (Curacao and Aruba). 


**Other British 


: 1924 1926 1926 1927 1928 1928 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Albania 2... ccwccess sees eoee e800 e000 eee sees e000 cece eee" Shee, Whee. end ~ eas éene “bene eoee wees eoce sees yew’ eae 154 ) are iva 
Argentina ........-. sees 2 eens 2 eeee eee eeee eens eeee eeee eee cece eres eee eeee eee . se 6 1 
DL: -scttsbectce'. bese 17 46 20 43 128 118 18 Se  teeo Beas eves bebe! Skeb. + WES See! eae. eee j 793 1,755 2,868 
Azores & Madeira 
Islands ........ 10 63 65 127 88 84 13 24 4 6 2 2 12 12 x 2 18 20 20 24 36 2 21 54 44 
Barbados ......... 37 22 27 26 27 31 36 24 2 e guta eek _ Ceoes 8 12 14 6 4 24 20 28 3 16 34 36 
Belgian eee SZ cece 2 2 3 8 16 14 16 14 25 20 223 24 31 29 465 52 69 65 104 109 79 102 133 
Belgium .......... 221 67 82 104 31 24 96 61 18 14 6 10 10 16 18 32 Mere ciao ange eee ke 336 3,304 3,421 221 
Bermuda .......:. 6 10 6 20 14 20 14 pda teen | eee a epee wie 8 6 12 27 12 a aaa t. eee) ee 
Bolivia ....ssecees 221 176 237 280 161 166 161 73 6 a @ cece 4 39 20 14 8 12 10 4 7 451 362 453 329 
Brazil .......++++- 1,243 1,484 1,936 1,674 1,607 1,631 1,664 666 65 327 316 137 + # 135 136 74 89 139 268 167 £184 474 2,010 4,728 8,369 7,294 
British Guiana ... 4 10 6 6 4 a 16 10 orev yee ao 2 8 4 2 4 ee BRE. Ceeed , fet eo es? Rees 
_ British Honduras . 43 29 37 39 27 35 41 44 12 eeee 2 2 18 31 47 35 16 84 84 83 64 43 61 48 
British Malaya eee eee eene eee eeee eeee eeee eeee eeee eeece eeece eeee eeee eece eeee eee eeee eeee eeee eee eer eee eee ere 989 88 
British W. Africa® 290 270 284 345 388 #380 335 259 «$176 ilvy6 155 196 235 257 206 263 «137~=—s «183 186 145 198 203 122 214 265 
Other B. W.Indies** 76 41 22 16 24 25 25 20 37 12 eee? 16 10 10 Terre 4 MO Agass 1 1 1 St ee 
British 8. Africat. 8 20 6 10 16 25 41 6 (a 2 2 2 2 2 4 4 69 OS Waste tae 3 uN 275 19 
Camada ....s.++-- 161 100 132 127 180 241 167 110 10 12 x 8 29 110 159 147 142 75 8 67 318 113 42 33 35 
Canary Islands ... 24 27 61 69 82 69 16 61 22 13 16 4 2 Ci sean chewed 8 “Faas +74 Woe ee ae ee 22 68! Sone Sees 
GEO cccwcccosece seer eo0ee cece eee eves cece eeee eeee eeee eoes oes eeoe ecee eeee eeee oeee sees oe eces sees eee eee eooe 8,183 cece 
Gis ecas codcssee 33 47 71 88 41 29 45 24 Bae se Gee ere 2 2 8 pre » Aas ; ee Se 58 110 
China ........-.--. 2442 431 992 1,192 1,617 2,303 1,556 2,238 2,162 80 ©6686 16 12 a ee Ee eee ee 412 1,994 689 1,788 
Colombia .......... 118 125 239 169 302 270 232 102 27 6 8 12 10 16 16 32 24 18 26 28 81 382 84 388 290 
Costa Rica ....... 182 210 186 227 247 23 24 245 180 169 196 153 182 198 214 226 215 233 166 218 290 363 158 210 264 
Cube ..ccccoseeees 2,327 2,348 2,246 2,428 2,234 2,481 2,070 1,811 1,566 1,462 1,736 1,977 2,005 2,062 1,942 2,048 1,989 2,171 2,789 2,962 2,834 4,486 3,420 3,663 2,317 
Czechoslovakia .... 2 2 2 ror 8 Sade, SRAA SEK. MSBAS) UUUD . bbge: SOR. bbMOi- “Sade edes aa ena APM aces 237 987 #8118 1 
Denmark ........-. 347 421 629 994 906 945 1,119 776 186 84 63 22 20 4 6 5 cca Nwas ah tener bee ee ae 145 2 
Dominican Repub.. 169 171 214 223 241 235 190 147 137 126 104 106 98 88 92 103 98 102 112 122 281 271 205 256 229 
Dutch E. Indiestt. TT noes wee 2 46 90 61 14 4 2 2 2 | rr 2 4 2 OS teen? har Vees 421 5642 1,570 1,500 
Dutch W. Indiesttt 54 47 63 63 76 108 114 92 86 71 71 83 82 89 108 125 79 119 145 185 124 137 120 123 140 
171 241 178 249 216 198 210 193 129 73 76 61 132 203 206 370 177 261 463 123 519 652 242 686 236 
274 606 704 433 366 461 374 #«£=$3863 274 253 265 #322 332 #6$321 + # 257 107 29 350 Bre Rae bs 222 495 «535 ie 
470 110 162 = 141 84 166 278 «€68©6329 «617606=«6118 92 Be snes enss 2 | ROR ee a tea re 176 1,059 4656 
226 200 237 221 261 269 210 231 163 153 104 63 41 67 49 63 49 17 85 115 116 198 71 158 156 
Esthonia ........+. 33 18 6 10 4 6 CB cece cove ssee cose cove ceee’ sees coos ose .00d0 7 outs 086s s €upe awe ea eee van 
Finland .....e-00e+ 953 847 8386 923 7163 678 736 369 80 41 27 20 12 40 26 Oe’ - ssa SS. <stan P aes see 188 1,133 1 
6 2 18 ey 10 8 12 10 8 3 14 12 24 22 24 | ey era ty as oss ... 6,332 6,279 6,069 
37 39 31 43 47 78 114 76 69 69 88 98 129 96 86 29 14 66 ar 234 353 357 "111 496 
French Guiana .... 22 22 12 12 10 14 16 ‘ 2 2 8 18 18 16 ser 12 16 14 34 36 30 19 19 17 
French Tnder Guin “ass *s58 an "331 "i94 305 “at ont a on "S80 *o03 * b08 "$35 “S88 ‘oss des nae vir see es 53 ee yre vee 
French . Indies.. 1 
Germany .......... 3,650 2,127 1,288 1,286 668 802 721 339 114 46 36 37 33 34 8 a Res na — = ri ne <a ein << ans 
Gibraltar .......0. 4 2 8 6 8 2 S.  vane-bban .ceee Sena: wede 2 6 4 4 ery et aawet i a Name fee (9 
Gr@@C® ..cccccseses 884 708 682 270 157 83 61 14 20 36 22 22 30 49 16 ae Sake en pee 155 1,200 2,622 4,131 
Guatemala ........ 278 247 272 296 408 363 310 3038 231 2365 255 194 141 204 204 213 172 182 219 180 195 341 "166 "315 "380 
Haiti ..... ot 686 468 647 619 806 643 426 6v0 361 241 241 211 262 200 160 179 148 154 174 174 413 432 218 301 374 
Honduras ........-. 102 90 84 110 116 110 o4 108 63 69 61 65 40 26 36 41 26 33 26 36 56 76 48 17 64 
Hong Kong ...... 1,962 770 856 1,617 1.838 1,636 1,682 1,478 939 684 3657 136 63 402 449 766 398 700 . or 6 421 19 17 
Hungary ..ccecesss sees oe eee eeee eee eoee eee sees eee eeee eeee eens sees eeee eee éace eobe wéeco Suse deus ~ yeas cous 23 1 
BENE ( Socccviewes 2 sees tees 4 eee 10 16 45 57 49 53 33 11 se 47 42 
Imdi@ cscccccscccees sass eves cove eee eee eeee ceee s008 see eee sese eeee sees eee eee pale ek ede aver wees ee éxia 1 392 1,878 1,865 
SA -5he6 abn 08b08d% ends She Seek: Ldwdd Obed. BELE BEER C4FO. [OORe . ESO [6066 -G00d Chee 20d0 veen tase m , fe pee Pe 22 die o- wase eee 
EFOM cccccccccccese ay re a ie eae “as grt she "02 ‘sei i@ 3 sees * "34 oder e coe oes nee se eeee 6e6-0 eeae 207 
BAG cccccccdtcvccs 14 98 9 7 41 4 tees tees pack: )--ies dia’ ae 1 367 3,952 8,622 6,8 
Gemmeles, cocossssss | MG 6880. «888 888. se. «88 88 63 16 6 4 6 4 22 65 41 8 4 20 63 48 197 199 393 413 
Japan ...... 13 37 49 126 643 133 96 10 z 8 10 4 18 2 372 Srp OG sgue bees in seus os coe %271 
Kore@ ..-seeees eee eee eese eeee eee eeee eee eee eee eee * eee ** eee otk Gsee alee seeu esse Pe P % 
Kwangtung 561 323 261 378 1,774 1,147 270 86 67 ) e 29 eee Oe esas: eee dee beXs rere ‘ a 
Lebanon ....-. . ever eee eeee eee erse eoee sree weer eeee eee eeee eeee eee eee aée eeee vee ” save er i ‘ 197 
Liberia ....+-- . es obee see oese aces eee0 ee see see +. sees see +. ** +s. P aes Sees csxe ep > GC ‘ s 66 
Malta, Gozo, Cyprus. 96 65 61 39 65 67 67 69 35 47 43 14 a 4 20 2 ‘3 ste eae ee praetor eres 
Mexico ......------ .760 394 404 172 166 239 149 29 12 6 29 31 14 41 10 14 23 21 10 65 1,306 6525 1,276 639 168 
Morocco (French) . 67 14 78 =6261 176 #8=6178 45 2 ses sss tee ses tee 16 BRR Yer 6 35 ; 6 11 inh 6 192 85 
Netherlands svtgee 4,353 1,778 2,402 3,014 2,368 1,782 2,887 1,094 284 220 159 200 620 913 933 4776 359 .... i. ae aes 16 1,466 3,949 3,687 
Newfoundlan 
Labrador ...... 43 47 74 69 7% #86176 )6«6©6172)06«6©615106«6249)0 1230 0— 188 = 216 244210 235 229 #4174 ~#«221 99 48 70 19 34 14 54 
Nicaragua ...----- 145 139 131 157 4172 «#4166 146 171 98 110 116 8 100 73 17 61 109 #4112 #118 «=86112 #159 144 162 111 154 . 126 
Norway ..-------+- 367 323 6523 667 443 659 686 633 366 257 286 202 202 259 263 Cee. BE ewes vege cack. ines > CH oe 
Palestine ......---- 26 82 33 63 61 90 13 31 4 37 35 63 61 79 ©6110 214 33 31 é ees > -eeel 191 
Panama (including 
Canal Zone) .-- 171 184 186 194 206 227 32655 249 229 239 233 «#4245 261 247 2653 286 «63040 399 44602259 247) 303) 2900 285s 
BOR occccccccecsss 133 161 236 4«€©6©202 062140 2140S ssa198 = :122 61 22 49 34 32 30 40 39 34 39 28 33-150 50 3 147. 196 
Philippine Rep. .-+ 1,376 1,105 1,196 1,245 1,607 1,625 1,313 1,329 1,125 994 953 486 711 1,033 1,723 2,078 1,755 1,769 . ecas +» 1,038 2,673 2,625 3,284 
Poland s Danzig.. ae 146 . “ H : a ee elke ! Gleacy Elen Pitts “eis Sic Mbkens Uke Stas Meee eae 291 1,395 2,248 
Portugal ......+--- 10 8 10 2 8 99 635 929 
Portuguese Atricaf. 18 31 27 31 37 24 45 41 29 14 12 18 16 18 18 16 10 31 25 63 = 138 83 81 248 is 
i icles kee | obaes cork s sew 006. Ohbe Cade. eden: Bees ee i. ee. 7 eek See eR A tee Shee. aot ‘ow $34 opbhke 3 54 67 96 
BPAln ..ceecceseess sees sees eeee sees cose cove : eee ¢. -Wees. sees 2 111 ere 31 A : 1 162 ae’ 1 
Spanish Afric® ..-- «eee sees ceee sone eee eoee ween + ee +eee fee eee eee > sée ‘ ‘ 55 120 oct 
Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) ..-»---- 61 63 67 66 65 55 49 41 45 465 47 69 72 61 67 84 87 98 91 28 33 64 
Sweden ....+++++++ 123 182 223 125 31 13 6 8 4 4 7 * ek Meee ee gary Oe ere? ee oe Lex 1 216 53 
on eoccere 16 woes B cece seee coos eave eeee cee eee gs ae ae én sine 10 316 1,141 267 
eeeeeeeesoese es eeee eens eee eeee seer eves eee « Séee Pa a oh Sia’ per ery 143 157 
Sonatas eeccee eoce eevee coos . . ‘ ee ° eoee ° oes 301 362 61 87 
Trieste ...++++ cece wees ‘ oes coe owes eoue cove eens re rasan beg pam eee hes us Pig te pes 600 
Trinidad & Tobago 9 le 1 12 16 16 6 4 4 a 10 8 39 10 4 2 eo 14 2 11 8 
U. K.29** .......- 3,330 2,372 2,820 2,818 1,711 2,681 3,011 2,256 468 137 129 104 84 188 396 133 60 oi 6 670 2,432 2,388 2,909 3,876 3 
UBER. ..cceee eee 678 6 2 5 4s 14 Bs cose Ser ite bik” Chak bead. kaa. bdad. wks cae) i. 2008 GOs. B000" GON8 ccs vis 
Venezuela .....--- 143 245 290 339 446 645 629 608 408 367 “363 °375 “4i4 496 622 782 819 776 625 653 1,134 1,074 1,076 1,341 1,467 
VWUgOSIAVIQ .cccccee seee Seee cose cose e008 cose cove s000 ec0oee cose cee ce0e cooe eceoce cece ewe wees eeee e666 oes. 60 974 See bees 27 
Totals ........ 31,340 b 99,998 23,226 25,133 23,230 26,779 25,598 18,922 11,358 7,767 8,159 6,476 7,203 8,751 10,245 15,194 11,317 11,484 8,599 13,107 16,917 24,562 49,661 76,367 75,054 
Lend Lease .....+. eae Kee eee Savers “Beup.: weday U6Gad < Shee). Seeds: Danes! keeh J anhe . bade “Skew whee 260 1,857 6,123 4,568 3,430 a; ebabc Laan 
EE hae Sake. etek Lae kee . abies. Chae. Vas « whRNU bees. bdse* hbase, Wied | “Snes sae as a Gaal 859 2,555 9,386 


West Indies 


***French Africa (Algeria, 


****United Kingdom (England, Wales, Channel Islands, 





Canadian Flour and Grain Crop Year Exports 


Note: By crop years, ending July 31, 000’s omitted. Source: Dominion Bu- 


reau of Statistics. 


Wheat flour 
bbl. 
1947-48........ 13,906 
1946-47........ 17,660 
1946-46...... «+ 13,786 
1944-45........ 13,923 
1943-44...... «+ 13,464 
1942-43........ 12,675 
1941-42........ 10,206 
1940-41..... 10,289 
1939-40........ 6,781 
1938-39........ 4,604 
1937-38........ 3,609 
ee See 4,525 
1936-36........ 4,978 
1934-36........ 4,750 
pS ere 5,455 
1932-33........ 6,371 
1931-32........ 5,383 
1930-31....... - 6,702 
1929-30........ 6,778 
1928-29........ 11,809 
1927-28......-. 9,866 
1926-27....... - 9,248 
1926-26....... + 10,897 


1924-26........ 


10,170 


Wheat 
bu. 
136,897 
163,072 
273,996 
287,342 
283,166 
168,112 


155,766 
354,426 
288,567 
251,266 
276,557 
146,958 


Oats 
bu. 
7,424 
21,776 
40,535 
84,015 
68,668 
69,023 
068 
8,759 
16,247 


Barley 
bu. 
2,896 
6,903 
6,476 
39,000 
36,103 





International Trade in Wheat and Flour 


Note: By crop years, ending July 31, in bushels, 000,000’s omitted. Source: 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University. 


Year— 
Aug.-July 


1947-48*.... 
1946-47*.... 
1945-46*.... 
1944-45*.... 


1936-36. Seah 


1934- me 











640 


163 


Argentina 


97 


Danube 


- Lower 


. French 
- N. Africa 


Net exports of net-exporting countries— 


* India 


ex-Russia 


. Others 


35 





Net imports of 


—, Burope ex-Danube 


ae 

g z 
ee ee 
: a 3 a 

io Ba | See 
Pp & a” ie) 
-- 663 203 460 
487 192 296 

-». 164 oe 

a’ 157 oe 

231 141 90 

217 162 65 

242 «182 60 

8 336 266 80 

-. 449 244 205 
34 428 247 =« 181 
43 404 208 196 
6 443 212 231 

29 339 220 ~=«119 
2 360 217 133 

* Approximations, 


oan te Parentheses represent net imports not included in totals. 
enan yx United States, Canada, Australia, Argentina and British Isles. 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat to Foreign Countries for the Years 1925-1948 


Note: Included in 1948 only are exports under the Department of the Army Civilian Supply Program. Not included are: shipments to the U.S. Armed 
Forces and U.S. government agencies and shipments between continental U.S. and the-U.S. territories and possessions. In bushels (000’s omitted). Source: 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. ‘ 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 “1938* 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 -1947 1948 
cove sose cece cece cove coos eese oeee eeee weer «+++ 20,063 5,421 3,740. 4,607 


Albania 

Algeria 

Australia 

Austria 

Azores & Madeira 


weer eee 


9,803 15,910 


Islands 23 603 2 11 SOB cece coos cose esses ems cove ees B4 cece tee ‘ ° eeee pene 394 
7,490 6,696 11,574 2,926 5,596 6,848 10,322 6,258 926 6,172 12,454 12,905 «ace cece ceee cece 7 12,562 
eeee cece eee eve 6 . 394 eee 317 


Belgian Congo 


eeee ° pees 1 19 17 eee eee ee 
3,119 eee eoee eeee 883 6,408 17,020 1,291 § .... seve over 356 owes 


rt 


British 8. Africa ... dae 70 5 33. wees BS - isco eee aece ee aves esee 46 
Canada 5 47,949 37,173 23,068 11,198 11,135 1,151 22 5,605 5,966 2,262 
Chili ones 1 oswee 0 66.6 S . oces Sane coos ones Oe 20¥e eaee 
China K 303 167 1,125 1,523 12,203 2,585 3,570 sous eoee sone 619 6,334 
Colombia 375 410 226 95 29 3 57 362 354 
Costa Rica er ose cess seee 37 a ebe eens Hee ever eae Cees a: Ghar wees 
Cuba ... a 9 41 44 39 26 16 56 72 
Czechoslovakia eerie o@es 87 eens oees eee eee eos eee eeve ese éeee 
Denmark 202 346 132 48 aeee eee Tre 1,815 soak 
Dominican Rep. 15 10 1 1 eece seas eeee eee 0 35 26 
cece ee eee vies ee 150 
55 BOG ston ° ° woes eelee see eaee 2,044 
3,119 3,098 1,162 sees 11,159 Ve eee eeee Toms 2,494 - 1,206 
eee 81 100 210 sece 62 
vee cove sees 19 ° snes ° 28 vee o0ee bese Sess cece ooe- 1,684 2,746 ones 
2,190 82 5,242 6,959 4,645 Seve 867 cece eee eee ee 27,795 20,474 16,055 25,184 
eens eee 141 320 a wade eves dies sede dee dee 13,415 85 90 ¢a0> 
: pees pees BE. -esve #662 oeee ecco ese sees Cane 3,401 3,934 318 317 
Germany 50: 2,117 3 2,431 2,821 1,743 .... Seee 3,215 «+++ 10,200 9,731 115,226 
Gibraltar § 1,147 


Greece 3,: 2,0: 4,030 6,292 4,496 9,528 Site” de,“ a ae thks adds tke, tals. cade 00S Ree he at 
ewes 3 1 eee 


French Africa oéa's 
French Morocco 33 eeee 13 


Guatemala onto cece . ise 35 éeee eeee eeee é@es rie See bine’ 
Honduras 38 eeee 26 23 99 110 167 107 
Hong Kong one cece eee owes 5 1 13 13 mee 12 ° eee 
Hungary e6ee aes evew opine os oe 


75 141 148 
ele conned Me iu ® 
wee cose tae eee cine 3 sieee é dacs Seve Gece éese esos evee Sees 299 19,093 12,697 13,223 
6,956 5 3,176 1,707 978 sees 1,394 eeee cee «eee 14,596 28,281 27,796 36,401 

5,600 6,403 1,820 218 eooe coos cece Coe eeee cece eose 24,272 
Malta, Gozo & Cyprus 12 y 15 214 12 eens keb-« eike ‘vas Ckée ere 77 sive jbo e err dee eeee eese e660 

Mexico 1,263 7 1,607 2,862 2,469 266 19 5 ‘ 2,894 1,970 9,258 9,549 10,936 9,548 
Netherlands 993 7 5,499 4,156 8,661 5,950 4,260 § { 15,500 7,853 sées iene 6,806 12,168 19,197 
Norway 26 § 31% SB sees tbs0 shee oaee eeee 671 278 Sete bec éé@e S6é0 re 3,223 2,039 4,884 
Pakistan osee seen asee edie a éee eeve wake eeee ose esee eee cows eeee wese sees eeee ese See oeee fase 20.8 cece 986 
Palestine 9 eese 2 2 5 eées See eee eoee oeee tees 83 cess Trr Sees Stes eées 323 336 
Panama (including 

Canal Zone) 2 2,266 1,386 
Peru eee 759 800 191 cees 
Philippine Rep. eowe ry 33 ibn eee oeee o6ee § eoes cece Jone Salve inane cece eeic oe. see eees eeee eens 167 a vine 
Poland & Danzig ... vee wees Pree eee 215 sade séas ene owee eens s4te ene ines sees bane “eee eee stae éée< wee 5,988 2,436 rere 
Portugal rer eesa 337 55 285 2 BEG tase. Sens eee wnad ee oeee esee ones meee ere er 310 3,436 4,491 7,478 
Portuguese Africa ... vee er 1 § ease 2 ewe see pewe dives wae Seee err céve ioe pee éee5 ealee cece 579 eee 
Saudi Arabia eebe owes Fees + €é0 Tit: wace above cece wT PTT base eves er seve vedo aeée adéée eve 152 319 
Spain § 57 30 212 i mer béne dees re ee épee eese weec eeee deers eden 579 1,114 eave ease 
Sweden § f 608 3 5§ 32 40 sess wave rnne re cone eoes cose aces eee wane eeee 287 1,210 517 


Switzerland 1,449 4,674 5,089 
Syria ee 190 nies 


1,000 2,072 
"249815 


Turkey 123 318 161 eeee eeee Shae eees see cece ecce ésee ceee eevee ecee cece sece ees sees esse ogee one 
United Kingdom 17,100 37,89 42,580 14,222 21,772 23,113 13,996 5,460 oowd 197 6,562 24,892 22,876 3,064 1,488 61 S56 éues 1,445 16,996 11,964 


347 
"347 
U.S.S.R. ia eee | ere eebs a ide sees ees ala 10 1 .... 3,606 3,621 202 784 178 551 

Venezuela — eves oe bees ieee ere eRe woke base .Wb60 ver sese cece eeee eoee S sese 1 >t er odes ethic rer 
Yugoslavia wor éeee déee esa re Sasa Shee obese ones Tit wand e6ee Stace Obsas éoae agee ise coes Stee «+++ 10,700 5,073 


Totals* 86,526 138,275 168,307 96,290 90,130 87,774 80,311 54,879 7,983 16,970 233 1,879 34,848 86,902 63,214 14,379 13,109 6,615 11,841 10,029 128,764 187,155 169,094 327,503 
Lend Lease 08s evee Sone évee eves er cows ‘one wees veces cove cove cove eeee eeee eee ees 1,076 499 967 54,112 7,458 #4080 eee 
UNRRA eves cess «+. 26,722 58,500 








Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U.S. armed forces abroad. 
*Totals exceed sum of the figures for individual countries because a number of minor importing countries are not listed, 


British South Africa (Union of South Africa and other South Africa); Dutch B. Indies (including Java and Madura); Dutch West Indies (Curacao and Aruba); French Africa 
(Algeria, Tunisia, Cameroon, Madagascar and other French Africa); Portuguese Africa (including Mozambique, Angola and Cape Verde Islands); United Kingdom (England, Wales, 
Channel Islands, Wight and Man, etc., Scotland and North England). 





U.S. Exports of Wheat by Months for 1948 Soviet Union Exports of Grains and Flour 


Note: By countries of destination, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Included are: Note: By crop years. Source: Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, USDA 
exports under the Department of the Army Civilian Supply Program. Not = year peginning Wheat in- Rye in- Total grain 
included are: shipments to the U.S. Armed Forces and U.S. government July 1— cluding flour cluding flour §Oats Barley {Corn and flour 

agencies and shipments between continental U.S. and the U.S. territories and ee a a 
possessions. Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Canada .... vr’ ae os 204 18 124 158 b ee ee 150 
Mexico .... 970 77 978 289 698 644 720 338 579 7§ 1,267 1,310 
Salvador .. ee 1 16 ee eo ee 19 os 2 - * 
Bolivia .... es oe 261 ee as ee ee ee ee 22 112 290 
Honduras .. 12 17 9 14 2 o< ae 15 
Costa Rica . 6 23 os os o6 12 oe : 
5 : 6 
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ve 
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343 


to 
a 
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1,857 

y 1,360 

37.5 4,290 
§Includes oatmeal and rolled oats in terms of grain. {Includes cornmeal in terms of 

grain. *Insignificant amount. tEstimate. t{July-June estimate of exports to Germany only. 

** January-June, 1941 exports to Germany only. 
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Netherlands 1,747 ; 823 2,017 
Belgium 897 is 24 eh 
Germany ... 6,436 ‘ 89 m } .736 13,040 
Austria .... 915 318 f 951 
Trieste ae es . ee 
Palestine = e% es 
Portugal .. 332 § 643 
2 3,218 . 3,268 2 318 
Neth. Indies ° 


ss vs “e ae Canadian Millfeed Exports U.S. Semolina . Exports 
Greece .... 1,01: ,287 28 348 ,00 


Turkey a ‘* . $ * - - Note: Bran, shorts and midds., in Note: By crop years, in pounds, 000’s 
a... = = ae aba sa Edna ewt. (100 Ib.). Source: Dominion Bu- omitted. Source: USDA. 
i a : 45° 366 % a reau of Statistics. 1946-47 1947-48 


Japan 565 5,283 s ‘ 553 British Empire— 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 Canada 1 
Dom, Rep. . * . 4 Bermuda 30,514 26,285 30,433 Newfoundland and 
Colombia .. : = . . 15 British Guiana ... 1,183 2,205 1,353 Labrador 1 
Ecuador ... : =i >a - as “9 aN Br. West Indies .. 56,020 52,087 53,150 Mexico 5 oe 
Sweden .... -* ss ° ee °° Hong Kong esee vee 120 Dom. Republic 350 389 
France ... 3,021 .* Newfoundland ... 19,102 16,774 18,841 Colombia ov 260 
Switzerland Foreign countries— Venezuela 2 10 
Madeira Czechoslovakia ... jours 350 Tit Brazil 220 
Arabia q 4 < 29 France eéee 320 1,168 v 1,646 eee 
Korea .* .* ee $e ’ t? St. Pierre and See 
Un. of So. Miquelon A 1,990 669 3,613 
Africa “+ + -* ee ee “° 7 ae Greenland cece eeece eeee Portugal see 
Algeria .... s . 2? 5 oes = He ee Iceland > 9,700 30,811 Italy 19,105 
Fr. Morocco . .. ‘+ ° ee we ve “s oo es Netherlands ae cece 1,400 Greece 6 
Iceland * +. .* “* ** oe he ee - .° =. Poland 4,350 ates Tangier alee 
336 1,025 United States .... 695,201 605,450 French W. Africa .... 1,339 


Totals ..24,171 27,121 19,397 21,118 19,979 24,527 32,748 40,460 34,732 35,919 19,756 25,917 Totals ... 808,262 643,395 eves cose 24,732 
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_THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour by Months for 1948 


Note: By countries of destination, in sacks, 000’s omitted. Included are: flour 
made wholly of U.S. wheat, other wheat flour (not including semolina), and 
exports under the Department of the Army Civilian Supply Program. Not 
included are: shipments to the U.S. Armed Forces and U.S. government 
agencies and shipments between continental U.S. and the U.S. territories and 
possessions. Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





25 
U.S. Wheat and Flour Exports 


Note: Wheat and wheat flour (semo- 
lina not included), by crop years, 


Canadian Wheat Exports 


Note: By crop years ending July 31, 
in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1 4 


Nov. Dec. Totals 
‘ 4 





Iceland ........ 3 ve aa ee 8 4 1 $a 8 . 42 
Canada ........ te 1 1 1 20 2 ss 1 6 1 2 35 
Newfoundland 15 6 2 12 ° : 7 a 3 3 on 6 54 
Mexico ......... 26 47 33 31 13 il ee rT 1 2 2 2 168 
Guatemala ..... 29 25 34 5 12 40 27 34 50 52 32 40 380 
Br. Honduras .. 5 ee 3 9 3 5 3 5 5 4 1 5 48 
Salvador ....... 12 20 3 3 6 29 18 20 9 1 13 22 156 
Honduras ...... 2 3 4 4 2 4 6 8 6 7 4 14 64 
Nicaragua ...... 9 17 7 3 5 27 11 10 6 16 6 9 126 
Costa Rica 21 9 19 1 3 41 33 19 43 15 24 36 264 
Panama ........ 11 23 18 4 16 23 21 21 21 11 15 18 204 
Panama C. Zone 8 13 10 es 14 5 8 7 2° 17 4 9 93 
See 173 140 175 275 #176 182 220 233 281 201 142 219 2,317 
Jamaica ....... 27 42 25 48 7 1 31 50 90 47 18 27 413 
OO Pee 12 12 19 2 33 39 50 90 23 26 24 4 374 
Dominican Rep.. 18 32 6 8 43 6 29 46 25 5 4 7 229 
Trinidad ....... ee we we 1 1 2 3 1 oe “6 
Curacao ........ 12 7 7 8 4 26 18 15 13 10 6 14 140 
Barbados ...... - 2 4 ée 4 6 6 4 5 5 36 
Fr. West Indies 11 40 30 43 34 38 26 66 19 57 70 83 517 
Colombia ...... 18 25 14 3 10 42 26 28 37 il 5 71 290 
Venezuela ...... 120 73 42 4 156 206 266 243 188 95 30 44 1,467 
Surinam ....... 7 3 2 1 5 4 10 9 10 8 3 64 
Fr. Guiana ..... 1 6 2° ee ee ee oe ee 5 ae 5 17 
Ecuador ....... 33 24 18 9 5 43 36 59 24 12 19 54 236 
BOEE ccccccccces r 2 30 2 26 18 os 24 12 17 a6 5 136 
Bolivia ......... 41 24 41 29 18 41 39 39 16 20 7 14 329 
SE. obh04 6es ee 32 9 ee 10 7 8 5 8 8 8 6 9 110 
Argentina ..... ee ee oe es ee oe 1 ee ee ee oe 

BED e66b.06000.8 239 #4106 # 212 39 127 270 1,080 2,061 1,163 716 511 770 7,294 
Sweden. ........ on ee oe ee a ee 43 10 ee T as es 53 
Norway ........ ee ee ee . ee 50 75 160 74 #+189 114 28 680 
Denmark ....... 1 ee ee 1 ee ee ° ee Se .% 2 

SMe cb eseccces ee oe oe ee ee ee . ee 2 1 os 3 
MED . cc nbcocisccs 1 64 1 ee 1 210 oe ee 104 1 73 1 456 
Netherlands 234 243 336 208 256 365 259 4177 297 #+%4&191 304 817 3,687 
Belgium ....... 162 39 8 12 ee ee ee ee * as ai a 221 
Czechoslovakia oe ee ee 1 oe ee os oe ee 0 ee 1 
Pranee ......... 974 1,011 803 1,271 1,226 380 59 325 10 a e4 -. 6,059 
Germany ...... 3,089 1,002 1,065 2,222 1,196 2,893 318 506 1,091 763 813 419 15,382 
Yugoslavia ..... ° ee 3 oe ee ee ee 2 4 8 1 9 2 
Austria ........ 397 207 201 226 208 604 ee 192 341 135 156 201 2,868 
Switzerland 188 2 3 8 45 2 os os 7 vs 11 267 
Hungary ....... oe oe ee ba 1 ae “as os 1 
Finland ........ ee 1 ee ee ee «e o6 ee ee se oe 1 
Portugal ....... 34 117 164 6 181 1 172 4 72 106 1 ‘ 858 
DE cocarecnees 1,611 220 516 716 652 205 20 8 768 258 1,206 819 6,899 
Greece ..... ..-. 466 303 476 411 427 340 178 ##%375 348 4%346 243 4218 4,131 
TONED coscccens os 206 16 re 200 ée -. 104 95 94 oe 600 
Lebanon ....... 26 se és 1 sat 207 ee 3 od ee T 197 
re oe ee ve Pe Se 1 ee ee ee oo 663088 157 
8. Arabia ...... e 1 ee 27 os 3 ee 15 33 1 16 96 
Palestine ....... ee ts ee ee 161 30 ee ee 0 ne ee 191 
MEIER ccccccsces 358 287 168 12 215 214 1 209 216 185 +. 1,865 
BE. we acecssecs ee ee e ee ae ee vs ee ee « 807 207 
Br. Malaya 73 15 oe — ne ae oe ie 06 8 os ae 88 
Neth. Indies 13 124 141 60 79 116 223 #4136 «€©112 «©6106 «6171 68221 1,600 
Philippine Rep. 129 172 169 251 236 289 461 444 +4106 462 207 «+358 3,284 
Port. Asia ..... oo 1 5 ee ee oe oe ee o6 ee se oe 6 
So. Asia ......-. es oe 4 oe ee ee se ee ee oe ee 4 
GRIMS accccsccee 292 43 ee eo 197 2 200 ba -» 100 499 455 1,788 
TOR sececccccs - ee . -» 338 328 12 180 200 ee ae T 958 
Hong Kong 11 ce oT os ee ee 7 +) es vo a 6 17 
TODO .eccecsees 134 215 1,389 243 91 272 2,240 1,919 289 218 33 228 7,271 
Tangier ........ P 1 19 5 27 2 17 3 2 us 11 87 
Cameroon ...... ° e 10 9 . 2 4 ee es 13 5 14 57 
Fr. Morocco ... ee ° ee 85 ee ee ee oe be 85 
Fr. West Africa 49 e* 58 38 45 10 47 22 42 43 354 
Fr. Eq. Africa.. <a “se 12 1 oe 18 3 16 0=— 14 73 
Gold Coast ..... 12 11 4 1 11 13 14 21 8 3 42 140 
Nigeria .......- 7 14 1 7 8 4 16 5 3 26 91 
Madeira ........ 2 3 3 5 1 2 6 18 ed 4 44 
eee TITEL 9 1 1 2 43 5 3 ° 1 1 66 
Other B. West 

Africa 5}... 3 ee 6 5 6 4 oe 1 9 34 

Fr. P. Islands es ee ee oe 11 ee 1 ee ee 12 
Oth. Port. Africa 2 ee 4 9 oe a 1 8 we o< 11 35 
nol UC aan cow a ee eae ae ee 
Belgian Congo . 13 4 +. 
Mozambique 7? ee 32 8 6 2 20 18 * ‘e 4 22 ee 112 
Un. of So. Africa es .* 18 1 +e ++ 19 
U.S. wheat .... 9,260 5,002 6,347 6,144 5,724 7,908 6,712 7,659 6,281 4,692 5,022 5,873 74,798 
Other wheat flour 11 13 3 148 : 21 257 


9,271 5,015 6,350 6,292 5,739 7,938 6,739 7,695 6,317 4,713 5,038 5,912 75,055 


Totals ..... 








U.S. Barley Exports to Various Countries 


Note: By years, in bushels of 48 Ib., 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 














1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Australia Py ee es 938 ve e Sew és ee oe oe 
Austria 497 1 206 és 
| nae abeaede be ° 68 Ms é« ws 
Belgium . 16 430 80 ee 163 153 1,280 
Brasil .....2ese0% ° ae ° oe 12 40 vn ae 
Canada ........--- 58 386 22 ée os ee 204 5,669 
Colombia ....... oe ee oe 38 ad i 
Costa Rica ...... 23 2 o6 
BEOUOR cecdtccccccs 167 e ee es 
Japan ..eccsecess 8,503 ee Ke ne 
ME ‘gbtasces 6oeod os a Ty os 327 173 
Fr. Morocco ..... ° 83 668 ee e a ee 
Fr. W. Africa a> e« os ee 8 145 Bu 
Germany .......- 3,770 708 PT ee oe ee 348 
Greece .......++: ee 53 194 50 ne 
Iceland ........+- 1 es 5 5 oe ay" oa 
Ireland .......++- os se TS os se ee os oe 327 173 374 
Mexico ........-. 206 230 201 567 254 117 313 376 509 104 69 
Netherlands ..... 411 o< 97 187 - os o- ee 8 143 1,902 
New Zealand .... oe ee 104 e xy 
Norway ....-.+-+- ye 104 sr 144 14 
Poland .........- 116 ee ee oe oe ae 
United Kingdom. oe os 46 $0 352 4,477 6,413 
Portugal 2 oe 235 er 6 ie 
ME doc ceveve os es ° as 133 a 
Switzerland ...... 14 ee es oe 303 451 a6 
~ OB BR. icceces os oe 179 3 143 153 os es 8 ee 
Other countries 4 1 -24 3 3 2 12 8 12 12 61 
Totals ....... 13,617 1,138 1,407 2,809 306 407 827 1,218 1,403 5,410 16,130 
Lend Lease ..... e . ° 1,009 11 285 153 ee ee oe wt 
UNRRA ..... e 401 50 


armed forces abroad. 


Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U. 8. 




















9, 
000’s omitted. Source: USDA. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
ges ay tee cpa 74 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 
: * si Rd Sek Re 123,974 125,551 102,122 120,309 
Canada ....... 274 767 45 RO SAG eco ies eoee 1,244 3,965 7,512 
Newfoundland AMOR 66565353 147 Spe oe abn 
& Labrador . see tee 47 ore Br. 8S. Africa. «+» 1,709 5,038 1,667 
Latin Am. Rep. o_o oe. bess ne . sh « : 812 434 
Mexico ........ 22,080 © O68 sane ano. re ses gg OE A ee 
Guatemala ..... “s ye a Ee. = 
El Salvador ... = 27 = mS 4 BOA. sins as 1,763 1,967 2,804 2,276 
Honduras ..... Se ee end. i... cate ee 
Nicaragua ..... ne eae 150 124 Palestine 811 894 4 
Costa Rica .... 56 72 135 213 Albania j “168 
Panama, Rep. of eae 186 217 pes gg ae eaate ae Say Ss she 86 
Pan. Canal Zone ‘3 eas 87 83 Austria f ‘ : : ; : : > me: ota Z “102 
Cy whivne ds 6 ee 86 58 3,749 2,638 Belgium . 3,546 9.346 9,477 6.022 
Ea eae ig Sen 252 «26 Brazil 1062 ’ 
Dom. Rep. .... 33 |. 006: See Gane eee SS a rene “ons 
Colombia ...... 296 429 298 259 Ghina ....... mete. Bel) eit 
Venezuela ..... e's ees 1,308 1,208 Colombia .... 93 573 1038 1 537 
Ecuador ...... 80 362 ~—s«71 191 Costa Rica 33 "80 30 
Te eee 449 1,027 ee geal Pe ahcc oe 4 62 104 
} Mg tte eeene 628 261 = Czechoslovakia 62 iste 632 7 
arate 1,377 9,237 2,435 — 6 i aan Bs 
| oh ag tease 1,315 nee eee a a 1,745 5,058 3,387 10,846 
er L. Am. i. eee 698 6,234 5,509 
Republics... oev 1 eos 5 Fr. Colonies eine 6.997 9,491 
Germany can ans 645 
Total Latin Am, Greece ....... 341 4,821 8,841 
Republics 15,743 11,946 18,374 9,445 Greenland- 
Iceland .... seas ee 22 
Br. Honduras eee eas 38 57 
Br. W. Indies... ; 369 310 pero yeag seas dues 11 183 16 
Curacao ....... 122 lee cece eoes eeee 
Fr. W. Indies.. 430 356 a ea 957 ae | / ane 
Europe— PEORIGS =. vices rare » 2 se ee 
Morocco ..... ven ose. 5,402 re wt 
Sweden 2.1... 886)«4,678)~ wag Netherlands . 3,189 7,508 15,680 2,918 
Norway ....... 3,711 2,438 925 688 Norway ...... soot 1,442 2,793 2,075 
Denmark ...... aie 664 33 115 «Peru ........ 329 = 1,153 748 
it en 23,386 2,724 3,465 285 =Poland ...... tees 100 6s. 
ae 645 2,150 663 850 Portugal .... 655 133 11,132 
Netherlands ... 11,728 16,729 3,373 3,469 Port. Colonies . sees 64 
Belgium & Lux. 7,915 8.705 4,201 1,357 a aoas otha 6,340 1,871 
France ........ 4,212 33,960 3,545 8,524 Salvador .... .... 17 50 30 
Jermany ...... 26,724 92,611 15,514 20,844 80. America tees sees tees 159 
en ae 6,724 13,760 1,617 3,149 San Domingo. .... tee 6 tees 
Czechoslovakia. 2,377 t 677 41 Spain ........ tees tees 927 
Hungary ...... 322 2 2 1 Switzerland .. 656 1,010 eves cess 
Switzerland 3,405 3,421 1,028 616 United States. 128 1,663 657,429 41,860 
Finland ....... 2,633 1,383 796 356 Puerto Rico tees wees + 
Poland & Danzig 3,371 696 1,910 1,213 Venezuela sass 10 
re 715 +e nay oe Yugoslavia .. 1,662 23 
Portugal ...... 3,539 4,564 606 922 +.\UNO for dis- 
glee ee 14,642 35,552 7,590 6,311 tribution 16,445 
EEE cecveses wee 66.0 éne 400 
Greece ........ 6,390 14,721 2,089 3,804 Totals ....136,895 163,064 273,996 280,288 
Bulgaria ...... eee oo oe2 oes 
Other Europe . sea 8 3 5 
Total Europe.121,539 235,320 48,096 53,187 U.S. Wheat and Flour Exports 
Turkey ........ ail 347 sles .... Note: 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau 
Syria .....+.+-- tee 190... 143 of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Lebanon ....... ae 1 ete 27 
Saudi Arabia 324 619 ... ... Commerce. 
Palestine ...... ein eee eae 161 Tot. flour 
Afghanistan ... 224 re 231 ose Flour Wheat & wheat 
| arr 18,542 10,499 1,408 2,081 100-lb. In terms 
Pakistan ...... ‘ 312 ase + nih sacks bu. wheat -———bu.——, 
EE 3. 05s <a0% 2.706. 376 1048..... 75,055 176,376 327,503 603,879 
Br. Malaya ... see Date 543 650 1947..... 76,367 179,462 169,094 348,556 
Neth. E. Indies... a at! a oe 49,661 116,703 187,155 303,858 
Philippines a3 ete BARB SOGR . 4068...-0% 24,518 57,617 128,764 186,381 
| 3,147 1,651 1,077 1,036 1944..... 16,917 39,755 10,029 49,784 
Soe : £816 100 TOU. 3048...<<. 13,107 30,801 11,841 42,642 
Hong Kong a a3 436 10 1942..... 8,599 20,208 6,615 26,823 
CS eee 13,622 32,267 2,987 3,819 1941..... 11,484 26,987 13,109 40,096 
Fr. Morocco .. 318 ons” 302 85 1940..... 11,317 26,695 14,379 40,974 
Algeria: ........ 1,032 6,960 107 ae i as de 15,194 35,705 63,214 98,919 
Egypt ......... eee 474 see 535 1938..... 10,245 24,004 86,902 110,946 
r. W. Africa 108 S30. 3832 1987..... 8,751 20,539 34,848 55,387 
Cameroon ...... eae see 16 cos) Eee ens 7,203 16,906 1,879 18,784 
Madeira Islds. 316 161 tee eee 1935..... 6,476 15,198 233 15,431 
Fr. Eq. Africa. eee eee 17 ses 19008 Mis 8,159 19,150 16,970 36,120 
Gold Coast .... eee eee 7 Hh 2088 ..0i 7,767 18,230 7,983 26,213 
Other Br. West 8698 5 tess 11,358 26,657 54,879 81,536 
Africa ...... eee tee 16 1 | eee 18,922 44,408 80,311 124,719 
Angola ........ vee eee eee 56 = 1930..... 25,598 60,076 87,774 147,850 
Port. Guiana .. eee eee 47 73 4 «61989..... 26,779 62,850 90,130 152,980 
Liberia ........ tee tee 6 hae ER 23,230 64,519 96,290 150,809 
Belgian Congo . tee see 90 oF GARR, as 25,133 68,986 168,307 227,293 
Mozambique ... see 112 141 = 1926..... 23,226 654,510 138,276 192,785 
U. of 8. Africa 349 10 mee - SUR es 21,793 61,147 86,526 137,673 
Others ........ 17 Sh... O60... -6T.. 9008. «6. 31,340 73,554 166,302 239,856 
1923..... 31,968 75,026 98,533 173,559 
Totals ...... 175,106 304,688 83,124 78,493 1922..... 29,449 69,115 164,692 233,807 





to Various Countries 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 


US. Semolina Exports 


Note: In pounds, 000’s omitted. Source: 
ment of Commerce. 








1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Netherlands .........+.- 110 soe aoe dee eee eee eee use are 
OPWAY = cccccccccccsces 139 es jee ese a0e 1,109 1,646 
pA" * SPerivrrerii cre eae oo 2,721 36,144 16,998 2,006 ewe cee obe 
Costa Rica .....-.+++s 702 967 98 ee0 eee éee eas ove 60 
Panama, Rep. of ...... 216 226 166 ov sb vor aie ose 60 
CUBR cc ccccesccseescsce 76 80 39 ese ees eee a as 
Dominican Rep. ......- 59 ous F 321 50 490 548 
Neth. W. Indies ...... 12 18 15 oak aed eke rT Or eae 
Coloma cc cccscccccss 66 102 80 60 341 420 120 180 732 
Venezuela .....eseecees 40 59 8 1 21 111 8 12 18 
MABGDE ccc cccsvedvesces 1,300 168 ee vr eee eee ri ots ves 
Palestine .....-6+.++4+6 ove bo ooo eee Pre ane 110 
ED oon ¥ 0-00.25 0-e0 008 be toe 66 eam 22 80 
Poland & Danzig ...... + Jen a's 580 Pry nae 
MO@ZICO .ocssccccccseces ee re eee eas TT eee 440 
Fr. W. Africa s 16,418 564,026 17,090 10,218 19,951 280 
Belgian Congo . 5 1 224 oiee 108 oop ase eée 
Denmark .....+.e++e++- e Sb 498 vee 
BOSH .ncccccccccvececs eee coe 220 600 
Portugal ......ccceeeees 432 ase 123 dae 
BOO cbs cevoccvcccderss eos ae 9,945 19,150 
WERROO ccc vcccsivcccsecs one one él eas des és 3,61 ede 
Other countries ........ §1 61 3 1 137 375 44 12 
Totals -.....-60+6- 2,776 1,681 3,131 62,848 71,523 21,134 11,880 36,706 22,090 
Lend lease .....+..++.. ve eds 2,721 52,562 71,024 19,096 1,540 eas one 
oo 7) Arr 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to U. 8 
armed forces abroad. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


U.S. Exports of Feeds to Various Countries 


Note: In tons, 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


MIXED DAIRY AND POULTRY FEEDS 
#1944 *1945 *1946 *1947 *1948 

Iceland .... 131 175 56 6,605 6,339 
Canada .... 683 417 3,802 
Br. Honduras 27 28 
Costa Rica . 473 218 
Guatemala . 2 11 10 
Honduras .. 23 944 124 
Pan, C. Zone ... 336 865 
Pan., Rep. of 770 850 
Greenland .. 40 
Mexico .... 1,042 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador 3,539 752 905 
Bermuda ..2,734 3,061 2,610 
Bahamas ..1,514 1,354 2,389 
Jamaica .... oe 1 8 
Trinidad & 

Tobago .. 679 
Dom, Rep. . P 
Barbados ... 
Palestine 
Cuba 
Curacao... 
Fr. W. Indies 
Chile 
Colombia 
Greece 
Peru 
Yugoslavia 
Venezuela 
Norway 
Sweden 
Albania . 
Phil. Rep. as 
Netherlands. - 30, 614 
Liberia .... 34 42 
Belgium . 38,481 
France 13,068 
Czecho- 

slovakia .. ... 54 255 
Poland vt 197 379 eee awe 
Oth. countries 1 1 8 98 157 


1,073 


Totals « £1, 1,409 95,200 33,981 61,800 43,476 
OTHER PREPARED MIXED FEEDS 
"1944 *1945 *1946 *%1947 ve 
ine awe 16 

Canada 1,315 2, 598 4,538 2,260 
Costa Rica . q 14 18 231 298 
Guatemala . ... oes . 196 ees 
Panama C.Z. oes 271 309 234 
Panama Rep. 113 563 379 
Mexico 3 44 76 39 
Jamaica ... : eee eee 32 eee 
Curacao ° 1 31 56 
Dom. Rep ose 28 eee oes 
Fr. W. Indies gon ade 
Chile 
Colombia 
Venezuela .. 
Phil. Rep. 
Honduras 
Bermuda ° 
Bahamas ... 
Cuba 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador 687 
Palestine 
Hungary ... 
Netherlands. 
Trinidad 
Denmark 
France 
Belgium 
Japan ose rT eee 
Oth. countries 7 30 22 


i) 
on 


w 


20 


. ro) 
* SOenwar 





Totals ...4, 377° 1,795 3,724 17,798 


WHEAT FEEDS, BRAN, MIDDLINGS, ETC. 
"1944 *1945 *1946 *1947 *1948 

Canada .... 134 54 13 62 27 

Honduras .. ... ees eee 2 ose 

Panama C.Z. 27 81 54 56 81 

Panama Rep. ... 87 jas 41 60 

Greenland . 22 25 ose oe 

Mexico .... 13 2 §1 ome 

Jamaica ... ... ‘ee eee eee 135 

Cuba 1,090 2,073 

eve vee 29 eee 

Venezuela .... eae . 469 

Netherlands. one oe eos 

Phil, Mem «be pa ped 10 

Newfoundland 

& Labrador 1,338 

Bermuda ... 9 

Curacao .... 

Greece 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

Costa Rica . 

Iceland 

India 

Belg. Congo. 

Bahamas 

Oth, countries 


Totals --2,907 1,570 319 


OTHER FEEDS 
"1945 *1946 *1947 
eee 118 2,112 
7,523 
3,882 


6,386 


Iceland ° 
U.K. oes 91 
Canada 3,400 2,140 
Costa Rica. ... 34 cee aia 
Belgium .. 6,059 
Switzerland. e's eee es 3,749 
BOGESVE §ccoe eee eee eee 161 
Brazil ee eee ee 
Panama C.Z 

Panama Rep. 
Greenland 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

& Labrador 
Bermuda ... 

Bahamas 
Denmark 


France 
Curacao 
Dom. Rep. . 
Fr. W. Indies 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Venezuela 
Poland 

Phil. 

Italy 
Czecho- 


1,351 


slovakia .. ... PTT 1 ees 
Yugoslavia .... 163 
Trinidad & 

Tobago ... oie 2 13 
Greece oe ° 37 ove 
8s. os exe ove 92 189 
U.S.S.R. '3,966 eo eee a-sie 
Netherlands. ee see ee oee 94 
Germany ... ... Jue binws eas 36 
Austria .. oe ous aes ons 278 
Oth. countries. 5 6 7 73 162 





Totals 4, 815 8,854 9,869 41,921 12,455 
*Includes Lend Lease and UNRRA ship- 
ments, 





Canadian Exports 


Note: Wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat, by crop years ending July 31, 
in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

47-48 '46-'47 '45-'46 °44-'45 °43-'44 
Aug. .. 18,140 17,339 48,074 24,620 27,717 
Sept. .. 15,990 11,338 34,428 25,027 22,215 
Oct. ... 17,204 23,663 36,139 25,210 23,845 
Nov. ... 22,763 23,008 42,817 26,723 23,189 
Dec. ... 20,717 17,488 42,443 16,391 25,420 
Jan. ... 15,961 20,406 20,373 16,605 30,197 
Feb. ... 10,743 13,639 14,959 20,144 33,525 
March . 15,058 14,085 20,075 19,371 27,906 
April .. 9,965 12,152 20,095 24,114 41,316 
May ... 19,924 28,701 23,003 55,065 36,658 
June .. 15,881 31,594 14,718 40,629 26,336 
July ... 17,129 26,404 18,910 48,710 25,431 





199,475 239,807 336,034 342,609 343,755 





U.S. Trade in Soybeans 
Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Exports Imports 
1948 96 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
1938 





Definition of Osnaburg 


Osnaburg is a heavy, coarsely woven 
cloth made of short staple cotton fibers 
too short to be used in sheeting. Construc- 
tion of goods is described in terms of the 
number of yards to the pound: 37" 4.00 yd. 
means 4 yd. of 37” material to the pound. 


U.S. Trade in Oilcake, Meal 


Note: In tons, 000’s omitted. Source: 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


LINSEED OILCAKE AND OILCAKE MEAL 

Exports Imports 

26 18,245 

42 

2 249 

7,450 

6,640 

1,407 

593 
1,278 
4,826 
7,783 


COTTONSEED OILCAKE AND OILCAKE 


36,798 

22,043 

43,267 

80,656 

96,993 

1,501 66,603 
1,121 coos 
648 45,729 
1,187 45,219 
6,980 4,998 
47,237 3,296 


SOYBEAN OILCAKE AND OILCAKE 


4,150 
14,019 
12,615 
13,135 


April 26, 1949 


U.S. Corn Exports to Various Countries 


Note: By years, in bushels of 56 Ib., 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1948 1947 1946 1945 


80 ee i 
2,841 768 ee 
3,878 474 1,967 
Brazil .......+-+ oe ee oe 
Br. East Africa. ee ee oe 
Eire 3 ana oe ee 
China ... 5 ‘ 
Colombia ¢e 20 
Canada 10,430 
Costa » send oad ee “s PT 
CUBR cccccccces. 1 10 
Czechoslovakia ‘ ee 320 
Denmark 337 ee 
Egypt ... 

Finland 
France 


2,379 


Greece 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Panama 

Philippine Rep. 

Port. Asia ... 

Poland & Danzig 

Portugal ee 

South Rhodesia . oe oe oe 

Rumania ee ee 

Sweden ° ee 

a ape oces 20 20 

U. K. 7,022 
12 

Venezuela ...... ee ee 

Yugoslavia ee eb 674 180 

Other countries . 44 18 


9, + 
3, 970 72 


Lend Lease 


en ia basal 15.529 10,231 


1944 


4,274 


* 


852 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 


4,795 14,725 
“ - ‘3 ‘ 


2,803 4,849 


339 
240278 H' 
4,852 13,914 9,604 
ms a A: “1 122 

ay eee See 7 36 


5,133 9,798 19,350 eer siiegrte — 
1,124 294 10,552 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend asa euperts ont do net include cetgmente ‘to U. 8 


armed forces abroad. 





U.S. Rye Exports to Various Countries 


Note: By years, in bushels of 56 Ib., 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1948 1947 1946 1945 
Austria 5 ee 11 
Belgjum 
Canada ° 
Czechoslovakia 


1,746 
1,595 


U. K. 
Yugoslavia 
All others 


1,110 
*Less than 600 bu. 


1,753 3,176 5,004 


1944 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
ee 2 336 
i 1,301 


421 


41 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports but do not include shipments to the U. 8. 


armed forces abroad. 





U.S. Oats Exports to Various Countries 


Note: By years, in bushels of 32 Ib., 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1947 1946 1945 
Belgium ... 350 217 «2,479 
Br. W. . 1 ee oe os 
4 5 7 
Canada .... ee 3 2 
Cuba ... 23 
Dominican Rep. .. 22 21 
Denmark os ée ee 
Ecuador s 
Colombia . ee 
Finland 
Fr. Morocco ..... 
Germany 
Czechoslovakia 


45 
423 
13 


28 
Netherlands 
Newfoundland . 

& Labrador . 6 23 
Panama, Rep. of. 37 
Philippine Rep. .. ee 1 
Poland ae 12 

- 6 390 

Un. of 8. Africa.. ee 579 3,267 
Portugal a wii 1 
Sweden os 556 575 
Switzerland 691 1,646 
U. K. ee 633 ee os 
ee we 3 
Venezuela 93 25 2 
Other countries .. 13 30 13 
—_ 25,507 3,617 
571 1,808 

6,024 742 


Totals 
Lend Lease 
UNRRA 


1944 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
99 
4 


aa 
7 5 


121 226 8,517 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease enpézte ‘put a not enctinde shtgmente to the vs 


armed forces abroad. *Less than 600 bu. 





~_ —) 


°° Sweweormer we Mees es * @wwe @ 


e @@@e * ¢ 


_ ocr 





April 26, 1949 


Note: By crop years ending July 31, 
in barrels, 000’s omitted. Source: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 
fe Bh wcnvceve 8,552,546 17,873,862 6,190,175 
Ametralia 6... sceesse severe 1,530 
Aden ..... oss 100 oevece eeccce 
Br. E. Africa 1,675 1,734 198,286 
Br. 8. Africa 14,278 104,191 391,714 
Gambia ...... 1,046 3,190 2,206 
Nigeria ...... 2,329 7,916 4,285 
Gold Coast .. 14,871 18,266 4,635 
Sierra Leone 17,943 26,518 24,260 
so. Rhodesia cstcee.- >. wp eee 534 
Bermuda 26,478 30,018 22,651 
Emdia ..j.ceee 927,680 384,549 ..++6- 
COYION .c.ceee svvvee 37,926 188,562 
Straits Set. .. éenees 19,641 35 
Br. Malaya .. .+++-- 32,883 =. cccnce 
Br. Guiana 200,191 198,785 130,338 
Br. Honduras . 7,690 14,092 8,30 
Br. W. Indies 1,174,835 1,418,415 1,303,635 
BBIFe 2 ncccccecs 243,415 354,010 =... a eee 
Gibraltar ..... 274 31,433 « 48,232 
Hong Kong .. 8,340 38,667 193,289 
EMER) es ocides's) cadene 15,561 7,101 
Newfoundland. 385,678 301,256 473,218 
Palestine ..... 8,086 sncvee 57,176 
Total Br. 

Empire ...11,581,405 10,901,912 9,250,479 
DA: o  céé 0 |. enebes .. eeepc 5,709 
Austria ...... 6,461 5,560 eaeeue 
Belgium ..... 77,396 32,135 146,74 
Belgian Congo 6,239 19,242 10,758 
Bolivia ...+.. «dees ) rr ery. ° 
Brazil .......- 176,516 447,854 273,001 
PE cia atis  sebees:  cendus 216 
GRIMM ..2.000% 35,431 1,411,033 223,708 
Colombia ..... 554 11,899 6,712 
Costa Rica ... 24,919 44,395 25,779 
OUDE .icecsess 92,995 14,428 10,541 
Czechoslovakia ...«... 42,878 32,675 
Denmark . 3,688 1,240 = a never 
Ecuador ...... 11,311 39,479 10,825 
Bgypt ....++-+. 31,888 449,964 405,335 
Brrr eee TO. ssvsse 
France .....* 149,347 53,781 11,429 
Fr. Africa ... 1,268 7,547 15,691 
Fr. Guiana ... 6,312 19,097 7,653 


Fr. W. Indies. 43,587 105,746 85,484 


St. Pierre and 


Miquelon 3,550 3,297 3,204 
Germany ..... 129,145 255,232 256,647 
Greece ......- 4,252 189,572 70,644 
Greenland- 

Iceland 36,689 62,910 66,554 
Guatemala ... 15,453 29,483 36,643 
SE “ere 0'0'0's re 23,088" 39,546 43,314 
Honduras .... 3,926 6,902 2,958 
Iraq-Iran .... seeees st avses 17,040 
Btely .ccccecee 418,698 1,458,586 1,096,150 
Liberia ....... 2,692 2,643 1,680 
Mexico ....6++ cesses 1.069 = an caves 
Morocco ......- eo eee 44,201 
Netherlands 55,350 5,455 1,208 
Neth. E. Indies 6,647 40,080 12,766 
Neth. Guiana . 22,965 32,991 26,040 
Neth. W. Indies 40,984 40,248 43,358 
Nicaragua 4,709 8,864 5,246 
Norway ...... 316,684 621.196 273,524 
Panama ...... 19,411 31,490 20,312 
POPU ..ccccees 2,163 3,135 13,070 
POGME ccccccs sbower 37,308 97,073 
Portugal ..... 16,379 50,963 23,341 
Azores and 

Maderia .... 10,997 18,507 4,684 
Port. Africa .. 12,824 14,937 30,143 
Port. Asia ... 4,177 5,412 561 
MO, ck cssce .. ospees severe 152,221 
Salvador ..... 3,713 7,252 2,750 
San Domingo. 29,069 45,229 40,843 
Pn: ssisesss © poe. eee, \seeas 
Canary Islands... .. 3,960 42,776 
Switzerland ... 58,803 5,518 1,792 
Syria ...cgsde 72,328 25,408 on eees 
United States. 187 1,253 155,971 
Alaska ....... 113 149 17 
Am. Virgin Is. 1,258 3,560 2,691 
Philippine Is. . 135,265 658,339 411,619 
Venezuela 157,053 335,995 154,826 
Yugoslavia ... sss. 548 107,571 





Total foreign 
countries . 2,324,709 6,758,197 4,535,698 





Grand Total . .13,906,114 17,660,109 13,786,177 





U.S. Wheat, Flour Exports 
Note: Exports of wheat and flour 
under the Department of the Army 
Civilian Supply Program. Source: Bu- 
reau of the Census, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce. 











Wheat Wheat flour 
bu. sacks 

8,690,796 2,691,716 

12,874,749 $21,723 

4,896,185 2,388,765 

4,997,742 2,206,507 

4,558,028 1,519,662 

12,854,277 3,494,693 

20,873,382 2,664,140 

19,863,011 2,599,070 

September ....... 12,379,196 1,397,969 

October -..«+« 15,007,944 835,664 

November ....... 8,318,088 578,893 

December 6,022,812 593,490 

Wetete ...2.s.60 131,246,210 21,692,292 

MOE. coocvsinte 101,804,653 24,487,776 
1948 to— 

Germany ........ 103,248,909 13,463,048 

Austria ........- SP eer 

0 Pee 24,268,168 7,271,834 

k's ottweanne 3,728,133 957,410 

eens ...-.. . -131,246,210 21,692,292 
1947 to— 

Germany ........ 63,489,641 17,277,463 

Austria ..... -.++ 1,500,946 555,897 

PT Cee 1,567,266 464,162 

PE so dpccecn ee 33,383,972 5,810,184 

Moree .......--0. 1,862,828 380,070 





- 101,804,653 24,487,776 









Canadian Wheat Flour Exports" 


U.S. Exports by Crop Years 
Note: Wheat, flour and grain exports 


by crop years, ending June 30. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Wheat, bu. Flour, sacks 

=. A +ee+ 304,688,000 78,493,000 
TT PEP Tee +++ 176,106,000 83,124,000 
1946........... 226,260,000 40,607,000 
pS ey eae - 19,019,000 16,135,000 
TEBE. sb ccces sees 11,942,000 16,350,000 
1943..... aeenas 6,555,000 11,196,000 
1942........... 123,632,000 9,773,000 
1941........... 10,810,000 12,405,000 
1940...... e+eee 23,636,000 12,777,000 
1939........... 84,539,000 13,009,000 
1938........... 83,740,000 9,780,000 
BEV ec csccccsese 3,168,000 7,681,000 
BOSS. wc cescccee 311,000 6,513,000 
2988. cévccvcese 3,019,000 7,720,000 
1934........... 18,799,000 7,591,000 
Pt ee er 20,887,000 8,481,000 
1932.........+. 96,621,000 16,380,000 
19381..........- 76,365,000 23,044,000 
BOR i cccccece ++ 92,175,000 25,468,000 
1929.........-. 103,113,651 25,260,000 
1928........... 145,998,768 25,130,636 
1927......2.+++ 166,249,930 26,234,649 
1926........... 63,188,602 18,701,928 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 

Years ending 
June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1948....... 16,725 30,543 
10,226 105,192 
13,010 
1945....... 775 15,297 260 1,747 
1944....... 404 Soe * 338 110 
1943....... 418 9,997 278 15 








12,505 


*Not available. 





U.S. Crop Year Agency Exports 
Note: Wheat flour, semolina and 
macaroni in terms of wheat in bush- 
els, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 
Exports and Ship its by Ag i 
Agencies and 
products 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 
Exports, PMA Non-civilian Relief: 
Wheat and flour.. 222,677 174,464 245,724 


Semolina and 
macaroni ...... 341 77 358 








BGR... 0.0490» sig05 223,018 174,541 246,082 
Commercial Non-Civilian Relief: 
Wheat and flour. 86,583 132,803 97,686 
Semolina and 
macaroni ...... 408 2,561 5,999 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


U.S. Wheat Flour Exports 
Note: Flour exports to noncontiguous 
territories in sacks. These figures are 
not included in the tables showing 
total export shipments from the U.S. 
Since March, 1948, Alaska and Ha- 
wali exports are not reported. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Puerto Virgin 
1948 Alaska Rico Isids. Samoa Hawaii 


Jan. .. 2,795 93,159 3,782 872 23,240 
Feb. .. 3,620 98,692 1,886 440 27,658 
Mech. . 4,548 84,267 1,953 40 17,714 
Apr. .. .... 105,053 6,106 18 ese 
May .. 93,782 3,536 80 


June. .... 82,802 3,065 380 


July .. 67,549 2,172 420 
' Sper 71,342 1,407 100 
Sept. . tues 90,991 4,294 
ah ..od | asee 94,566 3,919 
Nov. .. ia 88,585 1,066 .... 
Dec. .. esse 129,642 56,292 805 





Totals. 10,963 1,100,330 37,478 3,155 68,612 
1947.. 81,383 1,144,818 32,799 2,205 342,371 
1946.. 88,724 1,248,202 36,850 3,191 409,517 


1945.. 72,212 630,046 21,115 - 211,686 
1944.. 120,924 2.894 Be eev0e 7,518 
1943.. 84,701 6,164 469 .... 5,562 
1942.. 117,310 761,413 30,600 .... 75,298 

Canton 
Wake Enderbury 

Guam Islds. Islds. 

2948... ccoce 11,342 29 10 


1947... cece. 7,885 45 30 





U.S. Millfeed Imports 


Note: Bran, shorts and other by- 
product feeds, including feeds ground 
from bonded wheat, in tons. Source: 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





With- Direct 
drawn impor- 
from bond tations Total 
1948 TTT 70,376 70,376 
5,459 47,480 52,939 
62,955 115,029 177,984 
82,670 52,431 135,001 
89,433 54,439 143,872 
68,366 87,398 155,764 
89,757 182,504 272,261 
89,048 335,099 424,147 
82,678 403,233 485,911 
117,662 341,295 458,957 
30,568 27,826 58,394 
131,320 170,257 301,571 
103,307 270,274 373,581 
EE 82.102 256.558 338,660 


*No milling in bond reported during 1948. 
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Argentine Flour Exports 


Note: In metric tons. Source: Office 
of International Trade, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Country 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
GW, @ wes 955 7 3 >> eee 
Germany .. .... 1 esse cous 
BOOIBIGM bo chick ‘pecs wees eooe 1,336 
Bolivia ...19,679 20,796 16,628 12,022. .... 
Brazil .... 8,726 14,341 65,627 50,887 9,483 
Chile ..... 5,282 6,643 6,751 3,379 .... 
Ecuador .. .... 6,932 1,265 ae 
Spain ..... 768 507 637 595 2,850 
France .... 12 184 332 88 14 
Greece .... 16 15 15 coves 
Japan .... «ss. 1 eeee ee 
Norway ... 3 5 16 22 
Netherlands 8 24 18 23 
COPTOM: cece cee sens 23 629 
Other 8S. A, 

ok. cake 6 aces oes eoes Beat 
Repub. of 

Panama. BBS. scoide wees sens 
Paraguay . 3,104 9,541 7,017 4,097 
POTE .cecce 36 4,292 3,007 16 
Poland ease Sens cone 
Portugal .. 55 226 30 GAS . sede 
UW. Es ddacs 704 3,810 70,048 42,158 15,732 
Rumania cas | cons 76 OO secs 
Sweden ... 134 60 5,244 4,263 ~ 
Uruguay .. 228 55 coos over 
Colombia . 227 165 naive 10 
Netherlands 

Poss. in 

Cen. Am. .... 135 cous eoce coos 
Switzerland 1,789 602 ° 2 ve0 122 
Venezuela . 7,757 3,231 oe tee 
Sp. Poss. in 

Africa .. 1,683 2,610 713 esos 
Tangier ... 417 1,215 3,637 7,023 
Port. Poss. 

in Africa 7,001 8,460 4,131 2,140 
Union of So. 

Africa .. 842 1,610 405 5,409 
Fr. Poss. in 

Cem. Am. 144 .<.. 
Surinam .. .... 22 cece oes 
To order .. 46,602 22,574 
Other 

GOUMEFIOR. 200s seve 368 16 1,423 





Total .. 59,729 85,291 221,575 178,912 33,197 

Exports for 1947: 15,400 metric tons (pre- 
liminary). 1948: 11,587 metric tons (Jan.- 
Nov.). Figures are not available by country 
of destination for 1947 and 1948. 





Canadian Flour to Philippines 


Note: In barrels. Source: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


1947-48...... 135,265 1942-43...... ...... 
1946-47...... 658,339 1941-42...... 45,649 
1945-46...... 411,619 1940-41...... 145,802 
1944-45...... 44,689 1939-40...... 146,777 
1943-44. ....6 coves 














EN 
WG) 
pet IN en 

















BOOMS ascctusess 86,991 135,364 103,685 
Civilian Relief, Wheat and Flour: 
PMA procured 46,500 86,867 136,209 
Military procured. 34,177 
Civilian relief, 
semolina and 
macaroni ...... 456 23 





Total civilian relief 81,133 86,890 136,209 





Total exports ... 391,142 396,795 485,976 





Shipments 
commercial* ..... 4,002 3,938 ° 3,568 





Total Exports and 











shipments - 395,144 400,733 489,544 
Exports and Ship ts by Products 
Exports: 
WHS kécve cates 273,144 198,810 304,687 
BP Sicevevrosee 116,793 195,301 174,932 
Total wheat and 
SE: Suciceeas 389,937 394,111 479,619 
Semolina and 
macaroni ....... 1,205 2,684 6,357 
Total exports .. 391,142 396,795 485,976 
Shipments: 
WEEE. nc edanccaive 117 168 88 
UEEEY daw obeaceep-ec 3,885 3,770 3,480 





Total shipments ... 
Total exports and 
shipments - 395,144 400,733 489,544 

Macaroni and semolina include macaroni 
products in terms of wheat. 

*To Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Vir- 
gin Islands. Prepared from reports of Bu- 
reau of Census, Department of Agriculture 
and National Defense Administration. 


4,002 3,938 3,568 





Canada Flour to Newfoundland 


Note: By crop years ending July 31, 
in barrels. Source: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


1947-48...... 385,678 1941-42...... 402,992 
1946-47...... 301,256 1940-41...... 319,394 
1945-46...... 473,218 1939-40...... 323,829 
1944-45...... 353,103 1938-39...... 294,391 





Ss Za 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Freight, Custom House and Ship Brokers 
INSURANCE 
Correspondence Solicited 
SHIPPING AGENTS to the 
EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


Barr Shipping Company 
HARRY K. BARR, PRES. 
25 Broadway 
New York City 4, N. Y. 





















































Codes: A. B. C. 5th Ed. 
Bentley and Appendix 
Acme 





Comm. Venn. Handelmiy 


v/h Osieck & Co. 


(Established 1854) 
AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND), P. O. BOX 84 


Importers of Flour, Bakery Ingredients, 
and All Kinds of Foodstuffs 


Cable Address: “Osieck,” AMSTERDAM 








U.S. Flour, Grain Imports 
Note: 000’s omitted. Source: Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 


Commerce. 
on Wheat, bu.— 
Milled in bond 








Wheat Domes- --for export— 

flour, tie con- To To all 

Year— sacks sumption Cuba others 
TO4E8... 0008 7 24 eee ove 
| See 2 22 107 110 
2946...... 4 138 310 6,066 
Tt Pee 31 4,869 25 11,408 
BOGE. ccs 80 110,528 849 9,917 
1943...... 56 49,206 3,160 6,188 
oo) ee 91 961 3,321 5,043 
1941...... 10 895 1,813 8,405 
| Se 147 379 2,457 6,197 
1939...... 172 394 2,598 7,756 
eer 143 48 839 2,942 
,: Pee 49 8,684 3,281 6,751 
BOS e ccese 980 34,170 4,095 9,216 
Pe 88408 25 27,439 3,913 7,518 
ere 2 7,736 3,446 7,360 
1933...... 2 31 2,733 7,554 
Oo es ee 3 2,592 7,431 
eee in 43 e.. 15,648 
| Bee 4 21 e.. 19,968 
1929 1 30 °. 14,546 
1928...... 12 199 ®, 18,649 
a 10 6 *, 11,747 

*Included in all others. 

Bbl. ————————Bushels— oon 

Rye Flax- 


flour Rye Corn Barley Oats seed 


1948... .. .. 2,027 1,048 13,116 117,060 
1947.. .. 818 622 141 730 282 
1946.. .. 1,096 783 4,411 2,556 3,462 
1945.. .. 3,046 259 17,743 54,161 3,796 
1944.. .. 10,845 9,166 42,289 80,049 10,739 
1943.. .. 2,071 211 44,607 76,784 10,624 
1942.. .. 408 586 6,387 9,527 13,729 
1941.. .. 9,866 786 898 6,021 21,122 
1940.. .. 60 1,621 1,406 12,151 11,825 
1939 ; °, 490 776 4,293 16,028 
1938.. .. oe 404 126 7 ee 
1937.. .. 207 86,337 10,384 58 

1936. 1 3,889 31,471 8,144 149 ee 
1935.. .. 9,643 43,242 4,840 10,107 17,560 
1934.. 5 7,622 2,959 6,580 5,580 14,170 
1933.. 11 8,006 160 e.. 132 13,825 
1932.. .. ee 344 °. 59 7,919 
1931... .. 81 618 Ws 576 14,480 
1930.. .. 7 1,556 °, 183 12,622 
1929.. .. es 407 °, 112 24,243 
1928.. .. 2 565 * 489 17,579 
1937.. .. -» 56,458 9%, 85 21,821 


*Too small to be reported separately. 





U.S. Wheat, Flour Imports 


Note: By crop years ending June 30. 
Source: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 


Flour, sacks Wheat, bu. 
3,000 143,000 
2,018,000 
13,494,000 
61,367,000 
151,365 
8,533,000 
15,396,000 
10,732,000 
10,094,000 
9,236,000 
3,421,000 
47,731,000 
46,472,000 
*25,116,000 
111,490,437 
9,379,000 
12,884,908 
19,053,000 
12,948,000 
21,429,774 
15,706,784 
13,235,260 
15,597,187 
6,169,193 
27,283,906 
18,012,540 
14,465,509 
51,004,024 


*Including 14,052,000 bus for domestic con- 
sumption, of which 8,146,000 was for feéd. 
tIncluding 149,000 bu. for domestic con- 
sumption, of which 6,000 was for feed. 


1946-47. ......665 3,000 
33,000 
83,000 
41,707 





U.S. Macaroni Exports 
Note: Macaroni and macaroni prod- 
ucts, in pounds, 000’s omitted. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

1948 1947 1946 1945 








Canada ..... 1,086 1 68 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador 47 183 ee 25 
Mexico ..... 724 955 75 1,054 
Guatemala .. 52 40 os 16 
Salvador... 32 21 rT 12 
Nicaragua .. 51 56 10 42 
Costa Rica . 99 125 2 84 
Panama Rep. 318 269 28 242 
Panama C.Z. 742 758 56 338 
ae 781 1,488 30 330 
BEERS ccvweces 113 99 13 71 
Dom. Rep. . 654 495 52 135 
Curacao .... 119 67 9 88 
Colombia ... 17 50 4 15 
Venezuela .. 182 90 2 21 
er 2,296 2,380 ee 
We ae ceewes 101 107 es 
 , rere 4 442 156 
Netherlands. 288 457 e* 
Germany 4,761 10 ee ee 
Austria ..... 2,379 61 oe ee 
Switzerland.. 8,441 4,424 es 
Portugal ... 423 9,845 552 5,023 
BO sesncece 176,649 19,122 - 
Greece ...... 19,067 11,896 6 2,814 
SPF vecoces 32 526 1 ee 
8S. Arabia ... 366 307 8 312 
Phil. Rep. . 594 3,258 223 986 
Hong Kong . 125 175 22 24 
a wa ‘ 40 117 
ere wees 72 54 ee es 
Tangier .... 118 22 wh 36 
Belg. Congo. 101 140 24 181 
Un. 8S. Africa 262 359 vs 45 
Others ..... 3,718 15,276 474 477 

Totals .... 223,732 74,634 1,788 12,556 





U.S. Grain Exports 
Note: By calendar years, in bushels, 
000’s omitted. Source: Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1948... 23,604 14,349 1,110 13,617 
1947... 87,628 6,071 1,753 1,138 
1946... 15,572 25,507 3,176 1,407 
1945... 15,529 3,617 5,004 2,809 
1944... 10,231 292 47 306 
1943... 5,133 121 78 407 
1942... 9,798 416 11 827 
1941... 19,350 530 13 1,218 
1940... 38,317 186 890 1,403 
1939... 32,117 226 84 5,410 
1938... 147,505 8,517 3,347 16,130 
1937... 5,834 6,728 4,262 11,473 
1936... 524 617 6 7,377 
1935... 177 563 5 7,607 
1934... 2,987 141 6 5,447 
1933... 5,365 1,476 40 7,142 
1932... 7,886 3,486 1,096 7,043 
1931... 2,700 2,121 12 7,861 
1930... 6,369 1,501 266 9,874 
1929... 33,745 6,609 3,434 29,623 
1928... 25,799 10,421 14,499 51,676 
1927... 13,428 10,053 35,941 37,973 
1926... 23,064 11,395 11,941 13,569 
1925... 12,762 29,443 28,675 29,089 
1924... 18,336 3,983 35,666 20,179 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 26,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 67,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 





Definitions and Standards of 
Identity for Corn Products 


Regulations fixing and establishing defini- 
tions and standards of identity for corn 
products became effective Aug. 11, 1947. 
These regulations were published in the 
Federal Register May 13, 1947, as 12 F. R. 
3110-12, under Title’ 21, Food and Drugs, 
Chapter I, Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Security Agency (Docket No. FDC- 
447), Part 15. Copies of the regulation 
may be obtained from the Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Standards of identity are fixed in the 
order for the following products: white 
corn meal, yellow corn meal, bolted white 
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-CCC Flour, Wheat Purchases and Exports 
Note: Stocks, purchases, exports and inventories. Source: USDA. 
Flour, grits, 











meal & re- Grain 
*Wheat lated products Corn Oats *Barley sorghums 
(bu.) (Ib.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (cwt.) 
Inventory, June 30, 1948 32,889,959 296,296,566. = .52.- 1,678 Pe eee 
Purchases, July 1, 1948- 2 
Dec. $1, 1948 ...:... 184,177,733 1,262,940,434 9,975,556 3,561,839 13,437,386 6,255,902 
—_, seeeeeeeegees 217,067,692 1,458,078,982 9,975,556 3,563,517 13,773,334 6,255,902 
SS: 
Sales, July 1, 1948- 
Dec. 31, 1948 ..... 173,762,288 1,310,797,984 6,805,720 1,556,147 11,712,095 5,782,142 
Inventory adjustments . £32,090 266,507 7,180 3,101 aes 
Betad ccccsesecece + 174,294,278 1,311,064,491 6,812,900 1,559,248 11,715,594 6,782,142 
Inventory Dec. 31, 1948 42 773,314 147,014,491 3,162,656 2,004,269 2,057,740 473,760 


*Includes small quantities of wheat and barley acquired under the price support 


program. 





PMA Flour, Cereal, Grain and Feed Purchases 


Note: Purchases for supply program, price support and other purposes. 


Source: USDA 


Cereal Foods, sacks 1948 1947 
Flour, white, plain 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 


and enriched . 32,026,989 36,328,430 26,781,478 13,193,851 7,094,909 10,406,055 4,959,407 
Flour, whole wheat 

(graham) ..... 1,236,000 oo¥e eeve co aa. 
VFlour, TY@ ....000. 160,000 44,800 527,113 b.e6 444,158 197,680 
Corn meal ....... 56,000 60,000 115,291 144,879 48,655 489,016 
Durum granular 

(semolina) 70,000 
Corn grits ....... 24,000 
Rolled or flaked oats 279,000 

Bulk Grains, bu. 

(000’s omitted) 
Wheat .....eseeee 313,632 274,165 111,846 21,887 4,403 772 101 
COFM coccccccceces 21,151 64,379 11,325 15,881 1,858 owes 227 
Barley ...... ee 1€,770 24,025 2,985 Sense 6oa0 ons a 
Cate cccccccccees 6,225 7,954 5,374 158 49 102 306 
Grain sorghums 13,091 5,936 seed cees ohes sean aie o 
ME Gektubh secant. 3,217 19 aaa othe ities oes abe 
Milo, yellow ...... oean eevee cose 4,955 163 432 119 
Dairy feeds, mixed éuer 590 2,330 71,796 10,360 15,641 6,950 
Barley ....seceeees cess eces 35 12,511 14,100 11,580 dae 
Wheat bran ...... é ée% 66 714 91 2,495 2,040 699 
Wheat mill run obese eases 70 2,073 8,135 7,913 8,091 
Wheat shorts .... ° 404 1,755 oeen cata 
Wheat middlings eves eee 230 2,631 2,204 
Alfalfa meal ...... 974 1,114 3,693 2,200 1,100 
Linseed meal esee 200 2,148 2,007 375 
Soybean meal 10 10,970 7,320 44 ore 





corn meal, bolted yellow corn meal, de- 
germinated white corn meal, degermed 
white corn meal, degerminated yellow corn 
meal, degermed yellow corn meal, self- 
rising white corn meal, self-rising yellow 
corn meal, white corn flour, yellow corn 
flour, grits, corn grits, hominy grits, yel- 
low grits, yellow corn grits, yellow hominy 
grits, quick grits, quick cooking grits, en- 
riched corn meal and enriched corn grits. 

With the establishment of the standards 
for enriched corn products the minimum 
and maximum quantities of vitamins and 
iron enrichment required are uniformly 
established for all the states. 





Foreign Abbreviations 


Abbreviations, normally encountered when 
corresponding with European firms, are as 
follows: 

A/B or Aktiebolag or Aktiebolaget — 
Swedish for limited liability company. 

A-G or Actiengesellschaft — German for 
limitéd liability company. 

A/S or Aktieselskab or Aktieselskabet— 
Danish for limited liability company. 

A/S or Aktieselskab—Norwegian for lim- 
ited liability company. 

Cia—lItalian for company. 

Cie—French for company. 

Aan de firma—Dutch equivalent for to the 
firm. 

De Heeren—Dutch equivalent for Messrs. 

Di fu (as part of a name)—Italian equiv- 
alent for (son of the late or deceased). 

Ditta—Italian equivalent for commercial 
house. 

Efft. or 
cessors. 

Ezn, Azn, etc.—Dutch suffix to surnames, 
first letter indicating paternal first name, 
“gn” meaning zoon or son. 

Fils—French for son or sons. 

Figli—Italian for sons. 

Figlio—Italian for son. 

Firma (Associazione di Mercanti)—lItalian 
for firm, also German. 

Fratelli or Frili—lItalian for brothers. 

Freres—French for brothers. 

Gebroeders or Gebrs.—Dutch for brothers. 

Gebruder—German for brothers. 

Gesellschaft—German for company. 

G.m.b.h. or Gesellschaft mit beschrankter 
Haftung—German for limited liability com- 
pany. 

Hermanos or Hnos.—Spanish for brothers. 

Hijo—Spanish for son (plural, hijos). 

Kauppa—Finnish for company. 

Ltd. or Limited—English term for lim- 
ited liability company. 

Maatschappij—Dutch for company. 

Nachf or Machfolee—German for suc- 
cessors. 

N. V. Handelmaatschappij or Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Handelmaatschappij — Dutch 
for limited liability company. 

O/Y or Osakeyhtio—Finnish for limited 
liability company. 

Pty.—Proprietary. 

Sohn—German for son (plural, soehne). 

Senor, Don—Spanish for Mr. 

Senores—Spanish for Messrs. 

Signor .or Sig.—lItalian for Mr. 

Signores or Sigg.—lItalian for Messrs. 

Societa Anonima—lItalian.for limited lia- 
bility company. ; 

Societe Anonyme—French for limited lia- 
bility company. ee 

Viuda de—Spanish for “widow of.” 


Efterfolgere—Danish for suc- 


V/h or voorheen—Dutch for formerly. 
y or e—Spanish for and. 
Zoon—Dutch for son. 





Argentine Wheat Exports 
Note: In metric tons. Source: Office of 
International Trade, U.S. Department 





of Commerce. 1946 1947 1948 
United Kingdom 186,431 451,748 46,937 
Ireland ........ Oc icevs 50,000 74,999 
WYOAMNCO .cccvcce 131,836 Tees 3 bag éae 
Belgium ...... 39,996 20,301 81,808 
Czechoslovakia .  .sseee sevens 15,000 
SOE .cccccersve 110,060 384,182 640,786 
Netherlands 10,200 25,002 ...... 
Norway ....... pe eee Py ae ee 
Sweden ....... 24,135 52,288 4,196 
Greece ......... eT TST 2,086 6 veecs. 
Serer eee 297,997 374,722 389,054 
Portugal ...... O. wees 50,580 47,490 
Switzerland 30,743 64,000 180,483 
Rest of Europe. 81,376. sesese. seceo- 
UPUBUBY wcccces veccce 01,468 ...... 
Chile ....... ace oboe ° 99,829 ...... 
|. SPs eo 20,633 9,358 
ME: be: 0 ieee 153,532 403,505 304,334 
CORAM 1656. s | Pe escce Feces 15,058 

TOM. adcdsicios fLecgooe 92,950 96,739 
Other Ss. A 

Republics .... tN, ) Meee e a. eee 
BED Sos caccces -énghes 50,000 242,381 
Other countries. $0,240 =. ..00e eecees 

BOO. saccades 1,358,212 2,239,746 2,148,625 


*Included with Rest of Europe. 
tIncluded in Other 8S. A. Republics. 





For Additional Facts: 
Topical Index, Pages 74-80 


Grain Section, Pages 33-48 
Elevators and Capacities 
Grain Receipts and Ship- 

ments 
Contract Grades of Grain 
Corn and Wheat Standards 
Stocks, Distribution and 
Supply 

Baking Section, Pages 29-32 
State Bread Laws 
Industrial Movies 


Trade Associations and 


Officers - Pages 70-73 
Foreign Section, Pages 67-74 
Crops . 


Packaging Regulations 
Bleaching Regulations 
Self - rising Flour Regula- 
- tions 
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TT HE year 1948 will go down in the history of the baking industry 

as the year in which the first national consumer advertising spon- 
sored by the industry-wide promotional program appeared. It was 
also the year in which hearings were resumed on the proposed 


standards for bread, the preliminary steps to the promulgation of a. 


set of standards by which the industry was to live in the future. 

The year 1948 will also be remembered as the year in which the 
price of bread again became a political football in a presidential 
election campaign. an 


Fe. 8 * 


The first national consumer advertisements of the Bakers of 
America Program—called the Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram at that time—appeared in March of 1948. Because of the gov- 
ernment’s wheat conservation program, the theme of the first ad- 
vertisements was “Handle With Care.” This theme was soon 
changed to more direct sales appeals and the promotional program, 
the first such industry-wide program ever attempted by bakers, gath- 
ered strength and was given the green light at the November con- 
vention of the American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. Plans for a 
greatly expanded program were presented and approved and it 
looked as though the Bakers of America Program was a permanent 
fixture in the baking industry. 


* * * 


The hearings on the definitions and standards of identity for 
bread and related products were reopened Nov. 30 in Washington, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Following a recess from Dec. 15 to Jan. 25, the hear- 
ings continued into 1949. Previously, hearings were held in 1941 and 
1943 and on the basis of evidence received a proposed order. was 
published in the Federal Register of Aug. 3, 1943. Exceptions to the 
proposed order were filed, but promulgation of a final order was 
postponed due to emergency conditions. The renewal of: hearings 


brought a succession of scientific and technical witnesses ayk0" gave 


their opinions on controversial issues. A bread standards advisory 
committee of the American Bakers Assn. represented the baking 
industry at the hearings. Following completion of the testimony, the 
evidence was to be studied by officials of the Food and Drug, Ad- 
ministration as the next step toward the promulgation of a’set ‘of 


standards. 
* * * 


In the presidential election campaign, administration officials at- 
tacked the baking industry, charging that the price of bread had not 
been lowered while the price of wheat had fallen. The American 
Bakers Assn., hailing what it termed a “remarkable achievement 
in resisting inflationary pressures,” asserted that bread bakers had 
held the Iie on prices more successfully than any other major 
food industry. 

In the meantime, progress was being made in other phases of 
the baking industry. During 1948 the first of the proposed research 


projects in baking industry problems—the study of staling—was of- . 


ficially approved by the Marketing and Research Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago was appointed to handle the project, undertaken 
under the Marketing and Research Act of 1946. Nutritional prog- 
ress was also made, with two states — Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island—being added to the list in which enrichment of white bread 
and rolls is mandatory. 

Progress in 1948 was made also in the sales of bakery products. 
Surveys indicated that dollar sales in the baking industry were up 
approximately 2% over 1947, although profits were down some 5%. 





USS. Average Retail Price of White Bread 


Note: In leading cities per pound (baked weight) of white bread, in cents. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Year— Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Av’ge 
AGEs Sh cbs ciowes 13.8 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 
IE cee csccces 11.6 11.7 12.1 12.6 12.4 ° 12.6 12.6 12.6 12.6 12.7 13.4 13.6 12.5 
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ROO s occ ecccccee 8.7 G87: &8T GT ST S97 87 87 87° 87 SFY G9 8.7 
REN 506 56460 60 |< ie * ee * i * i © i <A Re © ee eS Re X ie © 8.1 
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TIE 3 hoe * Sen ~~ ee A A i A ee A ee 2  % 7.9 
Py Serer re 88 88 88 88 88 88 87 86 83 82 81 £81 8.6 
PPP TTT 82 82 82 83 86 $86 838 88 88 88 88 8.8 8.6 
Ms i.s sccecese 86 83 82 82 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 8.2 
Mines 0 tee seae 6 $3 83 82 +%83 #83 #+%82 82 #823 #838 +83 86 8.6 8.3 
MB ei cvevececes 79 #79 #79 80 80 8.1 82 83 83 383 #83 84 °&8.3 
BS 666 S000 case 65 66 65 66 66 66 7.2 7.5 17.7 7.9 80 7.9 7.1 
See Tw 2S CS Cs Ca CE C0 @€8 648 49 48. af 7.0 
WTB sic ceccvicece Gs -oo° te Ct CP Qe. tse 8608 TS SUS CUS 7.7 





Laws Governing the Sale of Bread 


‘ ALABAMA * -p2 

AH bréad mustbe enriched except bread 
made from the entire wheat berry with no 
parts of the wheat removed, bread made 
from mixtures of white flour and whole 
wheat flour and specialty breads. It is 
unlawful to sell or offer for sale any en- 
riched bread which fails to conform to 
the labeling requirements of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, ‘and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder. (See 
page 4.) Bread must be wrapped or pack- 
aged individually or in unit quantities and 
sealed. The wrapper must enclose or have 
printed or stamped thereon the name and 
address of the baker. 


ARIZONA 


The manufacture and sale of bakery 
products must be so conducted as to pre- 
vent the dissemination of disease. No bak- 
ery product may be returned after pur- 
chase, or accepted or exchanged after sale. 
The vehicles and receptacles in which bak- 
ery products are transported must be in a 
clean and wholesome condition; containers 
and places where bakery products are kept 
or exposed for sale must be kept well 
covered and properly ventilated. Wrapped 
bread need not otherwise be covered. Bread 
must not be placed in any box or recep- 
tacle with any other article of food. A 
loaf of bread, sold, offered or exposed for 
sale, as fresh bread, must weigh: 1 Ib., 1% 
lb. or multiples of 11b.; determined by 
the average of not less than 20 loaves of 
1 unit, of one kind of bread, weighed with 
or without wrappers and not less than 12 
hours after baking. When twin or multiple 
loaves are wrapped at the place where 
baked, or sold to the consumer wrapped 
and undivided, the loaf must conform to 
the weight requirements, and if unwrapped 
or divided prior to sale each unit must 
conform to weight requirements. A _ toler- 
ance in excess of the standard weight is 
allowed of 1 oz. on 11b. loaves; 1% oz. on 
1% Ib. loaves, 2 oz. on loaves weighing 2 
lb. or more. No tolerance below the stand- 
ard weight is allowed. Supervising authori- 
ty: State. Department of..Health, Phoenix. 


* ARKANSAS 


Bread when displayed must be placed in 
tight cases or otherwise protected and 


when transported must be suitably wrapped 
or packed in clean containers at the shop 
or plant where baked. It is unlawful for 
any person to manufacture, bake, sell or 
offer for sale or to receive in interstate 
shipment for sale for human consumption, 
any bread, except 100% whole wheat, un- 
less it has been enriched in accordance with 
the definition of enriched bread as promul- 
gated by the Federal Security Agency. 
The label must conform to the require- 
ments of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. (See page 4.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Bread sold in wrappings must have on the 
body of the wrapping in letters so as to be 
clear and legible to the buyer and in a 
color contrasting with the background, the 
words “standard loaf” and “standard large 
loaf.” “Standard loaf’? must weigh not less 
than 15 oz. and not more than 17 oz, 
“Standard large loaf’? must weigh not less 
than 22% oz. and not over 25% oz. Each 
unit of a twin or multiple loaf must con- 
form to the standard weights specified 
for standard loaf or standard large loaf or 
any multiple of either of such weight. 


COLORADO 


Before bread is taken from the bakeshop, 
each loaf or double loaf must be placed in 
a suitable paper bag or be securely wrapped 
with clean glazed paper. Bread at all 
times must be thoroughly protected from 
contamination. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bread wrapped in paper or other mate- 
rial must have on the outside of the 
wrapper a plain statement of weight; if un- 
wrapped, each loaf must have either a 
pan impression of the weight or a label 
attached to the loaf on which its weight 
is plainly printed. Bread must weigh 1 Ib., 
1% Ib. or some multiple of 1 Ib. No loaf 
must vary more than 1 oz. per pound from 
the standard or marked weight within 
12 hours after baking. All bread wrappers 
must be printed with the name and address 
of the baker. The baker who sells in bulk 
through stores must furnish suitable wrap- 
pers bearing the name and address of the 








TRICOL 


TrRICOL is especially 
made to impart balanced 
flavor and sweetness 
to golden brown breads. 


Write for practical information 
and formulas 
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Packers of ali grades of Molasses and Syrups 
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Nulomoline is a freshness-retaining sugar. 
quality and checks the staling of cakes, cookies, and icings. 


Nulomoline is the original standardized invert sugar, made for 

and used by bakers for more than 31 years. 

Packed in barrels, drums, half-barrels, and 50-pound pails. 
Write us for details 


It improves the 
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manufacturer for use of the retailer in 
packaging bread for retail sale. 


DELAWARE 


All bread made from wheat flour in 
whole or in part must weigh at least 1 
Ib. avoirdupois. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Every loaf of bread manufactured for 
sale, sold or exposed for sale must have 
affixed in a conspicuous place, a label at 
least 1 in, square or 1 in. in diameter, on 
which must be printed in plain bold face 
jothic type not smaller than 12 pt., the 
weight of the loaf in black ink on white 
paper. The business name and address of 
the baker must be plainly printed on each 
label. Standard loaf sizes are % Ib., 1 Ib. 
or multiples of 1 Ib. 


FLORIDA 


Shipping baskets and other containers 
for transporting bread must be kept clean 
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and used for no other purpose than the 
distribution of bakery products. All ship- 
ping baskets must be lined with clean 
paper, ventilated and properly covered. The 
label must include name of product, name 
and address of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor and net weight. 


GEORGIA 


Label must state net weight and name 
and address of manufacturer. Statement 
may appear on the wrapper upon the top 
or side or if the bread is unwrapped on 
the label upon the bottom of the louf. 
Standard unit loaves are 1 Ib., 1% Ib., 2 
Ib., 3 Ib., 4 Ib. and 56 Ib. 


HAWAII 


Standard bread loaf sizes are: % Ib., 1 
Ib., 1% Ib., 2 Ib. or other Ib. weights. Varia- 
tions at the rate of 1 oz. per Ib. over and 
1 oz. per Ib. under the specified weights 
are permitted in individual loaves, but the 
average weight of not less than 25 loaves 


of any one unit of any one kind must 
not be less than the weight prescribed. 
Twin or multiple loaves may be sold pro- 
vided they conform to the weight require- 


ments. 
IDAHO 


A whole loaf of bread for sale must 
weigh not less than 16 oz. 24 hours after 
baking. Bread, unless composed in chief 
parts of rye and maize, must be sold in 
whole or half loaves and not otherwise. 
Every loaf or half-loaf which does not 
weigh the full weight required must be 
plainly labeled with the exact weight. 


ILLINOIS 


If bread is wrapped the true quantity 
must be “plainly and conspicuously” 
marked on the outside in terms of weight. 
If unwrapped or wrapped in clear cello- 
phane, a small sticker giving the net 
weight and the name and address of the 
baker is accepted as a label. All bread 
must be sold by weight. 





RIEGEL-SEAL 


PRINTED TRANSPARENT 


BREADWRAP 


Made with an entirely new coating 
on a new type of Riegel base paper. 


Riegel-Seal combines production efficiency with economy 


and sales appeal. It works perfectly at high speed on any 


type wrapping machine, without special cleanup 


or adjustment. You'll like the high gloss . . . the transparency 


... and the sales value of an overall printed 


transparent wrap that will promote your brand name in 


store and home. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


April 26, 1949 


INDIANA 


All white bread and rolls must be en- 
riched to conform to definition and stand- 
ard of identity in effect for enriched prod- 
ucts and must conform to the labeling re- 
quirements of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder (see page 4). The label 
requirement does not apply to white bread 
or rolls which bears no labeling of any 
kind and which is sold directly to the 
consumer by the manufacturer. Loaves of 
bread must be of the following standard 
weights and no other: % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., 
1% Ib., 2 Ib. and some whole multiple of 
1 Ib. Allowable tolerances and variations 
must not exceed 1 oz. per Ib. over or 1 oz. 
per Ib. under the standard unit weight. 
Each loaf must bear a label in a “con- 
spicuous place,’’ which states “plainly and 
distinctly” the weight together with the 
business name of the baker or manufac- 
turer. In case of wrapped bread this in- 
formation must be stated) upon the wrapper 
of each loaf in a “conspicuous position 
unobscured by the folds of the wrapper’; 
if unwrapped, the information must be 
stated upon label, affixed to the loaf which 
is no larger than 1 by 1% in. in size and 
no smaller than 1 in. by % in. 


IOWA 


There must be printed upon the wrap- 
per of each loaf of bread in a “plain con- 
spicuous” type the name and address of 
the manufacturer and the weight of the 
loaf. Bread manufactured, offered or ex- 
posed for sale must be one of the follow- 
ing standard weights and no other: % Ib, 
1 Ib., 1% Ib., 1% Ib., or multiples of 1 Ib. 
In the case of twin or multiple loaves the 
weight specified must apply to the combined 
weight of the two units. 


KANSAS 


Bread must be wrapped in clean unuse: 
paper, unprinted or printed on one side 
only, or placed in a bag which must hx 
sealed or closed. A loaf of bread for sal: 
must weigh 2 lb. Bread, unless composed 
in chief part of rye or maize, may be soli 
in whole, half and quarter loaves. Ever 
loaf, half-loaf or quarter-loaf which does 
not weigh the full weight must be plain! 
labeled with the exact weight. 


KENTUCKY 


No person may manufacture, bake, se!! 
or offer for sale for human consumption 
any bread unless it contains the vitamins 
and other ingredients necessary to make 
it conform ‘to the definition and standard 
of identity of enriched bread or enriched 
white bread as fixed and established by 
order of the Federal Security Agency and 
must conform to the labeling requirements 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. (See page 4.) 


LOUISIANA 


It is unlawful for any person to manu- 
facture, bake, sell or offer for sale or to 
receive in interstate commerce for sale for 
human consumption any bread, except bread 
which contains no wheat flour or is made 
from whole wheat flour, unless it is en- 
riched to conform to the definition and 
standard of identity of bread as promul- 
gated by the Federal Security Agency. And 
it must conform to the labeling require- 
ments of the State Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Law and the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. (See page 4.) All enriched 
bread, when wrapped, must be labeled “En- 
riched Bread.” 

MAINE 


All bread made for sale must be properly 
enclosed in a sanitary wrapper. All white 
bread and rolls must be enriched. 


MARYLAND 


Bread wrapping is not required, but i! 
wrapped the quantity of the contents must 
be plainly and conspicuously marked on th« 
outside in terms of weight. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


All white bread and rolls must be en 
riched to conform to the standard an: 
tolerances adopted under the provisions 0! 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
and the label for wrapped white brea: 
must conform to the labeling requirements. 
(See page 4.) Enriched bread must be s°o 
labeled. Bread must be sold by weight an: 
in units of 1 Ib., 1% Ib. and multiples of 
1 Ib. In multiple loaves each unit mus 
conform to the required weight. Uni‘ 
weights do not apply to fancy bread weigh 
ing less than 4 oz. nor to loaves bearin: 
in plain position a “plain statement of 
the weight of the loaf and name of th: 
manufacturer.” This information» may ap 
pear on the wrapper or if unwrapped b> 
means of a pan impression or label no' 
larger than 1 by 1% in. nor smaller than 


1 by 1% in. 
MICHIGAN 
All bread sold or offered for sale by re 
tafl food outlets must be standardized i: 
12 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 24 oz., and 32 oz. wit 
1 oz. tolerance. Wrapped bread must bea 
the “true net weight.” 


MINNESOTA 


Every loaf of bread offered for sal 
must bear a label giving the name an 
address of the baker and a statement o 
net weight. Standard sizes are: 1 Ib., 1% 
Ib. or any multiple of 1 Ib. This informa 
tion must be printed in type not smalle: 
than 8 pt. capitals. In the case of un 
wrapped bread the information may appee™ 
on a sticker label and in the case of 
wrapped bread either printed upon th: 
wrapper or if the wrapper consists of clear 
transparent wax paper or cellophane th: 
label must be inserted underneath the 
wrapper on top of the loaf. This insert 
label must be at least 2% by 3% in. 68° 
that it will not slip underneath loaf where 
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it cannot be seen and it must be printed In 
bold face type that will be readily legible 
through the wrapper. 


MISSISSIPPI 


All bread manufactured for sale must 
be identified by marking in legible letters 
the minimum weight thereof with the fol- 
jowing phrase “not less than.” All bread 
must be wrapped in clean paper, each loaf 
separately, before being distributed for 


sale. » 
MISSOURI 


There is no regulation requiring the 
wrapping of bread, but if wrapped it must 
bear a label containing the name and 
place of business of the manufacturer and 
an “accurate” statement of the weight. 


MONTANA 


Wrapped bread must be labeled in “plain, 
intelligible words and figures’ with a cor- 


-rect statement of the net weight. A loaf 


of bread for sale must weigh 8 hours after 
baking one of the following weights: 1 Ib., 
1% Ib., 2 1b., 3 Ib, 4 Ib, 5 Ib, 6 IDS or 
other multiple pound weights. Variations of 
1 oz. per lb. over and 1 oz. per Ib.. under 
are permitted in individual loaves but the 
average weight of 25 loaves of any one 
unit or of any one kind must be not less 
than the weight prescribed for such unit. 


NEBRASKA 


Every loaf of bread made for sale must 
be one of the following weights: % lb., 1 
ib, 1% Ib., 1% Ib., and exact multiples of 
1 ib. and no other weights. Each unit of a 
twin or multiple loaf must weigh one of the 
specified weights. The wrapper of each loaf 
of bread must have printed thereon in “plain 
conspicuous type” the weight of the loaf. 
‘Reasonable tolerances or variations are 


prescribed. 
NEVADA 


All bread manufactured, sold or offered 
for sale in the form of loaves must be one 
of the following standard weights: % Ib., 
i ib., 1% Ib., or multiples of 1 lb. with rea- 
sonable variations in excess and deficiency 
allowed. A weight statement is permitted 
on bread wrappers for standard pound 
loaves as follows: “Minimum Net Weight— 
15 oz.” In addition to the weight state- 
ment all bread must show the name of the 
manufacturer, packer or distributor and 
piace of business. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Before removal from the bakery section 
of an establishment, all loaves of bread 
must be wrapped in clean new paper, plain- 
ly showing its weight and the name of the 
manufacturer. All white bread must be en- 


riched. 
NEW JERSEY 


All bread must be sold by weight. The 
weight of all loaves offered for sale must 
be specified by the baker or dealer to 
the consumer, if the consumer requires it. 
Bread, wrapped at bakeries in wax paper 
or otherwise for sanitary or other pur- 
poses in advance of delivery or sale, is 
considered as food in packaged form and 
must be plainly labeled. White bread must 
be enriched. 


NEW MEXICO 


There is no specific regulation governing 
the sale of bread or requiring the wrap- 
ping of bread. 


NEW YORK 


Bread must not be manufactured for sale 
or sold or offered or exposed for sale 
otherwise tham by weight. Weight stand- 
ards are: 1 lb., 1% Ib., and multiples of 
1 Ib. Bach unit of a multiple loaf must 
conform to standard weight. Weights are 
determined by the average weight of not 
less than 6 loaves. Such weights do not ap- 
ply to loaves bearing in ‘‘a plain and con- 
spicuous” position a “plain statement’ of 
the net weight of the loaf and the name 
and address of the manufacturer upon the 
wrapper of each loaf if wrapped or if 
unwrapped upon a label affixed to the loaf 
in a sanitary manner. The statement upon 
the wrapper or labet must be in plain, 
heavy, Gothic capital letters and figures 
not less than 5/32 in. in height and so 
placed as to appear on the top or side and 
not upon the end or bottom of the loaf. 
Unwrapped bread that is labeled may have 
the label upon the bottom of the loaf. 
White bread must be enriched. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The net weight must be “plainly and 
conspicuously’’ marked on wrapped bread. 
All white bread including rolls and biscuits 
of the bread-dough type must be enriched. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A loaf of bread must weigh 16 oz., 24 oz., 
or a whole multiple of 16 oz. These weights 
apply alike to each unit or a twin or mul- 
tiple loaf. The required weight must as 
often be above as below the permissible 
weights. All white bread must be enriched. 


OHIO “ 

Every loaf of bread sold, manufactured 
for sale or exposed for sale must have 
affixed thereon a “plain statement in plain 
Position” of the weight of the loaf, the 
business mame and address of the maker, 
baker or manufacturer. In the case of 
Wrapped bread the information must be 
Stated on the wrapper of each loaf and in 
the case of unwrapped bread the informa- 
tiom must appear by means of a pan im- 
Pression or other mechanical means or 
may be stated on a label using plain legi- 
ble type. Bread must not be sold otherwise 
than by weight and in units of not less 


than 16 oz. 
OKLAHOMA 
Bread manufactured outside the state 
must have pasted on each loaf a label 
having printed thereon the date and the 





hour of the day it was baked. White bread 
must be enrich 


OREGON 


Bread baked for sale must be one of 
the following standard weights: 1 Ib., 1% 
lb., or multiples of 1 lb. The weight speci- 
fied applies to each unit of a twin or 
multiple loaf. Wrapped bread must be 
marked plainly with the net weight. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


All wrapped bread must bear in a clear 
and legible manner the name of the bakery 
manufacturing the product. The name must 
clearly indicate the identity of the bakery 
in such a manner that its individual regis- 
tration can be ascertained or the name and 
address of the distributor or wholesale 
dealer, preceded or followed by the words 
“Distributed by” or “Distributor” as the 
case may be. Packages bearing a packer’s, 
a distributor’s or wholesale dealer's name 
and address in lieu of the actual name of 
the bakery must bear a code identifying 
the manufacturer or bakery. When trans- 
parent wrappers are used the printed state- 
ment may be inserted in a conspicuous po- 
sition between the wrapper and the top 
of the loaf or printed on a band or wrap- 
per around the top of the loaf. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Wrapped bread must have printed there- 
on the name and address of the manufac- 
turer and the net weight. White bread 
must be enriched. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


All white bread sold, or offered for sale, 
must be enriched, and all enriched bread 
sold in the state must be labeled in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency (see page 4) gov- 
erning enriched bread sold in interstate 
trade. The requirements do not apply to 
bread made from the entire wheat with no 
parts of the wheat removed. A label must 
be on each individual loaf, either printed 
on the wrapper or on a band around the 
wrapped bread, or labeled by any other 
practical method. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


There must be printed on the wrapper of 
every loaf of bread in plain and conspicu- 
ous type not smaller than 10 pt. Gothic 
capital letters and figures the name and 
address of the manufacturer of the bread, 
the net weight of the loaf and descriptive 
name or term designating the kind of 
bread, if it is not white bread. The net 
weight must be expressed in terms of one 
of the standard units of weight or in lieu 
of statement of weight, by the words, 
“South Dakota standard weight loaf.’ This 
information must be shown upon that por- 
tion of the bread wrapper which can be 
easily seen or read by the consumer. If 
transparent wrapping material is used the 
information may be printed on a label 
and inserted between the loaf and wrap- 
ping. Standard weights for loaves of bread 
are: +1 lb., 1% Ib., and multiples of % Ib. 
All white bread must be enriched. 


TENNESSEE 


All bread sold, offered or exposed for 
sale in package form must carry the name 
of the product, name and address of the 
party responsible for placing it upon the 
market, correct weight and a complete list 
of the ingredients, 


TEXAS 


All bread must be enriched except bread 
made from whole wheat flour or bread 
which contains no wheat flour. It is un- 
lawful to sell or offer for sale enriched 
bread which fails to conform to the label- 
ing requirements of the State Food and 
Drug Act and of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act’ (see page 4) and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder. Bread 
to be sold must weigh one of the following 
standards of weight and no other: 1 Ib, 
(16 0z.), 1% Ib. (24 0oz.), 2 Ib. (32 oz.), 
3 ib. (48 oz.) or some other multiple of 
1 Ib. or 16 oz. 

: UTAH 


All bread must be sold only in loaves of 
1 lb». or multiples of 8 oz. in excess of 
1 Ib. Bach loaf must have attached there- 
to a label plainly showing its correct 
weight and the name of the manufacturer. 
The weight markings on bread must be of 
type at least % in. in height, in plain 
Gothic letters and placed in such a position 
as to be plainly seen and not obscured or 
surrounded by other designs or printing as 
to make it difficult to be read. 


VERMONT 


Each loaf of bread sold or for sale must 
be wrapped separately in waxed paper, 
tissue paper or some similar wrapper or 
sanitary container. Variations from the 
marked Weight may be as often above as 
below the marked weight and the average 
weight of all loaves of the same kind, not 
less than six in number available for 
weighing at the same time and place must 
at least equal the marked weight of such 


loaves. 
VIRGINIA 


All bread sold, offered or exposed for 
sale must have conspicuously affixed there- 
on a label printed in English in letters and 
figures not smaller than \ in. in height, 
the net weight of the loaf when baked and 
the name and address of the baker or 
manufacturer. Tolerances and variations of 
weight must not exceed 1 oz. on 1 Ib. loaves 
and 2 oz. on loaves weighing more than 


2 Ib. 
WASHINGTON 

All wrapped bread must have around it 
or attached thereto a label which properly 
indicates the weight and name and place 
of manufacture. A loaf of bread must 
weigh one of the following standard 
weights (12 hours after baking): 1 Ib., 
1% Ib., 2 Ib., 3 Ib. 4 Ib, & Ib. or other 
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Number of Bakeries, Employees, Costs in 1939 


Note: Biscuit and cracker bakeries not included. 1989 Census report most 


recent available. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
-——Reported by bakeries classified as——, 








Wholesale 
Total for and retail 
Item— the industry Wholesale only Retail only combined 
Number of establishments ..... eee 18,043 2, y 6,496 
Number of retail shops operated. . 5 orate s oieté 10,159 6,431 
Number of house-to-house retail 
routes operated .............:. , ae pe ee 8,003 10,418 
Proprietors and firm members 18,783 2,294 9,550 6,939 
Persons reported by manufacturing 
po 247,591 74,527 57,757 115,307 
Salaried officers of corporations 3,094 1,084 650 1,360 
Manufacturing— 
Salaried employees ....... 13,610 4,983 2,007 6,620 
Wage earners (average for 
TRO: YORE) cicccvacccave e 201,533 62,942 43,851 94,740 
pe Pr rere oe 24,720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
Construction ......seseeeeeees 1,007 387 88 632 
OERER 6c cos iio cccvctc pO re 3,627 993 800 1,834 
Salaries and wages, total ........ $330,665,684 $105,519,375 $69,731,789 $155,414,520 
Salaried officers ............. $12,666,456 $4,944,860 $1,959,252 $5,762,344 
Manufacturing—Salaries ...... $24,308,430 $9,428,155 $3,479,898 $11,400,377 
WOABOB ccccccccccccccesess $262,001,562 $83,379,584 $54,874,328 $123,747,650 
Dimtribetion. ..rvccccccccsccocce $26,289,702 $6,156,301 $8,470,426 $11,662,975 
Construction .......+. cr ecesee $1,510,628 $519,524 $175,218 $816,886 
BED cm wip: s 2 60:00 654 50'9.6 Obed eK 0 $3,888,906 $1,090,951 $772,667 $2,025,288 


Cost of materials, supplies, contain- 
ers, fuel, purchased electric ener- 
gy, and contract work, total... 


$567,427,173 


$175,728,839  $130,167,560 $261,530,774 





Materials, supplies, containers 
Fuel 


$539,981,125 


$168,173,424 $122,366,496 $249,441,205 


Rader ceehbebndebedeoreres $16,043,573 $4,410,811 $4,573,896 $7,058,866 

* Purchased electric energy $11,394,645 $3,144,604 $3,226,195. _ $5,023,846 
Contract Work ..-ccsrccccccsce ee Aber 3 $6,857 
Value of products .........2-+.05- $1,211,023,755  $384,763,786  $267,005,930  $559,254,039 


Value added by manufacturef 


$643,596,582 


$209,034,947 $136,838,370 $297,723,265 


{Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric 


energy, and contract work. 





Biscuit and Cracker Bakery Statistics 


Note: 1939 census report most recent available. Source: U.S. Bureau of the 


Census. 


Number of establishments ..........++ee00++ 






Salaried personnel* 


BOIMTIOSP FG: onc ss voce ns ct erivossesssscccecsoces 


Wage earners (average for the year)t 


Lf) 1f MPPEPLELETEEPL ATL TELL 


% increase 


Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric 


energy and contract workt 


Value of productst .......cccseeserevecce eoce 
Value added by manufacturef .......--e-055 


or de- 

1939 1937 crease (—) 

oetenbes 356 319 11.6 
2,388 3,086 —22.6 

$5,695,122 $6,505,246 —12.5 

29,173 28,791 1.3 

000s 600 $28,549,620 $28,640,534 —0.3 
ececwe'e's $82,049,455 $97,754,682 —16.1 
4 atowae $200,792,878 $208,297,832 —3.6 
ovbeeses $118,743,423 $110,543,150 7.4 


*No data for employees of central administrative offices are included, ¢Profits or losses 
cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data are collected for certain ex- 
pense items, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. tThe 
item for wage earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the 
year and includes both full-time anud part-time workers. The quotient obtained by dividing 
the amount of wages by the average number of wage earners should not, therefore, be 
accepted as representing the average wage received by full-time wage earners. {Value of 
products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. 





pound weights. All white bread must be 


enriched. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

All white bread, rolls and buns sold 
offered for sale must be enriched and must 
be labeled “Enriched Bread,” “Enriched 
Rolls” or “Enriched Buns.’’ A label must 
appear on each loaf either on the wrapper 
or on a band around the wrapped bread, or 
by any other practical means. 

WISCONSIN 

The standard weights for loaves of bread 
for sale, offered or exposed for sale are: 
1 Ib., 1% Ib. or multiples of 1 lb. There 
is no specific requirement that bread be 
wrapped. 

WYOMING 

All white bread must be enriched to 
conform to the definitions and standards 
of identity as fixed and established by the 
Federal Security Agency pursuant to the 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act (see page 4). Label must 
conform to its labeling requirements. 





Sales Contracts 


The Millers National Federation Sales 
Contract, the Bakery Flour Contract and 
the Uniform Sales Contract of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors have ap- 
peared in previous issues of the Almanack 
and may be consulted there by those who 
have occasion to examine them. Copies 
may be obtained upon request to The 
Northwestern Miller or any of its branch 
offices. 





For Additional Facts: 


Topical Index, Pages 74-80 


Flour Section, Pages 3-29 
Enrichment, Page 4 


Packaging and Labeling 
Laws, Page 4 

Flour Prices, Pages 6, 7 

Flour Production, Pages 
17-20 

Bibliography, Page 21 


Trade Associations and 
Officers - Pages 70-73 














Baking Schools 


American Institute of Baking, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 

Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Calif. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Boston Trade School Annex, Boston, Mass. 

Culinary School of New York, 135 E. 68th 
St., New York City. 

The Murrell Dobbins School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dover Area 
New Hampshire. 

Duluth Vocational School, Duluth, Minn. 

Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 818 Way- 
zata Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edison Vocational School, 1712 Harvard, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Emerson Vocational High School, 1405 
Sycamore 8t., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Food Trades Vocational High School, 208 
West 13th St., New York City. 

E. C. Goodwin Technical School, New 
Britain, Conn. 

The Iridor School, 831 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Joseph A. Lambeth, 4612 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

Manhattan Baking & Cooking School, 210 
West 82nd St., New York City. 

Milwaukee Vocational School, 
6th, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Munger Trade School, Detroit, Mich. 

National Baking School, 1315 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIL 

North Texas Agricultural College, Grand 
Prairie Division, Dallas, Texas. 

Oakland Trade School, East 10th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Branch, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Paul Revere Trade School, 135 Bernard 
St., Rochester, N.Y. 

San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco Junior College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

South Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, 


San Diego, 


Vocational School, Dover, 


1015 No. 


Okmulgee 


741-747 


Pa. 

Spokane Trade School, West 714 4th, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield Trade 
Mass. 

Sussex Avenue School, 275 Sussex Ave., 
Newark, N.J. 

Technical High School, Miami, Fla. 

Vocational High School, 3rd Ave. So. & 
llth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Wiggins Trade School, Venice Bivd. 
Olive & 17th Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wilton’s School of Cake Decorating, 6654 
8. Parnell, Chicago, Ill. 


School, Springfield, 
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Industrial Movies 


The following industrial movies are 
available from the firms and organ- 
izations designated below. They illus- 
trate many processes and techniques 


used in modern baking. 

AND 80 THEY LEARN—Nutritional edu- 
eation program—General Mills, Inc., Tom 
Hope, manager, film department. 

BREAD—16 mm, sound, black and white, 
1 reel. Apply to: Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


. 5 

THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER—1 large 
reel, length 1,600 ft. 16 mm. sound film, 
black and white. Approximate time for 
showing—45 min. By Swift & Co. Film 
portrays the necessity for balanced diet. 
It is a direct hit against food faddists. Ap- 
ply to: C. G, Harrel, Director, Department 
of Visual Education, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 208 Third Ave. S8.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. No rental charge. Also: 
Swift & Co., Refinery Department, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago 9, Tl. 

400 YEARS IN FOUR MINUTES—General 
Mills, Inc., Cake baking film. Tom Hope, 
manager, film department. 

HOLIDAY HAPPINESS—Color, sound mo- 
tion picture. Produced under the technical 
direction of G. H. Ekstedt, manager of the 
bakery production service department, 
Fleischmann division, Standard Brands, 
Inc. Covers every phase of cake decorating 
and icing for special occasions, Also shows 
how jelly transfers may be used for quick, 
inexpensive fancy designs. 

JUNGLE BREAD—Depicts the processes 
employed to make white bread by a primi- 
tive Dutch Guiana race. Expedition to pro- 
duce this film sponsored by Van de Kamp’'s 
Bakeries, Los Angeles. 

THE MARCH OF HEALTH—2 reels. 16 
mm, silent film. Approximate time for 
showing 30 min. Produced in England as 
a sound film, this picture was intended to 
show the nutritive value of bread and the 
economics of wheat milling and bread bak- 
ing in Britain. A print of the film was 
procured for showing in America, edited 
and titled and converted into a silent film. 
The revised film has merely been cut to 
remove portions specifically of interest to 
British audiences and titled to make it 
understandable and beneficial to American 
audiences. It covers not only bread mak- 
ing and the value of bread as food, but in a 
practical manner portrays very understand- 
ably some of the fundamentals of nutrition. 
Apply to: D. G. Harrel, Director, Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, 208 Third Ave. 8.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn, No rental charge. 

MORE POWER TO YOU—Sound and color 
film. Approximate time for showing 26 min. 
Produced by Caravel Films, Inc., for The 
National Bakery Division of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. Shows interior 
scenes of the 150-year-old Hook Mill at 
East Hampton, L.I. Story of the staff of 
life. Major emphasis has been placed on 
nutrition. Apply to: ¥.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., or 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIL, 
or 351 Turk S8t., San Francisco 2, +» or 
710 Burt Bidg., 1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 
1, Texas. 

PRINCIPLES OF BAKING — 16 mm, 
sound, black and white. 1 reel. Apply to 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

THE SCHOOL THAT LEARNED TO 

Film urges a wise selection of foods 
from each of the seven basic food groups 
every day. A General Mills, Inc., film pro- 
duced jointly with the University of Geor- 
gia. Filmed in the cotton mill village of 
East Griffin, Ga., and records an actual 
experience in community-wide support of 
a nutrition program. Time: 20 min. 16 mm. 
Color, sound. May be secured on a free 
loan basis from: Educational Services De- 
— General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SOMETHING YOU DIDN’T EAT—16 mm. 
Sound and technicolor. Produced by Walt 
Disney Productions. Cereal Institute, Inc., 
cooperated with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and Walt Disney in its produc- 
tion. Nutrition film. Apply to: Office of In- 
formation, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. Also: Association 
Films, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

STRANGE HUNGER—16 mm. sound film. 
Time: 30 min. By National Vitamin Founda- 
tion, Inc. Depicts the importance of vita- 
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mins in nutrition and how health is being 
improved by this knowledge. Available from 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

AMERICA’S BIGGEST BUSINESS—A 35 
mm. sound slide film, 25 min., designed 
especially for showings to high school, trade 
school and college audiences, particularly 
suitable. for showings to entire personnel 
of individual bakeries. Tells the story of 
the baking industry and the opportunities 
it offers to young men and women who 
are about to choose a career, or who have 
already chosen the baking industry as a 
career. In two parts, the first the story of 
the industry itself, and the second its op- 
portunities. Available from the 
Division, Standard Brands, Inc,, 595 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.W. 

The following industrial films may be 
obtained from Swift & Co., refinery eee Saget 
ment, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 

THE INSIDE STORY OF CAKE BAK- 
ING—16 mm. Sound. Colored. Time 30 
minutes. 1,600 feet. Shows the inside of a 
cake while it bakes due to the develop- 
ment of a new process called micro-baking 
which is combined with micro-photography. 
Shows what happens to the structure and 
texture of a cake while it bakes—why cer- 
tain ingredients combine to give desired 
results. 

WHITE MAGIC—16 mm, Black and white. 
Time 30 minutes. 1,600 feet. Tells of the 
quality of ingredients used by the baking 
industry and of the advantages to the 
housewife of using the baker for a source 
of baked items, 


The following industrial films are all 16 
mm., silent pictures. They may be obtained 
from Standard Brands, Inc., Home Office 
Library, New York, N. Y.: 

THE BUDDING OF YEAST CELLS— 
Time 6 minutes. 150 feet. Shows the re- 
production and growth of yeast from a 
single cell. Shows by time-lapse cinemicrog- 
raphy, the growth and reproduction of 
yeast from a single cell. Life processes 
of cells extending over a period of eight 
hours are condensed into a showing time 
of two minutes. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF 
YEAST—3 400-ft. reels. Time 45 minutes. 
Gives a clear picture of how yeast is pro- 
duced for commercial purposes. Special 
emphasis is placed on the production, clean- 
liness and efficiency and the testing of each 
batch to insure strength and uniformity. 
The various steps in the commercial pro- 
duction of yeast by modern methods are 
then shown. This film 


Special arrangement can be made for show- 
ing by a Fleischmann representative when 
the film is available. 

ENZYMES IN DOUGH FERMENTA- 
TIONS—3 400-ft. reels. Time 45 minutes. 
Technical film. Illustrates and explains 
the action of the principal enzymes in 
bread making and stresses the importance 
of malt of a low regulated diastatic con- 
tent in the production of uniform high 
quality bread. The film also points out 
how yeast raises and conditions the dough. 


The following industrial films are all 
l-reel, 16-mm., silent, black and white, 
unless otherwise indicated. They may be 
obtained from C. G. Harrel, director, de- 
partment of visual education, American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, 208 Third 
Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FERMENTATION TOLERANCE—2 reels. 
Time 30 minutes. By retarding motion this 
film portrays the relative rates of fermenta- 
tion due to increased percentages of yeast; 
the influence of temperature on fermenta- 
tion; the influence of atlequate supplies of 
available sugars on the rate of gas forma- 
tion. A technical film. 

GIVE US THIS DAY—THE sTORY OF 
BREAD—2 reels. Sound. Time 25 minutes. 
History, development, making scientific con- 
trol, food value, drama and romance of 
bread. Includes the story of enriched bread 
made with added vitamins and minerals 
natural to whole wheat. 
tained from: American Institute of Baking, 
135 Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN PIE CRUST 
MAKING—Time 20 minutes. Shows the 
methods of making three different types of 
pie crusts from one dough by means of 
different handling. It shows the correct and 
incorrect procedure from the weighing to 
the finished pies. Nontechnical film. 

IN THE DOUGH—2 reels. Time 30 min- 
utes. Sketches briefly the historical back- 
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Materials Consumed in Baking Industry 
Note: 1939 Census report latest available. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


FLOUR (IN BARRELS) 
-——Wheat flour——_—_, 


Total 
339,112 
120,784 
243,910 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 
District of Columbia 


383,958 
661,080 

84,545 
367,890 
472,404 
464,192 

86,201 


3,718,637 3, 
1,261,028 1, 


981,071 
407,955 
456,539 
596,034 
265,490 
904,823 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas ...« 

Utah 


790,358 
145,301 


123,935 
396,817 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 49,266 


White cluding graham) 


2,903,541 2, 


2,465,892 2, 
2,280,392 1, 


1,720,705 1, 


Whole-wheat (in- 

Other flour 
2,432 
2, 211 


Rye flour 

327,418 657 
109,783 
234,189 
538,529 
351,557 
560,265 

77,515 
334,468 
422,407 
445,690 

75,235 
254,009 
187,500 
897,787 
377,838 
435,800 
575,719 
245,206 
829,479 
195,738 
985,298 
692,408 
139,634 
614,176 
108,730 


39,654 





United States 


46,984,034 41, 





867,968 1,949,517 1,706,921 1,459,628 





ground of baking and then portrays the 
influence of the various ingredients con- 
tained in the: bread formula, illustrating 
their effect upon quality products. Also 
touches upon the influence of various ex- 
ternal factors which influence bread in its 
production. May also be obtained from: 
Standard Brands, Inc., Home Office Li- 
brary, New York, N. Y¥. The film is in 36 
mm. and 16 mm., silent or sound. 2 reels, 
silent, 16 or 35 mm. Time 30 minutes. 
1 reel, sound, 16 or 35 mm, Time 15- min- 
utes. 

MICROSCOPIC PLANT LIFE IN THE 
BAKESHOP —2 reels. Time 30 minutes. 
Portrays methods of propagation of mold; 
how mold spreads and the factors influ- 
encing and governing its growth from the 
spore stage. Methods of preventing mold 
growth are set forth with suggestions as 
to how the destruction of food—particu- 
larly bread—can be prevented. Part II of 
the film clearly describes yeast. 


ORNAMENTING AND DECORATING 
FANCY CAKES—Time 20 minutes. Shows 
how fancy cakes are decorated by the use 
of a tube and also with the partial use of 
ornaments previously made. About half of 
the film is in color and for this reason 
special application for showing under spe- 
cific conditions must be made. Nontechnical 
film. 

PRODUCTION OF 5¢ PIES — Colored. 
Time 15 minutes. Operations in a large 
modern pie bakery turning out a large 
production of small pie units. The film 
portrays the mechanics of handling the 
small pie units efficiently by means of 
modern machinery, including packaging. 

ROLLS IN THE MAKING—2 reels. Time 
25 minutes. Purpose of this film is to show 
the procedure for making up a variety of 
shapes of rolls. Film is of particular inter- 
est to those who desire to know more 
about the craftsmanship of baking and it 
is of particular interest to retail bakers. 
Included in the varieties are a few of the 
refrigerated types. 


THE STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD— 
3 reels. Time 45 minutes. 400 feet. His- 
torical introduction illustrating the bread 
of the ancients followed by the production 
of our present loaf of bread in a modern 
bakery. Each step in the bread-making 
process is covered, starting with the in- 
gredients going into the loaf and ending 
with the process of wrapping the baked 
loaf in a sanitary wrapper prior to de- 
livery, to the consumer. Nontechnical film. 
May also be obtained from: Standard 

Brands, — Home Library, New 
York, N. Y. 

STREAMLINE DOUGHNUT PRODUC- 
TION—Time 15 minutes. Visualizes how 
the baker met the production problem that 
arose with the amazing growth of dough- 
nut. sales. Practically every phase of the 
production activity is fully automatic. 





U.S. Larger Bakeries 


American Bakeries Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
American Stores, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Becker’s Bakery, Spartansburg, 8.C. 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Bluebird Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brockelman Bros., Inc., Fitchburg, 

Burney Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Burry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, 

Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
Pa. 

Claussen’s, H. H., Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

Colonial Baking Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

— Baking Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cushman & Hanscom, New York, N.Y. 

Dortch Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dugan Bros. of New York, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Ebinger, Brooklyn, 

Eddy Bakeries, Inc., Helena, Mont. 

Federal Bakeries, Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 

Feuchtenberger, L. D., Bakeries, Inc., Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

Freihofer, William, Baking Co., Inc., Phile 
delphia, Pa. 

General Baking Co., New York, N.Y. 

Gordon Baking Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Great A. & P. Tea Co., New York, N.Y. 

Grennan Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hardin’s Bakery, Meridian, Miss. 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, Mas: 

Helms Bakery, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Holzbeierlein, M., & Sons, Inc., 
ton, D.C. 

Horn & Hardart Co., Inc., New York, N.Y 

Horne Dairy Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, Mo 

Kern’s Bakery, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, Colo. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 
cisco, Cal. 

McGough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, Al: 

Macklem Baking Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Manischewitz, B., Co., Jersey City, N.J. 

Manor Baking Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Meads Bakery, Inc., Abilene, Texas. 

Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapid 
Mich. 

Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre Haute, In‘. 

National Biscuit Co., New York, . - 

New System Bakery Corp., Columbus, 

Nissen, John J., Baking Co., 

Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

Petersen, P. F., Baking Co., 
Neb. 

Piper, H., Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, Il. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., San Francisco, Cal, 

Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Smith's Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala. 

Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., Binghamton, N.) 

Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

a George F., & Co:, Inc., Brook 
yn, 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island, N.Y. 

United Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

United Biscuit Co. of America, Chicago, | 

- Van De Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakerie 

Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Vories Baking Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J. 

Ward Baking Co., New York, N.Y. 

White Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wolferman, Fred, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Zinsmaster- Baking Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Mass. 


Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, 


Washing- 


San Fran 


Ohi« 
Portland, Me. 


Inc., Omaha, 
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FACTS AND FIGURES on the GRAIN TRADE | 


HE year of 1948 was one of the most hectic in the history of 

organized grain trading. Prices covered probably the widest 

range ever experienced in a single year and the normal law of 
supply and demand had to contend with a motley array of govern- 
ment doings and unpredictable actions of Mother Nature, the like 
of which never had been experienced before and, dealers hope, 
may never come again. 

Prices started the year well above the $3 mark on wheat and the 
$2.80 mark on corn, the result of extremely high export goals for 
the former and the very sltert 1947 crop of the latter. Early in Janu- 
ary, 1948, some easiness began to generate. Domestic consumer re- 
sistance to the high price of bread and other food commodities in- 
fluenced Congress to take a hand in curbing the export program 
to the extent. that a minimum carryover of wheat of 150 million 
bushels would be assured at the end of the 1947-48 crop year June 
30, 1948. The short corn crop stretched farther than had been ex- 
pected, due to concerted conservation practices by the grain and 
feeding industries. Livestock and poultry populations had been 
materially reduced because of the high price of grains and other 
feeds. Millfeed had reached $80 ton and protein meals such as lin- 
seed meal had risen to $115 ton. 

On Feb. 4, 1948, a prominent food official of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration announced that the world food crisis had 
passed. Wheat broke 40c bu. and corn 32c¢ bu. in four days for the 
fastest and most extended decline in history. Flour dropped 65@75c 
sack. Moderate recoveries in prices followed the history-making 
decline, but the year’s highs were never approached and the general 
trend continued downward until low levels for cash wheat at Kansas 
City of $2.071,@2.08 were reached early in August. 

Chronological events which influenced the grain markets during 
the year began in January. The wheat export goal had been raised 
by the secretary of agriculture and the cabinet food committee to 
500 million bushels of wheat and flour. Congressional pressure cut it 
back to 450 million and specified a 150 million bushels minimum 
carry-over. After the February break, the secretary of agriculture 
raised the export goal to 500 million. 

The wheat crop in the Southwest, which had been seeded in dusty 
soil, came out of the winter with a crusted surface soil condition and 
continued drouth. Private estimators successively lowered their esti- 
mates of winter wheat production until the most pessimistic were 
talking only 125 million bushels for Kansas. During this crop scare 
period prices rebounded somewhat from the February break. 

Rains came in late April, the crusted topsoil was softened and 
the winter wheat crop started on the comeback trail. Then the 
é€xport goal was boosted to 577 million bushels of all grains and flour 
on May 4. The rains continued to fall in May—spotty, but timely, 
and the erop estimators began revising their pessimistic ideas. The 
rains continued to come at the right time in the winter wheat belt 
and in early June drouth breaking rains came to the northwestern 
spring wheat belt. 

Wheat prices came within the influence of the new crop in April, 
May and June. Corn continued strong, due to the scarcity of old 
crop grain, but the curtailed livestock and poultry numbers were 
having an effect in stretching the short corn supply. 

Meanwhile, the government planners had blamed the private 
grain trade for the excessively high prices which really had been 
brought about by the tremendous government export program. Then 
the planners blamed the grain speculators for the sharp break in 
prices. The pro and con discussions culminated in a demand by the 
Commodity Exchange Authority for margins of 33 1/3% of the mar- 
ket value on speculative grain trades. These high margins curtailed 
the fluidity of the futures markets to a point where normal hedging 
operations of millers and other processors were hampered. Later 
the exchanges abandoned the CEA margin controls and reduced 
margins by degrees until they were more in line with market values 
and trading volume. 

By June 10 the winter wheat crop had recovered to a point where 
the Crop Reporting Board estimated the outturn at 877,230,000 bu. 
and the spring wheat crop showed promise of 315.2 million, for an 
indicated total wheat crop of 1,192 million bushels. On June 22, 
Congress extended the grain price support program at 90% of parity 
until Jan. 1, 1950. On June 30, the 1948 wheat loan rate was set at 
$2 at the farm level, which figured out to $2.24 bu. at Kansas City, 
$2.29 at Chicago and $2.26 at Minneapolis. 

The winter wheat harvest began early. By the time cutting had 
reached northward into Kansas everyone was convinced that “mira- 
cle” yields were being obtained. The July 10 official crop report 
placed the winter wheat prospect as of July 1 at 951,958,000 bu. 
Spring wheat prospects had dropped to 298,793,000 bu. as a result 
of the earlier drouth, but the total wheat yield looked like 1,241,- 


751,000 bu. to the Crop Reporting Board on July 1. Prices still were 
sagging and were well below the loan level by early August, with 
the result that large amounts of new crop winter wheat began going 
under government loan. 

With the domestic supply picture changed by the “miracle” crop, 
government officials Aug. 10 announced September export quotas of 
grain of 1.8 million tons, an all-time monthly record up to that time. 
It was becoming evident that the export program might be used as a 
price supporting measure as well as a foreign rehabilitation program. 
Prices firmed up a little. : 

By Aug. 10, the official crop report raised the winter wheat pros- 
pect to 981,415,000 bu. and spring to 302.9 million, for a total wheat 
prospect of 1,284,000,000 bu. Corn had been benefited by the same 
rains that saved the wheat crop and a record yield of 3,506,363,000 
bu. of the feed grain was forecast in the Aug. 10 report. Corn prices 
began to decline toward a new crop basis. 

On Aug. 31, announcement was made that grain exports would 
be returned to private trade channels effective Dec. 1 in line with 
the congressional mandate to the ECA to allow private enterprise 
wherever possible in the administration of the Marshall Plan. Ex- 
tensive preparations were made by private exporters to get back into 
the business they had been shut out of throughout the war by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. monopoly. Many forward contracts with 
foreign importers had been made. 

Nov. 3 revealed the national election upset which returned Presi- 
dent Truman to office for another four years and changed the politi- 
cal complexions of both the House and Senate. Nov. 16, President 
Truman revoked the decision to return the export grain trade to 
private channels and the CCC monopoly was restored. The admin- 
istration had been reelected largely on promises to maintain high 
farm price guarantees and prices in the futures markets immediately 
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reflected the situation in an advance of 13c bu. between Nov. 


and Nov. 13. 
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Strikes of longshoremen on both the East.and West Coasts crip- 
’ pled the export program for over 80 days on the Pacific and about 
30 days on the Atlantic. These were settled in November and lift- 


ings were resumed at an accelerated pace. 


Farm selling of wheat in mid-December and some liquidation of 
loan wheat brought a lower price level just ahead of Christmas. 
Final reports on crop yields showed winter wheat outturn to be 
990,098,000 bu., spring wheat 298,308,000 bu. and total wheat 1,288,- 
406,000 bu. The corn crop had gone through to the tremendous total 
of 3,650,548,000 bu. Other crops had turned out well, with the result 
that the supply situation had changed from one of scarcity in the 
early part of 1948 to one of complete adequacy, if not surplus, by 
the close of the year. Not only that, but the pledges of high support 
prices by both national political parties had encouraged winter wheat 
farmers to put in 61,370,000 acres of winter wheat in the fall of 1948 
for 1949 harvesting, a gain of 3.2 million acres over the acreage 
sown in 1947 for 1948 harvesting. On such an acreage, the Dec. I, 
1948, condition indicated a 1949 winter wheat crop of 964,808,000 bu. 

Outlook for 1949 indicates a continuation of heavy exports dur- 
ing the 1949-50 crop year. Early estimates are for a total of 700 mil- 
lion bushels, made up of 500 million wheat and flour and 200 million 
coarse grains. There are indications, however, that the overseas 
outlets of U.S. grains may be decreasing, due to improved produc- 
tion in a number of war ravaged countries, shortage of dollar ex- 
change in cash paying nations and growing competition from other 
surplus grain producing countries such as Argentina, Canada, Aus- 


tralia and Russia. 


Promises to hold domestic farm supports at high levels may be 
difficult to keep. Another year of favorable growing weather could 
result in adding burdensome surpluses to the liberal carry-overs of 
wheat and corn which are in prospect for the end of the 1948-49 
crop year. One thing seems certain—U.S. government agencies will 
continue to occupy a prominent part in the grain merchandising and 
processing industries during 1949. Farmers may look forward to 
acreage controls for 1950 if 1949 proves to be another bumper 


crop year. 





U.S. Wheat Marketings by Farmers 


Note: Estimated percentage of wheat sold by farmers. 





June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1947-48..... 6.7 23.7 16.2 10.6 7.7 4.3 
1946-47..... 10.1 18.8 13.5 10.2 6.9 5.8 
1945-46...... 6.1 22.7 18.4 10.2 86 4.8 
1944-45...... 7.0 32.4 13.6 9.1 7.9 4.9 
1943-44...... 3.9 16.9 108 86 68 7.2 
1942-43 coe BS 2466 8.0 8.8 7.6 6.2 
1941-42...... 6.0 21.9 14.4 11.4 7.4 6.2 
1940-41...... 6.6 22.0 13.0 89 612 4.1 
1939-40...... 7.6 238.0 13.4 90 612 4.1 
1988-39...... 6.8 24.9 17.2 11.6 7.8 4.7 
1937-88...... 9.1 30.2 16.3 104 60 3.8 
1936-87...... 68 36.4 16.8 87 68 4.3 
1936-86...... 2.6 19.2 25.8 17.7 9.7 4.6 
1934-35.. 11.9 30.4 163 94 62 43 
1933-84..... . 93 21.9 19.8 138 7.0 6.0 
1932-38...... 4.9 186 19.3 140 79 6.6 
1931-32..... . 62 269 18.6 100 7.9 4.6 
1930-31...... 4.4 26.0 20.2 11.9 69 4.4 
1929-30...... 6.2 25.6 22.2 140 86 48 
1928-29... 1.4 18.8 18.4 17.38 12.0 7.2 
1927-28...... 2.7 165.1 18.0 19.8 12.6 7.8 
1926-27...... 1.7 22.2 20.8 1356 96 6.9 


Dec. Jan. 
3.4 6.5 
5.1 10.4 
3.6 8.1 
4.8 6.4 
8.3 10.1 
6.6 7.5 
6.1 6.2 
3.8 3.8 
6.2 3.5 
4.7 3.6 
40 3.8 
6.6 3.1 
3.8 3.7 
4.4 2.9 
3.7 3.9 
48 3.6 
4.5 3.9 
4.7 4.7 
456 3.1 
6.4 864.2 
6.3 64.5 
61 864.6 


Feb. Mch. 
3.5 3.5 
6.6 6.1 
3.2 2.0 
4.9 6.6 
72 662 
8.1 11.2 
6.1 5.1 
3.8 6.2 
6.6 7.9 
3.2 3.7 
3.9 3.3 
3.4 863.8 
2.5 3.4 
3.5 2.9 
3.4 «68.5 
3.8 3.5 
6.5 38.4 
48 3.6 
2.9 32.5 
4.2 3.6 
4.0 3.7 
4.7. 3.7 
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Sea- 
May June son 
5.9 3.0 100.0 
3.2 1.5 100.0 
9.3 1.3 
6.0 3.6 
4.7 3.6 
4.9 41 
4.1 3.1 
8.8 6.8 
S463 
6.2 3.7 
3.3 2.0 
2.9 17 
2.2 8.4 
3.6 2.0 
3.1 3.6 
5.40 (4.7 
3.8 61.4 
40 13 
2.6 1.6 
2.7 2.1 
2.7 1.3 
3.4 862.2 





Commodity Credit Corporation Wheat Loans 


Note: Through Jan. 31, 1949, in bushels. 











Source: Commodity Credit Corp. 














rc 1948 - 1947 ‘ 1946 

Farm Warehouse Farm Warehouse Farm Warehouse 

storage storage storage storage storage storage 

APIBONA§ 2....20000- O68. .  vestene,  <cemses desde: i @ awivies eles éd 
California ......... 564,396 548,343 13,678 “= weeete BOASS . bases. 
Colorado .......... 3,932,731 9,079,389 680,360 701,491 536,392 238,447 
eres ee) re eee ore OB,040 3... csewss 24,197 
BET? Keb cecweceste 1,904,222 6,912,257 728,453 1,175,142 $39,954 1,129,144 
FS SEER 39,564 99,108 3,495 13,306 136 1,090 
SE Gececcscens 27,088 99,108 7,359 2,002 2,690 754 
ME A OWbs cc ce ccecs 84,957 1,908,728 4,281 32,561 1,073 6,037 
EE See 9,506,518 47,080,466 2,980,394 3,333,223 929,474 387,348 
Kentucky .......... aes. thawase’ “ chevewe ee... avedee.” 2 eens 
ee LETTE Eee SAG BAS... > cacess 866,230 ~~ aivdst 65,592 
Michigan ......... ‘ 248,547 405,314 43,670 53,232 6,621 20,807 
Minnesota ... ...« 1,065,530 1,807,991 69,163 49,951 199,538 90,839 
Missouri éevess 70,903 4,285,230 2,286 §4,22 964 16,086 
Montana noes ..-. 9,835,874 11,545,914 711,226 192,650 1,061,347 268,315 
Nebraska ........-; 7,464,991 10,972,759 1,230,933 867,907 2,032,380 497,593 
ee ee ST ee oe Se. ie ey teen eo 
New Jersey otbess ae: “essecs 23,669 © ‘cavgue 1,848 
New Mexico 94,723 743,906 432,385 509,970 18,435 20,500 
New York 21,032 182,384 2,599 . ee eee ere 
North Carolina .... 9 ..«ss. 11,316 467 REGee. . -- seeded) ab bees 
North Dakota 12,580,813 15,038,854 1,595,657 403,348 2,319,741 557,720 
OMRGis cade bn bed chin < 177,486 1,102,888 34,820 156,319 10,177 80,011 
Oklahoma ......... 676,142 26,407,759 305,700 3,752,393 49,042 78,955 
CEE Gb dectornecs 962,679 8,719,263 110,686 623,992 411,412 1,318,285 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,145 A, Zar 77,695 351 20,289 
South Dakota ..... 6,491,154 4,443,617 1,809,980 147,494 2,732,641 228,526 
TOG fcccteustd. ,4nb wen Bau,vee - ~ 2 tebes aon... tease... oeaee 
OD © cetcesea coeds 402,921 10,566,905 1,297,729 3,953,682 155,759 98,749 
Seer 629,439 866,496 259,371 245,340 222,621 152,093 
. Ee TeTretrhos Seuceee. ..( eaesars Se. wevsce 72 
Washington ........ 2,333,563 25,577,103 204,270 1,599,786 1,203,920 3,556,968 
Wisconsin .......... 0p +> cepeee 5  deeettey + ~ seen ls « beehaw o& . takeke 
Wyoming .......... 813,930 450,990 208,545 46,603 320,898 11,671 
‘retal &01%R O86 190.766.492 12.737.506 18,601,413 13,114,689 8,872,589 


United States grain standards for wheat, 
effective Oct. 1, 1937, as promulgated by. 
the Department of Agriculture: 

Wheat.—Wheat shall be any grain which, 
before the removal of dockage, consists of 
560% or more of wheat and not more than 
10% of other grains for which standards 
have been established under the provisions 
of the United States Grain Standards Act, 
and which, after the removal of dockage, 
contains not more than 50% of broken ker- 
nels of grain of any size, The term wheat 
in these standards shall not include emmer, 
spelt, einkorn, Polish wheat and poulard 
wheat. 

(The specifications of these standards shall 
not excuse failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act.) 

Classes.—Wheat shall be divided into sev- 
en classes, as follows: Class [, hard red 
spring wheat; Class II, durum wheat; Class 
III, red durum wheat; Class IV, hard red 


winter wheat; Class V, soft red winter 
wheat; Class VI, white wheat; and Class 
VII, mixed wheat. 


Grades.—Wheat shall be graded and des- 
ignated according to the respective grade 
requirements of the numerical grades and 
sample grade of its appropriate class or sub- 
class, and according to the special] grades 
when applicable. 


HARD RED SPRING WHEAT (CLASS 1) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
hard red spring wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 
This class shall be divided into three sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Dark Northern Spring 


This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red spring wheat, consisting of 
715% or more of dark, hard and vitreous 


kernels. This subclass shall not include 
more than 10% of wheat of the variety 
Humpback. 


Subclass (B) Northern Spring 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red spring wheat, consisting of 
more than 25% but less than 75% of dark, 
hard and vitreous kernels. This subclass 
shall not include more than 10% of wheat 
of the variety Humpback. 


Subclass (C) Red Spring 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red spring wheat, consisting of 
not more than 25% of dark, hard, and vit- 
reous kernels. This subclass shall also in- 
clude wheat of the class hard red spring 
wheat consisting of more than 10% of the 
variety Humpback. 


DURUM WHEAT (CLASS II) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
common durum wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 
This ciass shall be divided into three sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Hard Amber Durum 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class durum ‘wheat, consisting of 75% or 
more of hard and vitreous kernels of amber 
color. 

Subclass (B) Amber Durum 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class durum wheat, consisting of 60% or 
more but less than 75% of hard and vit- 
reous kernels of amber color. 


Subclass (C) Durum 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class durum wheat, consisting of less than 
pee of hard and vitreous kernels of amber 
color. 


RED DURUM WHEAT (CLASS III) 
This class shall include all varieties of 
red durum wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 


HARD RED WINTER WHEAT (CLASS IV) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
hard red winter wheat, and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes. 
This class shall be divided into three sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Dark Hard Winter 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red winter wheat consisting of 
75% or more of dark, hard and vitreous 
kernels. 

Subclass (B) Hard Winter 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red winter wheat consisting of 
more than 25% but less than 75% of dark, 
hard and vitreous kernels. 


Subclass (C) Yellow Hard Winter 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class hard red winter wheat consisting of 
not more than 25% of dark, hard and vitre- 
ous kernels. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT (CLASS V) 

This class shall include all varieties of 
soft red winter wheat and may include not 
more than 10% of wheats of other classes, 
This class shall be divided into two sub- 
classes, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Red Winter 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class soft red winter wheat consisting of 
both light and dark colored kernels. This 
subclass shall not includ@e more than 10% 
of soft red winter wheat grown west of the 
Great Plains area of the United States. 


Subclass (B) Western Red 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class soft red winter wheat consisting of 
more than 10% of wheat of this class 
grown west of the Great Plains area of the 
United States. 
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WHITE WHEAT (CLASS VI) 


This class shall include all varieties of 
white wheat, whether winter or spring 
grown, and may include not more than 10% 
of wheats of other classes. This class shall 
be divided into four subclasses, as follows: 


Subclass (A) Hard White 


This subclass shall include all wheat of 
the class white wheat consisting of 75% or 
more of hard (not soft and chalky) kernels. 
This subclass shall not include more than 
10% of Sonora wheat or wheat of the white 
club varieties, either singly or in any 
combination. 


Subclass (B) Soft White 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class white wheat consisting of less than 
75% of hard (not soft and chalky) kernels. 


*This subclass shall not include. more than 


10% of Sonora wheat or wheat of the white 
club varieties, either singly or in any com- 
bination. 


Subclass (C) White Club 
This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class white wheat consisting of Sonora 
wheat or wheat of the white club varieties, 
either singly or in any combination. This 
subclass shall not include more than 10% of 
common white wheat other than Sonora, 

either singly or in any combination. 


Subclass (D) Western White 

This subclass shall include wheat of the 
class white wheat, which contains more 
than 10% of Sonora wheat or wheat of the 
white club varieties, either singly or in any 
combination, and which also contains more 
than 10% of common white wheat other 
than Sonora, 


MIXED WHEAT (CLASS VII) 


This class shall include all mixtures of 
wheat not provided for in the classes from 
I to VI, inclusive, 

Grade Requirements and Designations.— 
Mixed wheat shall be graded according to 
the numerical and sample grade require- 
ments of the class of wheat which pre- 
dominates in the mixture, except that the 
grade specications for the factor “wheats 
of other classes’’ and the grade specifica- 
tions for “No. 1 heavy” in the standards 
for hard red spring wheat, shall be disre- 
garded. 

The grade designation for mixed wheat 
shall be stated as provided in paragraph 
(a), (b) or (c) of this section: 

(a) Except as specified in paragraphs (b) 
and (c) of this section, the grade designation 
for mixed wheat shall include successively, 
in the order named, (1) the number of the 
grade or the words “sample grade,” as the 
case may be, (2) the words “mixed wheat,”’ 
and (3) the name and approximate per- 
centage of each class of wheat which con- 
stitutes more than 10% of the mixture in 
the order of its predominance; but if only 
one class exceeds 10% of the mixture, the 
name and approximate percentage of that 
class shall be included in the grade designa- 
tion, followed by the name and approximate 
percentage of at least one other class. 

(b) Amber Mixed Durum.—Amber mixed 
durum shall be mixed wheat consisting of 
a mixture of durum and other wheats, 
which contains not more than a total of 
15% of wheats other than common durum 
and which contains not less than 60% of 
durum kernels that are hard and vitreous 
and of amber color. Amber mixed durum 
may contain not more than 6% of red 
durum, white and soft red winter wheat, 
singly or combined. 

The grade designation for amber mixed 
durum shall include successively, in the or- 
der named, (1) the number of the grade or 
the words “sample grade,” as the case may 
be, and (2) the words “amber mixed du- 
rum.” 

(c) Mixed Durum.—Mixed durum shall be 
mixed wheat consisting of a mixture of 
durum and other wheats, which contains not 
more than a total of 20% of wheats other 
than common durum. Mixed durum may 
contain not more than 56% of red durum 
wheat, and may contain not more than 5% 
of white and soft red winter wheat, singly 
or combined. 

The grade designation for mixed durum 
shall include successively, in the order 
named, (1) the number of the grade or the 
words “sample grade,”’ as the case may be. 
and (2) the words “mixed durum.” 


DOCKAGE 

Dockage includes weed seeds, weed stems, 
chaff, straw, grain other than wheat, sand, 
dirt and any other foreign material, which 
can be removed readily from the wheat by 
the use of appropriate sieves and cleaning 
devices; also undeveloped, shriveled and 
small pieces of wheat kernels removed in 
properly separating the foreign material, 
and which cannot be recovered by properly 
rescreening or recleaning. 

The quantity of dockage shall be calcu- 
lated in terms of percentage based on the 
total weight of the grain including the 
dockage. The percentage of dockage so cal- 
culated, when equal to 1% or more, shall 
be stated in terms of whole per cent, and 
when less than 1% shall not be stated. A 
fraction of a per cent shall be disregarded. 
The word “dockage,” together with the per- 
centage thereof, shall be added to the grade 
designation. 


SPECIAL GRADES FOR WHEAT 
Tough Wheat 
Definition.—-Tough wheat shall be (a) 
wheat of any of the classes hard red winter 
wheat, soft red winter wheat, or white 
wheat, or of the class mixed wheat in which 
wheat of any one of the classes hard red 
winter wheat, or soft red winter wheat, or 
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white wheat, predominates, which contains 
more than 14% but not more than 15.5% 
of moisture, and (b) wheat of any of the 
classes hard red spring wheat, or durum 
wheat, or red durum wheat, or of the class 
mixed wheat, in which wheat of any one of 
the classes hard red spring wheat, or durum 
wheat, or red durum wheat, predominates, 
which contains more than 14.5% but not 
more than 16% of moisture. 
Grades.—Tough wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not tough, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, the word “Tough.” 


Smutty Wheat 

Definition.—Smutty wheat shall be wheat 
which has an unmistakable odor of smut, 
or which contains balls, portions of balis, 
or spores, of smut, in excess of a quantity 
equal to 14 balls of average size in 250 
grams of wheat. 

Smutty wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the method described 
either in paragraph (a) or paragfaph (b) 
of this section. 

(a) Smut Dockage.—Before the determi- 
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of the smut shall be calculated in terms 
of percentage based on the total weight of 
the grain when free from dockage. The 
percentage so calculated shall be stated in 
terms of half per cent, whole per cent, or 
whole and half per cent, as the case may 
be. A fraction of a half per cent shall be 
disregarded. The percentage of the smut 
dockage, so calculated and stated, shall be 
added to the grade designation, preceding 
the statement of dockage, if any. 

(b) “Light Smutty” and “Smutty.”— 
Smutty wheat shall be graded and desig- 
nated according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such wheat if 
it were not smutty; and 

(1) In the case of smutty wheat which 
has an unmistakable .odor of smut, or 
which contains balls, portions of balls, or 
spores, of smut, in excess of a quantity 
equal to 14 balls but not in excess of a 
quantity equal to 80 balls of average size 
in 250 grams of wheat, there shall be added 
to, and made a part of, the grade designa- 
tion, the words “light smutty,” and 

(2) In the case of smutty wheat which 
contains balls, portions of balls, or spores, 
of smut, in excess of a quantity equal to 30 





nation of smut dockage as provided in this balls of average size in 250 grams of wheat, 


there shall be added to, and made a part 
paragraph, the wheat shall be graded and . a 
designated according to the grade require- a srade designation, the word “smut- 
ments of the standards applicable to such E 
wheat if it were not smutty. The smut Garlicky Wheat 
shall be removed by scouring and the loss in Definition.—Garlicky wheat shall be wheat 
weight of the wheat caused by the removal which contains two or more green garlic 





CLASS I—HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 
Grade requirements for (a) dark northern spring, (b) northern spring, (c) red spring. 


3rade No,.———_—_—_—_—_, 


——_———_G 
t*l heavy t1 t2 3 


4 5 
Minimum test weight per bu, Ibs................020000- 60 58 57 55 53 50 
Maximum Iimits of— 

Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, % 2 4 7 10 15 
I Ns 6 bu ve Neb bb 00.0 805.0050 eoeies.c 56 8h 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—Total, % ......... a ee eee 1 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter except other grains, % ........6.eeeeeeees 0.5 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 
Wheats of other classes—Total, % ...........--e0008 5 5 10 10 10 10 
Durum and/or red Gurum, %@ ......5.ceeceeceeecees 2 2 3 5 10 10 


Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass dark northern spring, 
or northern spring, or red spring, which does not come within the requirements of any of 
the grades from No. 1 heavy to No. 56, inclusive; or which contains more than 16% of 
moisture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, 
or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of 
smut or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of 
the grade requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly 
low quality. 

*Applies to each of the subclasses dark northern spring, northern spring and red spring. 

tThe wheat in grades No. 1 heavy and No. 1 of this class may contain not more than 
7%, and the wheat in grade No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 Inch wide by % inch long. 


CLASS IlI—DURUM WHEAT, AND CLASS III, RED DURUM WHEAT 
Grade requirements for the subclasses (a) hard amber durum, (b) amber durum, and 
(c) durum, of the class durum wheat, and for the class red durum wheat. 





t1 +2 $3 4 5 


Minimum test weight per bu, Ibs ......... cc cce ccc enneeeeses 60 58 56 54 61 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, %...... 2 4 7 10 15 
SS ee es Te Oo aed as ope dsnentverieed 0.1 #O.2 O8 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—Total, % ......ccecsecseeceeeevcceeesees 1 2 3 6 7 
Matter except other grains, % ...... ‘ 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 
Wheats of other classes—Total, +5 10 10 10 10 





% 
Soft red winter, white and red durum, singly or com- 
BENGE? WH ccccccsvscscsicce OPbc decree ceeseeceseseuses 3 5 10 10 10 

Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass hard amber durum, 
or amber durum, or durum, or wheat of the class red durum wheat, which does not come 
within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which 
contains more than 16% moisture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or 
which is musty, or sour, or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable 
foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that 
any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is other- 
wise of distinctly low quality. 

*These specifications do not apply to the class red durum wheat, or to the subclass 
durum. tNo. 1 red durum may contain 10% of wheats of other classes. 

tThe wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of each of these classes may contain not more 
than either (a) 7% of shrunken and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will 
pass through a 20-gage metal sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch 
long, or (b) 10% of all such material that will pass through said sieve together with 
broken kernels of grain of any size which remain on said sieve; and the wheat in grade 
No. 3 of each of these classes may contain not more than either (a) 10% of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels ‘of grain and other matter that will pass through said sieve, or (b) 
15% of all such material that will pass through said sieve together with the broken kernels 
of grain of any size which remain on said sieve. , 


CLASS IV—HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 
Grade requirements for (a) hard dark winter, (b) hard winter, (c) yellow hard winter. 
——s 





rade No, 
ve 3 *3 4 5 
Minimum test weight per bu, Ibs.......... Rewaleene oo oseses 60 58 56 54 61 
Maximum limits of— 

Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, @..... 2 4 7 16 15 
Oe ee reer rrererrrrrry ried eres Pee 0.1 #O<2 O58 10 3.0 

Foreign material—Total, %  ..fsecccccecceccseeecetrsenece 1 2 3 5 7 
Matter except other grains, % ......sse65+. Steve tee ves 0.5 1 2.0 3.0 5.0 

Wheats of other classes—Total, % .......+.+. a cdeateoncoes 5 lv 10 10 10 

Durum and/or red durum, % ...-..0e- cece eeenesevcene 1 3 3 10 10 


Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass dark hard winter, or 
hard winter, or yellow hard winter, which does not come within the requirements of any 
of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 15.5% of mois- 
ture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, or 
heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut 
or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade 
requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 

*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 7%, 
and the wheat in grade No. 3 of this class may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch long. 


CLASS V—SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


Grade requirements for (a) red winter, (b) western red.’ 
—-———_Grade No.————_ 


Ee *3 4 6 
Minimum test weight per bu, IDS... 2... 66 eee cece eee eeneee 60 58 56 54 61 
Maximum limits of— 

Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains)—Total, %...... 2 4 7 10 15 
THemt. GOmIAPOE, BW. .ccccccccsiccsdccsccsssccccsccsesccvece 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 

Foreign material—Total, %  ...6--ceesccecceeeercenecseees 1 2 5 7 
Matter except other grains, % ......--sceeescevncsveeces 0.5 1.0 2.0 3.0 5.0 

Wheats of other classes—Total, % ....- 5 sees seeweveneeens 5 10 10 10 10 
Durum and/or red durum, % ..-.--s+sseeees S¢eescecess 0.5 1.0 2.0 10.0 10.0 


% 

Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass red winter, or west- 
ern red, which does not come within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to 
No. 6, inclusive; or which contains more than 15.5% of moisture: or which contains insep- 
arable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, or heating, or hot; or which has 
any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains 
@ quantity of stnut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be 
applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 

*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 7%, 
and the wheat in grade No. 3 of this class may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 
and/or. broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch long. 





U.S. Average Wholesale Feed Prices .- 


Note: Bagged at principal markets, per ton. 


Jan., 

1949 
BE cA ba kas ce coe Cea tceceus sched’ $55.25 
Middlings and shorts ...........-. 55.65 
PR EE, a's 4.0.0 bie 8b $0 8.00 ohe8 48.90 
GMEOM TOOG co ce ce ec coe sectes 61.40 
Piper. WOR a Fics Ses cece 06 685 we 52.20 
Distillers’ dried grains ............- 75.00 
Brewers’ dried grains ...........-- 66.30 
Soybean meal ........cceseecrerse 73.90 
Cottomeced meal .......-5s.sseeee- 68.356 
Be TNS. act ena sincasevis 82.15 
WORM TORT oie ce tects et etsees 69.25 
Copra Meal® ..... ciscecsecdovecs 73.70 
byl) re ene ee a 124.75 
WH WRORT® oo cca icc cc cescccses 162.10 
Feedstuff price ‘indext ........... 228.6 
Feed grain imdext .......++e++++.5 203.1 


*Average of Pacific Coast markets. 11935- 


Source: USDA 
5-Yr. Jan. 


Dec., Nov., Oct., Jan., (1936-40) 
1948 1948 1948 1948 average 
$53.40 $54.00 $48.40 $84.90 $25.50 
54.65 55.70 54.45 88.00 27.00 
48.80 48.70 47.70 64.00 26.75 
61.30 59.10 56.30 90.80 27.65 
52.30 54.75 55.90 100.60 27.25 
77.70 72.50 67.00 98.75 31.50 
68.20 58.15 49.60 86.25 24.15 
78.90 81.35 68.30 112.40 32.95 
74.95 77.25 67.60 101.25 29.65 
81.25 74.20 65.65 108,95 38.80 
67.40 65.10 60.05 94.95 27.20 
77.80 91.55 89.70 82.55 28.65 
124.60 114.50 106.55 151.20 56.00 
155.60 139.75 124.90 193.00 45.90 
232.9 232.4 211.4 339.0 104.5 
205.6 201.3 207.8 378.2 98.9 
39=100. 





Chicago Oat Prices 


Note: High and low, in cents per 
bushel. Source: Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


Lowest Range Highest 
1948 August .... 70 @153% January 
1947 January .... 80%@139 December 
1946 July ......- 74 @105 July 


1945 August .... 58% @87 December 
1944 September .. 60 @87% January 
1943 January ... 56 @89 November 


1942 July ....... 44 @62% January 


1941 July ...... . 38 @68% December 
1940 August .... 28 @46 April 
1939 July ....... 26 @43% December 
1938, August ° 21 @36% January 
1937 August . 28% @59% January 
1936 May-June 28 @55% December 
1935 August ° 28% @60 January 
1934 April ...... 28% @61 December 
1933 February .. 15% @48 July 

1932 October .... 15% @28% January 
1931 August .... 20%@34% January 
1930 December .. 30% @48 Jan., May 
1929 August .... 41 @57% January 
1928 August .... 36%@78 June 
1927 August .... 43%@59 December 
1926 August .... °36%@55 December 


Chicago Corn Prices 


Note: .High and low, in cents per 
bushel. Source: Chicago Board of 
Trade, 


Lowest Range Highest 
1948 November ..137 @286 January 
1947 January ....131%@297 September 
1946 December .. 133 @229 July 
1945 July ....... 110% @134 
1944 Jan., Nov. . 108 @116 May,Nov,Dec 
1943 January ... 95 @123% Mch.Apr.May 
1942 October .... 62 @113 October 
1941 January ... 58%@ 88% September 
1940 December .. 55% @ 78% May 
1939 July ....... 40 @ 71 September 
1938 November .. 40 @ 63% January 
1937 November .. 58%@141 April 


1936 January ... 60%@137 August 
1935 December .. 67. @106 January 
1934 April ...... 48 @l1ll December 


1933 February .. 22% @ 67 July 
1932 December .. 22 @ 40% January 
1931 October ... 85%@ 73 January 
1930 December 64% @105% August 
1929 June ...... 80% @108% July 
1928 December .. 83 @115% May 
1927 March ..... 67 @116 August 
1926 June, Nov... 68 @ 87% July 





bulblets, or an equivalent quantity of dry 
or partly dry bulblets, in 1,000 grams of 
wheat. 

Grades.—Garlicky wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not garlicky; and 

(1) In the case of garlicky wheat which 
contains two or more but not more than six 
green garlic bulblets, or an equivalent quan- 
tity of dry or partly dry bulblets, in 1,000 
grams of wheat, there shall be added to, 
and made a part of, the grade designation, 
the words “light garlicky,” and 

(2) In the case of garlicky wheat which 
contains more than six green garlic bulb- 
lets, or an equivalent quantity of dry or 
partly dry bulblets, in 1,000 grams of wheat, 
there shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, the word “gar- 


licky.”’ 
Weevily Wheat 
Definition.—Weevily wheat shall be wheat 
which is infested with live weevils or other 
insects injurious to stored grain. 
Grades.—Weevily wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not weevily, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, the word “weevily.” 
Ergoty Wheat 
Definition.—Ergoty wheat shall be wheat 
which contains ergot in excess of 0.3%. 
Grades.—Ergoty wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not ergoty, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, the word “ergoty.” 


Treated Wheat 


Definition.—Treated wheat shall be wheat 
which has been scoured, limed, washed, sul- 
phured, or treated in such a manner that 
its true quality is not reflected by either the 
numerical grade or the sample grade desig- 
nation, alone. 

Grades.—Treated wheat shall be graded 
and designated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applicable to 
such wheat if it were not treated, and there 
shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation, a statement indicating 
the kind of treatment. 


Definitions 


Basis of Grade Determinations.—Each de- 
termination of dockage, temperature, odor, 
garlic and live weevils or other insects in- 
jurious to stored grain, shall be upon the 
basis of the grain as a whole. All other 
determinations shall be upon the basis of 
the grain when free from dockage. 

Percentages.—Percentages, except in the 
case of moisture, shall be percentages ascer- 
tained by weight. / 

Percentage of molisture.—Percentage of 
moisture shall be that ascertained by the 
air oven and the method of use thereof 
described in Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements No. 147 of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, or ascertained by 
any device and method which give equiva- 
lent results in the determination of mois- 
ture. 

Test Weight per Bushel.—Test weight per 
bushel shall be the weight per Winchester 
bushel as determined by the testing appa- 
ratus and the method of use thereof de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 1065, dated May 18, 
1922, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or as determined by 
any device and method which give equiva- 
Tent results in the determination of test 
weight per bushel, 

Foreign Material.—Foreign material shall 
include all matter other than wheat which 
is not separated from the wheat in the 
proper determination of dockage, except 
that smut balls shall not be considered as 
foreign material. 


Other Grains.—Other grains shall include 
rye, oats, corn, grain sorghums, barley, hull- 
less barley, flaxseed, emmer, spelt, einkorn, 
Polish. wheat, poulard wheat, cultivated 
buckwheat, and soybeans. 

Damaged Kernels. — Damaged kernels 
shall be kernels and pieces of kernels of 
wheat and other grains which are heat 
damaged, sprouted, frosted, badly ground 
damaged, badly weather damaged, or other- 
wise materially damaged. 

Heat - Damaged Kernels.—Heat - damaged 
kernels shall be kernels and pieces of ker- 
nels of wheat and other grains which have 
been materially discolored and damaged by 
external heat or as a result of heating 
caused by fermentation. 


CLASS VI—WHITE WHEAT 


Grade requirements for (a) hard white, 
white. 


Minimum test weight per bu, Ibs......... 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels (wheat and other grains) 
Heat damaged, % 

Foreign material—Total, % ..---sse-+eee- 
Matter except other grains, % 
Wheats of other classes—Total, % 

Durum and/or red durum, % .«...-+++.+ 





(b) soft white, (c) white club, (4) western 
————Grrade No. 
3 


4 *2 bd 4 5 
ow dosccoeocesepens 60 58 56 54 51 
—Total, %...... 2 4 7 10 15 
seeeeeereceersecs 01 #02 O06 10 3.0 


1 2 3 5 7 

05 #%410 #20 30 # 6.0 
10 10 10 10 

coevceee 05 1.0 2.0 10.0 10.0 


Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include wheat of the subclass hard white, or soft 
white, or white club, or western white, which does not come within the requirements of 


any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 15.5% of 
moisture; or which contains inseparable stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, or sour, 
or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of 
smut or garlic; or which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the 
grade requirements cannot be applied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low 
uality. 

? The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 7%, 
and the wheat in grade No. 3 of this class may contain not more than 10%, of shrunken 
and/or broken kernels of grain and other matter that will pass through a 20-gage metal 
sieve with slotted perforations 0.064 inch wide by % inch long. 
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United States grain standards for corn, 
effective Jan. 20, 1937 (revised October, 
1940) as promulgated by the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Corn shall be any grain which consists of 
60% or more of shelled corn of the dent 
or flint varieties, and may contain not more 
than 10% of other grains for which stand- 
ards have been established under the pro- 
visions of the United States Grain Standards 
Act. (The specifications of these standards 
shall not excuse failure to comply with 
the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act.) 

Classes.—Corn shall be divided into three 
classes, as follows: class I, yellow corn; 
class II, white corn, and class III, mixed 
corn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


U.S. Grain Standards for Corn 


YELLOW CORN (CLASS I) 

This class shall include yellow corn, and 
may include not more than 56% of corn of 
other colors. A slight tinge of red‘on ker- 
nels of corn otherwise yellow shall not 
affect their classification as yellow corn. 


WHITE CORN (CLASS II) 

This class shall include white corn, and 
may include not more than 2% of corn of 
other colors. A slight tinge of light straw 
color or of pink on kernels of corn other- 
wise white shall not affect their classifi 


requirements for either of the classes yellow 
corn or white corn. White-capped yellow 
kernels shall be classified as mixed corn. 


GRADES 
Corn shall be graded and designated ac- 
cording to the respective grade require- 
ments of the numerical grades and sample 
grade of its appropriate class, and accord- 
ing to the special grades when applicable. 
See table on following page. 


FLINT CORN 


Definition.—Flint corn shall be corn of 
any class which consists of 95% or more of 
corn of any of the flint varieties. 

Grades.—Flint corn shall be graded and 





tion as white corn. 


MIXED CORN (CLASS III) 


This class shall consist of corn of vari- 
ous colors that does not meet the color 


designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards applicable to such 
corn if it were not flint corn, and the word 
“flint” shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, immediately fol- 
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lowing the words yellow’ corn, or white 
corn or mixed corn, as the case may be. 


FLINT AND DENT CORN 


Definition.—Flint and dent corn shall be 
corn of any class which consists of a mix- 
ture of the flint and dent varieties and 
which contains more than 5%, but less than 
95%, of corn of any of the flint varieties. 

Grades.—Filint and dent corn shall be 
graded and designated according to the 
grade requirements of the standards ap- 
Plicable to such corn if it were not flint 
and dent corn, and the words “flint and 
dent” shall be added to, and made a part 
of, the grade designation, immediately fol- 
lowing the words yellow corn, or white 
corn, or mixed corn, as the case may be. 


WEEVILY CORN 


Definition.—Weevily corn ghall be corn 
that is infested with live weevils or other 
insects injurious to stored grain. 

Grad ‘Weevily corn shall be graded and 





“I LANDED BROKE, NOW THIS IS MINE!...GOD BLESS AMERICA!” 


He came to this country with nothing. Now he 
owns many acres of rich productive land worth 


thousands of dollars. 


“‘What’s so unusual about that?”, you may ask. 
“There are lots of folks right in our neighborhood 
who started from scratch and became prosperous 


farmers!”’ 


Oh! But it is unusual. It’s so unusual that the 
idea is in danger. Ask most any man who comes 
from abroad today. Ask why he left. He fled slavery. 
He fled a land of “isms” where a government con- 
trolled his life, his very thinking, where he was told 
what to do and where there was no hope of calling 


anything his own. 


take away your right to dream and work and own. 
It is the incentive system that has built America’s 


fine farms—and the great businesses that serve you. 


Cargill is such a business. No political power makes 
anyone deal with us. We have to work for your 
business— perfecting better and more economical 


methods of handling grain—developing better seed- 


strains for you to grow—building better feeds for 
your livestock and poultry. 

You benefit, we benefit, everyone benefits under 
our free American incentive plan. Let’s keep it 
that way. Let’s protect the greatest plan on earth 
from the distorted ‘‘ism”’ thinkers. Let’s keep on 


saying, ‘““God Bless America!”’ 


There are those who would have this “ism”’ 
thinking take the place of our free American 


incentive plan—the very plan that has made America 
great. They would substitute slavery for a plan 
where every American, for his type of work, has the 
highest standard of living in the world. They would 


ty 


© en cet, 
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designated according to the grade require- 
ments of the standards applicable to, such 
corn if it were not weevily, and there shall 
be added to, and made a part of, the grade 
designation, the word ‘“Weevily.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Basis of Grade Determinations.—Each de- 
termination of class, variety, damage, and 
heat damage, shall be upon the basis of the 
grain after the removal of the cracked 
corn and foreign material. All other deter- 
minations shall be upon the basis of the 
grain as a whole. 

Percentages.—Percentages, except in the 
case of moisture, shall be percentages as- 
certained by weight. 

Percentage of Moisture.—Percentage of 
moisture shall be that ascertained by the 
water oven and the method of use thereof 
described in Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements No. 147, of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or ascertained 
by any device and method which give 
equivalent results in the determination of 
moisture. 

Test Weight per Bushel.—Test weight per 
bushel shall be the weight per Winchester 
bushel as determined by the testing appa- 
ratus and the method of use thereof de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 1065, dated May 
18, 1922, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, or as determined 
by any device and method which give 
equivalent results in the determination of 
test weight per bushel. 

Cracked Corn and Foreign Material.— 
Cracked corn and foreign matérial shall 
include kernels and pieces of kernels of 
corn and all matter other than corn which 
will pass through a No. 12 sieve, and all 
matter other than corn remaining on such 
sieve after screening. 

No. 12 Sieve.—A metal sieve perforated 
with round holes 12/64 inch in diameter. 

Other Grains.—Other grains shall include 
wheat, rye, oats, grain sorghums, barley, 
hull-less barley, flaxseed, emmer, spelt, ein- 
korn, Polish wheat, poulard wheat, culti- 
vated buckwheat, sweet corn, popcorn and 
soybeans. 

Damaged Kernels.—Damaged kernels shall 
be kernels and pieces of kernels of corn 
which are heat damaged, sprouted, frosted, 
badly ground damaged, badly weather dam- 
aged, or otherwise materially damaged. 

Heat - Damaged Kernels.—Heat - damaged 
kernels shall be kernels and pieces of ker- 
nels of corn which have been materially 
discolored and damaged by external heat or 
as a result of heating caused by fermen- 
tation. 





Wheat Breeding 


During the past 25 years plant geneticists, 
generously assisted by the flour milling in- 
dustry, have made great strides in breeding 
strains of wheat with desirable agronomic, 
pathologic and quality characteristics. From 
their laboratories and greenhouses, and from 
test plots, have come new varieties that 
have replaced such standby wheats as Mar- 
quis in the spring wheat area and Turkey 
Red in the hard winter wheat region. 

Leading varieties of spring wheats—all 
of them products of the plant breeders— 
include Rival, Mida, Pilot, Regent, New- 
thatch, Cadet, Ceres and Reward. Winter 
wheat varieties, also “tailor-made” wheats, 
include Tenmarg, Cheyenne, Pawnee, Co- 
manche, Nebred and Kawvale. 

Through years of testing different pure 
varieties and charting the dominant reces- 
sive characteristics of each of the parents, 
plant breeders have been able to produce 
erosses for specific purposes. For instance, 
the scientists know which variety or strain 
will transmit resistance to certain strains 
of stem rust or leaf rust, and which will 
transmit its resistance to Hessian fly in- 
festation. 

Other factors that may be controlled by 
the plant breeders include maturity, stiff- 
ness of straw, resistance to winter-killing, 
earliness of maturity. gluten quality, length 
of straw, and resistance to shattering after 
maturity. 

The wheat breeding program, formerly 
carried on independently by the. state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, now is under 
the supervision of the division of cereal 
crops and diseases, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Coordination has made possible the inter- 
change of fundamental facts dealing with 
the genetics of the wheat plant and multi- 
ple testing of new strains. 

Stem and leaf rust plagues are no long 
er a menace to wheat production, because 
of the discoveries of the plant breeders, 
who have been able to replace susceptible 
varieties with rust resistant wheats.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Grade Requirements: Yellow, White, Mixed Corn 





-—_———Grrade No. 





1 2 3 4 5 

Minimum test weight, per bu, Ibs.............+55. 54 53 51 48 44 

Maximum limits of—Moisture, % ....6sseseeeees 14 15.5 17.5 20 23 

Cracked corn and foreign material, %......... 2 3 7 5 7 
Damaged kernels— 

BORG, (D:: ccairessecvece Re See PSE ES rer 3 5 7 10 15 

Heat damaged, % ....cccceesesccesecseves 0.1 0.2 0.5 1 3 


Sample Grade.—Sample grade shall include corn of the class yellow corn, or white 
corn, or mixed corn, which does not come within the requirements of any of the grades 
from No. 1 to No. 6, inclusive; or which contains stones and/or cinders; or which is musty, 
or sour, or heating, or hot; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor; or 


which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 





Contract Grades of Principal Grains 


The following information hasbeen pre- 
pared by the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority of the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
eulture, as a means ‘of easy reference to 
the deliverable grades of grain, flaxseed, 
soybeans and millfeeds that may be ten- 
dered on futures contracts on the various 
markets licensed under the Commodity 
Exchange Act. . 

At the present time futures trading is 
provided for in one or more of the com- 
modities—wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
flaxseed and millfeeds—on 12 “contract mar- 
kets”: Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
cago, Chicago Open Board of Trade, Board 
of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., Memphis 
Merchants Exchange Clearing Assn., Mil- 
waukee Grain Exchange, Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, Seattle Grain Exchange (during 
1948 there was no futures trading in barley 
or flaxseed, and all futures trading was 
dormant at the Duluth Board of Trade, 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange, Portland Grain 
Exchange, San Francisco Grain Exchange, 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, although 
not officially suspended). 

As a matter of convenience the grades of 
grain deliverable on Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change contracts are also listed, although 
trading on that market is not subject to the 
provisions of the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Futures trading in wheat on Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was suspended Sept. 28, 
1943. 

Although trading in grain and flaxseed 
contracts may be conducted for delivery in 
each calendar month, it is largely confined 
to contracts calling for delivery in May, 
July, September and December, which are 
called the “major” futures. 

Trading in millfeed contracts is conducted 
for delivery in each month throughout the 
year. 

The units of trading in futures contracts 
for grain, flaxseed and soybeans on all mar- 
kets included herein are lots of 5,000 bus 
(round lots) and 1,000 bus (job lots), or 
both, with these exceptions: the job lot unit 
of trade in oats and barley contracts at 
Chicago is 2,000 bus in order to successfully 
hedge carloads, and the unit of trading in 
contracts at Los Angeles and San Francisco 
is 100 tons. 

The units of trading in millfeeds for future 
delivery are 120 tons in round lots and 30 
tons in job lots. 

Effective after May, 1938, by order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act dated Feb. 17, 1938, a 
period of seven business days is required 
during which contracts for future delivery 
in the current delivery month of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley or flaxseed may be settled 
by delivery of the actual cash commodity 
after trading in such contracts has ceased. 


Open Contracts 


A futures contract is said to be “open” 
when it has been entered into but not yet 
fulfilled by delivery or. otherwise offset. 
Total open contracts in any specified com- 
modity, therefore, represent the contracts 
in each commodity which will have to be 
liquidated either before maturity by offset 
or a maturity by. delivery. 

The total of open contracts is obtained 
each business day by a tabulation of reports 
made by exchange clearing members under 
authority of the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Where there was trading in both round 
and job lots, the totals of open contracts 
include both types. 






MINNEAPOLIS 


Chicago 

Differentials.—Unless otherwise specified, 
contracts for the sale of wheat, corn, soy 
beans, oats, rye, barley and malting barley 
shall be deemed to call for “contract” 
wheat, corn, soybeans, oats, rye, barley 
and malting barley, respectively. Upon such 
contracts, sellers, at their option, may de- 
liver all or part of the... grades, at the 
differentials indicated, provided that lots of 
grain of any one grade must conform to 
the minimum lot requirements of Rule 291. 
(Rule 292, Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago.) 

Lots.—On future delivery contracts calling 
for 5,000 bus of grain, or multiples thereof, 
delivery shall be made in lots equal to the 
minimum quantity ... specified (5,000 bus). 
On future delivery contracts calling for odd 
lots of grain, delivery shall be made in 
lots of 1,000 bus, with the exception of 
oats and barley, which shall be in 2,000 
bu lots or, multiples thereof. Each lot of 
grain delivered must be described on the 
delivery notice, and may be made up of 
various amounts of grain of the various 
authorized grades situated in various ware- 
houses, provided that no lot shall contain 
less than 1,000 bus of any one grade in 
any one warehouse, except in the case of 
vats and barley where the minimum in any 
one warehouse shall be 2,000 bus of any one 
grade. On the last business day of the 
month only, members having grain bought 
in odd lots and sold in 5,000-bu lots may 
deliver odd lots on a 56,000-bu lot contract 
by attaching the odd lot notices firmly to- 
gether and endorsing the last notice. (Rule 
291.) 

Variation Allowed.—Deliveries of grain in 
store may vary not more than 1% from the 
quantity contracted for, provided however, 
that no lot in any one warehouse shall 
contain less than 1,000 bus of any one 
grade, except in the case of oats and bar- 
ley where the minimum shall be 2,000 bus. 
(Rule 293.) 

Grades.—A contract for the sale of grain 
by grade shall be performed on the basis 
of the grades officially promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as conforming to 
United States Standards at the time of the 
making of the contract. If no such United 
States grades shall have been officially pro- 
mulgated, then such contract shall be per- 
formed on the basis of the grades estab- 
lished by the rules of the Division of Grain 
Inspection of the Department of Agriculture 
of the State of [llinois, in force at the time 
of the making of the contract. (Rule 295.) 

Deliveries are made by registered ware- 
house receipts issued by warehouses which 
have been declared regular by the Board. 
The Board by regulation may prescribe the 
conditions upon which warehouses may be 
declared regular, and the conditions upon 
which warehouse receipts issued by regular 
warehouses are deliverable. (Rule 281.) De- 
liveries may also be made in cars on track 
during the last three business days of 
the month under the conditions specified in 
rule 282. Rule 297 provides for safeguard- 
ing the condition of grain in warehouses. 
Grain tendered for delivery must be in- 
sured against loss by fire for at least 85% 
of its value in accordance with rule 294. 

Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley and soybeans: 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium, 1%¢ per bu.: 
No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 





yellow hard winter, No. 1 northern spring 
heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 hard 
winter, No. 2 red winter, No. 2 yellow 
hard winter, No. 1 northern spring. 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 of 
Class 1, No. 2 of Class 1, No. 1 malting, 
No. 2 malting. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 3 
of Class 1. (Provided dockage shall not 
exceed 2%; allowance to be made by seller 
to buyer for dockage up to 2%.) 

RYE 

Deliverable at premium, 5¢ per bu.: No. 
1 plump. 

Deliverable at premium, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 plump. 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 


CORN 


Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: No. 
1 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 white, No. 2 
yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed, 
No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at. discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 
3 white, No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 3 mixed. ° 

SOYBEANS 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 yel- 
low, No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 4¢ per bu.: No. 3 
yellow. 


OATS 
Special red oats are deliverable at the 
premiums and discounts shown for white 


oats of the same numerical grade. Bright 
oats shall carry no additional premium or 
discount. 

Dealiverab! at premium, 3%¢ per bu.: 
No. 1 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 3¢ per bu.: No. 
2 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 


1 heavy, No. 3 extra heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, 1%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 heavy. 

Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: No. 
1, No. 3 heavy. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2. 


Deliverable at discount, 1%¢ per bu.: No. 
3 medium. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 3. 


Chicago (Open Board) 


Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye and soybeans: 

Contracts for wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
soybeans are traded in on the Chicago Open 
Board and the grades of each which may 
be tendered on delivery are the same as 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, as pro- 
vided in rule 516 of the Chicago Open 
Board of Trade, which follow: 

Grade, Quality and Weight.—The grade, 
quality and weight of grain deliverable 
upon ‘exchange contracts shall be deter- 
mined according to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Bvoard of Trade of the City 
of Chicago as they now exist, or as they 
may be modified hereafter. ~ All such rules 
and regulations relative to grading, inspec- 
tion, classification and weighing of grain 
and deliveries of other than contract grade 
at specified price differences, are hereby 
adopted ‘and made applicable to contracts 
of members of this association. (Rule 516.) 

Grain.—Wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
flaxseed and soybeans. (Rule 14.) 

Grades.—A contract for the sale of grain 
by grade shall be performed on the basis 
of the grades officially promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as conforming to 
the United States Standards at the time 
of making the contract. If no such grades 
have been officially promulgated, then such 
contract shall be performed on the basis of 
the grades established by the rules of the 
Division of Grain Inspection of the Depart- 
ment of the State of Illinois, in force at 
the time of the making of the contract. 
(Rule 615.) 

Official U. 8S. Standards for soybeans as 
promulgated July 9, 1935, were made effec- 
tive Sept. 3, 1935; revised, effective Sept. 1, 
1941; amended, effective Sept. 1, 1942. Grade 
designations were not changed. 

Unit of Delivery.—All deliveries of grain 
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shall be in 1,000-bu lots or multiples there- 
of except oats which shall be in -2,000- or 
5,000-bu lots or multiples thereof but varia- 
tions in quantity not in excess of 1% shall 
not vitiate tender or delivery, provided, 
however, that no lot in any one warehouse 
shall contain less than 1,000 bus of any one 
Srade of wheat, corn, rye and soybeans or 
2,000 or 6,000 bus of oats of any one grade. 
In all cases settlement shall be made on 
the: basis of the exact quantity delivered. 
(Rule 508.) (See also Rule 402.) 

Rules 601, 502, 513 and 614 cover date of 
delivery, mode of delivery, storage charges, 
and insurance. 

Rules 504, 505, 506 and 507 provide for 
delivery notice, method of delivery, hours 
of delivery and delivery by offsetting pur- 
chase and sale. 

Rules 609, 610, and 511 relate to failure 
to deliver, claims, and failure to accept 


delivery. 
Duluth 


Deliverable grades of durum wheat, spring 
wheat, rye, barley and flaxseed: 


DURUM WHEAT 


Practically all transactions in wheat fu- 
tures at Duluth are in durum wheat. °; 
Deliverable at premium, 2c per bu: Nos, 
and 2 hard amber durum wheat. we 
Deliverable at contract price: Nos. 1 an 
2 amber durum wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: Nos. 
1 and 2 amber mixed durum wheat, No. 3 
hard amber durum. 

Deliverable at discount, 3c per bu: Nos. 
1 and 2 durum wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 4c per bu: Nos, 
1 and 2 mixed durum wheat, No. 3 amber 
durum. 


~ 


SPRING WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium, 2c per bu: No, 1 
heavy dark northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at premium, lc per bu: No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, No. i heavy 
northern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat. . 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: No, 2 
dark northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 3c per bu: No, 2 
northern spring wheat. 

RYE 

Deliverable at premium of 6c bu: No, 1 
plump rye. 

Deliverable at premium of 2%c bu: No, 2 
plump rye. 

Deliverable at premium of le bu: No, 1 
rye. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 rye 
and No. 3 plump rye. 

Deliverable at discount of 3c bu: No, 3 
rye. 

FEED BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium, 2c per bu: No, 1 
barley. 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 
barley. 
Deliverable at discount, 4c per bu: No, 3 
barley. 
MALTING BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium, 3c per bu: No, 1 
malting barley. 

lvel;.erable at contract price: No. 2 
malting barley. 


FLAXSEED 


No. 1 flaxseed, contract grade. Any 
flaxseed, wherever grown, that shall be 
graded No. 1 shall be deliverable at the 
contract price. 

No. 2 flaxseed, wherever grown, shall be 
deliverable at 3%c under the contract price. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Deliveries on Future Contracts.—All ware- 
house receipts deliverable on contracts shall 
be for quantities or parcels, in the ag- 
gregate as sold, accompanied by a memo- 
randum of the property to be delivered, 
with the price of the same, together with 
the amount due therefor; but in no case 
shall the warehouse receipts of any one 
elevator which are tendered on a _ con- 
tract be in the aggregate for less than 
1,000 bus, or in the case of grain sor- 
ghums 56,000 Ibs, and if two or more dif- 
ferent grades are tendered on a contract, 
in no case shall the warehouse receipts 
of any one elevator for any one grade be 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices: Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City 


Note: In cents per bushel. 


NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS 


Year begin- 
ning July— Nov. 
247 
323 
233 
173 
164 


49 
71 80 


Dec. 


Source: USDA 


Weighted 
aver- 
May June age* 


73 


. 2 RED WINTER, 


995 


“s0 


236 
302 
225 
171 
167 
132 


62 


WINTER, 


83 
45 
48 


244 
309 
232 
174 
162 
148 
127 


143 
95 


57 57 57 55 
KANSAS CITY 


54 


*Average of daily prices weighted to carlot sales. tNo. 1 dark northern spring. 





in the aggregate for less than 1,000 bus, 
or 66,000 ibs in the case of grain sorghums; 
provided, on all contracts for five thousand 
(6,000) bus of grain, or 280,000 Ibs of grain 
sorghums, or any multiple thereof, deliv- 
eries shall be made in lots of five thou- 
sand (5,000) bus, or 280,000 lbs of grain 
sorghums; and on all contracts for one 
thousand (1,000) bus of grain (56,000 Ibs of 
grain sorghums), or any multiple thereof, 
deliveries shall be made in lots of one 
thousand (1,000) bus (56,000 Ibs of grain 
sorghums); a variation, however, of 2% in 
the quantity of grain delivered and that 
contracted for shall not vitiate a tender of 
delivery. Any excess or deficit within the 
above limits shall be settled for at the cur- 
rent market. (Rule 265.) 

Standards.—In the event of a change in 
United States Standards for grain, all con- 
tracts for future delivery made after the 
issuance of the order of the Secretary of 
Agriculture promulgating such change, and 
maturing after the effective date of such 
change, shall be made on the basis of the 
standards as changed; provided, that this 
shall not be construed to prevent the clos- 
ing of trades made prior to the issuance 
of such order. (Rule 267.) 

Quantities.—The delivery of track grain 
on regular contracts shall be for quantities 
or parcels in the aggregate as sold, pro- 
vided, on all contracts for five thousand 
(6,000) bus, or in the case of grain sor- 
ghums 280,000 Ibs, or multiples thereof, de- 
liveries shall be made in lots of five thou- 
sand (6,000) bus (grain sorghums, 280,000 
Ibs), and on all contracts for one thousand 
(1,000) bus (grain sorghums, 566,000 Ibs), 
or multiples thereof, deliveries shall be 
made in lots of one thousand (1,000) bus 
(grain sorghums, 66,000 Ibs). A variation, 
however, of 10% between the quantity of 
the grain contracted for and the quantity 
of grain delivered as shown by the bill of 
lading weights, shall not vitiate a tender 
of delivery. (Rule 282.) 

Fluctuations.—In trading in grain sor- 
ghums for future delivery, bids and offers 
at fractional prices less than Yc per 100 
Ibs shall not be permitted. (Resolution of 
Board of Directors, adopted Sept. 15, 1944.) 

Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, grain 
sorghums and oats: 

WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium, ic per bu: No. 1 
dark hard wheat, No. 1 hard, No. 1 yellow 
hard and No. 1 red. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 dark 
hard wheat, No. 2 hard, No. 2 yellow hard, 
No. 2 le 
Deliverable at discount, 8c per bu: No. 3 
dark hard wheat, No. 3 hard, No. 3 yellow 
hard, No. 3 red. 

CORN 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed 
corn, No. 1 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 
mixed, No. 2 white, No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%c per bu: No. 
3 mixed corn, No. 3 white, No. 3 yellow. 

OATS 

Deliverable at premium, %c per bu: No. 
1 white oats, No. 2 white, No. 1 red, No. 2 
red, No, 1 special red, No. 2 special red. 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 3 white 
No. 3 red, No. 3 special red, No. 2 


mixed oats, 
GRAIN SORGHUMS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 milo, 
No. 1 bright milo, No. 1 yellow milo, No. 
1 bright yellow milo, No. 1 kafir corn, No. 1 
bright kafir corn, No. 1 white kafir corn, 
No. 1 bright white kafir corn, No. red 
kafir corn, No. 1 bright red kafir corn, No. 
1 white sorghums, No. 1 bright white sor- 
ghums, No. 1 yellow sorghums, No. 1 bright 
yellow sorghums, No. 2 milo, No. 2 bright 
milo, No. 2 yellow milo, No, 2 bright yellow 
milo, No. 2 kafir corn, No. bright kafir 
corn, No. 2 white kafir corn, No. 2 bright 
white kafir corn, No. 2 red kafir corn, No. 
2 bright red kafir corn, No. 2 white sor- 
ghums, No. 2 bright white sorghums, No. 2 
yellow sorghums, No. 2 bright yellow sor- 
ghums. 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: No. 
1 mixed sorghums, No. 1 bright mixed 
sorghums, No. 2 mixed sorghums, No. 2 
bright mixed sorghums, and consisting of 
70% or more of grain sorghums of the 
types white kafir, white durra, yellow milo, 
or red kafir, singly or combined, and not 
more than 10% of brown sorghums. 

Deliverable at discount, 6c per bu: No. 
3 mixed sorghums, No. 3 bright mixed sor- 
ghums, and consisting of 70% or more of 
grain sorghums of the types white kafir, 
white durra, yellow milo, or red kafir, sin- 
gly or combined, and not more than 10% 
of brown sorghums. 

Deliveries of the above grades may be 
made in such proportions as may be con- 
venient to the seller, subject, however, to 
the provisions of Rules 255 and 323 and 
Chapter XIX. (Rule 250, Rule 251, Rule 
252 and Rule 253.) 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
Trading conducted in bran and shorts: 
BRAN 


Deliverable at contract price: 
bran” (wheat bran). 


SHORTS 


Deliverable at contract price: 
shorts” (gray shorts). 

Millfeeds traded on the Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., for future delivery 
consist of “‘contract millfeeds” and a ten- 
der of any of the following by-products 
resulting from 80% extraction of flour from 
wheat shall be deemed valid: “Standard 
wheat bran,” “pure wheat bran,” “wheat 
mill run,” “wheat mixed feed,” “brown 
shorts,” or “gray shorts’; provided, how- 
ever, that by-products, from durum wheat 
will not be a valid tender. The unit of 
trading for future delivery shall be 120 tons 
in round lots and 30 tons in job lots. (Rules 
290, 291, 292.) To be a valid tender upon fu- 
tures contracts cars of millfeed must con- 
tain 30 tons (or 600 sacks of 100 Ib. net 
weight each when packed)—no more and no 
less; .. . (Rule 299(h).) Millfeed tendered 


“Contract 


“Contract 


upon contracts for future delivery must be 
packed in new 100 Ib. net weight burlap 
sacks or cotton sacks (when packed), of 
dimensions not less than 40 in. by 48 in. 
for bran, and 40 in. by 46 in. for shorts, and 
must be cool, sound and sweet and conform 
to the description provided in these rules 
(Rules 290 and 291); provided, that no car- 
load of millfeed shall be a valid tender un- 
less the contents are packed exclusively in 
burlap sacks or in cotton sacks and provided 
further that when millfeed in cotton sacks 
is tendered such sacks shall be of 4.25 yard 
minimum weight; provided, further, that 
deliveries may be made in used burlap 
sacks or cotton sacks of the dimensions 
specified above at discounts under the con- 
tract price ag determined by the Millfeed 
Committee, and it shall be the duty of the 
said Committee to announce not later than 
seven days prior to the first day of every 
delivery month the discounts which shall 
prevail during said month for millfeed 
packed in such containers, but no used sack 
shall be tendered on delivery unless it shall 
be sound and durable and shall have been 
cleaned and fumigated after its last use 
and the seller shall in every such case 
certify that the sacks have been cleaned 
and fumigated as herein required; and pro- 
vided, further, that whenever it shall ap- 
pear to the satisfaction of the Board of 1I)i- 
rectors that there is a marked shortiase 
of new and used burlap and cotton bays 
and that paper sacks are currently being 
used to pack millfeed the Board may by 
resolution authorize deliveries of millfeed 
packed in paper sacks of such specifica- 
tion as the Board may prescribe, and in 
such event the Millfeed Committee so long 
as such resolution is in effect shall an- 
nounce not later than seven days prior 
to the first day of every delivery month 
the discount which shall prevail during said 
month for millfeed packed in such paper 
containers. Carloads of millfeed to be valid 
for delivery must be of only one mill's 
manufacture, and the sacks must be prop- 
erly tagged or labeled to show the name 
of the manufacturer and the description 
or analysis of the contents. (Rule 301.) 

All contracts made for Wheat Bran shall 
be understood as for “contract bran,” and 
on such contracts a tender of bran to be 
valid must conform to the following de- 
scription: Wheat bran shall consist of the 
coarse outer covering of the wheat kernel 
as separated from cleaned and _ scoured 
wheat in the usual process of commercial 
milling and may include ground wheat 
screenings and scourings mill run but not 
to exceed 8.0%. Durum wheat bran shall 
not be a valid tender for delivery. (Rule 
290.) 

All contracts for Gray Shorts shall be 
understood as for “contract shorts,” and 
on such contracts a tender of shorts to be 
valid must conform to the following descrip- 
tion: Gray shorts shall consist of fine parti- 
cles of the outer bran, the inner bran or 
bee-wing bran, the germ, and the offal or 
fibrous materials obtained from the “tail of 
the mill.” This product must be obtained 
in the usual process of commercial milling 
of wheat and shall not contain more than 
6.0% crude fiber. It may contain ground 
wheat screenings and scourings mill run 
but not to exceed 8.0%. (Rule 291.) 


Los Angeles 


Deliverable grades of barley and grain 
sorghums: 

All sales or purchases of any commodity 
made between members of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange for future delivery for 100- 
ton lots shall be known as “time contracts.” 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 west- 
ern barley (45 Ibs) or better; No. 2 bright 
western (42 lbs) or better. 


GRAIN SORGHUMS 


Deliverable at contract price: 
luw milo, subclass (A). 

Deliveries of all grain sold on time con- 
tracts shall be made in approved public 
warehouses in the state of California, and 
shall be made by tender of regular negotiable 
warehouse receipt or receipts, sufficient to fill 
the contract covering the grain in same 
warehouse, which receipt or receipts shall be 
issued by such warehouses as are approved 
by the state railroad commission, and which 
hold a charter from the state of California, 
and shall have attached thereto a Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange certificate of inspec- 
tion on each lot tendered, giving the grade, 
lot number, number of sacks of the grain 
and date of inspection, which must not be 
more than fifteen (15) days prior to date 
of tender, and must bear the name and 
location of the warehouse in which the grain 
is stored, the name of the inspector or 
authorized deputy who drew the sample, 


No. 2 yel- 


April 26, 1949 


the date on which sample was drawn, 
as well as the condition of the sacks con- 
taining the grain. All accrued storage 
charges, if any, and storage charges up to 
and including May 31, next, but in no case 
to be less than for the ten (10) days next 
following date of tender, shall be paid or 
allowed by the seller; regular or customary 
storage shall follow such receipts and be 
chargeable upon the grain. The all-railroad 
freight rates prevailing at the time of de- 
livery and for a period of not less than ten 
(10) days after date of tender from point of 
delivery to Los Angeles shali be deducted by 
the seller. All loading out charges shall be 
paid or allowed by the seller. (Rule 24, 
sec. 22.) 


Memphis 


Deliverable grades of soybean meal and 
discounts per ton, adopted Nov. 4, 1948, 
effective for July, 1949, and subsequent 
futures. 


Grade— 

Old process 
soybean meal .. 

Solvent soy- 
bean meal 

Not prime in color, 
odor or texture. 

*Contract price. 

**Discount determined by Grades Commit- 
tee. (Rule 202.) 

+tMinimum percentages: Old process soy- 
bean meal—protein 40.5%, fat 3.5%, nitro- 
gen-free extract 29%; solvent soybean meal 
—protein 43.5%, fat 0.5%, nitrogen-free ex- 
tract 29%. Maximum percentages: Old proc- 
ess soybean meal—fiber 7%, moisture 12.5%; 
solvent soybean meal—fiber 7%, moisture 
12.5%. 

“Description—Soybean meal to be traded 
in on this market and deliverable against 
sales contracts shall be 41% protein old 
process soybean meal or 44% protein solvent 
soybean meal as is described in the Trading 
Rules of the National Soybean Processors 
Assn. 

“Official Grades—41% protein soybean 
meal must be identical with what is known 
as old process soybean meal and 44% pro- 
tein soybean meal must be identical with 
what is known as solvent soybean meal 
and shall meet the following standard 
specifications: 


41% Protein Old Process Soybean Meal 
Minimum 41.0% 
Minimum 3.5% 
Maximum 7.0% 
oS Sa ee Minimum 29.0% 
Moisture Maximum 12.5% 
44% Protein Solvent Soybean Meal 
Minimum 44.0% 
Minimum 0.5% 
Maximum 7.0% 
Side eeceiel> ways oe Minimum 29.0% 
Moisture Maximum 12.5% 
A tolerance of one half of 1% of protein, 
and/or one fourth of 1% of weight will be 
permitted without addition or deduction and 
soybean meal filling these requirements 
shall be delivered at par. 

“Good Delivery—The standard of quality 
shal! be soybean meal of fair merchantable 
quality based on the season’s production 
and conforming to standard definitions and 
standard specifications of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Assn., which are herewith 
made a part of these Trading Rules and 
which specifications are subject to modifica- 
tion from season to season as conditions 
may warrant, upon recommendation of the 
Technical Committee of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Assn. 

“A tender of soybean meal for delivery 
not prime in color, odor or texture, but of 
quality suitable for feeding purposes (de- 
ficiency in protein excepted) shall be a 
good delivery at an allowance which shall 
be determined by the Grades Committee. 
In no instance, however, may such soybean 
meal be accepted for delivery if in the 
opinion of such Committee the commercial 
differences exceed 5% of the settlement 
price. 

“A tender of soybean meal for delivery 
varying in weight more than 1% shall not 
be accepted, but if the variation is more 
than one fourth of 1%, and not more than 
1% it shall be accepted for delivery and 
the exact quantity invoiced at the settle- 
ment price without prejudice to the con- 
tract.” (Rule 202.) 

“Packages—Soybean meal shall be packed 
100 Ib. net in uniform bags of not less 
than: 

(a) New 8 oz. burlap, or 

(b) Reconditioned 10 oz. burlap,- or 

(c) New 36”"—4 yard cotton or equivalent 
strength, or 

(ad) Reconditioned 36”—3% yard cotton or 
heavier. 

Bags to be tagged with weight tags only, 


Protein % Discounts 
40.50 to 41.50f 0* 
43.50 to 44.50f o* 


Same as above —oe 





US. Parity Wheat Prices, by Months 


Note: By months and crop years in cents. 


Sept. Oct. 
221.0 222.0 
210.0 211.0 
177.0 183.0 
154.0 155.0 
150.0 150.0 
146.0 147.0 
135.3 136.1 
124.6 
112.3 
113.2 
112.3 
116.7 
115.8 
113.2 
115. 
110. 


Aug. 
222.0 
207.0 
180.0 


July 
0 


222. 219.0 


110.5 


Computation of parity prices: Average price in base period 
paid by farmers, interest and 
price of 88.4¢ & July, 1942. index of 165=—146¢, 


1914) X monthly index of prices 


Nov. 


Source: USDA 


Jan. Feb. June 


219.0 


(August, 1909, to 
taxes. Example: Base 
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April 26, 1949 






or stenciled ‘100 lb. net’ with manufac- 
turer’s or seller’s name and address." (Rule 
203.) 

Rules 110, 204, 205, 206, 214 and 215 
relate to time and place of delivery, seller’s 
warranty of weights, claims for short weight, 
allowances, delivery in cars, and delivery 
in warehouses. 

The, contract provides for the delivery 
of ‘200,000 lb., in 2,000 100-lb. net weight 
bags, of either 41% Protein Old Process 
Soybean Meal or 44% Protein Solvent Soy- 
bean Meal at seller’s option produced within 
the United States of America . deliv- 
erable at seller’s option at any authorized 
delivery point as provided in Rule 212, f.o.b. 
basis, Decatur, Ill., freight rates, as defined 
in Rule 211. . The soybean meal dealt 
with herein pr delivered hereunder shall 
be of, or within the grades which are de- 
clared to be a good delivery under the 
Rules .. .”’ (Rule 210.) 

“Delivery Points—Designated delivery 
points for soybean meal traded in for future 
delivery on the exchange are: Bloomington, 
Ill.; Champaign, Ill.; Decatur, II-; Gibson 
City, Ill.; Peoria, Ill.; Springfield, Ill.; Tay- 
lorville, Ill. All deliveries at the above 
points shall be f.o.b. basis, Decatur, IIL, 
freight rates to final destination as defined 
in Rule 211.” (Rule 212.) 

“Other Delivery Points—The’Board may 
change the designated delivery points from 
time to time, and such changes shall be- 
come regular 30 days after their announce- 
ment, and shall apply to all contracts made 
on and after the date on which such 
changes become effective.” (Rule 213.) 


Milwaukee 
Deliverable gradés of wheat, corn, oats, 


, and rye: 


Deliverable Grades.—Deliverable grades of 
commodities on this exchange are the same 
as those deliverable on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Futures trading on the Mil- 
waukee Grain Exchange ‘‘contemplates de- 
livery of Chicago warehouse receipts in 
fulfillment of futures contracts.’’* 

*Contracts for the purchase or sale of 
commodity futures are “deemed to be for 
the standard of quality or grade as estab- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the 
Grain Standards Act’’ where such grades 
are established. The establishment of new 
grades or changes in established grades 
does not affect the validity of pending 
contracts. Commodities officially graded 
under the’ provisions of rules in force at 
the time of delivery are deemed to be valid 
tender on futures contracts. (Rule 105, 
sec, 

Deliveries by Warehouse Receipt.—All de- 
liveries of futures commodities are ‘‘made 
in warehouse receipts’ for grain in ware- 
houses approved or declared regular by the 
Board of Directors. Deliveries are made 
in lots of 1,000 or 5,000 bus with a varia- 
tion of 1% permitted. Grain in cars, how- 
ever, may be tendered on contracts under 
specified conditions, Warehouse receipts of 
licensed public elevators whose receipts are 
deliverable in fulfillment of futures con- 
tracts “under the rules of other regularly 
organized exchanges, and which prior to 
the making of. the contract haye been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the 
Association,” are deliverable on futures con- 
tracts of this exchange. Such organized 
exchanges must be specified at the time the 
contracts are made. The contract grades 
provided by “such regularly organized ex- 
changes” are “the grades deliverable when 
warehouse receipts of warehouses which are 
regular under the rules of such regularly 
organized exchanges are deliverable in ful- 
fillment of future contracts. (Rule 105, sec. 
1.) The Chicago Board of Trade is the only 
exchange approved under this provision of 
the rules. Any such approval may be re- 
voked at any time. (Rule 105, secs. 1-6.) 

*Letter from H. A. Plumb, secretary of 
the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, to 
the Commodity Exchange Administration, 


Nov. 10, 1939. 
WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium, 1%c per bu: No. 
1 dark northern spring heavy, No. 1 dark 
hard winter. 

Deliverable at premium, ic per bu: No. 1 
northern spring heavy, No. 1 hard winter, 
No. 1 yellow hard winter and No. 1 red 
winter. 

Deliverable at premium, %c per bu: No. 1 
dark northern spring and No. 2 dark hard 
winter. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 north- 
ern spring, No. 2 hard winter, No. 2 yellow 
hard winter and No. 2 red winter. 


CORN 

Deliverable at premium, 1%c per bu: No. 
1 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 white and 
No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price; No. 1 mixed, 
No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: No. 3 
white, No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%c per bu: No. 
3 mixed. 


RYE 
Deliverable at premium, 5c per bu: No. 
1 plump. 
Deliverable at premium, 2%c bu: No. 2 
plump. 


Deliverable at premium, ic bu: No. 1 rye. 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 2. 


OATS* 

Deliverable at premium, 3%¢ per bu.: No. 
1 extra heavy white, No. 1 extra heavy 
special red. 

Deliverable at premium, 3¢ per bu.: No. 2 
extra heavy white, No. 2 extra heavy spe- 
cial red. 

Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 3 
extra heavy white, No. 3 extra heavy special 
red, No. 1 heavy white, No. 1 heavy spe- 
cial red. 

Deliverable at premium, 1%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 heavy white, No. 2 heavy special red. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
U.S. Farm Grain Prices, by Months 


Note: Average prices paid to producers on 15th day of each month in cents 


Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: No. 
1 white, No. 1 special red, No. 3 heavy 
white, No. 3 heavy special red. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 white, 
No. 2 special red. 

Deliverable at discount, 1%¢ per bu.: No. 
3 medium heavy white, No. 3 medium heavy 
special red. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%¢ per bu.: No. 
3 white, No. 3 special red. 

*Bright oats carry no additional premium 
or discount. 


Minneapolis 


Deliverable grades of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley and flaxseed: 

Warehouse receipts of certain elevators in 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., which 
have been declared regular by the board of 
directors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, may be delivered upon Minne- 
apolis spring wheat, oats, rye, barley and 
corn futures at the Minneapolis contract 
bases, and upon Minneapolis flaxseed futures 
at %c per bu discount under the Minne- 
apolis contract basis, 

Contract Grades and Standards.—Except 
as hereinafter provided, all Futures Con- 
tracts made in this market shall call for 
the delivery of the Contract Grade, or 
another Deliverable Grade, of the com- 
modity specified in such contracts, in ac- 
cordance with the United States Standards 
which were in effect at the time such con- 
tracts were made. 

Provided, however, that after the date 
on which an amendment to the United 
States Standards for any commodity has 
been announced, and prior to the date upon 
which such amendment becomes effective, 
Futures Contracts in such commodity may 
be made which call for delivery on or 
after the date upon which such amendment 
becomes effective, in accordance with the 
United States Standards as so amended, 
if the making of such contracts has been 
duly authorized by the Association. 

Provided further, that the provisions of 
this section shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the closing, on and after the effec- 
tive date of such change, of trades which 
were made, on the basis of the old stan- 
dards, prior to the effective date of such 
change. (See Rules and Regulations under 
Commodity Exchange Act, Sec. 1.45.) (Rule 
1002.) The contract grades of commodities 
shall be as set forth below and such grades 
shall be deliverable at the contract price: 
No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat on the Spring 
Wheat future; No. 2 Amber Durum on 
the Durum Wheat future; No. 2 Yellow 
Corn; No. 2 White Oats; No. 2 Barley on 
the Feed Barley future; No. 2 Malting 
Barley on the Malting Barley future; No. 
2 Rye; No. 1 Flaxseed. Other grades are 
deliverable at specified premiums or dis- 
counts. (Rule 1003.) 

Deliveries:—How Made.—Delivery on Fu- 
tures Contracts shall be made by the de- 
livery of registered warehouse receipts for 
commodities “in Store” in an elevator which 
is “Regular” under the Rules of the As- 
sociation. Such receipts must be for a Con- 
tract or other Deliverable Grade of the 
commodity specified in the Futures Con- 
tract, in accordance with the United States 
Standards made applicable to such contract 
by the provisions of Section 1002, and must 
be accompanied by freight bills (and/or 
checks) as provided in this Chapter. 

Attention is directed to the fact that, 
under the law, warehouse receipts call for 
the delivery by the warehouseman of com- 
modities of the kind and grade specified in 
the receipt, in accordance with the official 
standards which were in effect at the time 
the commodities represented by the re- 
ceipts were graded. 

All warehouse receipts delivered on Fu- 
tures Contracts must bear dates, which, un- 
der the interpretation of the law herein- 
above stated, make them conform to the 
requirements of this section. (Rule 1004.) 

Quantities Deliverable.—Deliveries of all 
commodities on Futures Contracts shall be 
in lots of one thousand (1,000) bus or multi- 
ples thereof, except in the case of llaxseed, 
in which deliveries shall be in lots of five 
bus or multiples thereof. 
(Rule 1001.) 

Contract Price.—The contract price for 
Futures Contracts cleared by the Clearing 
Association shall be the last settling price 
for such contracts with the Clearing As- 
sociation. (Rule 1007.) 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 1 
heavy dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 1 
dark northern spring, No. 1 heavy northern 
spring. . 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 
horthern spring. 

Deliverable at discount, 1¢ per bu.: No. 2 
dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 2 
northern spring. 


DURUM WHEAT* 


Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 1 
hard amber, No. 2 hard amber. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 2 amber. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 
1 amber mixed, No. 2 amber mixed, No. 3 
Ahard amber. 

Deliverable at discount, 3¢ per bu.: No. 1, 
No. 2. 
Deliverable at discount, 4¢ per bu.: No. 3 
amber. 

*Trading in durum wheat for future de- 
livery was provided for by vote of mem- 
bership, July 25, 1947, and trading in Sep- 
tember, 1947, and subsequent futvres was 
authorized to start July 28, 1947. 


FEED BARLEY+ 


Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 
1, No. 1 malting. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2, No. 
2 malting. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 3, 

Trading is dormant. 
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per bushel. Source: USDA 
WHEAT 

Wetd. 

ts July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 
1948-49.......... 203.0 196.0 197.0 198.0 204.0 205.0 202.0 194.0 ... aes ian oss o« 
1947-48.......... 214.0 210.0 243.0 266.0 274.0 279.0 281.0 212.0 221.0 229.0 222.0 211.0 229.0 
1946-47........6% 187.0 178.0 179.0 188.0 189.0 192.0 191.0 199.0 244.0 240.0 239.0 218.0 191.0 
1945-46... 146.0 145.0 145.0 151.0 153.0 154.0 154.0 155.0 158.0 158.0 170.0 174.0 150.0 
1944-45..... 139.0 135.0 135.0 142.0 143.0 145.0 146.0 147.0 148.0 149.0 149.0 150.0 141.0 





1943-44... .... 2.2. 126.0 127.0 130.0 185.0 137.0 143.0 146.0 146.0 146.0 147.0 147.0 143.0 136.0 


1942-43.......0005 
1941-42........04- 


1940-41........... 61.4 60.1 62.6 68.2 72.5 
1939-40........... 
1938-29.......... - 60.8 60.7 

112.8 99.4 





94.6 96.4 102.6 108.6 104.4 110.3 117.5 119.6 123.7 122.3 122.8 124.0 109.8 
85.6 88.56 95.8 91.0 93.4 102.2 106.1 104.9 105.1 99.7 99.8 95.7 


73.0 67.8 71.8 76.0 79.4 83.1 68.2 


65.7 64.6 72.7 70.3 73.1 82.4 84.5 84.1 85.0 88.9 80.7 67.4 69.1 
62.5 62.2 62.0 63.6 67.1 56.9 66.7 57.8 63.0 62.5 656.2 


83.6 88.6 86.6 80.3 75.0 71.4 69.7 96.2 


93.0 88.7 81.9 
. 94.1 105.1 104.3 106.8 106.6 114.5 123.6 124.9 123.2 126.6 118.3 108.9 102.5 
1935-36..........- 76.4 81.6 86.2 96.3 88.7 90.1 92.0 91.1 89.5 85.4 81.6 79.9 83.2 


CORN 

Wetd. 

Year— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Av’g 
err ere 138.0 121.0 123.0 125.0 112.0 eee ees oe eee coe susie ene oe5 
VO S| ere 223.0 219.0 237.0 246.0 192.0 211.0 219.0 216.0 216.0 202.0 191.0 178.0 212.5 
BROGOS sy 65 050-0008 171.0 127.0 122.0 121.0 123.0 150.0 163.0 159.0 185.0 201.0 219.0 240.0 165.0 
1945-46.......0.. 113.0 111.0 109.0 110.0 111.0 114.0 116.0 135.0 142.0 196.0 180.0 173.0 134.0 
| eee 113.0 106.0 106.0 107.0 106.0 107.0 107.0 108.0 111.0 112.0 113.0 112.0 109.0 
1943-44.........4. 107.0 106.0 111.0 113.0 113.0 114.0 116.0 116.0 115.0 117.0 117.0 116.0 112.0 


77.6 





1938-39.......... 41.9 40.0 43.1 45.1 43.9 
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94.8 100.2 103.4 106.0 108.0 109.0 109.0 91.7 
78.4 79.7 81.4 81.9 83.1 83.4 82.6 176.1 
67.1 62.0 65.9 68.3 69.6 70.0 70.8 61.8 
66.0 658.6 63.4 63.6 63.1 63.1 61.9 66.8 
44.4 rat 48.3 49.9 47.8 45.7 66.2 48.6 


1937-38.......... 68.9 48.0 48.6 62.2 61.7 61.3 62.7 62.7 62.3 63.7 48.6 48.0 61.8 
1936-37.......... 97.9 94.6 95.6 100.6 103.6 105.4 119.1 121.2 117.2 118.1 102.6 93.9 104.4 
1936-36.....%.... 71.8 66.4 63.0 63.6 66.6 656.4 67.2 60.0 61.3 80.2 103.7 104.7 66.6 
OATS 
Wetd. 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 
See 86.6 68.8 68.7 69.9 75.6 76.5 76.2 68.9 ar eee da oes sob 
ROGRPOs 60 is cd0-c0 92.2 94.8 108.0 109.0 109.0 118.0 127.0 104.0 117.0 119.0 112.0 107.0 109.8 
km PRC - 84.7 73.4 74.7 79.9 78.2 80.8 79.6 79.7 89.0 87.5 88.8 91.5 82.3 
| eee - 65.9 68.9 68.3 62.8 67.9 70.3 71.7 73.1 75.1 76.1 79.6 80.9 70.0 
1944-45.......... - 76.4 70.8 64.2 66.9 66.2 69.4 72.1 73.3 74.0 71.0 68.9 67.4 70.6 
194S-46eicccccccs - 44.0 65.6 65.2 69.6 75.2 76.9 77.6 78.6 79.3 79.4 79.9 78.8 72.1 
1942-43.......+66. 43.9 42.6 43.3 43.2 44.3 47.4 62.6 65.6 68.4 61.1 61.2 64.8 44.4 
1941-42........... 32.7 32.6 39.9 38.9 41.1 46.2 60.2 62.0 61.9 61.8 61.6 46.6 41.0 
1940-41....... eee 28.3 26.7 27.0 28.3 31.7 32.3 33.38 32.9 33.7 365.2 34.0 33.8 380.3 
1939-40.......+.-. 26.6 26.4 81.6 80.3 32.1 34.7 36.8 37.7 38.6 38.8 36.6 32.7 31.0 
1938-39........ «+. 24.0 20.3 21.8 22.1 22.6 24.4 26.3 26.2 26.9 27.4 29.56 29.9 23.8 
1937-38........ e+. 42.6 28.56 29.0 28.8 28.7 29.1 30.0 30.0 29.4 28.3 27.5 25.3 30.2 
| ee 36.2 43.0 43.6 48.1 44.2 48.4 62.7 63.7 62.6 64.6 63.6 48.1 44.9 
1936-86 055. ccconee 32.2 26.9 26.8 27.0 26.8 25.56 25.9 26.6 26.7 25.4 25.1 24.3 26.4 
BARLEY 
Wetd. 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av'ge 
| See eat 142.0 114.0 108.0 110.0 115.0 113.0 115.0 104.0 eee v9 See eee re 
to aoe 157.0 161.0 178.0 177.0 187.0 200.0 206.0 172.0 187.0 185.0 175.0 168.0 179.4 
1946-47.......06% 140.0 130.0 134.0 135.0 132.0 136.0 136.0 133.0 144.0 146.0 142.0 150.0 138.1 
1945-46.......... 98.9 98.6 97.4 101.0 105.0 108.0 109.0 111.0 114.0 116.0 122.0 125.0 108.8 
ROAACEE 5. 65.04 04060 110.0 103.0 95.3 96.4 96.0 98.2 102.0 102.0 104.0 99.4 97.0 97.6 101.0 
1943-44. ° 92.0 92.9 96.6 103.0 103.0 105.0 108.0 109.0 110.0 111.0 113.0 112.0 99.0 
1942-43.. - 66.6 66.7 66.7 67.6 67.9 62.2 68.38 70.7 74.8 177.8 76.8 83.9 69.4 
1941-42.......+-+. 46.2 42.6 61.9 49.1 63.2 66.1 60.8 62.8 61.9 61.6 62.0 69.0 62.8 
1940-41......... -- 86.3 36.4 37.2 88.2 40.6 41.6 42.6 42.8 42.2 44.9 46.2 46.6 39.7 
1939-40........06. 35.6 34.6 42.8 42.32 42.2 43.8 45.9 46.1 46.1 46.2 465.3 40.8 40.5 
Tere 38.9 34.56 36.3 86.1 34.7 36.5 38.0 37.6 38.0 37.9 39.2 89.4 36.8 
1987-38........... 644 62.2 62.8 62.0 60.7 60.8 64.0 64.8 652.9 60.4 49.0 42.9 64.2 
so at PERT ee 66.1 81.3 82.6 84.2 82.7 86:1 90.4 93.4 89.9 90.0 86.1 71.4 78.2 
2086-8606 6 occ - 41.2 35.1 87.3 39.4 37.8 37.6 38.6 39.6 39.7 88.6 37.1 37.0 37.9 
RYE 
' Wetd. 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 
lO. Seer eee 172.0 146.0 139.0 143.0 151.0 147.0 144.0 123.0 rr er oes eee ose 
BOOT HEB cc ccsoses 236.0 211.0 248.0 249.0 249.0 245.0 247.0 194.0 214.0 217.0 212.0 191.0 226.0 
oS See 176.0 162.0 191.0 199.0 207.0 218.0 218.0 233.0 281.0 247.0 245.0 240.0 192.0 
1945-46.......... 122.0 124.0 131.0 138.0 150.0 143.0 150.0 164.0 175.0 195.0 192.0 146.0 135.0 
1944-45........... 107.0 108.0 102.0 108.0 108.0 106.0 109.0 108.0 109.0 111.0 112.0 121.0 109.0 
1943-44.........-. 90.9 88.4 96.1 101.0 102.0 107.0 111.0 111.0 111.0 112.0 111.0 105.0 98.1 
1942-43........... 651.3 49.2 66.2 62.9 60.4 66.3 61.8 64.1 68.9 69.6 71.9 79.7 63.9 
1941-42. .......065 46.4 49.4 67.3 61.3 64.2 67.8 65.2 66.0 64.3 60.7 69.4 52.4 63.9 
1940-41... --+. 38.4 36.8 38.3 40.6 42.8 41.3 43.6 41.2 438.1 46.56 48.1 47.1 41.9 
1939-40... cose 34.3 34.2 44.0 46.12 44.6 62.3 66.7 65.7 65.6 67.1 62.4 40.8 43.9 
LS Saree 41.1 32.4 382.0 32.9 323.1 32.3 34.7 33.9 32.9 383.0 86.4 89.1 33.8 
BOS HEB so co scccccs 81.0 70.6 68.1 63.8 60.8 69.2 64.1 63.4 68.7 62.2 49.8 46.0 68.6 
1936-87........ ++. 61.1 76.1 79.6 80.4 81.6 90.0 97.9 98.9 96.8 99.0 96.0 85.3 81.2 
1935-36........ +» 36.0 35.6 36.6 42.2 40.4 40.0 41.4 44.4 42.9 40.8 40.6 43.8 39.8 
FLAXSEED 
Wetd. 
Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Av’ge 
1948-49.......... 583.0 575.0 574.0 574.0 574.0 575.0 575.0 575.0 ome bo ied ees “ee 
1947-48 573.0 618.0 644.0 648.0 667.0 671.0 573.0 586.0 576.0 581.0 582.0 607.8 
1946-47 363.0 377.0 380.0 690.0 694.0 695.0 696.0 816.0 734.0 601.0 592.0 681.7 
1945-46 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 289.0 310.0 290.7 
1944-45 288.0 290.0 290.0 290.0 290.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 291.0 290.0 
1943-44 280.0 284.0 279.0 284.0 285.0 285.0 285.0 285.0 286.0 285.0 285.0 283.0 





IIIT] 2280 226.0 224.0 225.0 223.0 


236.0 249.0 263.0 283.0 298.0 297.0 283.0 227.0 
178.0 196.0 208.0 237.0 241.0 243.0 235.0 179.0 
141.0 154.0 152.0 153.0 173.0 168.0 164.0 142.0 
180.0 194.0 188.0 191.0 191.0 176.0 156.0 146.0 
164.3 171.1 163.0 164.0 164.0 160.0 161.0 159.0 
181.2 192.7 190.7 185.6 180.3 174.0 161.9 187.0 
194.7 209.2 203.4 197.6 198.2 191.9 173.0 190.0 
156.4 161.3 159.9 153.9 148.3 147.3 146.8 142.0 





1942-43... 

1941-42... «1.6. 171.0 168.0 185.0 164.0 160.0 
1940-41.......+.4. 144.0 136.0 131.0 127.0 139.0 
1939-40..........- 139.0 135.0 153.0 163.0 164.0 
1938-39.......... 160.7 154.9 169.2 162.6 159.8 
1937-38.......... 185.8 183.3 189.2 188.7 181.9 
a . Seer erro 184.3 191.8 186.9 186.1 190.2 
1935-36.......... 133.7 134.6 135.3 151.8 153.2 

RYE 
Deliverable at premium, 5¢ per bu.: No. 

1 plump. 


Deliverable at premium, 2%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 plump. 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2, No. 
3 plump. 

Deliverable at discount, 1¢ per bu.: No. 3. 


MALTING BARLEY* 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 
malting barley, No. 2 malting barley. 
tTrading is dormant. 


CORN 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 yel- 
low corn, No, 2 ‘yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%c per bu: No. 
3 yellow corn. ; 


WHITE OATS 


Deliverable at premium, 5¢ per bu.: No. 1 
extra heavy, No. 1 extra heavy bright. 

Deliverable at premium, 4¢ per bu.: No. 
2 extra heavy, No. 2 extra heavy bright. 

Deliverable at premium, 3¢ per bu.: No. 
3 extra heavy, No. 3 extra heavy bright. 

Deliverable at premium, 2¢ per bu.: No. 1 
heavy, No. 1 heavy bright. 


Deliverable at premium, 1%¢ per bu.: 
No. 2 heavy, No. 2 heavy bright. 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ per bu.: No. 
1, No. 1 bright. . 

Deliverable at premium, %¢ per bu.: No. 
3 heavy, No. 3 heavy bright. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2, No. 
2 bright. 

Deliverable at discount, 1¢ per bu.: No. 3 
medium heavy*. 

Deliverable at discount, 3¢ per bu.: No. 3, 
No. 3 bright. 

*New grade, effective June 1, 1947. 


FLAXSEED* 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 flax- 


Deliverable at discount, 5¢ per bu.: No. 
2 flaxseed 


*Discount on No. 2 flaxseed was reduced 
July 25, 1947, from 3%¢ to &¢ per bu., but 
trading in flaxseed is under suspension and 
cannot be resumed unless authorized by 
the Board of Directors. 


Portland 
Deliverable grades of wheat: 


WHEAT 


All trades shall be on the basis of bulk 
wheat of grades conforming to the official 
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GTA’s modern 
4,500,000 bushel 
terminal elevator | 
at head of the. ° 
Great Lakes 























Choice Milling Wheat 
or America’s Bread 


ARMERS UNION GRAIN TER- 

MINAL ASSOCIATION specializes 
in handling the wheat crop for 150,000 
grain farmers in the great Northwest. 


Much of this crop is from the choice 
spring wheat areas of Western North 
Dakota and Montana. 


Wheat that meets exacting milling re- 
quirements as to quality and protein can 
be furnished from modern terminal and 
subterminal elevators at Superior-Du- 
luth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Lewistown, 
Shelby, Great Falls and Spokane. 


Western terminals are strategically lo- 
cated to serve West Coast mills with 
fancy Montana wheat from the Great 
Falls area. 


Farmers Union 


GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
$T. PAUL - --+- += = = 


MINNEAPOLIS 











United States standards, track and/or ele- 
vator and/or warehouse, subject to the fol- 
lowing discounts and differentials: 


DELIVERIES MADE BY TENDERS OF 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 hard 
white wheat, No, 1 soft white, No. 1 white 
club, No. 1 western white, No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring, No. 1 heavy northern 
spring, No. 1 heavy red spring, No. 1 dark 
northern spring, No. 1 northern spring, No. 
1 red spring, No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard winter, No 
1 western red. 

Deliverable at discount, lc per bu: No. 2 
of the above subclasses. 

Deliverable at discount, 3c per bu: No. 3 
of the above subclasses. 

Deliveries on contracts may be tendered 
either in cars on track at Portland, or in 
regular warehouses or elevators at Port- 
land, or in elevators or warehouses at coun- 
try points which have been designated regu- 
lar by the board of directors. (Secs. 2%, 3 
and 4, Trading Rule XVI). 


DELIVERIES MADE ON TRACK 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 of the 
above subclasses. 

Deliverable at discount: Nos. 2 and 3 of 
the above subclasses shall be accepted at the 
published discounts, differentials and service 
charges of the Portland Grain Exchange 
in effect at the time trade is executed. 

Portland Grain Exchange schedule of 
differentials, discounts and service charges in 
effect at time trade is executed shall govern 
final settlement as it applies to smutty 
wheat, sacked differentials, resacking, bad 
order sacks and interest charges. (Secs. 1 
and 2, Trading Rule XV.) 


St. Louis 
Déliverable grades of wheat, corn and 
oats: 
WHEAT 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 red 

winter wheat, No. 2 red winter. 
CORN 
(Futures trading suspended June 25, 1943.) 

Deliverable at premium, %c per bu: No. 1 
white corn, No. 2 white, No. 1 yellow, No. 2 
yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed 
corn, No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ per bu.: No. 3 
white corn, No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount, 2%¢ per bu.: No. 
3 mixed corn. 

During the months of March, April and 
May No. 8 white corn, No. 3 yellow and No. 
3 mixed cannot be delivered except at % 
further discount of two cents (2c) per bu 
from schedules above. 


OATS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 white 
oats, No. 2 white. 

Deliverable at discount, 1%c per bu: No. 
3 white oats. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
Deliverable grades of millfeeds and pre- 


miums or discounts per 100 lb., April 30, 
1947. 


MILLFEEDSt 
Prem. or 

Commodity Grade discounts 

Delivered St. Louist: cents 
Wheat bram .....-eeeeees t o* 
Gray wheat shorts and/or 

flour middlings ........ t 0* 

Delivered Chicago**: 
Wheat Dram ..sscccccessss + o* 
Standard wheat midds. .. ft o* 


*Contract price. 

+Trading in millfeed futures contracts 
shall be in the following commodities: 
Wheat bran—sSt. Louis; gray wheat shorts 
and/or flour midds.—St. Louis; wheat bran 

Jhicago; standard wheat midds.—Chicago. 
Thies 1056, 1057, 1058, 1059, 1060.) “Any 
or all of the above-named commodities, 
when labeled and guaranteed by the seller to 
conform with the definitions of the Associ- 
ation of Feed Control Officials of the U.S., 
shall be deliverable on their respective con- 
tracts except those derived from durum 
wheat, which shall not be deliverable.” 
(Rule 1061.) 

t’St. Louis contracts contemplate ship- 
ment into or from the City of St. Louis, 
Mo., or East St. Louis, Ill.”” (Rule 1058.) 

**“Chicago contracts contemplate ship- 
ment into or from the City of Chicago, 
lll.” (Rule 1060.) 

Packages—Effective April 9, 1947, all mill- 
feed tendered must be packed “in 100 Ib. 
net weight new burlap sacks, or in 100 Ib. 
net weight new cotton sacks of 4.25 yards- 
to-the-pound minimum weight material and 
of adequate size; or, until otherwise speci- 
fied by the Board of Directors, in com- 
parable used bags, at a basis to be deter- 
mined by the Board ... not to exceed a 
discount of 50¢ per ton. No car load of mill- 
feed shall be a valid tender unless the con- 
tents are packed exclusively in burlap sacks 
or in cotton sacks.” (Regulation 112, adopt- 
ed April 8, 1947, in accordance with Rule 
1074.) 

All millfeed tendered must be ‘“‘cool, 
sound and sweet.”’ (Rule 1075.) 

The unit of trade is 120 tons. Lesser 
quantities in multiples of 30 tons are con- 
sidered job lets. Deliveries must be made 
in 30-ton cars. Each carlot must be the 
product of one mill. (Rule 1062.) 

Delivery Months—"“Effective Oct. 28, 1946, 
trading in millfeed futures shall be in 
contracts for delivery in January, March, 
May, July, September and November. Be- 
ginning with the nearest delivery month, 
not more than five delivery months may 
be traded in at any one time in the order 
stated.” (Regulation 110, as amended Oct. 
26, 1946.) 

“Price fluctuations in contracts for mill- 
feed for future delivery shall be in multi- 
ples of 5¢ per ton.”” (Rule 1070.) 
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San Francisco 


Deliverable grades of wheat and barley: 

All contracts, except car lot transactions 
as provided in rule X of the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, made through the caller 
for the future delivery of inspected grain 
are known as “time contracts.”’ 

Deliveries of grain upon “time contracts” 
must be made in warehouses designated as 
“regular” or f.o.b. cars under the provisions 
of rule XIII, sec. 1, of the rules of the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange. 


WHEAT 


All purchases and sales of wheat on “time 
contracts” shall be on the basis of federal 
grades, in burlap bags, and bject to the 
grain exchange schedule of differentials, 
di ts and dockages in effect on the date 
contract is made, ‘ 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 hard 
white wheat, No. 1 soft white. 

Deliverable at discount, 5c per cental: No. 
1 white club wheat, No. 1 western white. 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 
bright western barley (official grain stand- 
ard of the United States, in making deliv- 
erles of which seller shall deliver barley 
of such test weight per bu as the board of 
directors shall determine during the month 
of June each year). 

Deliverable at discount, 50c per ton: No. 
2 western barley (season’s standard test 
weight), No. 2 bright western (test weight 
1 Ib less than the season’s standard test 
weight). 

Deliverable at discount, $1 per ton: No. 
2 western barley (test weight 1 Ib less than 
the season's standard test weight). 

On deliveries in fulfillment of all contracts 
effected prior to the adoption of any change 
in said test weight as promulgated by the 
buvard of directors, the seller shall deliver 
barley of such test weight as may have been 
in effect prior to any change, said contracts 
to be designated “‘old’”’ when called after any 
test weight change, and contracts entered 
into subsequent to any test weight change 
to be designated “‘new.” 


Seattle 
l‘eliverable grades of wheat: 
WHEAT 

All sales and purchases on futures con- 
tracts shall be on basis bulk wheat, federal 
grades, subject to discounts and differentials 
avplicable on futures contracts as adopted 
by the Seattle Grain Exchange. 

feliverable at contract price: No. 1 soft 
white wheat, No. 1 western white, No. 1 
white club, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow 
hard winter, No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 red 
spring, No. 1 western red, No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 
hard white. 

No. 2 and No. 3 wheat shall be accepted 
on contract at the regular Seattle Grain 
Exchange discounts and differentials. Wheat 
taking a grade lower than No. 3 is not 
applicable on contract. 

Sacked wheat, of the grades specified 
above, may be delivered on contracts at the 
differentials established by the Seattle Grain 
Exchange, in effect at the time of delivery. 

Delivery on contracts may be tendered in 
cars at Auburn, Black River Junction, Inter- 
bay, or other established diversion points 
west of the Cascades; in regular warehouses 
or elevators at Seattle and Tacoma; also in 
elevators and warehéuses at country points 
which have been declared regular by the 
beurd of trustees. 





Winnipeg 


Deliverable on December, 1943, and May, 
1944, contracts: 
WHEAT 


(Futures trading suspended Sept. 28, 1943.) 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 Mani- 
tobu northern wheat, higher grade wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 3¢ per bu.: No. 2 
Manitoba northern wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 8¢ per bu.: No. 3 
Manitoba northern wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 12¢ per bu.: No. 1 
Canadian western garnet wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 15¢ per bu.: No. 
2 Canadian western garnet wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 18¢ per bu.: No. 
4 Manitoba northern wheat. 

Deliverable at discount, 22¢ per bu.: spe- 
cial No. 4 wheat. 


OATS 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 Cana- 
da western oats, higher grade oats. 

Veliverable at discount, 3c per bu: No. 3 
Canada western oats, extra No. 3 Canada 
western oats, extra No. 1 feed. 

Deliverable at discount, 5c per bu: No. 1 
feed oats. 

RYE 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 Can- 
ada western rye, No. 2 Canada western. 

Deliverable at discount, 5c per bu: No. 3 
Canada western rye. 


FLAXSEED 


(Trading in flaxseed has been suspended as 
from March 31, 1942) 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 Can- 
ada western 
Deliverable at discount, 4c per bu: No. 2 
Canada western flaxseed 
BARLEY 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 Can’ 
ada western six-row barley, No. 1 Canada 
western six-row, No. 1 Canada western two- 
row, No. 2 Canada western two-row. 

Deliverable at discount, 2c per bu: Ne. 3 
Canada western six-row barley. 

Deliverable at discount, 4c per bu: No. 1 
feed barley. 
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Grain Elevator Storage Capacity 


Elevators at Centers 


No.of Capacity, 
elevators bu. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 70 94,709,000 
WMO BERL, da cecaeacde 35 45,139,000 
Duluth, Minn. .......++++- 23 45,425,000% 
Albany, N. Y. ..... eee 1 13,500,000 
New York, N. Yi .«.<+-s- 3 4,450,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. ....ssecees 36 55,153,000 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 32 61,632,000 
Detroit, Mich. ........... 6 2,600,000 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ x 9,800,000 
Peeeae, OHIO 22... .s.08e5 13 13,889,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 4 6,160,000 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 6 895,000 
st. Louis, Mo. .....-.ee. 36 23,900,500 
New Orleans, La. .......- 2 2,872,000 
San Francisco and near-by 
POIMtS ..ccccccccces weve P89 4294,000 
1 2,250,000 
Seattle, Wash. .........- s { 6,725,000 
t1, —_ 000 
Portland, Oregon ........ 15 6,300 
Tacoma, Wash. ........-.. 4-4 £466,000 
tL 1,610,000 


5 12,750,000 
3 2,500, 000 
18 28,185,000 
13 10,977,000 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Omaha, Neb. 
st. Joseph, Mo. 





Milwaukee, Wis. .......-+. 20 35,970,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... ees 3 5,105,000 
Galveston, Texas .-...... 3 7,365,000 
Houston, Texas ........- 5,000,000 
*ort Arthur, Texas ...... oe 500,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ........- 14 2,966,000 
Memphis, Tenn. ........- 9 4,000,000 
Norfolk, Va. ...-ceccceyes 2 750,000 
‘tt. Worth, Texas ....... 13 25,150,000 
tvansville. Ind. ......... 6 1,975,000 
MONG, Olle. 2. nscsccccvee 12 28,349,000 
Wichita, Kansas .........+ 13 18,205,000 
{utchinson, Kansas ..... 14 18,320,000 
CANADA 

‘ort William and Port nar 

M64 ggs-b bob 0660 40%6R00068 90,302,210 
Montreal, Que. ......-seeseees ++ 16,912,000 
ort Colborne, Omt. cecceee Javed 6,250,000 
‘ort MecNicoll, ba eeccctcccese 6,500,000 
Vancouver, B. C. .....-csccccves 19,348,500 
New Westminster, B. C. ........ 750,000 


Vistoria, B. GC. cccccwscvcsccccecs 
Collingwood, Ont. 








erich, Ont. .....+.+. 

Midland, GRE cc cesccsscucescses 

Halifax, N. GB. ccccccccccccccces 

Sarnia, Ont. ..... 

Kimmetom, Ont ....ccccceccccces 

Owen Sound, Ont. .......---eeee 4,000,000 
Prescott, Ont. ....... Ge dwoecevens 5,500,000 
QBRSS, QUO. 2. cc dicdcesesesss **4,000,000 
Toronto, Ont 4,000,000 
St. Boniface, Man. ....+-++-+0+. 2,046,000 
Mhree Rivers, Que. ........-++- 2,000,000 
Winnipeg, Man. .....--sseeeees 2,277,000 
Transconia, Man. ......-++++++5 1,600,000 
North Transconia, Man. ....... ° 1,000,000 
P| a rs a are 3,000,000 


*Capacity in tons for sacked grain. tCa- 
pacity in bushels for sacked grain. ‘**In- 
cludes 3,000,000 temporary storage. 





Baltimore 
Note: In bushels. Source: Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Locust Point—B. & O. R. R...... . 4,000,000 
Canton—Pennsylvania R. R. Co... 4,250,000 
Port Covington—W. Maryland Ry.. ba ot 








2 Miscellaneous ......++s+ee06 sone ,000 

Total, DUS ..ceseederecceereneee 12,750,000 
Boston 

Note: In bushels. Source: Boston 


Grain & Flour Exchange. 


Boston & Maine ...... eceebcecsee 1,500,000 
Boston & resyetoyy «N. Y. c. * 
Lessee) 

















beccebosacde feared +++ 1,000,000 
Potala 2. ccvcvcsssccccvecs evteses 2,500,000 
Buffalo 
Note: In bushels. Source: Buffalo 
Corn Exchange. 
LAKE ELEVATORS 
Standard .....csccecccccseceecsees 5,000,000 
Concrete—Central essstee seeceeess 4,500,000 
Superior (Cargill) ..--+eseeserees 3,250,000 
Deliwood . gees «+ 1,700,000 
Cargill Klectric 
American .....--- 
uti eccscsccesce 
Co-op. Re heirs eeeetwsiderass 
Kellogg ....s.-eseeeese 
Marine “A” . 
Connecting Terminal ovesse eeeeeee 1,048,000 
Monarch ... coccccccce 600,008 
Canadian Pool Terminal osbeecssos 2,000,000 
Lake and Rall .......++++++ seeved 5,000,000 
Total 2. cccccccscvcsecescsesces 41,248,000 
RAIL ELEVATORS 
Black Rock ......--- gee Sstvene 750,000 
Bastern States Mill .....-ese0e++- 1,000,000 
Dakota (General Mills, Inc.) 1,250,000 
Fronticr «General Mills, Inc.) 4,750,000 
Hecker H-O Co. ...eecsecccccecens $00,000 
Meyer Malt & Grain ...-seeee-++s 750,000 
Perot BOMB ..-cccccssccsccssecsess 950,000 
Ralston Purina Checkerboard . - 1,600,000 
12 elevators operated in connec- 
tion with industries .........--- - 2,166,000 
cevvedchsdeseressidebecee? 13,905,000 





California 


Note: In tons. Source: San Francis- 
co Grain Exchange. 


Capacity, tons 

San Francisco .......... ee eeeeeee 90,000 
At Oakland— 

Albers Milling Co. .....-++++e05- 35,000 

West Coast Wharf & Storage Co.. .*1,250,000 


WEOEMEEG © ciniccdcccccivccacacecccce (168,000 
Miscellaneous— 


Grangers Warehouse at Hckley.... 50,000 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry vi- 

sion, at South Vallejo ........%1,000,000 
Miscellaneous SPACe@ ...eeeeseeeees 10,006 


*In bushels. 





Canadian 


Note: In bushels. Source: Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 


Manitoba— Elevators Capacity 
Public country ........ 715 25,402,600 
eS er rrr 6 1,775,000 
Private terminal ...... 2 2,940,000 
Semi-public terminal 2 3,500,000 





730 33,738,600 





Saskatchewan— 
Public country ........ 3,085 103,781,000 
SD Seltneedccsievhocs 12 5,034,500 
Public terminal ........ 2 11,000,000 
3,099 119,815,900 
Alberta— 
Public country ........ 1,709 70,476,400 
Private country ....... 4 355,000 
BE nh cbendegeoeecoces 12 4,010,000 
Private terminal ...... 3 1,605,000 
Public terminal ....... 3 6,100,000 





1,731 82,546,400 
British Columbia— 


Public country ........ 31 1,235,400 
MERCY ENT Te ee 11 1,170,110 
Semi-public terminal .. 9 20,474,500 
Public terminal ....... 1 1,250,000 





52 24,130,010 











Ontario— 
Public country ........ 5 100,000 
Be ah ced tekpave sed occ 3 1,480,000 
Private terminal ...... 2 2,435,000 
Semi-publie terminal 25 88,017,210 
p |  , Bee eeVerreee es: 18 53,925,000 
53 145,957,210 

Eastern— 
AS OS Oe eee 8 24,912,000 
New Brunswick ...... 3 3,076,800 
OVA. BOR. 0 osc cane 1 2,200,000 
12 30,188,800 
Grand totals .......... 5,677 436,376,920 





Canadian Upper Lake 


Note: In bushels. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 


FORT WILLIAM 
On the water front— 


Can. Consolidated Grain Co., Ltd... 1,750,000 
Federal Grain Limited ........... 3,000,000 
Fort William Elevator Co., Ltd... .1,750,000 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd.......... 1,750,000 
Lakehead Terminals, Ltd. ....... 1,000,000 
National Grain Co., Ltd. ........ 5,750,000 
*Northland Terminals, Ltd. “D’’.. 7,500,000 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co:, Ltd. ... 3,000,000 
Paterson & Co., Ltd. ........... 4,000,000 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. ......... 5,000,000 
Western Grain Co., Ltd. ......... 3,000,000° 
Inland— 

*Fort William Elevator Co., Ltd... 40,000 
TERA GEE Sed edéesl erage sivedoes 20,000 
National Grain Co., Ltd........... 85,000 
O05) PROUD Se nGb ob bnec own ewhsees 10,000 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 180,000 

BOG wets vipsetcrndbat auvigws 37,835,000 


PORT ARTHUR 
On the water front— 
Can. Consolidated Grain Co........ 1,500,000 
Eastern Terminal Elev. Co., Ltd. 5,500,000 





Canada Malting Co., Ltd 2,350,000 
Federal Grain Limited 2,250,000 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, No. 1.. 1,300,000 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, No. 2.. 1,400,000 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, No. 9.. 2,000,000 


McCabe Grain Co., Ltd............ 3,250,000 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, No. 3.. 3,550,000 
Sask. Pool Terminals, Ltd., No. 4 6,568,410 
Manitoba Pool Blevators, No. 6.. 7,398,800 
Sask. Pool Terminals, Ltd., No. 7 9,000,000 


Superior Elevators Co., Ltd. ...... 900,000 
United Grain Growers Terminals, 
OEE. ou ohedoe Bhi asc ée0usnceee 5,500,000 
yO EP a ees a ae Pe 52,467,210 
eee MN ex Gs 90,302,210 


*Not licensed. 





Cincinnati 


Note: In bushels. Source: Cincinnati 
Board of Trade. 
Early & Daniel Co. ............+... 2,000,000 


DINE LT. ( Sarces hp boc cscvovbnvs 2,000,000 

Cooperative Mills .........+se0+. 750,000 

6 smaller elevators operated in 
connection with industries ..-... 1,410,000 


Chicago (Private) 
Note: In bushels. Source: Chicago 
Board of Trade 


Grain warehouses in the Chicago district, 
except those declared “regular” under the 
rules of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
those under federal license, whose certifi- 
eates are accepted for delivery on Chicago 
Board of Trade contracts, Jan. 3, 1949, with 
capacities: 

Operated by— 


tE. R. Bacon Grain Co., Keystone 1,150,000 


Columbia Malting Co. ........+- +++ 750,000 
Corn Products Refining Co. ....... 1,850,000 
+B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. ...... 600,000 
*Gerstenberg & Co. (1) ......5-- 390,000 
Glidden & Co. ..ccscessccccesene - 2,000,000 


Fleischmann Malting Co. ......... 1,950,000 


Hales & Hunter (2) ........++-+. 2,500,000 
A. Schwill & Co. ...cseeeeeee «eee 3,000,000 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc....... 1,000,000 
Arcady Farms Mlg. Co. ........ 95,000 
American Maize Prod. Co. ...... 450,000 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...... 220,000 
td. J. Badenoch Co. .........0+. 150,000 
Bisbee Linseed Co. .....-.seeee5. 135,000 
*Santa Fe Blev. Corp. ........-. 200,000 
Klein BrotherS .......-seeeeeeees 60,000 
) OE: Sere ee 25,000 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div... 375,000 
*Standard Norris Gr. Co. ........ 350,000 
*States Grain Elevator 

States Grain Corp. ........66+- 350,000 

WOE © - Wisk ees CR whiogeeadec biees 17,090,000 


*Operated under custodian rule of Board 
of Trade. tPart custodian. 


PREVIOUS TOTALS 


Tt eee 19,288,000. 1938...... 37,658,000 
1647..0.3. 19,288,000 1937...... 43,296,000 
oo eee 19,228,000 1936...... 38,052,000 
1945...... 19,388,000 1935...... 38,626,000 
| ae 20,198,000 1934...... 34,644,000 
BREE cis 20,198,000 1933.. 33,144,000 
1968s vcs. 22,802,000 1932...... 34,016,000 
Loess 26,302,000 1931...... 34,201,000 
1940... 24,811,000 1930..... . 34,673,000 
1939...... 24,820,000, 





Chicago (Public) 
Note: In bushels. Source: Chicago 
Board of Trade 


Regular warehouses for storage of grain 
under the rules of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on Jan. 3, 1949, with capacities in 
bushels: 

Under state supervision, regular for de- 
livery on Chicago Board of Trade contracts. 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co.— 


Keystone Elevator (part of) .... 550,000 
J. J. Badenoch Co.— 

*Badenoch (part of) .....-.5065 450,000 

Total, state supervision ........ 1,000,000 


*Under state supervision, but not regular 
for delivery on Buard of Trade contracts. 

Under federa! license; certificates accepted 
for delivery on Chicago Board of Trade con- 
tracts under Commodity Exchange Act, sec- 
tion 5A (7): 


General Mills, Inc., Star Grain Di- 





vision—Rialto Blevator ........ 2,510,000 
Sante Fe Elevator Corp. ......... 1,600,000 
SEBDOSMORUM TOM foe ic ci eden ed 2,500,000 


Cargill, ine.— 
Cc. & N. W. Terminal and Annex. 9,307,000 
Norris Grain Co.— 


Wabash Elevator .............:5 1,300,000 
Norris Blevator .......eseseeee 2,100,000 
Irondale Blevator .........+6+5 2,244,000 


Continental Grain Corp.— 

Rock Island Terminal C ...... 
Rusenbaum Bros.— 

*New York Central........... «+ 1,000,000 


2,500,000 





i hh a ee eee 700,000 
*Stratton Grain Co. 750,000 
*sioseubaum bros. Belt Elevator... 538,000 

Total, federal license ........ 27,049,000 
Total, all public elevators ...... 28,049,000 


"Federal license, but not regular for de- 
livery on Chicago Board of Trade contracts. 


PREVIOUS TOTALS 











26,791,000 1940...... 26,418,000 
21,413,000 1939...... 29,407,000 
26,763,000 1938...... 26,568,000 
27,313,000 1937...... 12,068,000 
27,559,000 1936...... 15,912,000 
27,669,000 1935...... 14,678,000 
31,417,000 1934...... 17,660,000 
28,917,000 
Detroit 
Note: In bushels. Source: Detroit 
Board of Trade. 
Henkel Flour Mills ..........+.+.-- 1,000,000 
B. W. Rickel B CO... ccwtic-cacces 1,000,000 
Froedtert Grain & Malting ...... 500,000 
Miace@tlan@ous .......ccceccscscves 100,000 
BOCAS cocvvidestercvvescevesens 2,600,000 
Duluth-Superior 
Note: In bushels. Source: Duluth 
Board of Trade. 
General Millis, Inc., Elevator Div. 2,300,000 
Globe Elevator Co. .....+-.+«++. 10,000,000 
Great Northern Elevator Co. (8 
ee a errr yer ers 12,500,000 
Itasca Elevator Co. .....+-s+++« 2,400,000 
Cargill, TGs oc ced ctewccccczsece 3,200,000 
Capitol Kievator Co. ..-.+++++++. 4,000,000 
King Midas Fiour Mills ........ 1,260,000 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ... 26,000 
Speneer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.... 1,250,000 
Occident Terminal Co. ......... 4,500,000 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal.. 4,000,000 





Grand total, 35 elevators ...... 55,153,000 








PawS ce cccaecheasaacaes 6,160,000 


Totals 


Total ” 45,425,000 
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Eastern Canadian 


Note: In bushels. Source: Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 





Collingwood, Ont. .... 2,000,006 
*Depot Harbour, Ont. . 1,600,000 
GeGerteh, Quit. scedsevecicse. «+++ 3,600,000 
Humberstone, Ont. ........... +++ 2,000,000 
Kingston, Ont. ......ceeeeenee «+» 2,350,000 
SEA PSA Se re 12,800,000 
Owe Bound, Ont 0. ewedcssece 4,000,000 
Port Colborne, Ont. ...... Py 5,250,000 


Port MeNicoll, 
Prescott, Ont. 
Sarnia, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. . 
Walkerville, Ont. 
Montreal, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Sorel, Que. ..... 
Three Rivers, 
Halifax, N. . 
St. John, N. B. 
West St. John, N. B. ......... 6o% 








2, B78, 800 


TOME. A, Dis'S oh 6:0 0 Nas) Creed thee 84,113,800 
*Not licensed. 





Enid 
Note: In bushels. Source Enid Board 
of Trade. 


Continental Grain Co. ............ 2,000,000 


Consumers’ Cooperative Assn. 16,500 
Enid Blevator Corp. .......+..+. 2,000,000 
Feuquay Grain Co. .......eeeee% 140,000 
8 PPR eee 48,000 
General Milla, Inc. ....cccccccess 2,100,000 
Goodholm Grain Co. ........6005 25,000 
Johnston Grain Co. ........eeee0% 245,000 
ee 25,000 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc, .........ee0. 2,500,000 
Salina Terminal Elevator ........ 1,000,000 
| PTR COLE eR Eee 18,250,000 

DOOR cicocecccvucecsectees . - 28,349,500 





Evansville, Ind. 


Note: In bushels. Source: Chamber 
of Commerce, 

Igleheart Brothers, Incorporated. . 
Charles Nunn & Sons Milling Co. 
Evansville Grain Cooperative, Inc. 
J. A. McCarty Seed Co. 


1,600,000 
225,000 
190,000 

60,000 


660.0 seb ele he 66 5.006 000.06 065.0 1,975,000 


Fort Worth 


Note: In bushels. Source: Fort Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange. 








DOWER RETNG 2.0 keewkeeiicctvecces 800,000 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co..... 8,000,000 
UhImann Elevators Co. of Texas— 
ME Stas Vecnckedbenee's 3,600,000 
Rock Island Plant ............ 2,200,000 
Kimbell Milling Co. ............ 4,000,000 
Producers Grain Corp. ......... 2,000,000 
B. G. Rall Grain Co. ........... 850,000 
Lathrop Grain Corp. ....... 700,000 
Great West Grain Co. ....... 100,000 
Universal Mills .....ceccessccees 1,000,000 
Feed mills and miscellaneous 
og EN SEER So ly NE RY 8 1,900,000 
ORME” sos bas dew eb wie Oe cakac’ 25,160,000 
Galveston 


Note: In bushels. Source: Galveston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
Elevator B—Galveston Wharf Co.. 6,865,000 


Star Mill—Texas Star Flour Mills. 600,000 
Sunset—Sunset Elevator Co. ...... 1,000,000 





Houston 
Houston Public Elevator ...../... 3,500,000 
RSVOW TRG. ciccosccesssascdevive 1,600,000 
Port Arthur 
KCS Blevator .........- fersiaceee 600,000 
Pe Fs ot petenbdeieh sd teens ee 12,865,000 
Hutchinson 


Note: In bushels. Source: Hutchin- 


son Board of Trade Assn. 
Geo. EB. Gano Grain Corp.......... 3,300,000 





Security Elevator Co., “A”....... 2,455,000 
Security Llevator Co., “C’’. e* 100,000 
Cc. LD. Jennings Grain Co..... - 8,100,000 
Farmers’ Co-op.. Commission Co... 3,500,000 
Western Terminal kKievator Co... 1,000,600 
Collingwood’ Grain Co. ........... 1,900,000 
Smet Grain Co, .ccscscvesccsscocs 685,000 
Davidson Grain Co. ...-ssseeces 360,000 
MOGGERS Greil OG. ciccccvscssvecs 126,000 
, ere rrerrryyy  yorr yy re 16,525,000 
Private Elevators and Mills: 
Security Elevator “B" .....-.-+6++. 25,000 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co. ......... 1,000,000 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. .. 770,000 
BOGE os ws ws bee dedaboadacece 1,795,000 
Total elevator capacity ........ ‘18, 18,320, 000 





Indianapolis 
Note: In bushels, Source: In‘-anapo- 
lis Board of Trade. 


Acme-Evans Co. ..... edvecvecsese 1,260,000 
Cleveland Grain Co. ....seeseeeee> 1,760,000 
Karly & Daniel Co......+.6+--++-- 1,vu0,000 
Noblesville Milling Co. .......-.+.- 700,009 
GUAGEN CO. 2 ceccccccrcscseesseses 2,000,000 
National Starch Co, .....--++++++- 250,000 
Indiana Grain Co-operative, Inc... 2,250,000 
Evans Milling Co. .....+-seseeee 600,000 





Total ..ccccvcaveesccssssereseres 9,800,000 
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Kansas Mills 


Note: In bushels. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 








Supple- 
Town— No. mills At mill mentary 
BWTIEEO © oi ccitede 2 1,300,000 710,000 
Arkansas City ... 2 925,000 20,000 
Atchison ........ 2 2,050,000 2,100,000 
MEE 7. 60d be ueee 1 350,000 40,000 
Cherryvale ...... 1 360,000 = .seecs 
GOREEME. Sis kgicers 1 240,000 40,000 
Clay Center ..... 1 126,000 ..seas 
Pe POT ETT ee 1 110,000 140,000 
Coffeyville ...... 1 625,000 53,000 
Concordia ....... 1 100,006 8s ct wuss 
Dodge City ...... 1 230,000 145,000 
Ellinwood ....... 1 300,000 60,000 
Fort Scott ...... 1 250,000 75,000 
Great Bend ...... 3 1,105,000 85,000 
BBD cls os cvccece 1 300,000 350,000 
Hudson .......... 1 250,000 150,000 
Hutchinson ...... 2 1,700,000 =... wa ee 
TORR . secdscives 1 i Seeeerrerry: 
Junction City 1 Bameee .. + Abeaes 
Kingman ........ 350,000 228,000 
eo” Ar err 1 | | eee 
Lawrence ........ 1 i, ere ree 
Leavenworth .... 1 SE0,008. sc aeass 
aes 1 700,000 180,000 
Lindsborg ....... 1 375,000 250,000 
McPherson ...... 2 765,000 330,000 
Moundridge ..... 1 315,000 75,000 
Newtem ...ccceers 4 2,266,400 816,500 
POONEEL. Selesecacds 1 OO , a 
. 2a 1 450,000 70,000 
DE occas odnees 4 4,000,000 300,000 
SP 2 1 500,000 
v:.. oer ee 2 450,000 2, 
Wellington ...... 1 650,000 
Whitewater ..... 1 380,000 
Wn 3 vee aes 3 5,550,000 2,937,000 
WED. ob etiveceds 1 130,000 38,000 
WO od ste tare 1° 427,500 616,500 
54 28,526,900 11,809,000 


Portland, Oregon 


Note: In tons. Source: Portland Grain 
Exchange. 


BIDGTS TWO. T ccccrcccvcccovcccesssée 
Albers No. 2...... TEreerererrrirr 
AIBGTS MO. Bovccccsccsceccecs 
Crown Mills Dock....... 
Crown Mills Blevator 
Kerr Gifford Dock & Elevator 
Irving Dock ........ 
Northwestern Dock ana "Elevator. 
Quaker Oats Dock & Elevator 
Columbia Milling Co............005. 4,600 





Terminal No. 4 Blevator ......... 60,000 
Terminal No. 4 Dock ............ 37,000 
Terminal Flour Mills Co............ 6,700 

SUE wecvesenes ehendaassesedeses 246,300 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Note: In public and private eleva- 
tors. In bushels. Source: Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 


Alton Elevator—Salina Terminal 
Elevator Co, ..sseccccececesees 1,000,000 









Burlington—Norris Grain Co.... 2,500,000 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ...... 800,000 
Cc. G. W., Great Western Hlevator— 

Wolcott & Lincoln Co.......... 1,000,000 
Corn Products Refining Co.. es 600,000 
Elevator “A,” Santa Fe—Tex- o- 

Kan Flour Mills Co. ...........+ 10,000,000 
K.C.8S. Norris Grain Co. ......- 1,400,000 
Kansas-Missouri—Continental 

Grain Co, ccccccscccccccccsccce 8,600,000 
Katy Elevator—Kansas Grain Co. 3,300,000 
Mid- ee tae epee 

Grain Co. ...++.+- eese 760,000 


Milwaukee Elevator—Cargill, Inc. 2,900,000 


Norris Elevator—Norris Grain Co. 2,800,000 
River-Rail—Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co. .... 3,000,000 
Rock Island Elevator-—Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. .... 4,000,000 
Wabash Elevator—Uhimann Grain 
GH So dsncccestecesccseesecssce 4,100,000 
Feed mills, smaller elevators (14) i ‘567, 000 
"45,117,000 
FLOUR MILL ELEVATORS: 
Continental Baking Co. .....+++++ 600,000 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. ......... 2,315,000 
Larabee Flour Milla Co. ......... 1,100,000 
Midiand Flour Milling Co. ....... 400,000 
Rodney Milling Co. .... . & 450, 000 
Southwestern (Standard. Milling 
WD cactccccscnsccecsoccsccese 6,000,000 
United Mills ....... ébee 400,000 
Waggoner-Gates Milling ‘Co. “Un 
dependence, oP cecceccosecic 350,000 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div. 4,000,000 
16,515,000 
Kansas City total ..........-- 61,632,000 
Toledo 
Note: In bushels. Source: Toledo 
Board of Trade. 
Cermiik, IMG. cccccstevdssecsccsoes 3,139,000 
B. & O. Elevator (Norris Grain Co.) 500,000 


East Side Iron—East Side Iron 
Elevator Co. (Norris Grain Co.) 1,500,000 
National Biscuit Co., Inc., Toledo 
Mill 


TETTUTT. CTP UTE 6,400,000 
Anderson Elevator Co.— 
Maumee, OWIO 2... ccccsccscces 500,000 
TORU wees bees cewscdvcsvesvave 450,000 
Nine elevators operated for storage 
grain and soybeans ..........++ 1,400,000 
TE... swan c0ned de kee ee apennn 13,889,000 
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Memphis 
Note: In bushels. Source: Memphis 
Merchants Exchange. 





Municipal Elevafor ...........+.+.+ 1,750,000 
Quaker Oats Co. ........cceeeeee 1,000,000 
Seven miscellaneous ............. 1,250,000 
4,000,000 

Milwaukee 


Note: In bushels. Source: Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (2).. 425,000 
Pe Seer ree 3,000,000 
Courteen Seed Co. .......--seeeeee 125,000 
Froedtert Gr. & Malting Co. ...... 8,500,000 
Mamma, F.°O., Ge. osivicovocvccese 250,000 
Krause, Chas. A., Milling Co..... 550,000 
Kurth Malting Co. ..........++5- 3,700,000 
Ladish oe Co. pesatesadenedn 7,000,000 
WNGNs Wi Bb cece rseccesctecssene 100,000 
Pabst Grewtee Cis cabs ce tots se 1,400,000 
Red Star Yeast & ‘Products Co... 75,000 
SUG) Oe WEROEE So 5. caccvceccevocs 30,000 
MINS OG, TRG (8) secccecccivecs 975,000 
Schlitz, Jos., Brewing Co. ...... 2,250,000 
Stratton Grain Co. (2) ......++. 3,900,000 
Teweles, L., Seed Co. .....--+45- 165,000 
Weschler, D. D., & Sons, Inc.... 925,000 


Wisconsin Malting Co. .........-. 1,000,000 


sO a Ser eee 1,600,000 
BOAR occ ccrsccccvesveecsevecves 35,970,000 





Minneapolis 
Note: In bushels. Source: Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange. 
“REGULAR” ELEVATORS 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (5) ..15,913,000 
Bunge Blevator Corp. .........++. 2,600,000 
Cargill, IMG. cnccccccccccccvscccses 4,837,000 
Cereal Grading Co. .......-+e+++% 950,000 
Continental Grain Co. ............ 1,200,000 
eer *330,000 
Hallet & Carey Elevator Co. ..... 1,300,000 
International Milling Co. ........ 1,250,000 
Leval & Co., IMC. ....ceeseseees 4,000,000 
Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. ... 2,500,000 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....... 4,200,000 
Searle Grain Co. ......ceeeeeeees 2,000,000 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc....... 1,000,000 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. (8) . 12,510,000 
Victoria Blevator Co. .........-..-. 650,000 

OEE hc Sar be R ser ed seed seness 55,140,000 


PUBLIC BUT NOT “REGULAR” 
Farmers Union Grain Co., 


"April 26, 1949 





Nashville 
Note: In bushels. Source: Nashville 
Grain Exchange. 


13 Elevators for miscellaneous stor- 
age and operated in connection 
with industries ...........++6+- 2,966,000 





New Orleans 


Note: In bushels. Source: 
leans Board of Trade, Ltd. 


Dock Board Blevator ........++++ as ye 
New Basin—J. T. Gibbons ........ 250,00 


Total .... 


Oklahoma Mills 


Note: In bushels. Source: The North 
western Miller. 


New Or- 





0 





2,872,000 


eee eee eee eee eee 











Supple 
Town— No. — Atmill mentar) 
pee ere ree Gee... eacc. 
py’ Pe eee ee : 420,000 70,00 
pe eee Cert Oren 1 600,000 188,00 
pS oe sare bare 1 Of Se 
Ardmore ........ 1 150,000 veo 
Blackwell ....... 1 625,000 118,00 
Chickasha ....... 1 500,000 150,00 
GOED ais © So See oe 1 85,000 5,00/ 
Custer City ..... 1 SS! ee ae 
Wi Meme .....:.. 2 1,300,000 80,00 
BE. tn ealed ae Ses me 1 2,500,000  ~=—«z.«.«..... 
ae 1 See 
Hennessey ....... 1 225,000 32,00 
Jefferson ........ 1 245,000 25,00 
Kingfisher ....... 2 1,295,000 60,20 
CO eae re 1 325,000 75,00' 
Oklahoma City cnn 1,335,000 2,215,50( 
Ponca City ...... 1 ls 
Shawnee ........ 1 eee 
Stillwater ....... 1 Sa. kewe 
BEG -xelcne wetic ce 2 760,000 82,00: 
25 12,383,000 3,100,70' 
Qmaha 
Note: In bushels. Source: Omaha 


Grain Exchange. 
(Iowa), with storage capacity, in bushels 





Terminal Ass'n .....--0s-eeeeee 1,300,000 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div... 168,000 
pM ee Se ee es ee 1,468,000 


PRIVATE ELEVATORS 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (4) .. 7,285,000 


Careith, DRGs. csvvosccvesssoverser 256,000 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. .. 2,738,000 
Fleischmann Malting Co. (three)... 3,250,000 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 1,500,000 


General Mills, Inc., Central Div... 
Hales & Hunter (Belco No. 1 
GE BR aa Udnwdwicssvedcevebdoccce 1,500,000 


5,227,000 


Kurth Malting Co. .........s506. 1,000,000 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. (two) .. 1,200,000 
Northwest Linseed Co. ........... 850,000 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. (three) ..... 3,450,000 
Rahr Malting Co. .........ssee8. 1,500,000 
Ralston Purina Co. ............+++ 280,000 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc....... 1,725,000 
Standard Milling Co. ............ 1,150,000 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. (five). 3,410,000 
9 additional feed mills and mis- 
cellaneous storage ............ 931,000 
GE do cvebbvdes sc e¥ecbnsueun 38,101,000 


Grand total . 94,709,000 


Nebraska Mills 


Note: In bushels. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 





Supple- 

Town— No. mills Atmill mentary 
Brainard ..... we 10,00 20,000 
Chadron ....... » | ee eee 
| ES ee i 1,000,000 100,000 
Fremont ........ 1 Epeeee ©. aabege 
Grand Island 1 318,000 70,000 
Hastings ........ 1 Sean. . aeaead 
Holdrege ........ 1 30,000 85,000 
Humboldt ....... 1 ae ee 
Lexington tebate” ee 35,000 200,000 
Lincoin ; 1 3,000,000 # «..«.... 
Neligh ..... 1 ae  iceeeke 
Norfolk ..... 1 74,500 2,500 
Eee 3 3.393.000 == § .cccee 
Scottsbluff 1 55,000 100,000 
Scribner 1 20,000 75,000 
Superior ...... ss SE.CCe. - Seer e’ 
Po ere 1 40,000 15,000 
19 6,636,000 667,500 





New York 


Note: In bushels. Source: New York 
Produce Exchange. 
New York State Canal Grain Ele- 

vator (port of N. Y. Authority) 2,000,000 
West Shore, Weehawken ......... 2,000,000 
Lehigh Valley R. R. ...........-. 450,000 


eovesvccccce - 4,460,000 











AUMCE Bie, TMG. 6s cdssiccscccess 500,00: 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ~.... 1,750,00 
Butler-Weish Grain Co.— 
.. i ee aero bee Par eae 350,00/ 
PREGGO “AN ib ase ci eect ss §00,00' 
Lathrop Grain Corp. “R. I.”’...... 1,500,00( 
Cargill, Inc. ........ SCoccencocss 10,000,000 
Continental Grain Co. vt ocbecdes 1,450,00( 
Loveland Elevator Co. ........... 450,000 
Maney Milling Co. “A” ......... 800,00( 
Kellogg® Cu. ...cecesscccsses e% 110,000 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.. 600,000 
Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. ....... 1,200,000 
Omaha Elevator Co. ............ 2,500,000 
Ce. Ms |* 6 8 > be Me sic-c o's 40.0.8 $000 925,000 
R baum Brothers ............ 1,000,000 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. ........ 300,000 
Updike Grain Corp. “D” ..... 2,600,000 
Westcentral Co-op. Grain Co war 1,750,001 
WOOD ae Vec¥ oc cctennr 4i0600ick 28,185,00/ 





Philadelphia 


Note: In bushels. Source: Commer- 
cial Exchange of oe 





Port Richmond ........6...s0% . 2,500,000 

Girard Point ..........6+. eeceee 2,226,000 

Twentioth treet ..iscccccccoce 236,000 

Tidewater Elevator ............ 145,00( 

ONE: k.00cd benbad ke Gib esesedie 5,105,00( 
St. Joseph 


Note: In bushels. Source: St. Josep! 
Grain Exchange. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co... 1,750,00( 
Dannen Grain & Milling Co....... 1,375,00( 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 2,500,00: 
Quaker Oats Co> 2 





Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........ 950,00 
Stratton Grain Co. .......-6ee008 2,000,00° 
Feed mills and miscellaneous 
SOOT bois es ois tbc cee cig cicics 162,00: 
WORE WS Kc aerate babadeetesece 10,977,00 
St. Louis 


Note: In bushels. Source: St. Loui: 
Merchants Exchange. 


Cargill “‘R"’—Cargill, Inc. ......... 5,000,00 
Cargill “B’—Cargill, Inc. ........ 150,00 
Continental Grain Co.— 


COUMEOORE cece cc cccccccccuces 
DD 6s sAdbeieed sbbaecenbne 
BONUS dc vocccaccecceseceeves 
Corneli—Corneli Seed Co. ......... 
Burlington—Norris Grain Corp.... 
Mississippi—Mississippi Elev. Co. 
(Alton, TIL.) ...... 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn. 
Checkerboard “A’—Checkerboard 
MROVATOT OO, 66 oki sed cassccesoes 1,500,00 





Feed mills—Smaller storage (19).. 2,525,50 
19,875,50 
8ST. LOUIS FLOUR MILL STORAGE 
SRSey WW sn ccosccccsesecec «++ 100,00 
Valier & Spies Milling Corp kebases 2,050,00 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. (Stan- 
ard-Tilton Mig. Co., Alton, Ill.).. 1,525,00 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co. (Belleville, 
TRL) s weccesnscconccesscbcceses - 350,00 
4,025,00 





Repti totes ios si cack ctiveaas. 23,900, 5( 





St. 
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Seattle 
Note: In bushels. Source: Seattle 
Grain Exchange. 
Sacked 


Bulk 
Hanford street Elevator. 3,100,000 rae 





Hanford — Dock ... odeone 250, 000 
Bell Street Dock 260,000 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co... 2, 690, 000 200,000 
Novelty Mill Co. ....... 40,000 
Chas. H. Lilly Co. ....... 260, 130,000 
Albers Bros. Milling Co... 750,000 360,000 

Totals ....... yehocbave 6,725,000 1,230,000 





Tacoma 
Note: In bushels. Source: Tacoma 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry Division 


Bulk Sacked 
eoeee 1,000,000 a ...... 









Port of Tacoma ....... 600,000 cosece 
Albers Hay Warehouse .. 10,000 466,000 
Totals .....++++++++ 1,619,000 466,000 





Texas Mills 


"Note: In bushels. Source: The North- 


western Miller. 





Supple- 

Town— No. . At mill mentary 
Amarillo ........ 200,000 18,000 
brownwood ...... : t+  « Ae Cee 
CHROME civecvacce 1 TET 
0 Py 2 LCCC R00 i veecs 
pemtON ....-eueee 2 625,000 56,000 
> "eee 1 4 ee 
Fort Worth ..... 3 8,200,000 129,000 
Gainesville ...... 1 ip ny OO Te 
Galveston ....... 1 Geneee > Seetsee 
(rraham .......+. 1 400,008 © eece 
Greenville ....... 1 Lweeeee = eee e's 
fereford ........ 1 304,000 320,000 
HNO. br ecccees 1 1,500,000 3,500,000 
acksboro ....... 1 > errr 
‘ew Braunfels ... 1 OS. Zee 
WE 34.8% 0-06 4 60.00 1 (| * are ee 
lainview ....... 1 40,000 1,000,000 
San Antonio ee s od ot 
| 1 ee etwas 
Sherman ........ 2 2,365,000 600,000 
stamford ........ 1 are 
Wichita Falls 1 2,768,008. ©  aveces 
27 23,403,000 5,623,000 





Vancouver 


Note: In bushels. Source: Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange and Canada 
Wheat Board. 


Alberta Pool Elevators, Ltd., No. 1 5,150,000 
Alberta Wheat Pool No. 2......... 1,650,000 
United Grain Growers Terminals, 

BMGs cccecsdecccccosccsccccccccs £108,080 
Midland Pacific Terminal, Ltd..... 1,500,000 
National Harbors Board No. 1..., 1,868,500 


Pacific Elevators, Ltd. ........... 5,243,000 
Brackman-Ker Milling bs ipeseve 30,000 
Buckerfield’s, Ltd., No. seveeeee 620,000 
McLellan & McCarter, baa seer ecee'y 15,000 
United Milling & Grain Co., Ltd.. 25,000 
United Distillers, Ltd. ........... 35,000 
Marpole Grain rae -— Richmond 
Feed, Ltd 60000605 6s beseecce 7,000 
James Richardson | Sons, Ltd.... 600,000 
BOR Voce cori Woesetscvasecs 19,348,500 
New Westminster Elevator 
Searle Terminal ..i........0.0055 750,000 
Victoria Elevator 
Victoria Terminal .............6.-. 1,008,000 





Western Canada Grain Storage 
Note: Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Keewatin, Kenora and points in Man- 
itoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, by crop years in 


bushels. Source: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
1948-49... 403,723,470 1931-32... 338,623,260 


1947-48... 398,911,420 1930-31.. 326,082,210 
1946-47... 411,727,920 1929-30.. 305,744,790 
1945-46... 475,739,670 1928-29.. 305,744,790 
1944-45... 506,832,090 1927-28... 243,508,200 
1943-44... 511,339,787 1926-27.. 238,636,560 
1942-43... 512,052,896 1925-26.. 229,790,620 
1941-42... 509,353,519 1924-25.. 227,914,620 
1940-41... 424,493,047 1923-24.. 216,994,620 
1939-40... 341,625,770 1922-23.. 203,927,420 
1938-39... 340,160,420 1921-22.. 197,453,420 
1937-38... 338,941,820 1920-21.. 197,033,620 
1936-37... 340,730,120 1919-20.. 192,451,970 
1935-36... 341,976,680 1918-19.. 189,489,964 
1934-35... 343,253,660 1917-18.. 172,370,000 
1933-34... 342,933,460 1916-17.. 163,144,000 
1932-33... 341,524,260 1915-16.. 158,181,000 





Wichita 
Note: In bushels. Source: Wichita 
Board of Trade. 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co....... ,000,000 
Farmers Co-op Commission ....... ¥ 
Kansas Milling Co. ..........- «+++ 2,100,000 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...... dudeses 2,250,000 
Public Terminal Elevator ........ - 2,750,000 
General Mills, Inc., Central Div... 4,250,000 
Wichita Flour Mills ........ eevess 1,000,000 
Wichita Terminal Blevator ...... 4,000,000 
Feed ate and miscellaneous stor- 
MD ‘curccessoesdds 64 060m se +.» 106,000 
Pree ret ere 18,205,000 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Protein Content of American Wheat 





For Additional Facts: 


Topical Index, Pages 74-80 


Feed Section, Pages 49-60 
Feed Rules 
Definitions 
Production 
Prices 
Lyman Peck’s Analysis Ta- 
ble 


Flour Section, Pages 2-33 
Production 


World Import Duties 
Exports and Imports 


Foreign Section, Pages 67-74 
Crops 
Exports and Imports 
Regulations 











Winnipeg 
Note: In bushels. Source: Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 


WINNIPEG 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.—Two 
MUTED cb cc cc ccuns cecdse - 676,000 
Canada Malting Co., Ltd. “Private 
terminal ........ see -+ 1,340,000 


Laing Bros., Lta.—Private country 10,000 
The Sherwin Williams Co. of Can- 


ada, Limited—Mill ........ 75,000 
Manitoba Feed Supply Co. —Country 

elevator ..... ooee 40,000 
es Grain, Ltd: —Gountry ele- 

WREOE” i500 ct dilgnicsndséiane carves 76,000 
Soo 7 ae ‘Mills, ‘Lea. —Country ele- 

THERE Loco ccchdakescnvvepeeccscses 91,000 


Steele, Briggs Seed Co., Ltd.—Mill 5,000 
Red River Grain Co., Ltd.— 


Country elevator ....eceeeeesees 55,000 
Economy Feed Co.—Country 
GOVEEEE a cseevcncccececcooe gone 10,000 
DWeOed ccccesaccccadrecesocvere 2,277,000 
TRANSCONA 
Dominion Malting Co., Ltd.—Pri- 
vate terminal ..........- oseues 1,600,000 


NORTH TRANSCONA 


Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd. 
—Semi-public terminal ......... 1,000,000 


8T. BONIFACE 
Dominion Linseed a Co., Ltd.— 
M 





PTTTTTITITT TL 70,000 
Purity Flour Milis, ‘Lta. iil - 1,050,000 
Red River Grain Co., Ltd.—Two 

Country elevators ..........++- 435,000 
McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd.— 

Country elevator ....6sseeseeees 90,000 
St. Boniface Grain & Feed Co., ‘Lta. 

— Country elevator ............ 192,000 
Central Grain Co.—Country elevator 32,000 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd.—Country el- 

OVAtOr .eseceees eseeee 100,000 
Manitoba Pool Blevators—Country 

GEOVEEOE cowie c isi cccseveresscoce 25,000 
*Soubry Grain & Feed Co., Ltd.... 40,000 
Dominion Grain & Feed Co.— 

PeIvate OCOURGEY «. ccuvceviccess 12,000 

2,046,000, 

UN a eer ee 6,923,000 


*Not licensed. 


Note: Temporary storage facilities not 
included. 





Elevator Charges 


Source: Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 


MINNEAPOLIS—1%¢ bu. for receiving 
and loading and first 15 days’ storage; 
1/30¢ bu. for each day thereafter. 

DULUTH—Receiving, cleaning and ship- 
ping, together with 15 days’ free storage, 
1%¢ bu.; each day of storage thereafter 
at the rate of 1/30¢ bu. per day. 

CHICAGO—1\%¢ bu. first 10 days and 
1/25¢ bu. each additional day. 

BUFFALO — Lake Elevation—1%¢ bu., 
which includes 5 days’ free storage; 1/30¢ 
a day storage effective after the 5 days’ 
free time. 


KANSAS CITY—For receiving and load- 
ing, including first ten days’ storage, or 
part thereof, 1¢ bu. For storing after the 
first ten days, 1/30¢ bu. each day. 

ST. LOUIS—Wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
barley, 1¢ bu. for the first 10 days or 
part thereof, including elevation, and 1/30¢ 
bu. for each subsequent day or part there- 
of. Special bin is on contract arrangement. 


MILWAUKEE—For unloading, elevating 
and reloading, including first 10 days’ stor- 
age, or part thereof; 1%¢ bu.; thereafter 
1/30¢ bu. for each day. 

FORT WILLIAM and PORT ARTHUR— 
On straight grade grain receiving, elevat- 
ing, shipping, storing and insurance against 
fire, first 15 days; wheat, oats, barley, 1\%¢; 
rye, 1%¢; flax 2¢ bu.; 1/45¢ bu. including in- 
surance against fire, for each succeeding 
day or part thereof. 


The practice of classifying and storing 


wheat on the basis of protein content was 
adopted by flour mills about the ‘time of 
World War I. A few grain elevators also 
adopted this practice of sorting and binning 
wheats, and later selling large lots on a 
protein basis. 

Rapid developments in the field of cereal 
chemistry and products control in the flour 
mills soon led to the practice of paying 
premiums for high protein wheat. The 
force of this new factor in wheat mer- 
chandising influenced grain inspection de- 
partments to add protein laboratories to 
their equipment, the first such laboratory 
being opened in Portland, Oregon, in 1921. 

The factors of protein content and pro- 
tein quality do not enter into determining 
the actual grade of wheat, but are supple- 
mental factors that aid in establishing 
prices for different lots of wheat based 
on their utility value, since the protein 
content and protein quality of wheat large- 
ly determines its end use. Cereal chemists 
and baking technologists prefer a “strong”’ 
flour, milled from high-protein hard wheats, 
for breads, while “weak” (i.e., low-protein) 
flours are desired for the manufacture of 
cakes, crackers, biscuits and other specialty 
goods. Soft wheats, largely because of their 
lower protein contents, supply the bulk of 
the pastry goods flours. 

Considerable research has been conduct- 
ed by various agricultural scientists in at- 
tempts to determine the influence of dif- 
ferent factors involved on the protein con- 
tent of wheat. 

The principal factors that have been 
studied include: precipitation (its incidence 
and amount), soil type, soil fertility, com- 
mercial fertilizers, atmospheric tempera- 
ture, soil temperature, wheat variety, soil 
microbiology. 

Investigators almost universally agree 
that there is an inverse relation between 
moisture supply and protein content. Dr. 
J. A. Anderson, chief chemist, Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, states 
that “one can go further and say that it 
is the consensus that the moisture content 
of the soll during the growing season is 
the most important single factor controlling 
the protein content of wheat.” 

Temperature has been found to affect the 
wheat plant both directly and indirectly 
by causing changes in the soil and by in- 
fluencing the physiological processes. High- 
er air temperatures, Dr. Anderson observes, 
may increase protein content by increas- 
ing soil temperature, and thus nitrifica- 
tion, and by increasing the evaporation 
rate which serves both to reduce the mois- 
ture content of the top soil and to increase 
the concentration of nitrates in the soil 
solution. 

For complete discussions of the factors 
that affect protein content of wheat, read- 
ers are referred to the following: 

“Factors That Determine Wheat Pro- 
tein,” by Dr. M. A. McCall, The North- 
western Miller, page 3a, Sept. 13, 1944. 

“Nitrogen, Rainfall and Wheat Protein,” 
by Dr. C. O. Swanson, The Northwestern 
Miller, page+3a, Nov. 8, 1944. 

“Variations in the Protein Content of 
Western Canadian Wheat,” Bulletin No. 4, 
by Dr. J. A. Anderson and Dr. W. J. Eva, 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 

“Protein Surveys of American Hard Spring 
and Soft Winter Wheat,’’ Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 147, by Dr. C. H. Bailey, Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station. 





Average Percentage of Protein in Spring 
Wheat Marketed Through Minneapolis, Minn. 


Crop Protein Crop Protein 
Year Year % 
1926....... 12.49 > | ee 14.83 
eee 13.28 aa 13.78 
| a 11.96 | Peres 14.61 
BPRO er cover 12.42 1940....... 14.61 
BOBO se v-0 ec ee 13.70 |) |} Pe 13.76 
reer 14.85 > eae 13.39 
i > ae 15.00 | | Pee 13.58 
IGSS. ...cces 14,21 TO44 Wi civee 12.82 
1933....... 15.03 Se 12.94 
BOG 2 oe ce 14.80 ll Sree 13.18 
1936....... 15.30 reek Seeds 13.15 
BORE: « co.cc ae Pepe 13.47* 


15.9 
*Through March 1, 1949. 
Source: Grain and Seed Section, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Mean Annual Protein Levels for Hard Red 
Winter Wheat Received at Kansas City 





Crop Protein Crop Protein 
Year % Year % 
ROBB cc sac 11.97 BOOBs s'c-0.06% 13.15 
| Bee 12.27 Srreeas 13.87 
Po een 12.46 1940.....0% 13.76 
SUGAR s ws.c ve’ 11.87 | eT es 12.93 
oo See 12.70 Ree 13.10 
Soe 13.58 Pee eee 13.66 
BBCS Ss i nines 14.37 Bee 11.56 
Dee 12.60 Se easvend 11.26 
1936. 13.72 | Eo See 11.78 
tC  erpery 13.10 BOT h 04 <v08 11.53 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, 


U. 8S. Department of Agriculture; 
State Grain Inspectipn Department, 


Mean Annual Protein Levels for Soft Red 
Winter and Michigan White Wheats 


Kansas 


Central 

Michigan Indiana 

Year 1 Ohio Red White Red 
| ee 10.0 8.2 @ 9.2 oe 
1933...... 10.5 9.5 @10.5 11.0 
| ae 11.0 10.6 @11.5 11.5 
.. ae 9.5 8.3 @ 8.45 10.0 
: Sao 9.75 8.5 @ 9.2 9.75 
BST. eee 9.45 8.75@ 9.5 9.25 
le 7.95@ 9.0 10.0 
9.6 @ 9.8 10.35 
9.8 @10.25 9.75 
8.25@10.5 10.75 
9.85@10.25 10.75 
9.565 @10.35 10.85 
10.25 11.35 
8.75 10.00 
9.00 9.65 
8.30 9.75 
8.25 8.75 





Source: 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


The Mid-West Laboratories Co., 


Mean Annual Protein Levels for Western 
Canadian Wheat, by Crop Years 


Crop Protein Crop Protein 
Year % Year lo 
Sarr 11.4 , eee 14.0 
| I 12.2 BUORe ct csece 14.1 
Bee vcssvse 13.3 _ . SERRE? 14.1 
POE Ce 13.1 ar 15.1 
- ery 13.7 _, SS 12.8 
OO See 14.0 aa 13.5 
| See 13.9 REE 13.0 
| 14.1 SS 13.8 
See 14.0 a EEE 13.5 
BEOR) sevcave 14.9 Sere 14.0 
ROOT cvbceeet 14.3 So eee 13.9 


Source: Grain Research Laboratory, Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 





Canadian Wheat Carry-Over 


Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

Production Carry-over 


BOE Be dbretigccbocwe 393,342 75,993 
BEES cevinncevedvebiess 336,758 87,367 
BOOS ie vecceccwegctive 420,725 73,600 
EDGE s clecosccvecedsocs 305,912 258,072 
BOGS ccivccvcvwocerets 435,535 355,176 
SOND <vodvdcne vans doves 283,660 594,626 
EOD. abivcecsaecvevess 592,684 423,752 
og BREA TERT 302,626 480,129 
bal OUI EO 551,390 300,473 
BOGE cedivcccctcensees 520,623 102,910 
BUGS Seevsisovewercecd 360,010 24,535 
BEST ccasoseccacecsecn 182,410 87,048 
\ Mrerrrerre trey ye 216,740 127,362 
BOBS cv cccccecccvsicas 277,339 213,852 
BOGE co csecogdsicsoeds 275,849 202,902 
BOTS nv ccsccccscccdseve 281,892 217,657 
BEDS <n otec ctv Sddosobue 443,061 136,941 
BOSE vvcccccedccsccoves 321,326 138,597 
1930 ... Cdebbeoees 420,672 126,582 
1938 cccsccccess eFeces 304,520 127,239 
1988 2.2 coe eevcevees - 666,726 91,156 
1937 ncccccee eeeceeees 479,665 55,621 
1926 ....... eerccceces 407,136 40,139 
ol eee . seccee 395,475 30,741 
BDES ce cvccessscccsons 262,097 48,116 
*Preliminary. 






Call 


Lincoln 8858-9 


Write or Wire 


A. (Weody) Woodard 
G. C. (George) Spriestersbach 
Cc. ©. (Chet) Severson 
Ivan Scanlan 


FOR BETTER FEED 
INGREDIENTS anv OILS 








WoOODBACH «c. 


518 CORN EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
















































bound, 





changes. 
RECEIPTS 

1948 1947 1946 1945 
Baltimore ........... 45,139 25,290 oeee v.09 
oT” err ee 26,616 44,115 21,217 27,797 
ed on REL SEE 10,540 14,417 11,294 33,795 
Minneapolis ......... 142,911 157,068 117,992 126,109 
Duluth-Superior ..... 112,505 107,017 117,661 145,330 
ee Sr err 6,710 6,797 11,510 
~; | SR UETER RCT rr 28,170 22,415 19,564 33,285 
{ndianapolis ........ 10,481 7,998 10,712 13,081 
er TOD + nccecesess 18,120 18,152 16,522 18,744 
eae eee 46,770 45,888 37,412 33,572 
Kansas City ........ 156,631 188,258 126,338 121,842 
ae a 37,407 27,744 18,374 21,639 
Philadelphia ........ 26,530 23,445 34,567 47,543 
Oincinnati .........5. * 56,980 oven sees oa ¥e 
Milwaukee .......... 4,517 4,960 3,666 5,894 
New Orleans ........ 12,406 7,447 3,990 «wee 
WORE WFR cicsccecs *27,485 *33,411 *18,269 *17,875 
TR IAG Ee 11,700 14,095 13,397 11,137 
EN? * se uN owes esse 7,648 9,525 12,000 8,313 
Portland, Ore. ....... 19,736 25,780 26,414 16,780 
eee 82,354 102,343 93,462 186,758 
Serer ‘ 86 837 397 1,231 
| Teo 1,658 

SHIPMENTS 

1948 1947 1946 1945 
OCROUMMO. oc sictoetas Jes 24,034 34,986 19,020 26,530 
PEGE. BOER cas ckscsses 10,377 8,361 14,662 35,800 
Minneapolis ......... 56,236 65,943 49,379 68,648 
Duluth-Superior ...... 99.572 99,515 116,717 145,850 
Res i . “ned 5,205 8.178 12,910 
BE. sc cgee ope saedocwee 15,494 9,216 20,740 
Indianapolis ........ 6,896 6,128 6,382 
ay 9,452 9,879 11,361 
SEED. 0 ciib.28 0 cose 27,580 34,108 22,551 
Kansas City ......... 106,830 99,673 88,583 
EE. 16 bese eeves 15,764 39,374 70,325 
Philadelphia ....... . 26,022 35,961 46,266 
Cincinnati .... eaete 5,470 Hes veh ae 
Milwaukee ..... Kees 2,932 4,683 3,341 7,144 
New Orleans ........ 2,430 31,089 22,350 on be 
Portland, Ore. ....... **8,968**15,746%*15,478 iods 
Port WeFtR ccccccec’ *12,267**11,080 *9,756 *12,943 
Pet ree 41,858 


*Carloads, 000’s not omitted. tLake receipts only. 


1944 
67,473 
13,729 
189,171 2 
128,139 

3,111 
$30,045 § 
16,163 
17,226 
28,692 
121,334 1 
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1943 1942 


Wheat Movement at U.S. Centers 
Note: By calendar years, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: Local grain ex- 


1941 


48,744 20,529 22,050 


19,848 17,004 
08,976 138,708 
87,387 58,975 

8,741 2,543 
21,853 §15,577 
17,590 6,272 
17,070 10,546 
37,366 18,358 
27,496 73,820 


29,978 19,651 11,880 


16,321 


8,943 
*445 
*19,618 * 
8,478 
8,244 
13,190 
159,003 1 

673 


1944 


23,157 4,405 


9,796 
3,496 1, 698 
728 *112 


14,798 *10,151 
10,836 7,772 
8,455 6,593 
12,238 


10,927 74,228 
930 5 aie 


1943 1942 


59,021 43,177 24,230 


11,125 
101,523 1 


21,194 20,232 
17,744 58,647 


130,305 96,285 63,920 


2,083 
16,541 
8,718 


8,759 2,361 
6,965 5,624 
9,653 3,410 


9,551 13,018 6,203 
17,758 37,912 8,732 
67,376 107,355 43,630 


14,935 
9,775 
8,205 

*783 


11,715 13,441 
15,091 1,788 
4,230 face 
3,959 2,636 
*669 *42 


*10,386 *12,902 *4,903 


§Includes lake shipr 


26,744 
134,375 
65,844 
7,052 
16,861 
5,497 
7,908 
22,336 
84,781 


1941 
13,442 
23,644 
32,267 
49,998 

7,332 

6,348 

2,700 

3,804 

9,703 
47,191 
14,819 

5,279 

5,089 

1,788 

166 

1,352 

5,444 


1940 
28,164 
13,430 

113,373 
55,306 

4,241 
13,453 

5,621 

9,278 
14,983 


nents. .**Water- 



























changes. 


1947 1946 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Fort W orth 
Milwaukee 
New York 





St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS 
1945 1944 


7,137 6,403 5,284 3,732 

27,597 27,001 29,841 25,364 

‘ves 1100 

1,371 1,159 

19,595 16,624 25,687 20,596 
‘ 


579 1,166 


Philadelphia . 3,691 3,738 3,519 
Portland 6 1,094 Seer oe sieles 
Tacomat ..... 1,222 401 
Seattlet 921 1,540 
SHIPMENTS 

1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 

Baltimore .... 1,590 4,052 cto8 rr 
Chicago ...... 10,055 11,174 10, 868 5,108 9,310 
Fort Worth .. $130 cess $6,866 see ogee 
Milwaukee ... §21 559 491 278 494 
Minneapolis .. 12,146 15,991 14,327 14,207 13,115 
New York os 9,397 14,320 11,128 wee. Sees 
P hiladelphia ° 1,094 pees 2,798 2,143 3,653 
Portland ..... 1,425 val t2,3 épe5 


2 807 


*Not available. tCars. + Waterbound. 


1942 1941 








1,417 1.6 83 
17,142 12,751 15,8: 
1789 3.416 165. 
"806 «0713S 862 
1.447 2,108 1,830 
1943 1942 1941 
10,884 11,125 11,049 
664 515 710 
12,726 11,828 11,507 
a, ee Rig eee e., eee 
2,022 1,658 28 
*.... «1,356 6,786 
2,283 2,119 2,172 


Flour Movement at U.S. Centers 


Note: By calendar years in sacks, 000’s omitted. Source: Local grain ex- 


1940 
1,284 
21,354 


1,646 


1,768 


1939 
1,613 
22,687 


1939 
90 
14,277 
294 
12,475 
4,675 


2 
4,226 
1,703 










Minneapolis Grain, Flour and Feed Movement 
Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. Source: Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

















































RECEIPTS 
c Rueheal 

Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 

sacks tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
1948...... e.% 8. . 142,911 25,497 45,313 60,045 9,448 40,048 323,262 
|) ee e.. 95> 157,068 24,766 70,683 76,137 7,014 20,730 366,297 
1946...... ®.. ®.. 117,992 18,971 70,981 62,653 4,806 14,218 289,621 
1946...... °. °. 126,109 30,744 72,302 68,230 6,128 19,224 312,737 
1944...... °, ¢, 189,171 11,355 62,457 69,431 4,629 17,936 334,979 
1943,..... ®, e, 208,976 12,087 68,905 78,560 13,943 26,951 400,478 
1942.. °, °, 138,708 18,169 45,689 68,307 13,346 25,142 300,361 
1941.... °, °, 134,376 16,205 32,450 64,215 18,941 19,685 275,869 
1940...... ae °.. 113,373 19,656 21,146 39,721 8,762 16,148 218,806 
1939...... °.. ®.. 94,301 18,069 26,555 49,604 12,687 12,593 213,609 
1938...... 947 22 60,191 30,619 17,157 36,114 9,061 4,953 168,095 
1937...... 945 27 62,389 13,065 22,074 29,466 7,730 7,149 131,873 
1936...... 926 27 46,828 10,446 21,166 35,859 6,124 4,413 123,836 
1936...... 617 19 61,471 5,388 26,871 26,398 4,891 8,955 131,975 
1034. ..... 639 21 42,910 16,167 8,173 23,660 3,185 4,283 98,380 
1983...... 612 14 64,076 17,964 22,512 23,613 6,456 4,189 137,810 
1932...... 676 17 57,586 6,037 12,504 14,621 4,392 6,186 100,226 
1931...... 417 23 74,668 8,081 10,003 13,730 4,443 7,606 118,531 
1930...... 436 37 92,833 13,329 17,899 20,162 10,088 8,765 163,076 
1929...... 643 53 101,602 12,610 25,042 20,206 7,620 9,013 176,093 
1928...... 463 62 126,793 11,941 22,478 28,456 6,713 12,706 209,088 

*Figures not available. 
SHIPMENTS 

Flour, Milifeed, Totals, 

sacks tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
Sa 12,146 557 56,236 18,425 37,070 53,768 7,398 8,898 184,795 
BOGE <s c0% 15,991 819 65,943 22,141 56,808 3,086 3,694 209,883 
1946...... 14,327 887 49,379 15,542 71,251 3,633 6,047 195,646 
1946...... 14,207 930 68,648 27,609 61,985 4,349 3,839 202,135 
1944...... 13,115 1,008 101,523 618 46,867 5,730 2,963 213,893 
1943...... 12,726 $35 117,744 11,828 48,780 9,180 3,720 248,363 
1942...... 13,216 528 68,647 17,289 37,350 7,737 3,186 165,463 
2042...008 11,507 400 32,267 21,239 25,689 7,182 1,900 123,181 
1940 11,617 362 26,138 12,333 19,413 6,345 3,266 97,304 
1989...... 12,475 346 26,607 16,772 20,437 268 2,268 103,081 
1938...... 12,289 307 27,763 21,416 21,302 4,374 914 107,918 
yO Ae 12,248 325 19,180 6,882 19,299 5,882 897 75,962 
1936...... 14,038 420 22,699 7,619 17,208 6,349 1,783 83,159 
1986...... 13,755 343 26,269 9,739 16,498 2,470 1,569 17,210 
1984...... 14,796 383 22,600 12,610 16,443 3,446 977 72,246 
|. ee 14,886 376 26,697 11,618 12,770 3,834 1,467 70,8657 
1932...... 16,063 388 28,209 2,679 4,448 2,302 1,809 47,230 
| ae 19,016 621 36,409 6,804 10,113 3,491 1,963 70,899 
1930...... 22,368 649 42,056 9,540 19,439 4,186 3,099 93,326 
1929...... 22,886 698 46,060 8,177 16,603 6,780 3,347 93,163 
1938...... 24,688 774 65,307 0,044 26.308 4.181 4.578 136.270 


Shipments of Flour, Millfeed from Minneapolis 


Note: For year ending Dec. 31, 1948. By carlots. Source: H. H. Thomas, St. 


Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R. R. 
Rock C. O.M.,8t.Oma- Great Great M.& M.,N. North. . 


Island B&Q. P &P. ha West North. 8t.L. &S. Pac. 800 Totals 
Atkinson Milling Co, 75 19 1, 065 336 24 37 253 28 37 149 2,123 
King Midas Mill Co. 33 134 208 324 34 4 127 es 78 199 1,031 
Comm.-Lar. Ml. Co. 26 180 1,750 435 15 34 108 623 110 169 3,450 
Standard Mig. Co. .. 142 435 349 546 353 67 260 os 33 640 2,825 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 323 1,292 860 1,381 587 333 434 16 165 586 5,977 
Russell-Miller M. Co. 30 44 163 135 347 133 108 3 37 51 1,051 
Minn. Lins’d Oil Co. 65 20 296 123 34 32 34 15 10 40 669 
General Mills, Inc. . 533 1,750 1,531 1,590 790 368 1,402 8 329 1,525 9,826 
Misc. feed mills ... 365 1,057 3,006 2,292 364 322 634 1,661 360 1,410 11,471 
Arch.-Daniels-M. Co. 267 394 893 1,610 1,702 331 1,010 2 165 610 6,984 
Spencer Kellogg Co. 357 293 535 702 808 261 362 13 40 268 3,639 
Brokers ........+++. 33 57 162 319 27 36 24 1 9 173 841 








Totals, 1948 ....2,249 5,665 10,618 9,793 5,085 1,958 4,756 2,370 1,373 5,820 49,887 
7,195 12,796 10,937 7,812 2,077 5,030 

5.956 13,392 11,185 6,391 2,974 4,600 . 91 
6,005 13,994 11,577 6,271 3,043 3,828 1,252 1,842 6,911 58,35, 
6,980 12,483 12,605 7,537 3,334 4,687 07 
5,257 11,319 12,965 6,334 3,329 4,707 1,803 1,594 6,299 57,54; 
4,439 9,669 11,165 3,787 3,041 4,504 1,562 1,824 6,265 49,71 
4,021 9,303 10,633 3,893 3,784 4,239 813. 2,637 4,925 48,12 
3,522 8,242 9/049 3,521 3,548 3,797 743° 2,610 4,547 43,04 
3,467 7,505 8,440 3,383 4,058 3,738 834 2,538 4,493 41,59 
3,238 7,224 8,006 3,223 4,060 3,863 634 2,426 4,565 39,89 








Kansas City Grain Movement Minneapolis Grain Movement 


Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. Note: By crop year, ending Aug. 31 
Source: Kansas City Board of Trade. 000’s omitted. Source: Minneapoli- 
Grain Exchange. 


RECEIPTS 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley RECEIPTS 
1948.. 156,631 24,675 5,944 541 1,328 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 1944-4 
194i.. 188,258 38,255 6,588 366 62,955 wheat, bu. .. 146,348 137,678 115,402 135,61) 
1946.. 126,338 26,970 9,576 402 3,966 =Gorn, bu. ... 18,766 24,075 19,371 29.35 
1945.. 121,842 48,105 8,860 665 7,280 Oats, bu. ... 61,928 68,310 85,171 57.581 
1944,. 121.334 31,297 4,124 1,060 7,373 ariey, bu. . 74,136 67,100 60,187 55.63: 
1943., 127,406 35,268 8.480 2,253 56,939 Rye bu. .... 8,860 4.636 5.776 3.78 
1942. 73,820 38,610 6,018 611 4,893 Fiaxseed, bu. - 25,305 13,265 20,295 13.77 
1941.. 84,781 10,696 2,792 $81 3,074 soybeans, bu. 6.006 10584 yo 
1940.. 69,918 16,771 1,216 113 338 = Sergs., tons . 62 56 
1929.. 80.549 11,229 2,118 417 394 
1938.. 99,621 12,311 ware po poe SHIPMENTS 
1937.. 96,083 12,243 * 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 1944-4 
1936.. 63,744 17,481 3,248 213 998 wheat, bu... 55,507 63,101 64,533 65,77 
1935.. 49,701 18,054 3,806 321 747 = Gorn, bu. ... 17,264 20,233 16.949 26.54 
1934.. 44,058 25,236 1,998 177 314 =Oats, bu. ... 51,438 69,643 71.489 561.65 
1933.. 49,115 18,831 2,658 210 602 Barley, bu. . 55,571 55,398 40,310 45,34- 
1932.. 80,294 7,681 1,604 134 698 ~Rye, bu. .... 5,569 2,902 4.314 3.73 


1931. 126,082 22.044 3,110 183 1,057 5 ; . 3,73) 
1930.. 95,968 30,022 6,694 468 2,864 Sauce eee xe 6,103 4,344 2,46 
1929. 101,552 32,417 6,156 oo Ge ae ite ae sme an 





Soybeans, bu. 3,436 eters 
sapaepncimmaatieti Scrgs., tons . 93 89 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1948.. 106,830 11,892 4,092 312 


Kansas City Feed Movement 


Note: Bran and shorts, in tons. 
Source: Kansas City Board of Trade 
Receipts Shipment: 


1947.. 109,373 25,423 5,098 261 
1946.. 99,673 14,887 8,288 325 
1945.. 88,583 30,298 6,306 582 
1944.. 67,376 18,772 3,280 786 
1943.. 107,855 21,802 7,044 ar 














1941 47,191 17,26 1,514 276 Se eee ere 137,430 349,040 
1940 33,975 4,724 574 47 SG becrdoivaevissensd ds 139,260 392,73/ 
1939.. 47,139 6,167 2,012 86 Lenn én ueinses ins 28,440 297,960 
1938.. 61,190 7,280 32,144 195 1946....... veeorees sees 26,910 389,460 
1937 63,121 3,734 2,914 114 | Bae eeeredes 22,080 377,881 
1936.. 32,352 9,192 3,294 72 BDEB Sc ccccvcccccccescces G0,130 414,900 
1935.. 26,556 15,945 1,692 119 270,390 
1934.. 31,344 19,149 1,442 186 303,375 
1 - 26,931 8,226 1,004 107 260.925 
1932,.. 388,532 1,293 688 lll 301.150 
1931.. 84,359 16,815 1,584 166 333,275 
1930.. 62,919 22,087 3,980 273 1937... sescceecess 79,900 $19,500 
1929.. 64,727 23,365 2,882 156 WBE. eee eeeeeeeieceee, 74,000 277,375 

Receipts of kafir corn, milo maize and 935... eee eeeseeeeeeeees 41,975 265,906 
feterita in the years since records were FORMULA FEED (TONS) 
kept, in bushels: Shipment» 
1948...... 9,150,750 1939...... 931,000 310, oH 
1947...... 7,273,000 1938...... 1,002,400 tress 
1946...... 4,826,500 1937...... 800,800 oan 63° 
1946...... 21,274,750 1936...... 1,255,800 ga 
1944...... 12,869,000 1935...... 635,600 496.850 
1943....... 6,860,650 1934........ 978,600 ene 
1942.... 1,762,600 1933....... 1,325,000 a... .. *e ween 519/300 
1941....... 2,662,800 1932....... 1,392,000 joa9°"""**** Se eeeeeeeresecosssecees 304°375 
1000-20... MOONEE TEGR.- one. MOGI SRR occ svocneccescucccisceccesssese EES 

Shipments of kafir corn, milo maize and 1937...........6.000% oiaedd dasetbete 204,20/ 
feterita in the years since records were BBEES Ooo sons ress ceswsensesavesooses 274,05( 
kept, in bushels: 1936......... eececees ceccccccscccecs 166,875 
1948...... 6,749,750 1939...... yee 

( . . e 
384,400 St. Louis Grain Receipts 


652,800 Note: By rail, water and trucks, in 
998,400 bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: St. 
1,167,800 Louis Merchants Exchange. 








1,261,000 Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barle 

1948.. 37,407 28,604 6,738 49 2,13 

1947.. 27,744 36,707 6,144 12 1,701 

A 1946.. 18,374 25,325 10,697 90 2,20: 

Vancouver Grain, Flour Exports i915’! 21'639 29's63 9/469 97 3,06: 


Note: From Vancouver and other  494;"" 19.651 25.959 8.748 331 3.90: 
nant come a eee eee ee ae 
years, 000’s omitted. Source: Vam- = 949°" i9'501 14.840 3.466 44 ‘1,802 


couver Merchants Exchange. 1939.. 26,753 17,189 3,010 28 «1,855 
1938.. 21,153 30,851 4,483 85 1,85: 
Flour bbl. 1937.. 22,396 22,579 6,513 137 2.171 
Cent. & 1936.. 14,916 20,082 7.256 176 2.32: 
U.K. Orient So. Am. Others Total 1935.. 12,007 10,346 4,909 181 = 1,42" 
1948.. 441 519 69 «156 = 1,184 —_—__ — 
1947.. 1,049 1,082 139 579 2.849 : ; 
eee. sae QB Wee 101 1,831 Canadian Wheat Inspections 
ad ma? x ett ean 18-538 Note: At Winnipeg and other points 
1948.. 35,402 ree ar ee eee ee m Uy. rep years, 
Rss. MRED oodexs SEES an 49,915 ending July 31, in bushels. 


1946.. 54,425 1,158 923 4,311 60,317 Source: Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
1945.. 7,968 972 1,986 24,004 34,930 ging 


1944. . 1,994 oe we 91 14,210 16,295 
1943.. 655 aaws 86 4,681 5,422 1947-48... 235,781,669 1939-40.. 373,710,121! 
1942.. 2,809 .... 149 =... += -2,958 + «©1946-47.. 311,866,664 1938-39.. 278,956,568 
1941. 641 2,114 284 10 3,049 1945-46... 287,038,066 1937-38.. 119,138,676 
1940 5,914 191 184 48 6,337 1944-45... 414,222,613 1936-37... severe es 
é 1943-44.. 396,282,614 1935-36.. 218,140,060 
NEW WESTMINSTER 1942-43... 170,298,564 1934-35.. 227,362,000 
Grain be. 1941-42.. 296,749,848 1933-34.. 229,193,694 


1948.. 3,120 vows eves cous 3,120 1940-41... 294,190,690 1932-33... 325,197,667 
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pril 26, 1949 
¥ 
% ¢ > . + e 
lis _ Kansas City Grain Receipts and Shipments 
St. Note: In bushels. Source: Kansas City Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS SHIPMENTS 
1948— Wheat Corn Oats 1948— Wheat Corn Oats 
tals uary . 10,431,000 2,575,500 642,000 January . 10,482,200 855,000 312,000 
123 February 4,926,600 1,203,600 220,000 February 8,273,900 969,000 282,000 
031 March ...... 4,712,400 1,013,200 296,000 March ...... 7,969,600 1,108,500 158,000 
450 April ....... 7,880,600 2,357,900 398,000. April ....... 6,686,100 1,258,500 258,000 
825 ESS: . s .6 « 9,711,000 1,744,200 296,000 May ........ 6,806,800 1,063,500 194,000 
977 Mané ....... 13,408,200 2,230,400 246,000 June ....... 10,361,500 987,000 66,000 
051 Te 54,302,400 1,302,200 608,000 July ........ 13,032,200 667,500 406,000 
669 August ..... 18,766,800 892,500 898,000 August ..... 14,694,800 466,500 592,000 
824 ptember 9,129,600 1,232,500 582,000 September .. 7,162,100 288,000 404,000 
471 tober 7,106,400 2,708,100 532,000 October 7,066,900 1,045,500 404,000 
984 November .. 6,949,800 3,777,400 626,000 November 6,657,200 1,486,500 466,000 
639 December 9,505,800 3,638,000 700,000 December 7,636,400 1,696,500 550,000 
= Total .....156,630,600 24,675,500 5,944,000 Total . 106,829,700 11,892,000 4,092,000 
,88 1947— Wheat Corn Oats 1947— Wheat Corn Oats 
670 January . 13,431,600 6,545,000 878,000 January 8,076,700 4,596,000 704,000 
191 February ... 13,168,800 4,962,300 22,000 February 7,894,800 3,285,000 630,000 
p35. Merch ...... 11,341,800 4,686,900 1,016,000 March ..... 8,717,600 3,499,500 832,000 
1070 Bpril -.... 6. 9,162,000 3,972,900 558,000 April ...... 8,953,900 3,223,500 500,000 
1544 So 4;872,600 3,734,900 686,000 May ....... 6,487,200 3,487,500 546,000 
71 Gone ....... 6,867,000 3,663,500 230,000 June ....... 3,529,200 2,184,000 104,000 
,12 oft aay 57,096,000 2,446,300 444,000 July ....... 13,577,900 1,803,000 156,000 
04 Avgust ..... 32,472,000 2,364,700 400,000 August ..... 14,184,800 1,234,500 200,000 
»59 September .. 13,021,200 1,536,800 436,000 September .. 9,938,200 561,000 182,000 
89 Ociober 7,653,600 1,252,900 646,000 October ..... 9,582,900 550,500 412,000 
a November 9,009,000 1,404,200 302,000 November 9,183,400 453,000 454,000 
: December .. 10,162,800 1,684,700 270,000 December 9,246,300 546,000 378,000 
at WEE Soa ce 188,258,400 38,255,100 6,588,000 Totals ....109,372,900, 25,423,500 5,098,000 
31 1946— Wheat Corn Oats 1946— Wheat Corn Oats 
oli. January 8,928,000 2,731,900 1,248,000 January .... 11,320,300 1,813,500 1,388,000 
Fe>ruary 8,037,000 2,874,700 628,000 February ... 10,364,900 1,629,000 876,000 
ELTER 22.006 6,249,600 1,497,700 496,000 March ..... 11,055,100 1,339,500 622,000 
yy See 2,363,400 676,600 198,000 April ...... 4,386,000 676,500 262,000 
| Toy 6,672,600, 1,735,700 142,000 May ....... 2,434,400 609,000 166,000 
1-4 OP See 12,438,000 999,600 200,000 June ....... 6,128,500 645,000 42,000 
61) «oO er 35,096,400 1,441,600 1,076,000 July ....... 13,630,600 1,155,000 546,000 
35 Avgust . 15,890,400 1,224,000 1,798,000 August - 10,810,300 856,500 1,152,000 
581 Se tember 9,282,600 1,052,300 1,300,000 September .. 7,457,900 678,000 1,262,000 
631 Oc ober 6,579,000 1,844,500 986,000 October 6,730,300 768,000 894,000 
,78 Nc vember 5,657,400 4,148,000 838,000 November 6,053,700 1,948,500 560,000 
17 December 9,144,000 6,743,900 666,000 December 9,300,700 2,769,000 518,000 
‘otal 126,338,400 26,970,500 9,576,000 Total . 99,672,700 14,887,500 8,288,000 
-4 7 . 
34 Chicago Grain, Flour and Feed Movement 
34 Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. Source: Chicago Board of Trade. 
"46: RECEIPTS 
90 -——Tons—, 
88 Flour, Bushels ~ Mill- Oil 
: sacks Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed* cake 
B948..... 24,665 26,616 111,912 30,635 4,515 16,792 2,239 210 29 
04%... 6. 27,597 44,113. 152,142 35,956 1,109 19,070 944 274 15 
1946..... 27,001 21,217 116,092 43,345 2,145 17,349 761 372 Ae 
t 19145..... 29,841 27,797 101,938 33,052 5,887 19,734 1,069 505 16 
1944..... 25,364 67,473 88,780 17,635 4,012 20,919 1,102 486 21 
ms. Bo4g..... 23,549 48,744 94,714 21,085 11,073 20,941 1,673 455 19 
de. 1942..... 23,034 20,529 105,817 19,150 3,981 16,329 2,181 238 15 
$941..... 19,764 22,050 100,166 20,859 5,535 13,833 1,818 172 8 
ents 1940..... 21,354 28,164 93,127 18,544 3,009 12,041 1,052 151 1 
,040 1939..... 22,687 26.710 83,985 21,946 2,009 12,130 366 158 1 
173! g938....; 21,499 30,096 135,801 24,544 3,307 10,800 796 141 1 
960 Bos?..... 20,237 38,106 66,727 24,445 5,285 10,819 978 105 13 
460 1936..... 20,800 23,482 60,503 21,987 7,255 15,691 862 120 1 
880 TT ieee 18,355 21,701 32,970 17,664 5,396 8,240 1,534 96 1 
1,900 1934..... 17,554 23,780 55,500 14,413 8,688 10,503 97 116 2 
), 390 wess...... 17,344 13,501 92,879 21,163 6,712 8,771 1,398 151 3 
375 2933..... 17,228 13,898 70,892 28,246 842 4,130 80 156 1 
925 SPOR iss. 20,394 60,173 57,405 17,782 1,913 4,078 1,464 178 5 
pace 1930..... 22,336 27,759 73,678 29,210 3,578 7,163 1,023 185 2 
- oO 
500 SHIPMENTS 
375 ---Tons—, 
906 Flour, _ Bushels Mill- Oil 
Backs Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed* cake 
10,055 24,034 49,996 22,068 2,119 3,085 62 411 2 
ents 11,174 34,986 $3,103 25,224 1,408 4,080 214 470 4 
71 10,868 19,029 59,583 42,670 2,876 4,602 352 518 *s 
6.9 5,108 26,530 50,366 29,633 10,588 7,918 203 700 4 
190 9,310 59,021 42,150 14,097 7,045 6,015 295 688 4 
}, 520 10,884 43,177 58,406 17,055 2,855 8,681 482 758 2 
),230 11,125 24,230 63,746 18,019 3,277 5,248 1,401 723 4 
5,850 11,049 13,442 66,979 16,021 2,729 3,873 457 609 6 
), 700 13,575 20,087 66,224 16,233 2,504 2,620 726 530 fa 
200 14,206 23,395 54,199 20,763 1,877 2,707 390 491 3 
875 13,820 25,170 98,580 22,669 1,967 2,956 150 465 1 
980 12,914 | 32,009 30,025 27,064 6,514 3,012 812 422 35 
1,20 11,586 © 20,762 25,333 17,915 6,544 3,310 335 388 1 
Meee 12,932 14,520 14,878 11,561 8,261 2,273 400 320 1 
875 11,834 18,011 39,327 13,389 4,961 2,279 89 344 1 
10,678 16,282 51,742 17,577 1,978 1,616 31 339 2 
10,176 17,225 47,607 24,754 1,242 918 9 428 9 
9,920 10,293 28,700 19,898 3,227 3,011 45 412 85 
, in 14,449 29,649 37,428 24,077 5,513 2,350 10 594 546 
St. *Thousands not omitted in millfeed shipments. 





Note: In bushels. 


Wheat 
280,376,144 
255,783,664 

*493,942,070 
420,472,660 
304,278,941 
225,299,883 
298,519,590 
230,843,754 
261,618,792 
192,810,389 * 
140,401,415 
189,877,144 
189,809,917 
193,679,772 
210,366,591 
214,772,836 
250,382,301 
260,581,227 
243,562,993 
415,510,713 
355,706,051 
299,488,428 
305,266,054 
343,992,685 
302,491,589 
311,939,980 
239,709,161 
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Corn 
16,071,981 


29,115,742 
48,155,978 
54,604,924 
48,441,733 
118,929,121 
10,651,648 
11,974,530 
1,643,981 
33,357,035 
52,558,501 
42,353,500 
19,138,878 
19,370,905 
21,652,751 
19,612,018 





9, 
19,679,683 


75,753,473 
102,081,410 


Oats 
58,075,105 
68,526,783 

*103,390,392 
$2,331,805 
39,652,885 
17,887,684 
10,828,845 
21,395,184 
34,560,675 
25,861,375 


19,450,244 | 


19,395,534 
21,225,998 
26,272,204 
24,372,754 
29,601,391 
30,145,693 

490 





46,367,227 
86,619,558 
64,902,413 
36,352,471 


51,094,439 
74,661,566 


Lake Shipments of Principal Grains by Years 


Source: Lake Carriers’ Assn. 


Rye 
10,138,914 


23, 749, 444 

45,003,137 

17, — 358 
19,997,5 


*62 039,618 
24,569,086 
47,391,683 
18,197,671 





Barley 
38,488,468 
34,032,066 
60,911,372 
56,891,162 
47,820,454 
13,090,823 
16,284,844 
15,074,230 
24,939,240 
30,142,717 
25,269,834 
24,479,187 
15,616,394 


11, 129, 622 
23,991,404 
20,347,930 
31,838,506 
*68,743,187 
48,854,040 
39,873,093 
46,946,980 
36,736,223 
18,301,361 
17,616,554 
17,512,548 


Flax 
6,986,030 
7,592,685 

10,651,463 
12,621,079 
17,072,088 
11,545,620 
4,994,030 
6,971,631 
6,126,045 
2,089,606 





5, 241, 768 
10,441,993 
11,841,671 

8,184,991 
14,444,461 

*18,447,441 

8,343,155 

5,614,984 

8,974,844 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Chicago Movement 














Note: By routes, 000’s omitted. 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS 

- 
By lake— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Fort William wed ees 766 1,640 
Totals, lake .. “= 766 1,640 
Flour, Soy- 
sacks Wheat Corn Oats beans 
Ill. water- 

ways .. 2,782 28,501 2,561 2,039 
N. Western 2,562 1,129 11,276 3,434 690 
Ill. Central 453 2,548 15,641 4,390 2,554 
R. Island. 6555 2,469 7,218 2,263 412 
Burlington 4,755 4,223 8,408 4,677 1,546 
Gulf, Mobile 

& Ohio . 1,250 1,244 3,081 2,058 942 
Chi. & E.I. 480 1,622 4,871 1,025 816 
C., M., St. P. 

& P. ...10,016 1,023 8,157 2,517 450 
Wabash .. 363 2,516 4,930 2,454 1,442 
Gt. West . 1,593 1,638 2,523 1,135 156 
Santa Fe . 2,281 1,135 1,702 608 246 
Soo Line . 10 393 84 256 1 
E. J. & EB vee 24 550 249 164 
BE. & S. E. 

Line 347 3,610 12,779 2,113 2,990 
Motor 

trucks .. 350 2,191 129 168 

Totals, 

1948 ...24,665 26,616 111,912 30,625 14,616 
Totals— 

1947... 27,597 44,113 152,142 35,956 13,923 

1946... 27,001 21,217 116,092 43,345 17,118 

1945... 30,441 27,797 101,938 33,052 18,545 

1944... 25,364 67,463 88,780 17,635 13,045 

1943... 23.549 44,440 81,458 17,140 18,136 

1942... 23,034 20,629 105,817 19,150 9,784 

1941... 19.764 22,050 100,166 20,859 12,322 

1940... 21,354 28,164 93,127 18,544 9,910 

1939... 22,687 26,710 83.985 21,946 ee 

1938... 21,499 30,069 155,801 24,544 

1937... 20,237 88,106 66,727 24,445 

1936... 20,800 20,169 68,457 21,954 

1935... 18,355 21,701 32,970 17,664 

1934... 17,654 23,780 65,500 14,413 

SHIPMENTS 
. —————- Bushee !s——__—__- 
Flour, Sory- 
sacks Wheat Corn Oats beans 
By lake .. 7,162 7,948 97 854 
Ill. water- 

ways... 160 awe 124 eee 
N. West . 392 843 1,543 246 36 
Ill. Central 1,170 530 3,:374 1,650 1,660 
R. Island. 22 ° 1,291 20 14 
Burlington 12 2 4 athe 
Gulf, Mobile 

& Ohio 153 23 247 369 22 
Cc. &E. 1. 774 57 17 13 1 
C., M., St. F 

@ F. oe 278 9 18 58 32 
Wabash 945 1,994 3,258 1,349 936 
Gt. West . 4 one ag cx 1 
Santa Fe . 116 12 60 28 7 
Soo Line . eos oes 3 aiee i 
BE. & 8. E. 

Lines - 6,192 13,244 32,235 18,110 2,502 

Totals, 

1948 .-10,055 24,034 49,996 22,068 6,078 
Totals— 

1947... 11,174 34,986 83,103 25,224 9,431 

1946 10,868 19,029 659,583 42.670 9,298 

1945 10,012 19.265 46.311 28.121 4,486 

1944 9,330 59,021 42,150 14,097 4,324 

1943 10,884 43,177 68,406 17,055 56,220 

1942 11,126 24,230 63,746 18,019 3,619 

1941 11,049 13,442 66.979 16,021 3,781 

1940. 13,575 20,287 66,224 16,233 4,325 

1939... 14,206 23,395 54,199 20.763 $e 

1938... 13,820 25,170 98,580 22,669 

1937... 12,914 32.009 30,025 27,064 

1936... 11,586 11,566 15,784 17,091 

1935... 12,932 14,620 14,876 11,561 

1934 11,834 18,011 39,327 13,389 





1948.. 
1947.. 
1946.. 
1945. 
1944. 
1943 
1942.. 
1941.. 
1940.. 
1939.. 
1938.. 
1937.. 
1936.. 
1935.. 
1934.. 
1933.. 
1932.. 
1931.. 
1930.. 
1929.. 
1928.. 
1927.. 


Lake Shipments 

Note: From Duluth-Superior, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels, 000’s omitted. 
Source: Duluth Board of Trade. 


DOMESTIC GRAIN 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
84,847 9,309 5,631 283 
83,353 3,869 9,667 oe 
96,160 «++ 11,946 
137,200 3,733 17,946 
108,031 364 1,831 
56,353 1,936 316 
46,230 11,222 846 
46,853 20,305 1,433 
46,282 13,531 4,257 
40,035 13,565 15,552 
41,010 9,242 11,527 
8,522 
6,598 
8,513 
9,498 
4,258 

821 
2,920 
7,101 


2,326 


3,309 4,938 
2,922 12,618 


94,274 7,644 31,378 


Flax- 
Bly seed 


3,562 10,505 
3 4 


14, 803 
29,137 
22,615 





state seed department on hard red 


wheat 


@ measured bushel to be as follows: 


Kernels in Bushel 
Calculations made by the North Dakota 


spring 


indicate the number of kernels in 


1,000,- 


000 in 60-l1b wheat, 1,300,000 in 55-lb wheat, 


1,500,000 in 60-Ib wheat, 1,700,000 


in 45-Ib 


wheat, 1,800,000 in 40-Ib wheat. 


45 


Omaha Grain Movement 
Note: By caléndar years, in bush- 





els, 000’s omitted. Source: Omaha 
Grain Exchange. 
RECEIPTS 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1948.. 46,770 25,889 7,441 ,69 ,668 
1947.. 45,888 650,407 8,211 1,624 3,776 
1946.. 37,412 32,103 9,933 2,280 3,645 
1945.. 33,572 63,603 12,674 3,049 6,144 
1944.. 28,692 31,672 7,773 1,811 4,404 
1943.. 37,366 38,809 12,234 3,180 8,490 
1942.. 18,358 24,849 7,268 1,234 6,112 
1941.. 22,336 12,891 2,682 843 2,495 
1940.. 14,983 19,297 1,885 633 260 
1939.. 21,567 11,075 4,156 700 658 
1938.. 23,698 15,352 4,367 1,132 830 
1937.. 22,618 14,061 7,760 931 1,221 
1936.. 20,815 16,141 6,244 627 1,622 
1935.. 16,489 7,620 7,688 491 2,261 
1934.. 15,427 17,417 1,884 202 200 
1933.. 14,674 16,902 3,370 659 414 
1932.. 17,594 5.961 2,228 225 133 
1931.. 40,408 13,145 3,099 132 269 
1930.. 44,664 24,369 7,048 784 1,339 
1929.. 43,186 18,761 8,290 1,904 1,779 
1928.. 39,420 27,146 7,746 1,453 2,061 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1948.. 27,580 20,041 7,386 1,941 1,667 
1947.. 33,875 51,104 7,502 1,330 3,887 
1946.. 34,108 33,526 12,290 2,217 3,679 
1945.. 22,551 60,908 10,112 2,746 6,618 
1944.. 17,758 33,491 8,270 1,611 3,474 
1943.. 37,912 42,152 10,402 2,840 8,143 
1942.. 8,732 26,829 6,851 1,408 4,933 
1941.. 9,703 17,263 2,113 610 2,211 
1940.. 7,026 9,770 1,881 469 274 
1939.. 9,441 12,573 4,027 663 877 
1938.. 14,306 12,775 4,973 1,070 691 
1937.. 13,650 7,450 8,910 914 869 
1936.. 12,657 13,663 8,939 758 2,302 
1935.. 9,348 10,440 3,636 374 1,145 
1934.. 9,292 16,657 3,195 328 154 
1933.. 15,821 9,384 1,798 497 253 
1932.. .13,348 3,742 1,572 157 102 
1931.. 25,442 14,778 2,542 108 344 
1930.. 31,766 24,822 8,020 883 1,582 
1929.. 32,831 17,879 8,910 2,205 1,730 
1928 23,556 31,101 8,826 1,672 2,094 
RECEIPTS 
1948— Wheat Corn Oats’ Rye Barley 
January . 2,556 2,984 747 107 238 
February 1,024 1,695 271 79 117 
March 1,382 1,053 457 165 153 
, eee 1,789. 2,118 452 148 188 
MOOT. secon 2,005 1,406 360 106 167 
SA 1,643 2,029 232 33 94 
July ......21,821 1,136 745 262 141 
August 7,402 2,426 1,151 216 122 
September . 2,508 1,692 940 152 122 
October 1,801 2,074 838 200 88 
November . 1,177 3,383 522 111 102 
December 1,662 3,893 626 116 136 
Totals ..46,770 25,889 7,441 1,695 1,668 
SHIPMENTS 
1948— Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
January 2,830 1,275 532 142 182 
February 2,074 1,131 427 329 150 
March 1,647 2,050 828 178 212 
pO ae 1,561 2,194 523 171 282 
May ...... 1,354 1,668 416 144 232 
SND” scies 868 1,426 199 47 34 
SUEY. icwices 4,813 1,171 557 130 78 
August 3,653 2,228 691 241 115 
September . 2,162 1,426 684 155 124 
October 2,799 1,396 803 186 66 
November . 1,712 1,882 1,102 103 88 
December 2,207 2,194 624 115 104 
Totals ..27,580 20,041 7,386 1,941 1,667 





Duluth Wheat Movement 


Note: In_ bushels, 


000’s omitted. 


Source: Duluth Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS 


Spring Winter Durum Totals 








94,710 6,470 12,325 

83,259 4,924 18,834 

102,681 9,020 56,960 

128,545 17,363 9,422 

BOOS ces codes 116,033 7,920 4,186 

BUGS s os sccces 74,856 6,734 6,797 

i) ere 45,078 4,061 9,200 

10,790 

4,022 

3,808 

5,705 

3,553 

1,799 

1,790 

1,965 

1,442 

1,371 

> 4,060 

| Pr 36,097 33,901 2,760 
SHIPMENTS 

Spring Winter Durum 

SGGe Gbiennan 89,062 3,452. 17,058 

See 80,181 4,936 14,398 

BUGG. cccesces 105,739 4,661 6,117 

BIOs y nadened 133,407 2,867 9,676 

BIB cv utooes 121,101 4,394 4,809 

WOSEs tii scees 87,491 6,640 3,154 

1942. ...c00. - 41,949 4,308 6,987 

nt PREETI + 40,428 6,076 4,494 

1940......... 37,306 7,645 4,243 

6. SET ° 32,207 6,929 3,940 

eee 36,161 3,879 4,786 

SOGT s 6 tn wees 23,669 3,601 4,232 

GOGO c ee vises 14,846 2,096 8,644 

' APPer ee 14,476 3,220 2,669 

eT 24,217 6,293 1,720 

BOBS. od isicve 35,16 6,719 3,118 

1908 i Hes S 4 32,845 10,012 1,152 

CC ear ae 25,510 18,043 2,538 

199D.. ¢:v0ldat te 32.385 30,682 6,228 


112,505 
107,017 
117,661 
145,330 


72,768 


Totals 
99,572 
99,515 

116,717 
145,850 
130,304 


68, 295 


*Includes 636 bus feed wheat received and 


677 bus shipped. - 


White wheat received in 1937, 40,300 bus; 


1936, 20,000; 


35,000. 


shipped 


in 1937, 69,000; 1936, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Duluth-Superior Lake Shipments of Grain 





Note: Domestic and bonded grain and flaxseed from Duluth-Superior to Note: Carloads by crop years. 
American and Canadian ports in 1948 and by calendar years, in bushels, 000’s 
Source: Duluth Board of Trade 











omitted. 
American 
ports— 

Buffalo ...... 66,527 

Oswego ...... 10,881 

Cleveland 30 

pO TCE 106 

New York City 53 

BNO sv ceiccace oes 
Totals 77,868 

Canadian ports— 

Humberstone. 202 

Port Colborne. 105 

Walkerville oe 

Cardinal ..... 

Prescott ..... 

Port McNicoll. 

Owen Sound 

Midland ...... 

Goderich ..... 

BURG woscccce 

Grand totals 78,175 

Totals, 1947 .. 68,397 
BBEG. cece 87,471 
BOOB. 0.0 v0.0 127,605 
1944...... 101,654 
1943. ..c.06 51,548 
1942 ..ccc00 38,819 
L941... ccsve 38,286 
1940....... 36,887 
1939....... 30,792 
| | ee 34,918 
19ST. wcccee 21,077 
1936....... 8,014 
BOSS e ccscce 12,376 
| ee 23,387 
/ SA 34,865 
1032....06.% 31,981 
». > > Pee 24,897 
1930... 31,220 
1929....... 30,029 
1928.....0% 38,744 
Aer 45,893 


3,799 
60 


3,859 





258 
4,683 
6,946 

14,430 
27,761 
28,966 
47,508 
36,906 


2,261 
562 


72,577 
11,503 
301 
106 
53 


2,813 





84,540 


202 
105 











6,526 
11,474 


wheat 


Corn 


5,254 
394 





5,648 














Domestic wheat—————.. Bonded -~————————Coarse grain 
Spring Durum Winter Totals 


























Oats Rye Rarley Flaxs’d 
5,461 283 3,206 9,965 
170 oo0 356 324 
216 

5,631 283 3,562 10,505 
5,631 283 3,562 10,605 
9,667 oes 6,683 4,244 
11,945 eo 2,962 5,190 
17,946 cos 4,935 5,675 
1,831 80 492 4,682 
316 495 3,691 7,760 
846 1,148 2,549 6,623 
1,433 3,756 4,710 2,667 
4,257 3,127 6,057 5,148 
15,552 4,448 6,704 4,192 
15,558 5,924 12,580 1,481 
8,522 6,355 9,160 970 
6,239 3,080 4,460 992 
8,514 2,767 7,483 2,420 
9,497 1,189 4,090 237 
4,258 3,153 4,553 1,902 
821 2,070 2,637 3,949 
2,920 1,078 1,971 3,593 
7,101 1,871 6,312 6,478 
3,309 4,938 14,803 3,621 
2,923 12,619 29,136 5,919 
7,643 31,378 22,616 8,052 





Soybean Movement at Centers 





Note: In bushels. Source: Local 
Grain Exchanges. 
RECEIPTS 
1946 1947 1948 
Baltimore 212,883 53,641 584,760 
“BVT nee Ce eee 78,331 
BEE nn 'cce*) | oedeeee +. (genene 114,703 
OCimeimmati ..  csosre sevses 4,870,500 
Chicago 17,118,000 13,923,000 14,616,000 
Indianapolis. 3,405,000 4,174,000 5,523,300 
Mamees Clty.  cecoss eesves 4,911,300 
Milwaukee 558,400 96,008 = aseccs 
Minneapolis. 9,551,000 5,700,100 7,202,900 
New Orleans. SOS,319 § svcses 169,213 
Meow ZOrm .. «sseose 169,127 818,285 
Omaha ..... 1,397,416 1,301,090 1,139,358 
Philadelphia. 287,367 1,276,761 1,781,000 
St. Joseph .. 1,414,000 1,783,250 1,485,750 
St. Louis 8,589,046 4,262,598 4,139,614 
Toledo ..... 4,869,900 6,291,700 4,715,800 
Wichita 232,200 601,200 633,600 
SHIPMENTS 
1946 1947 1948 

Chicago 9,298,000 9,431,000 6,078,000 
Indianapolis. 2,990,000 3,687,000 5,061,600 
ee ae, ~acektn. :. eieebe 2,485,400 
Baltimore 173,146 9,787 238,070 
New Orleans __...... 249,622 952,948 
Minneapolis. ...... 3,694,100 2,866,200 
_ 3. SRR re ean 540,000 
Omaha . . 950,400 500,916 587,334 
Philadelphia 37,453 578,124 942,000 
St. Joseph 204,750 71,750 42,000 
Toledo, ..... 2,081,300 2,322,200 4,228,200 
nn Geae °° hs nn . Seed 12,600 
PE: whee) Satiaw °“jtenee 910,931 
ee 651,000 

*Lake receipts only. 

Navigation in Canada 

Port— Opening Closing 
PE 464% 000 e0k6bveee April 25 Nov. 28 
BEUMEEE 6occcdscaccesecs April 25 Dec. 10 
Rae April 20 Dec. 15 
Port Colborne (Canal)...April 15 Dec. 1 
WEED “Rovesecseddioeeud April 5 Dec. 15 
GENE cbc cccccccestcccené April 15 Dec. 10 
GOGOTION ccccccrcssccsecs April 20 Dec. 19 
., . SPT. April 20 Dec. 10 
Owen Sound ............ April 20 Dec. 10 
Collingwood ........605. April 20 Dec. 10 
BE  Sé baccavedee cede April 20 Dec. 10 
CO eer April 20 Dec. 10 
ay Me ao wuceses chta April 20 Dec. 10 
Sault Ste. Marie ......... April 20 Dec, 10 
aera April 20 Dec. 12 
DUES WEEONOD cbc cc duces April 20 Dec. 12 


Quebec harbor is usually open all winter, 
but navigation with lower ports and the sea 
opens on an average about April 10, and 


closes about Dec. 10. 


St. John harbor and 


Halifax harbor are open all the year round. 
Prince Rupert and 
the other Canadian harbors on the Pacific 


So also are Vancouver, 


Coast. 


Chicago Lake Shipments 


Note: 


In sacks and bushels, 


000’s 


omitted. Source: Chicago Board of 


Trade. 


Buffalo 
Port Mc 
Erie 
Tiffin . 
Oswego 


FLOUR AND WHEAT 


Nicoll 


Totals 


Buffalo 
Albany 


CORN 


Cardinal .... 
Goderich 
Kingston 
Montreal 


Prescott 
Tiffin . 


Walkerville 


Sarnia . 


Owen Sound. 


Toronto 


Totals 


——— 
11,584 


—1947—_, 
Flour Wheat 
sacks bu. 
12,937 
928 
200 
9,810 





23,875 


—1948—— 
Flour Wheat 
sacks bu. 

3,677 


3,786 


7,162 


AND OATS (BUS) 


-— 1947—_—7 
Corn Oats 
5,137 1,395 

129 
234 
649 
189 
1,058 
467 
823 


1,395 


7-—1948—— 
Corn Oats 
3,519 97 
56 Kee 
339 
763 


242 
889 
1,206 
455 
199 
280 


7,948 97 





Tacoma Grain Receipts 
Note: By calendar years, in carlots. 


Source: 
change. 
Wheat 
1948.. 7,648 
1947.. 9,525 
1946.. 12,000 
1945 8,313 
1944.. 8,244 
1943.. 8,455 
1942.. 6,593 
1941.. 9,081 
1940.. 9,042 
1939.. 10,287 
1938.. 9,016 
1937.. 6,193 
1936.. 7,559 
1935.. 9,368 
1934.. 8,875 
1933.. 7,580 
1932.. 6,239 
1931.. 8,124 
1930.. 8,192 
1929.. 8,082 
1928.. 7,845 
1927.. 7,310 
1926.. 6,377 
1925.. 4,917 
1924.. 5,921 
1923.. 8,469 


Corn Oats 
310 250 
1,090 216 
599 317 
318 368 
325 318 
337 416 
520 243 
551 227 
647 194 
498 211 
450 240 
144 260 
36 194 
40 191 
294 84 
299 126 
291 92 
537 180 
590 102 
442 17 
665 176 
620 95 
337 162 
371 278 
415 280 
492 254 


Tacoma Merchants Ex- 


Rye Barley 
4 262 


ee 405 
5 336 
3 766 
16 487 
19 896 
45 431 
4 358 
1 265 
2 290 
10 225 
13 84 
122 46 
4 113 
3 139 
4 142 
3 116 
10 200 
13 145 
752 11 
8 210 
9 204 
675 9 
42 184 
17 378 
38 139 





Canadian Lake Shipments of Grain 


Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. 


Wheat 
.. BEL Tere 133,422 
SOE | ocwba cee’ 167,334 
1946 147,431 
er 344,406 
.. See 304,249 
ORGS: wenaadads 246,159 
Oo A Sere 178,511 
pT rete eer 232,974 
RS re 174,691 
BOOS ecesecics 209,456 


Oats 
37,610 
46,860 
56,006 
84,928 
80,011 
39,406 
17,042 

9,046 
16,826 
18,535 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Barley 
33,564 
29,827 
30,777 
45,187 
56,344 
44,034 
10,510 
11,574 
10,021 
18,434 


Rye Flaxseed 
6,808 8,353 
9,909 2,465 
3,771 2,184 
4,828 4,384 
8,156 7,205 
5,439 8,876 
1,030 4,040 
6,092 2,337 
3,609 1,239 
478 4,660 


Total 

219,757 
256,395 
240,170 
483,732 
455,964 
343,915 
211,132 
262,023 
206,386 
251,564 


Dark nor. spring— 








1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 















































No. 1 heavy . 38,241 37,534 16,278 
BO” B igasesrriaos 44,502 30,737 27,563 
De. D pbteeecases 15,906 14,966 16,499 
SE ews Sa 11,309 5,126 17,722 
All others ...... 1,998 1,820 8,859 
(eee 111,956 90,183 86,421 
Northern spring— 
No. 1 heavy 9,897 5.965 16,019 
WO. Fs icehes cise 34,243 9,170 16,243 
SS are reree 16,767 8,694 6,872 
a eee 13,481 4,930 2,950 
All others ...... 6,750 3,007 1,750 
Totals ...... 81,138 31,566 43,834 
Red spring— 
No. 1 heavy 12 8 4 
Gy 2 Ski Paves ots 23 24 20 
ae BE Sa oer 31 20 7 
Se” MARV ese teeoks 37 16 6 
All GtHeWS 22.525 12 5 6 
Petals .....5> 115 73 43 
Tot. hard red spring 193,209 121,822 130,298 
Hard amber durum— 
i eS Pers 2,370 5,572 8,320 
Bk Brewinenteces 1,351 3,451 3,393 
ee Re eee ey crea 362 642 899 
All others ...... 171 191 190 
Totals ...... 4,254 9,856 12,802 
Amber durum— 
am Eerrrclrare 2,110 2,452 3,692 
TO. G ccike cede ccis 1,992 2,627 5,160 
Me OB thiewonee ode 438 389 994 
All others ...... 294 159 227 
Totals ...... 4,834 5,627 10,073 
burum— 
Pa Se. ac can Weis Oe 1,752 527 1,066 
.. — ERR ETE ETEE 2,070 429 635 
WES ic cccccecess 626 138 332 
All others ...... 726 104 273 
WUOGES vavies 5,174 1,198 2,306 
Red durum— 
ee Deer ers rr 713 563 717 
BE MD cietecceseds 580 371 608 
TR DB  owedvsseces 336 139 103 
All GREGG ccvces 435 202 139 
TUORED ccscee 2,064 1,275 1,567 
Total durum ....... 24,277 17,956 26,748 
Dark hard winter— 
a SRT eee 57,397 116,598 126,366 
eS Fea 21,344 27,322 20,751 
WA. Bc ovsdesevis 6,680 6,871 3,123 
All others ...... 4,313 5,067 3,485 
TOCA Lweonss 89,734 155,858 153,725 
Hard winter— 
ee sb dowedkecns 165,118 153,044 283,192 
TN Bo Sos pe Ra cee 103,718 58,118 90,842 
 . Pe a eee 32,191 14,570 14,952 
All others ...... 21,029 14,528 14,008 
Totals ...... 322,056 240,260 402,994 
Yellow hard winter— 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 
Wk..o. cosabebecce 887 2,070 446 
eS eerie rer 3,802 474 438 
Gy Bcc cedeecses 3,345 171 66 
All others ...... 540 85 75 
WOME =o cc be 8,574 2,800 1,025 
Tot. hard red winter 420,364 398,918 557,744 
Red winter— 
. & BPE a 2,931 8,151 4,189 
De Sk A besneesene 28,646 23,381 22,330 
PO BS ep smcteses 16,368 6,276 15,738 
All others ...... 3,584 2,221 13,326 
POE ahccey 51,529 40,029 55,583 
Western red— 
Bee Beets tissces 965 1,218 820 
Fes: OB vucewedeaee 375 201 155 
OO. Wi 0s devdticeee 52 26 19 
All others ...... 38 6 20 
Seen ‘Ssegis 1,430 1,451 1,014 
Total soft red winter 52,595 41,480 56,597 
Hard white— 
DO Eo teas sicced 6,154 4,966 4,761 
ke S8ebasan ves 4,165 1,297 1,918 
XS See er eer: 1,112 189 281 
All others ...... 546 169 202 
TORO. sacccs 11,977 6,621 7,162 


Soft white— 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
All 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


TD isensesedes 


Totals 


Totals 


‘Total white wheat 
Mixed wheat— 


Totals 
Amber mixed durum— 


1 
2 


Totals 


Totals 


U.S. Carload Wheat Inspection by Crop Years 





Total mixed wheat 


Grand totals 


April 26, 1949 


Source: USDA 
11,666 23,811 15,134 
18,813 8,730 11.516 
5.346 980 3.661 

923 530 ‘770 
36,748 34,051 31,081 
3,086 6,037 3.672 
4,469 2.972 4.946 
404 «545588 

75 92 45 
8,034 9,646 9.71 
1,057 3,597 2,94 
1.738 1,071 1.547 

206 «= 262 i4 
40 98 38 


3,041 5,028- 4,°93 























- 59,800 55,346 51,507 
2,901 5,490 86,51 
6,106 6,807 = 7,524 
4,400 1,623 3,554 
1,941 1,417 1,/38 
15,348 15,337 19, 1 

147 199 5 
121 188 5 
110 126 7 
55 48 7 
433 561 4 
101 111 9 
107 110 7 
78 97 4 
101 43 1 
387 361 1 
- 16,168 16,259 20, °2 
758,826 651,781 842,' 6 





Canadian Grain at Buffalo 


Note: By calendar years, in bushe’s, 
000’s omitted. Source: Buffalo Corn 


Exchange. 
Wheat 
1948.. 7,211 
1947.. 14,345 
1946.. 8,438 
1945.. 82,191 
1944.. 79,039 
1943.. 60,804 
1942.. 30,908 
1941.. 46,754 
1940.. 34,437 
1939.. 56,337 
1938.. 14,899 
1937.. 12,635 
1936.. 66,040 
1935.. 64,816 
1934.. 49,713 
1933.. 36,016 
1932.. 44,447 
1931.. 65,773 
1930.. 88,832 


Oats 
15,089 
971 
2,339 


Barley Flaxs'd Rye 


1,378 507 1,874 
2,411 eee 1,303 
1,734 660 285 
3,974 6,914 3,229 
16,511 7,673 24 
705 2,417 268 
2,256 380) = 1,061 
288 65 1,176 
6,144 283 
890 365 20 
565 696 ‘ 
2,659 eos 790 
272 os 316 
802 ue e 
500 éhe 327 
129 293 870 
4,406 330 8=1,077 
1,715 938 ° 





Seattle Grain Receipts 


Note: By calendar years, in carlots. 
Source: Seattle Grain Exchange. 


1948.. 
1947. 
1946... 
1945.. 


1932.. 
1931.. 
1930.. 


Wheat 
11,700 
14,095 


8,657 


Barley Corn Rye 
809 497 ’ 
§82 1,108 9 
283 641 7 
895 639 7 
421 700 199 
982 605 9 
605 681 9 
240 461 3 
244 722 6 
185 667 7 
160 498 3 
196 9 li 
763 139 “9 
118 18 3 
159 476 9 
204 432 9 
162 378 { 
343 771 3 
147 = «1,138 i 





Note: By calendar years, in bushels. 000’s omitted. Source: Corn Exchan ; 


of Buffalo. 





Grain Receipts by Lake at Buffalo 


Wheat 
82,354 


11,648 





Oats 


e 

Barley Rye Flaxse:! 
4,599 2,261 10,2 *1 
5,019 none 3,159 
5,489 1,405 3,104 
5,297 2,193 4,290 
4,631 4,035 8,053 
20,243 311 13,( 58 
27 915 8,636 
6,694 6,170 2,058 
4,870 3,120 4,225 
12,140 4,751 3,110 
6.025 2,071 6i4 
5.988 3.065 é 
6,748 1,227 ° 
6,687 1,998 3 
4.198 390 1 
4.970 2.194 38 
2,886 3.338 3,245 
7,171 1,640 2.538 
6.681 1.688 6,999 
15,154 1,328 1,835 
35,688 7,724 6,554 
28.991 11,439 6,408 















pre 
use 
for 


bus 





irs 
ISDA 
15,134 
11,516 
3,661 
770 
31,081 
3,672 
4,946 
588 
45 
9,171 
2,°94 
1,447 
14 
3 
4,093 
51,597 
6,651 
7,624 
3,634 
1,/38 
19,317 
5 
7 
7 
4 
9 
4 
1 
1 
20,(:72 
42,516 
lo 
sheis, 
Corn 
Rye 
1,874 
1,303 
285 
3,229 
24 
268 
1,061 
1,176 
20 
790 
316 
327 
870 
1,077 
rlots 
e. 
Rye 
9 
109 
9 
9 
3 
6 
5 
lei 
“9 
3 
9 
0] 
‘ 
3 
1 
han ;e 
axse i 


) 
3,104 
4,290 
8,653 

13,( 58 
8,656 
2,058 
4,225 
3,140 
6i4 
¢ 
15 
9 
i 
88 
$,245 
2.538 
6,999 
1,835 
6,554 
6,403 





April 26, 1949 











US. Wheat Supply and Per Capita Consumption 








Note: By crop years, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 
r Stocks July 1 
om 
a 
oo] = e 
3g | ‘ 
PH a = bf g &- 2 
oc £ 1 3° Pe} 3 Fy 
£33 E 5 ES 8 £3 
Tear beginning © 553 g E Be 3 3 a3 3 
— i] ° ° ° o 
ag hy 5 = 5° & ES & 
30,579 34,065 34,240 2,530 195,9251,288,406 .....  ...... 
10,116 8,129. 24,591 500 83,813 1,367,186 130 1,451,129 
8,376 29,917 12,838 7,351 100,088 1,153,046 57 1,253,191 
42,129 67,185 68,463 23,700 279,1801,108,224 1,958 1,389,362 
30,332 82,912 67,308 32,381 316,555 1,060,111 42,347 1,419,013 
103,804 162,151 104,378 658,990 618,897 843,813 136,360 1,599,070 
142,366 224,441 96,837 4,409 630,775 969,381 1,057 1,601,213 
73,789 142,671 81,598  ..... 384,733 941,970 3,664 1,330,367 
35,312 84,187 80,656 ..... 279,721 814,646 3,523 1,097,890 
36,842 64,103 61,054 .. 250,015 741,210 263 991,488 
31,269 22,190 40,791 .. 153,107 919,913 271 1,073,291 
11,774 9,022 40,399 . $83,167 873,914 634 957,715 
1936....... 43,137 21,504 25,202 50,590 +++ 140,433 629,880 34,455 804,768 
1935....... 44,051 30,363 21,951 49,524 - 145,889 628,227 34,617 808,733 
1934....... 61,103 48,128 80,548 83,114 ..... 272,893 626,062 15,569 814,514 
1933....... 82,693 64,293 123,712 107,052 «++. 377,750 652,215 15 930,118 
EC Spree - 93,553 41,585 168,405 71,714 ..... 375,257 756,307 10 =: 1,131,574 
1931....... 37,084 .262 203,967 41,202 ..... 312,505 941,540 7 1,254,052 
1930....... 62,452 60,166 109,327 69,170 ..... 291,115 886,622 354 1,177,991 
DISTRIBUTION 


-—Exports and shipments—. —————Domestic disappearance. 


= 5 

& ° 3 am 
i Ss 5 83 
78 Pid $ § = BEs 
2" a 2. £5 cs ca = @so 
y 38° #8 8: Be a 3 3 3 ces 
ig 688060 RE OB Ok oie eae ee Pe 

Y & a Q a & os Gq = & a 
1947... 195,925 304,687 174,932 3,551°%489,527 491,900 181,714 91,363 700 765,677 {13.36 
1916... 83,813 198,810 195,301 3,938*400,711 491,600 190,569 86,498 0 768,667 {13.42 
1945... 100,088 273,144 116,793 4,002*385,128 487,400 303,764 82,011 20,971 894,146 193.45 


1914... 279,180 76,066 71,908 4,874 152,848 537,026 287,291 80,373 82,295 

ee 44,233 3,245 66,058 543,075 488,504 77,351 107,527 1,216,457 {13.93 
21,723 6,233 34,511 537,045 290,931 65,487 54,342 947,805 {13.93 
» 15,082 3,676 31,390 487,821 116,277 62,490 1,614 Z 
10,810 22,812 3,484 37,106 478,506 123,093 74,351 101 


1939... 279,721 23,636 21,232 3,471 48,339 475,352 115,041 72,946 89 663,428 3.59 
1238... 250,015 84,589 22,057 2,888 109,534 481,418 157,996 74,225 103 713,742 3.67 
1937... 153,107 83,740 16,320 3,321 103,381 474,644 133,484 93,060 39 701,227 3.65 
1936... 102,842 3,168 6,099 2,996 12,263 477,914 115,802 95,896 51 689,663 3.70 
1935... 140,433 311 3,896 2,889 7,096 472,563 101,105 87,479 57 661,204 3.68 
1934... 145,889 3,019 7,512 2,783 13,314 459,089 113,485 82,686 51 655,311 3.60 
1933... 272,893 18,800 6,798 2,779 28,377 448,396 102,357 78,051 44 628,848 3.54 


1932... 377,750 20,887 10,979 3,023 34,889 492,368 142,807 83,760 R 
1931... 375,257 96,521 26,376 2,757 125,654 482,830 190,240 80,071 753,141 3.86 


1930... 312,505 76,365 36,063 2,850 115,278 489,575 179,501 81,132 750,208 3.94 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

§$§In mills and mill elevators attached to mills, owned by mills and stored by others, 
Bureau of Census figures raised to represent all merchant mills. tFrom reports of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United States. Imports include full-duty wheat, wheat 
imported for feed, and dutiable flour in terms of wheat. They exclude wheat imported for 
milling in bond and export as flour, also flour free for export. Beginning with July, 1941, 
imports from Canada only. 1930-36 inclusive, some new wheat included in commercial 
stocks and merchant mill stocks. Beginning with 1937 only old crop wheat is shown in 
all stock positions. (Preliminary. §For individual items see “supply” section of this table. 
**Shipments are to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands (Virgin Islands prior 
to Dec. 31, 1934, included with domestic exports). tftIncludes wheat used in mixed commer- 
cial feeds and wheat fed on farms other than where grown. This is the balancing item 
which reflects errors in data. {{Includes food used by military forces, 

*Exports July 1, 1945, to date revised to include semolina and macaroni and related 
Products, thereby reducing the quantity shown for domestic food. Total exports and food 
use are not adjusted for semolina and macaroni exports prior to July 1, 1945. These exports 
for the marketing year beginning July 1, 1936, in millions of bushels, were as follows: 0:1, 
6.1, 0.2, 6.2, 0.1, 0.1, 0.9, 1.4, and 2.6 im 1944-45. Beginning July 1, 1945, in thousand 
bushels, they were 1,189, 2,662, and 6,357 in 1947-48. 





| Carryover Stocks of Canadian Grains 


Note: In Canada and U.S. at close of crop years, in bushels. Source: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 
UN 6 4-0 00s daa de 75,993,435 47,217,971" 31,068,010 3,296,343 727,460 
SPEER es Ses cteavee 87,366,657 69,950,055 29,112,331 799,929 758,172 
ES 60s bb eaade 73,600,209 77,491,528 29,937,099 1,649,218 768,149 
ey nos cece aude 258,072,830 98,255,162 28,919,181 2,932,111 2,023,933 
3 Teer 356,531,079 108,543,320 45,873,970 3,649,125 5,576,061 
Re 594,626,019 149,324,136 69,253,707 3,740,121 15,277,088 
«++ 423,752,337 28,607,188 10,821,462 1,027,040 3,353,203 
480,129,311 41,563,379 10,642,658 620,313 4,919,122 
300,473,465 46,931,028 12,653,875 583,307 5,361,661 
102,910,853 48,887,155 12,804,186 118,822 2,921,434 
24,535,858 19,498,653 6,630,934 219,027 1,060,576 
37,048,839 18,266,043 4,796,213 464,967 408,864 
127,362,598 40,379,860 10,234,224 269,287 3,686,252 
3: 213,852,118 26,470,703 6,018,787 312,979 3,165,715 
4 SAGARA os 202,902,177 31,060,497 11,092,030 471,295 4,050,207 
FST «++. 217,657,066 42,044,758 11,338,322 1,179,575 6,006,488 
OU Ais 4 Ss eer at 135,941,347 29,849,319 7,195,655 1,321,358 6,766,334 

*Preliminary. 





U.S. Stocks of Wheat and Rye 


Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 











Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
Grain Position 1946 1947 1948 1948 1949 
Wheat— : 
ET C5 adc Calo beh ceks becedse els 361,031 365,794 428,666 546,151 381,667 
Commodity Credit Corp.t .......... 14,778 4,404 3,100 3,960 3,701 
EE "Gis. chawe a 0.00 dd age's es oder 102,131 56,256 141,880 219,111 166,348 
Merchant milis*f .......-...--0+0+- 95,276 96,779 111,130 129,233 103,248 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.*§ ..... 108,776 119,044 116,827 249,817 202,082 
ND = Coals Hes comes ed bow duess 681,992 642,277 801,612 1,138,272 857,046 
Rye— 
Se MED esc ee ete se undeddcc cusabes 6,550 4,000 7,200 14,189 8,700 
CURES no nbs bed CEredecrcvcvcecac 4,644 2,476 4,072 4,469 4,740 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses. ...... 2,221 2,028 3,162 5,280 3,764 
BOGE cctevcsccvccccces’ coacsese 80,3535 8,504 14,434 23,938 17,204 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tOwned by CCC in transit. tCommercial stocks 
reported by the Grain Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities. {Mills reporting to the Bureau of 
the Census on millings and stocks of flour. §All off-farm storages not otherwise designated 
for each grain. 


Year begin- 
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U.S. Wheat Stocks, Production and Exports 


Note: By crop years, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 


Y 
Ree Hard red spring Durumt Hard red winter 

ning July1 Produc- July 1 Produc- July 1 Produc- 

July stocks tion Muperts® stocks tion Exports? stocks . tion Hxports® 
1948§ 47,600 220,108  ..... 10,000 45,520 109,700 620;756 ...... 
ss arene 30,900 219,722. ..... 8,900 44,985 27,000 739,320 «...... 
1946 ..... 38,800 214,835 39,000 5,000 36,337 1,000 37,400 679,896 277,000 
1946 ..4.. 112,100 220,849 63,000 8,100 33,285 1,000 109,400 520,843 236,000 
1944 ..... 149,500 235,959 24,000 14,300 30,328 2,000 113,100 468,557 112,000 
1943 ..... 204,500 226,363 14,000 26,900 34,265 1,000 317,200 363,838 34,000 
1942 ..... 205,900 206,081 2,000 34,200 41,836 1,000 290,800 486,031 21,000 
1941 ..... 136,200 202,129 2,000 24,900 41,403 t 000 159,900 395,509 20,000 
3040 ...+'s 82,100 157,438 4,000 17,800 32,942 $000 134,900 323,956 6,000 
AAAS 71,500 116,441 5,000 16,400 33,044 1000 115,600 315,089 22,000 
1938 ..... 30,300 154,669 4,000 5,300 41,200 1000 61,800 396,046 68,000 

Year Soft red winter White 

_, Production Exports* ee Production Exports* 
15,900 th TS 11,700 a Pee 

8,700 a Rees 8,300 126,316 $$ |j§ sees 
11,400 195,711 27,000 7,500 126,267 54,000 
18,500 213,350 65,000 31,100 119,897 36,000 
18,400 203,635 10,000 21,200 121,632 5,000 
29,300 125,216 2,000 40,900 94,131 15,000 
54,300 148,723 1,000 45,600 86,710 9,000 
39,700 204,031 2,000 24,000 98,898 7,000 
24,100 207,405 3,000 20,800 92,905 24,000 
27,900 194,910 3,000 18,600 81,726 18,000 
36,000 226,053 5,000 19,700 101,944 30,000 





*Includes flour made from United States wheat and shipments to Territories. tIncludes 
“Red Durum”. tLess than 500,000 bushels. §Preliminary. 





U.S. Durum Wheat Supply and Distribution 


Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 


























Items of supply and distribution 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
Supply—Stocks, July 1— 
WOU. ckhindd oo cncvncdraresese 12,035 6,807 5,399 2,149 2,718 5,855 
Interior mills and elevators... 5,958 1,103 1,357 335 611 1,990 
COMAMSTOIAL .... occ ncdviccsoecs 2,497 2,203 276 1,598 2,077 533 
Merchant mills ........0+e+8- 6,441 4,178 1,104 841 3,501 1,660 
TOER...o cde cccsccowmscbervess 26,931 14,291 8,136 4,923 8,907 10,038 
CHO? ccvccdevcdscsscccces 34,265 30,328 33,285 36,337 44,985 45,520 
Total domestic supply 61,196 44,619 41,421 41,260 53,892 55,558 
TORADOFUS oc coe osvesoverece 840 $3,093 1,192 1350 uae eee 
Total supply, July-December.. 62,036 47,712 42,613 41,610 53,892 55,558 
Distribution—July-bDecember— 
Mill grindings ............++++- 11,236 12,770 12,664 11,429 13,997 11,452 
Feed, cereal mfg. & other uses 14,209 6,419 5,525 1,234 2,101 1,283 
MIEPOTED 2 vc ccssoscvccccccccses epee ome ase eee 4,639 957 
WOO oki cn b6 e026 ac togeres 25,445 19,189 18,189 12,663 20,737 13,692 
Stocks—December 31— 

"Farm SCed bay seer ab taviiws coves 20,687 18,293 17,645 18,938 23,200 25,888 
Interior mills and elevators .. 6,336 4,685 3,025 4,017 3,758 8,066 
Commercial ...c.cccecesscvess 2,939 4,185 652 835 2,648 3,778 
Merchant mills .........+65++ 6,630 4,360 3,102 5,157 3,549 4,134 

| Ne ee ee 36,591 28,523 24,424 28,947 33,155 41,866 
Imports, January-June $2,027 41,257 1345 1 ieee oa ne 
Total supply, January-June ... 38,618 29,780 24,769 28,947 
Jistribution, January-June— 
: Mill Brindings ..... csc esecece 9,173 13,261 9,579 9,936 14,182 
Seed requirements ........---- 2,931 2,826 3,482 4,130 4,331 
Feed, cereal mfg. & other uses 12,223 5,557 6,785 5,053 802 
BEXports ...wc ccc cscrcrvcnscves eeee eeee eevee 921 3,802 
BE nov oc cdoecd nc cnecese 24,327 21,644 19,846 20,040 23,117 
Stocks, Jume 30 .....-:seeeeeeeeee 14,291 8,136 4,923 8,907 10,038 


*All states. tCanadian durum shipped into the United States. {Not reported. 





World Wheat Carry-Over 
Note: Four major exporting coun- 
tries, on or about July 1, in bushels, 
000,000’s omitted. Source: USDA 


U.S. Wheat Distribution 


Note: By crop years, ending June 30, 
in bushels, 000,000’s omitted. Source: 


USDA. 
° v8 United Cana- Argen- Aus- 
2 $ g o States* diant tina tralia Total 
o of 8 eee eh, 196 100 130 110 636 
2 a &§ Bs @- 10473...... 84 120 125 56 385 
5 ae eo) ee) ae ee SAME. 85 3533 100 «104 = 115 68 387 
te Beh Pete a ce, OE AS. 279 «314178 60 818 
FE ) Se Beet | Rae: See eee | ee ere 319 398 290 159 1,166 
= Tay ae ee a ee Ce pes | ret 619 630 288 200 1,737 
1948* 196 1,288 1,484 7 eee 631 449 238 142 1,460 
‘ 4 q 6 490 196 SO) ree 385 617 201 76 «#1,178 
1947.. 84 1,367 1,451 765 oe SS See. ee 
1946... 100°1,153 1,253 768 401 84 1840... = eS . 
1945... 279 1,108 1,387 894 = 3931001838... 4 ° Po Ss = 
1944../ 317 1,060 1,377 987 111 2793838... : ° 5 = 
1943... 619-844 1,463 1,216 1—70 317 1837... 7 s ae 
1942 631 969 1,600 948 33 619 «©1936..... a ee so 
1941... 385 942 1,327 668 28 4631 + «©1936....... 1 
1940... 280 815 1,095 676 34 = 385 Compiled as follows: 
1939... 250 741 991 663 48 280 United States—Stocks on farms, in in- 
1938... 153 920 1,073 714 109 259 terior mills and elevators, commercial owned 
1937... 83 874 «#9957 = 701 103 15 and stored for others in merchant miils 
1936... 140 630 770 $689 {—22 103 ana elevators, and Commodity Credit Corp. 
1935... 146 628 774 2068 1—28 146 .. stocks not otherwise inetnded. 


tIncludes fiour in terms of wheat and in- 
cludes shipments to territories of the United 
States; the latter has usually been between 
2 and 4 million bushels a year. tDiffers 
from complete figure by one dué to round- 
ing. {Net imports. 1930-36, some new 
wueat included in commercial and merchant 
mill stocks; 1937 to date, only old crop 
is shown in all stocks positions 

*Preliminary. 





U.S. Wheat Stocks by Classes 
Note: July 1, 1947 and 1948, in bush- 
els, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 





Canada—Carry-over July 31, plus net ex- 
ports and estimated retention of flour for 
July. 

Argentina—Carry-over on Dec. 31, plus 
exports and estimated domestic consump- 
tion, July 1 to Dec. 31. 

Australia—Carry-over on Dec. 1, plus net 
exports and estimated domestic consump- 
tion July 1 to Nov. 30. 

*Includes United States wheat in Canada. 
Includes small quantities of new wheat 
prior to 1937. 

tIncludes Canadian wheat in the United 
States. 

tPreliminary. 





Aver. M4 : 

SE jaqpie teen tees Canadian Inspection Charges 
Hard red winter.. 60,044 14,347 56,300 Fees chargeable for the inspection of 
Soft red winter... 17,351 8,086 14,709 staple articles under the general inspection 
Hard red spring... 49,414 19,663 37,217 and grain inspection acts of Canada: 
Durum ......-66+.+ 10,081 3,329 7,845 Inspection of grain: per car, $1; in car- 
WHERE 2 speci ccier 16,741 5,168 7,924 goes, $1 per 1,000 bu. 

Weighing of grain: per car, $1; in car- 

TOGRES nce ccc ste 143,631 60,5693 123,995 goes, $1 per 1,000 bu. 











































































U.S. Stocks of Wheat on April 1, 1948 


Note: By quarters, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 
‘n interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total all 

and warehouses, April 1 mills totalt positionst 

Average April 1, April 1, April 1, 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 

New England .......... 284 125 126 bd 151 151 
BE ONO. n.b.5.04 6 o's tines 906 817 838 4,792 7,909 9,856 
New Jersey ........... 105 ® 78 Od 645 939 
Pennsylvania ........... 606 290 435 585 2,231 6,913 
SE < be pth e devs cbewes es 1,489 846 1,607 4,443 7,275 14,139 
RE. SbMa cass os ekeces 1,407 362 659 1,642 2,487 5,531 
EY 55 bee bs os cence 1,332 264 1,261 2,465 4,760 6,471 
SE | aa: vigils 6 0A disiorn o7e 1,286 1,047 1,693 1,315 3,008 9,266 
WE re co i'dis 6 0650 eae 288 ° 75 ° 4,956 6,129 
SOON sok 5.68: mts ne 4,006 1,548 1,033 5,002 11,626 17,610 
ME aaiF bath, be cco seca. «6 Sipe a 724 192 140 1,346 2,169 2,592 
EE Dates ocacascuee 1,064 407 411 7,539 19,746 21,945 
North Dakota .:....... 17,744 15,100 9,850 1,095 10,945 66,439 
South Dakota .......... 4,594 4,535 2,515 168 2,683 22,625 
ES ee 3,743 2,443 4,384 1,334 6,418 22,672 
EE or ob: 6s baweNikesc% 13,094 6,250 16,896 14,650 52,022 115,096 
SEE bbc 04.0.5 WG eee 32 11 10 25 35 133 
SD. caactrpeawecae 227 74 99 403 1,859 2,519 
WHS 0 6.66.0 084646 Ed.0-0's-0:8 258 105 lil 530 695 188 
West Virginia ........ : 41 17 9 44 53 547 
North Carolina ......... 116 77 89 355 444 2,134 
South Carolina ......... 31 5 6 303 309 657 
SEY 64:04 6 eGen ewes e 44 39 38 30 68 404 
TRAINEE kn dberlverios 583 110 127 1,900 2.341 2,600 
ye ee 33 64 93 842 1,126 1,619 
PSA ey on eh eee 12 s 15 a 102 111 
Mississippi fe iveeem wee ee 135 12 17 a 25 66 


ArkanBas .......eee cues 19 15 8 oon 8 71 








EP ee ee ee ae és én 1,025 1,025 
CEL. 9 os pape bee's 3,888 705 5,316 3,635 15,861 25,287 
\. ie Prreesed rrp 4,563 424 5,236 6,265 20,238 32 665 
po Pe Sa eee 6,425 6,737 3,186 1,634 4,820 21,544 
CRT ER TOC es tae 5,541 2,780 ° 2,940 1,051 3.991 7.785 
WOES ce cccisevicece 95 ° 118 ° 291 1,762 
GE. BOL ess te cdewes 1,741 740 2,946 1,559 4,947 13,214 
ee ee. kaa ba dca 66 10 325 50 375 1,223 
RASS eee 96 34 22 89 111 146 
ak Wiey cglasc biter aes 644 650 1,060 1,110 3,000 4.536 
WIGVOER. ccccncessocesese 54 45 29 bine 29 121 
Washington ......6-eees 15,582 9,831 7,240 3,162 11,286 16,142 
GEL Wiidde enema eesss 5,834 4,200 1,735 1,685 3,917 5,646 
OCOREOPMIR «sc ccccccccses 2,325 856 700 628 1/328 1,629 
Unallocated*® .......+66. eee 233 9% 1,889 3,845 3,845 

United States ...... 101,246 61,000 73,476 73,565 221,060 475,893 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. tIncludes, in addition to stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and merchant mills, commercial stocks re- 
ported by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and an estimate of those owned by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. which are in transit. tShort-time average. 


USS. Stocks of Wheat on July 1, 1948 




















Note: By quarters, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 
In interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total all 
and warehouses, July 1 mills totalt positionst 
Average July 1, July 1, July 1, 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 
New England .......... 205 94 110 15 125 125 
 - Saaeeee 632 402 1,579 2,679 5,132 4,781 
NOW JOPHOY 2. cccccccoce 71 45 67 e 215 327 
Pennsylvania ........... 281 120 165 180 743 2,638 
GE Sek eh 0 ce vavevs Crees 672 143 370 1,270 1,743 3,949 
BRGMMMR cccccesctccceses 769 66 216 464 686 1,760 
ES erry re - 595 130 525 1,043 1,872 2,300 
Michigan .......++:+ aor 606 432 618 628 1,246 3,183 
Wisconsin ....cseeeesees 263 56 70 ® 3,025 3,556 
Minmmesote 2... .scscccces 2,834 376 607 3,367 6,775 9,251 
PPP Pere 539 97 83 831 1,311 1,409 
ee _L BOLLE Eee Oe 537 76 159 4,572 9,507 10,729 
North Dakota .......... 11,035 2,350 6,780 859 7,639 26,624 
South Dakota .......... 2,980 1,005 1,510 187 1,697 9,741 
N@DraGkA ...cccecccsces 2,004 237 1,451 961 3,294 9,164 
DEE tb beesveséeeudn 5,192 1,066 6,182 7,350 23,142 44,645 
Delaware .......0.0s0005 18 7 3 1 4 18 
sy |. ere 87 33 29 313 909 1,026 
be. JCOOOOO OL 123 33 54 207 285 839 
West Virginia .......... 21 3 10 30 e 40 322 
North Carolina ..... os 72 38 28 151 179 897 
South Carolina ......... 11 1 0 33 33 164 
GOOTMIA vo cecuceses i vind 22 4 4 12 16 117 
BOC eee 302 14 36 460 505 635 
TD: csasaberssedes 92 18 20 272 3465 527 
SE SUN cc iS docca te 27 ad 3 bd 24 26 
SE: oh pt-b008' 6 kaos t20 bd 2 s 2 16 
BE wc 6 once 8 ehs ew 25 3 4 4 8 
rr err pon wes ves eee 500 500 
oS” ree ere ee 1,106 13 357 794 3,651 7,840 
SE np hogeconsednccehe® 1,493 4 623 1,384 8,733 12,461 
DROME. sc acuwtececesaees 3,773 995 1,987 900 2,887 11.893 
PN Sith wk Gian hs'4,0 st ah 2,738 217 830 569 1,399 2,916 
PEED kc: hovne san poree 46 13 62 127 189 1,231 
Colorado .........;. Ve 672 124 1,192 923 2,215 5,168 
New Mexico ............ 31 15 200 30 230 795 
pS Sree 35 ° 3 ° 3 9 
WY ARI A 426 615 725 537 1,413 2,060 
SS See 23 5 13 ose 13 37 
Washington ............ 7,362 800 2,237 1,474 3,961 4,609 
SEL wa 6 wangéeds ctamp ¢ 2,933 210 530 956 1,763 2,411 
CORSSREM. 9.0 onan dct pene 934 244 239 354 593 653 
Unallocated* .........+. oe 12 eee 477 2,530 2,530 
United States ...... 51,599 10,116 29,683 34,300 100,578 194,890 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. tIncludes, in addition to stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and merchant mills, commercial stocks reported 
by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, dnd an estimate of those owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. which are in transit. tShort time average. 





U.S. Per Capita Grain Products Consumption 


Note: Apparent civilian consumption per capita basis, by calendar years, in 


pounds. Source: USDA 
Average 1948 Forecast 
Commodity 1935-39 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 prel. for 1949 


Grains—Corn products: 


Corn meal aA 22.9 21.0 20.4 19.9 16.7 17.1 16.5 17 
Corn sirup .......... 7.7 12.1 13.5 13.7 12.5 13.2 8.5 il 
GOP GUBOP occ vcvecise 2.7 4.3 3.9 3.8 3.8 4.5 4.0 4.5 
Breakfast cereals ... 1.7 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.2 2.6 2.4 2.5 
BROGRIMY. 4.0.0. 0:4 d0-v0.0.000 1.2 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.5 1.8 1.7 1.7 
eo Pere ee 3.9 4.0 3.2 4.1 4.3 3.9 4.0 4.0 
Barley food productst 1.2 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.8 
. Wheat— : 
yy ER ETE o eine + 4 162.7 162.2 159.0 152.0 142.0 136.0 136.0 
Breakfast cereals ....... 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Ry@ BOOP ccc cicccvcsccies 2.2 3.3 2.6 2.6 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.6 
Rice, milled .........65555 5.6 4.9 4.9 4.7 4.1 4.9 4.8 4.8 






Data for 1948 preliminary, 1949 forecasts. tAll barley food products in terms of malt 
equivalent. {Includes white, whole wheat and semolina flour. 
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U.S. Stocks of Wheat on Oct. 1, 1948 











April 26, 1949 





Note: By quarters, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 
In interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total all 
and warehouses, Oct. 1 mills totalft positionst 
Average : Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 
New England ........... 252 197 113 16 539 539 
a RS Saree 1,294 1,270 7,328 8,852 24,506 30,975 
New Jersey ............ 142 112 125 ® 694 1,506 j 
Pennsylvania ........... 1,153 780 680 1,000 4,515 13,967 
PANES a Fea: ps art 3,192 4,532 3,892 ° 16,387 37,564 
eres 2,934 2,166 3,145 2,894 7,071 16,153 
SE 6. '\e ob Be b.0'6 9:0 6 eee 2,913 2,904 2,942 6,075 18,763 26,071 
ED 6, 0 0p: Pre wie'y a oso oh 2,030 3,551 3,396 2,564 5,960 25,169 
WEED. ooedeessivive 424 112 94 ° 14,046 16,556 
PIR wiiow's sc etdbaedn 5,332 2,243 3,369 7,762 29,831 42,892 
EP ROR ry oo 1,256 639 1,218 2,610 11,748 13,360 
Ee eee eae 2,368 1,655 1,389 12,499 48,504 59,500 
North Dakota .......... 28,592 26,681 30,100 616 30,716 128,724 
South Dakota .......... 6,941 6,871 5,450 211 5,661 39,655 
ee, Tb, DA eo 6,662 9,333 10,563 4,525 27,664 66,916 
Rs ee se 25,248 40,206 44,812 20,125 107,906 192,024 
ne. on OE EER Te 86 72 69 65 134 276 
SN. os 88 5 ieie's Kd wees 529 316 199 595 3,892 6,205 
WHS ok clietis o'v os Oesed 459 277 331 1,486 2,131 6,562 
West Virginia ........ 69 18 73 79 152 1,119 
North Carolina ......... 278 264 230 753 983 3,540 
South Carolina ......... 91 7 10 438 448 1,202 
ee Fe ee 49 94 57 160 217 1,1°6 
SE aie WN tea 60 HS i0% 1,313 358 381 3,460 4,749 6,760 
|. ES 2 858 452 239 1,216 3,122 4,6 
BE. d.c'e op coves vives 24 31 11 ad 115 1 
Mississippi ............. $30 24 70 ° 90 1 
eee rrvcrre tie 33 10 34 wee 34 2 
DE. ob ebas tds er dae oes whe bes eee 2,292 2,2 
II 6 ti a'e ween 4.9.6 58 8,310 13,200 14,952 8,388 43,577 62,9 
ME AV etdetecesccnve e's 9,099 15,562 14,565 14,127 46,644 60,72 
DY bhi rh couse che 11,891 10,704 16,660 3,000 19,660 83,801 
wh dae bu.ks ohece odes 13,015 13,525 11,325 2,204 13,529 26,4 
0 SS eer 208 143 347 eee 969 3,8 
re Ser ee 3,525 5,676 4,531 2,885 8,647 32,0 
New Mexico ........... 158 500 58 115 700 1,7 
SED 60% co eevnweose nds 201 113 135 300 435 6 
| SS eee 1,048 1,400 1,450 3,167 7,317 12,3 
PEL, we cto ceseusoscns 135 81 75 as 75 5 
, | ee 35,994 © 27,966 44,580 4,627 55,062 71,8 
SE  gall'b:é. 600 awd 6 ve 0% a 12,721 8,400 15,200 2,450 22,100 30,3 
NES. obs 09.05 6 0,6-00:3 4,285 1,893 2,213 1,675 3,970 6,7 
Unallocated* ........... ote ra See 9,294 3,960 3,9 
United States ...... 195,133 203,338 246,938 129,233 599,242 1,142,1 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. ¢Includes, in addition to stox 
in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and merchant mills, commercial stocks report 
by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and an estimate of those owned by Commodity Cre: 


Corp. which are in transit. {tShort-time average. 





U.S. Stocks of Wheat on Jan. 1, 1949 


Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. 


Source: USD 





i 





A 


T 





In interior mills, elevators Merchant Offfarm Total ail 
and warehouses, Jan. 1 mills totalt position 
Average Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan 
State— 1938-47 1948 1949 1949 1949 194 
ge 254 144 bd e bg 1,3 
FO OEE eh we een ue veers 1,355 1,170 ° 9,402 23,164 27,2 
ee. 115 80 89 od 1,836 2,2 
Pennsylvania ........... 834 590 380 615 2,931 9,1 
GE bo Beh ead ee CaN Ke Fie 2,239 2,634 ad yd 10,742 24,0 
pT POLE CREE Te 1,977 1,476 1,572 2,381 4,261 8,8 
ED: Ach eaiits vig irs 4.30i 1,985 1,586 1,840 3,011 8,741 11,74 
RED. 6 dice ean deveo¥ens 1,876 2,697 2,131 1,981 4,112 16,8' 
WOME oie este dsc sss 378 82 80 ° 8,281 10,1 
Minnesota .............. 4,652 1,393 3,245 6,941 22,165 32,71 
BOD Acti bidds cine ves 1,049 311 1,002 1,760 9,168 10,3 
Bere ee 1,764 710 718 9,639 35,814 40,9 
North Dakota .......... 24,318 12,643 25,300 1,772 27,072 104,9 
South Dakota .......... 6,060 2,660 4,970 215 5,185 33,9 
PUNE. -40.05 0 did encr ves 5,268 4,837 6,959 3,160 19,974 49,8 
MEE ahiwsiv eae cpaes onde 20,150 27,711 36,361 16,643 89,777 147,6 
p Cee, CTE 62 43 41 46 87 2 
MEINE. Gove dceciccere 344 174 92 ° 2,149 2,9 
oo. eee 370 161 140 1,103 1,302 3,8 
West Virginia .......... 64 19 32 51 83 9 
North Carolina ........ 188 134 145 483 628 2,4 
South Carolina ......... 55 6 27 269 296 7 
WS oc @ab be cmcé da deci 48 48 58 91 149 6 
DEE 46 ou beanced se. 862 269 315 2,645 3,553 3,8 
WORMOINES 0c cei sisidsewes 604 256 176 1,040 1,580 2,1 
GEE “ceive vesnesecas 15 19 ° ° bd 2 
Ee . $33 14 10 . 17 
MED 6 v0 0 0 Lenivvinw’e. 31 11 8 vee 8 1 
ee ade Tt oes jes ,220 1,2 
CED sy 4 4-0 View's. 66-9 veo 6,278 7,726 13,749 5,519 38,045 48,9 
MED; G0 ogc ceccé bet ieosn 7,066 10,139 13,626 8,773 38,580 47,0 
BEOGRAD. 60 bss cwcesises 9,899 6,441 15,848 2,462 18,310 64,4 
ED tb-0.0 6 eve 8bS asd on s 9,854 6,596 9,400 1,601 11,001 17,9 
WE co's cwelgum oN bebe 143 276 187 258 445 3,4 
GED .b.00 60 cewe cd iyus 2,744 3,599 5,388 2,795 9,194 29,5 
New Mexico ............ 97 550 185 40 225 9 
BE. werk ic bes ch Gece 87 68 97 171 268 3 
See Ty eee 808 1,200 1,355 3,392 6,810 10,0 
a SS eee 80 75 15 60 15 3 
Washington ............ 27,124 14,015 34,641 3,845 43,236 53,5 
GO o's oe snccdectsi 7 9,800 3,300 11,600 2,074 16,504 20,3 
California ........... a 3,279 1,064 1,672 1,454 3,178 4,8 
Unallocated* ........... «vs age 8,628 7,616 5,273 3,7 
United States ...... 154,200 116,827 202,082 103,248 475,379 857,0 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. tIncludes, in addition to stoc 
in interior mills, elevators aud warehouses and merchant mills, commercial stocks report 
by Grain Branch, PMA, at terminals, and an estimate of those owned by Commodity Cre 
Corp., which are in transit. tShort-time average. 
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Wheat Crop Distribution in Canada 


Note: By crop years, August 1 to July 31, in bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: : 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1941-42 
PreGMetiom 2. cvs ccccqsssvctos 314,825 
Carry-over of wheat at July 31 480,129 
Imports, wheat & wheat flour 29 
Available for distribution .... 794,983 
Domestic use— 


Human consumption ..... 48,000 
Animal feed and waste... 70,000 


Seed requirements ....... 28,000 
Industrial use (alcohol) ape 
Remainder for export and 


COFTF “OVOP se ccccccweccens 648,983 
Exports, wheat & wheat flour 226,828 
*Preliminary. 
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284,460 
594,626 


433 
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416,635 
356,531 


404 
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1945-46 
318,512 
258,073 


75 
576,660 


56,000 
67,854 
32,800 

6,000 
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413,725 

73,600 
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|FACTS AND FIGURES ON FEED INDUSTRY | 





THE year 1948 was one of readjustment from wartime conditions 
in the feed industry. Sales of formula feeds and concentrates de- 
clined from the 30 million-ton peak reached in the last year of the 
war, but the volume still was estimated to be around 25 million tons 
per year. Total consumption of feed concentrates, including grains 
and by-product feeds, was 130 to 135 million tons. 

The great growth of the feed manufacturing industry is shown 
by the fact that current sales of formula feeds represent twice the 
tonnage sold during any year prior to 1940. 


* * * 


Statistics compiled from OPA files placed the number of firms 
primarily engaged in the manufacture of formula feeds at approxi- 
mately 2,200. In addition there are at least 20,000 country elevators, 
mills, feed stores and other concerns which manufacture mixed 
feeds in varying quantities. It is estimated that there are about 25 
companies which sell more than 100,000 tons of formula feeds per 
year, and about 600 companies produce a major portion of the total 
output of the industry. 

The OPA said: “Briefly then, the mixed feed industry is com- 
prised of numerous widely distributed concerns of all sizes from 
the small ‘cross-roads mixer’ of feeds, composed of a relatively few 
ingredients, who distributes to a local trade, to the large integrated 
business maintaining laboratories and experimental farms, providing 
feeder services, manufacturing scientifically prepared feed mixes, 
nationally advertised and distributed.” 

The Feed Management Branch of the War Food Administration 
issued a report describing the feed industry, which said: “Out of 
7,500,000 tons of protein meals produced and used in the 1943-44 
feeding year, close to 4,700,000 tons went to feed manufacturers, or 
about 63% of the total amount. Nearly 80% of the protein used by 
feed manufacturers goes to those who use 1,000 tons or more of pro- 
tein meal a year. And a mixer who uses 1,000 tons of protein meal 
will turn out from 3,000 to 5,000 tons of manufactured feed a year.” 

The Feed Survey Branch estimates that there are about 6,000 
feed mixers in the country, and out of these about 4,450 use more 
than 60 tons of protein meal a year. 


* * * 


Chief factors in the 1948 feed markets were declining prices 
during most of the period, reduction of inventories, extraordinarily 
large grain crops with consequent high feeding of grain at the ex- 
pense of balanced rations, continued large exports of grains and 
proteins and generally mild temperatures. All of these were influ- 
ences on prices and feed demand. 

The old year started with high priced inventories, and economic 
forecasters predicted the beginning of the postwar recession. A 
severe market break in February brought some heavy losses, and 
for'the remainder of the year caution was general among buyers. 
Inventories were reduced and maintained at low levels. 

As the prospect for big crops developed, prices started to slide. 
In fact, from late 1947 to mid-November of 1948, grains declined 
by the following percentages: wheat 25, rye 40, corn 44, grain sor- 
ghums 35, oats 31, soybeans 31, flax 11, hogs 10 and butter 7. On the 
other hand, these products gained by the following percentages: 
beef cattle 17, chickens 20, turkeys 29, eggs 10 and lambs 5. Thus, 
many of the feeding ratios were more favorable but, with grain on 
the toboggan, farmers were in no mood to feed as freely as they 
had during the war boom period and feed sales declined. 

From the middle of November until the end of the year there 
was a constant, although not a spectacular, advance in grain and 
feed prices. The principal market strength at that time came from 
the prospect of exporting 500 million bushels of wheat and 200 
million bushels of feed grains. 





Rules Governing Feed Trade 


The following rules are used by the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
as the basis of settlement for disputes between members. They are generally 
recognized throughout the industry in arbitrating any disagreements. 


Rule 1. Trade: It shall be the duty of 
both buyer and seller to include in their 
original articles of trade, however conducted, 
the following specifications: 

Date of contract; 

Number of sacks, tons or cars; 

Kind and grade of feed; 


than the close of business day following 
date of trade, to mail, each to the other, 
a confirmation in writing (the buyer a 
confirmation of purchase and the seller a 
confirmation of sale), setting forth the 
specifications as agreed upon in the orig- 
{mal articles of trade. Upon receipt of said 
confirmation the parties thereto shall care- 


Price; 
Rate basing point; fully check all specifications named therein 


Time of shipment; and, upon finding any differences, shall 
immediately notify the other party to the 
contract, by wire or telephone, and confirm 
in writing, except in the case of manifest 
errors and differences of minor character, 


Terms of payment, sight draft unless 
otherwise specified. 

Rule 2. Confirmation: (a) It shall be the 

auty of both buyer and seller, not later 








in. which event notice by return mail will 
suffice, 

(b) When a trade is made through a 
broker, it shall be the duty of the bro- 
ker, not later than the close of business 
day following date of trade, to send a 
written confirmation to each of the prin- 
cipals (to the buyer a confirmation of sale 
and to the seller a confirmation of pur- 
chase) setting forth the specifications of 
the trade as made by him. Upon receipt of 
said confirmation, the parties thereto shall 
carefully check all specifications named 
therein and, upon finding any differences, 
shall immediately notify the other party 
to the contract by wire or telephone, and 
confirm in writing. In default of such no- 
tice the contract shall be filled in accord- 
ance with the terms of the confirmation 
issued by the broker. 

Rule 3. Carload: A carload shall be not 
less than the minimum weight prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at the time of sale. 

In the event the minimum weight pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is increased between the date of 
sale and date of shipment, the seller shall 
deliver the minimum weight prescribed 
by law at that time, any overage from 
the original contract to be invoiced at 
market price on date of shipment. 

When feed is sold by the car or car- 
loads and no tonnage is specified in the 
contract, any disputes or adjustments in 
ease of cancellation or nondelivery shall be 
based on 30-ton cars. 

Rule 4. Bills of Lading: Bills of lading 
attached either to invoices or to drafts 
shall be original and negotiable and in 
conformity with the specifications of the 
contract on which the shipment is to apply, 
and shall be signed in accordance with 
the rules of carriers. Any loss resulting 
from irregular or incorrect bills of lading 
shall be paid by the seller. 

Rule 5. Demurrage and/or Additional 
Charges: The seller shall be liable for any 
demurrage, and/or additional charges ac- 
cruing on feed billed to “shipper’s order,” 
when such charges can be shown to have 
accrued by reason of the inability of the 
buyer, through act of the seller or his 
agent, to get possession of the bill of lad- 
ing whenever said bill of lading is neces- 
sary to furnish disposition. 

Rule 6. Shortage, Damage and/or Over- 
charge: (a) All claims for shortage and/or 
damage shall be made by the receiver 
within fifteen (15) days after arrival, and 
must be accompanied by paid expense bill 
with railroad agent’s notations as to dam- 
ages; likewise condition of equipment and 
seals. 

Rule 7. Origin of Feed: (a) A sale of 
feedstuffs shall not of necessity mean that 
the feedstuffs will originate at the home 
address of the seller, but must be of domes- 
tic origin unless otherwise specified at 
time of sale. 

(b) A Bale of feedstuffs contemplates ship- 
ment from mills on or after the date of 
sale, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 8. Privileges: In all delivered sales 
to any terminal markets the point speci- 
fled shall be considered as a rate basis 
only and not necessarily final destination 
of goods, and shipment shall be made 
to any point and via any line open for 
business designated by the buyer which is 
reached by lake, or lake-and-rail lines dur- 
ing the season of navigation, or by all- 
rail trunk lines at other times, provided 
shipment is made within contract time, 
and provided further, that such routing is 
in accord with transit arrangements of 
shipper. 

Rule 9. Time of Shipment: (a) Immedi- 
ate or rush shipment shall mean shipment 
within three (3) calendar days from the 
date of receipt of shipping instructions, 
including day instructions are received by 
seller. 

(b) Quick shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within seven (7) calendar days from 
date or receipt of shipping instructions, 
including day instructions are received by 
seller. 

(c) Prompt shipment shall mean ship- 
ment within fourteen (14) calendar days 
from the date of receipt of shipping in- 
structions, including day instructions are 
received by seller. 

(4) Unspecified Shipment: Where ship- 
ment is not specified prompt shipment is 
understood. 

(e) Loaded, spot, instant or on track 
shall mean that the goods are actually 
loaded and ready for billing, and the lad- 
ing must be dated on the day of sale. 

(f) In transit shall mean that the lad- 
ing must be dated at least one day prior 
to date of sale. 

(¢) Deferred Shipment: In the purchase 
and sale of feed for deferred shipment 
following specifications shall govern: 

Where a specific number of days is 
not specified in contract, but the time 
is referred to as first half or second half 
of a given month, it shall be understood 
that up to midnight of the 15th shall 
be considered the first half (this includ- 
ing February), the remainder of the month 
to be considered as second half. 

(h) Season Shipment: Season shipments 
shall mean shipment any time, at the 
seller's option, between the date of sale 
and Dec. 31, of the current year, inclusive. 

(i) Weekly Shipments: First week in 
ee ccrooecsoce ; second week Im.....+-sssceeed 
ete., shall be construed as meaning: 

First to seventh day inclusive. 


Eighth to fourteenth day inclusive. 

Fifteenth to twenty-first day inclusive. 

Twenty-second to last day of month in- 
clusive. 

The fourth week in any month may con- 
sist of from seven to ten days. 

First calendar week in........se++3 S@C- 
ond calendar week in...... oseeee} Ote., Shall 
be construed as meaning the respective 
weeks as shown on the calendar. A calen- 
dar week may consist of from one to 
seven days. 

(j) Seattered shipment during any con- 
tract period: The term “scattered ship. 
ment” is meaningless unless specifically 
qualified at the time of sale, 

Rule 10. Evidence of Shipping Date: (a) 
On all shipments the date of issuance 
of bill of lading, signed by the agent of 
the railroad issuing same, shall be con- 
clusive evidence of date of shipment, unless 
conclusive evidence to the contrary can 
be shown, 

(b) The date of original bill of lading, 
from point of origin, as shown on an ex- 
change bill of lading, shall be accepted as 
the original date of shipment. 

(c) Dray tickets or shipping receipts 
when dated and signed by railroads in ter- 
minal markets shall also be accepted as 
evidence of shipment. 

Rule 11, Shipping Directions: (a) Unless 
otherwise agreed in the contract all sales 
are understood to be for shipment at 
Seller’s option at any time during time of 
shipment specified or provided for in con- 
tract. 

(b) Shipping directions on sales for spot, 
immediate or quick shipment, or for ship- 
ment within less than fourteen (14) days, 
must be furnished by Buyer at the time 
contract is made; and if so furnished, Sell- 
er shall make shipment within time of 
shipment specified or provided for in con- 
tract. 

(c) Shipping directions on sales for 
prompt shipment must be furnished by 
Buyer as follows: If not demanded by 
Seller, shipping directions must be furnished 
within fourteen (14) days from making 
of contract, and if demanded by Seller 
at any time at or after making of con- 
tract shipping directions must be furnished 
within three (3) days after such demand; 
and if so furnished, Seller shall make ship- 
ment within fourteen (14) days after re- 
ceipt of shipping directions, 

(d) Shipping directions on sales for ship. 
ment within fourteen (14) days or pom 
but not more than thirty-one (31) days 
from making of contract must be fur- 
nished by Buyer as follows: If not demand- 
ed by Seller, shipping directions must be 
furnished within contract time; and if de- 
manded by Seller at any time at or after 
making of contract, shipping directions 
must be furnished within three (3) 
after such demand; and if shipping direc- 
tions, whether demanded or not, are fur- 
nished by Buyer within three (3) days 
after making of contract, Seller shall make 
shipment within contract time. 

(e) Shipping direction on sales for ship- 
ment extending more than thirty-one Gb 
days from making of contract are not due 
from Buyer until commencement of con- 
tract time of shipment but must be fur- 
nished by Buyer as follows: If not de- 
manded by Seller, shipping directions must 
be furnished by Buyer within contract time 
of shipment; if demanded by Seller at 
any time at or after commencement of 
time of shipment specified in contract, 
shipping directions must be furnished with- 
in three (3) days after’ such demand; and 
if so furnished by the Buyer, provided the 
Same are received by the Seller at least 
fourteen (14) days before the last day of 
contract time of shipment, Seller shall make 
shipment within contract time. 

(f) If, in any of the cases abov - 
tioned and while the contract is still in 
force, shipping directions are furnished 
after the first three (3) days of time of 
shipment specified or provided for in the 
contract shall have expired, the time of 
shipment shall be extended so that Seller 
shall have the same amount of time after 
the receipt of shipping directions, within 
which to make shipment, as the length of 
time of shipment specified or provided for 
in the contract; and if so furnished, the 
Seller shall make shipment within the time 
of shipment as so extended under foregoing 
provisions. 

Rule 12. Refusal of Shipment: Failure to 
make any shipment in keeping with the 
terms and conditions of a contract shall 
be grounds for the refusal only of such 
shipment or shipments, and not for the 
recession of the entire contract or any 
other contract between Buyer and Seller. 

Rule 13. Condition Guaranteed Upon Ar- 
rival: Shipment on. contracts shall be guar- 
anteed by the Seller to arrive at final des- 
tination, cool, sound and sweet, with the 
following exception: (a) When shipments 
are ordered to a reconsignment point, Sell- 
ers shall not be responsible for condition at 
final destination unless shipments are or- 
dered forward from such reconsignment 
points within 48 hours after arrival, and in 
no case shall Seller be responsible for con- 
dition at final destination if a second re- 
consignment or diversion is made. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Buyer 
to ascertain and report the condition of 
the shipment not later than 12:00 o'clock 
noon of the next business day after ar- 
rival at final destination, otherwise the Sell. 
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U.S. By-Product Feed Production by Crop Years for the Years 1919-47 


Source: Cottonseed cake and meal and wheat millfeeds, Bureau of the Census; soybean and linseed cake and meal, 
Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, derived from Census crushings reports; brewers’ and 
distillers’ dried grains, copra cake and meal, and rice millfeeds, Production and Marketing Administration; fish cake 
and meal, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Interior; gluten feed and meal derived from reports of the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation. Note: Year begins in October. Output listed in tons, 000’s omitted. 
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(c) A Buyer receiving a shipment that which the Seller receives notice of such er’s account, Seller to pay Buyer the loss 


is out of condition on arrival and handled 
as outlined above, shall upon Seller's re- 
quest unload, recondition, and salvage to 
best advantage for the account of the Sell- 
er whenever practical. 

(ad) If Buyer is unable to handle as re- 
quested, seller shall dispose of the shipment 
and be obligated to make replacement, and 
the Buyer shall be obligated to accept such 
replacement which must be made by a 
new shipment within seven (7) calendar 
days from the date of refusal by the buyer. 

Rule 14. Breach of Contract and Pro- 
cedure: If shipping directions are demanded 
by Seller and are not’ furnished by Buyer 
within three (3) days thereafter (in case 
last day of time of shipment is thirty-one 
(31) days or less from date of contract or, 
within three (3) days after commencement 
of period of shipment in case last day of time 
of shipment is more than thirty-one (31) 
days from date of contract), Seller may, 
at any subsequent time before receipt of 
shipping directions, elect to treat the 
contract as broken and to hold the Buyer 
for breach of contract. If the Seller so elects, 
Seller shall give notice to Buyer of such 
election by sending a telegram or mailing 
a letter to Buyer before the receipt of 
specifications. 

The contract shall be deemed broken by 
the Buyer at the expiration of the time 
of shipment mentioned or provided for in 
the contract, in the following case, viz: If 
shipping directions are demanded by Seller 
during contract time and Buyer has failed 
to furnish the same in accordance with the 
foregoing provisions, and the Seller has 
not during contract time given notice to 
Buyer of the Seller's election to treat the 
contract as broken. If the Seller elects to 
hold Buyer for breach of contract, the Seller 
shall give notice to the Buyer of such elec- 
tion by sending a telegram or mailing a 
letter to the Buyer prior to noon of the 
day following the expiration of the time of 


shipment specified or provided for in the 
contract. 

If a Buyer violates any of the other 
terms of the contract, amounting to a 
breach of contract, the Seller shall, if he 
elects to treat the contract as broken by 
reason thereof, give notice of such elec- 


tion to Buyer by sending a telegram or 


violation by the Buyer. 

In the event Buyer fails to furnish ship- 
ping directions as required under these 
rules, or violates any of the other terms of 
the contract, amounting to breach of con- 
tract, and the Seller gives due notice, as 
above provided, of his election to hold the 
Buyer for breach of contract, the Seller 
shall have the following rights: 

(a) To resell goods in the open market 
for Buyer’s account: Buyer to pay Seller 
the loss incurred or, 

(b) To retain goods, Buyer to pay Seller 
difference between contract price and mar- 


ket price in the event of market price 
being lower, and also in addition thereto 
such actual expenses as shall have been 
incurred. 


(c) To cancel the contract on any un- 
shipped portion thereof. 


(d) It shall be the duty of the Seller, 
without demand, in event of default of 
contract, to notify Buyer of that fact by 


wire or telephone prior to noon of day 
following date of expiration of contract. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
Seller gives due notice, as above provided, 
of his election to hold the Buyer for breach 
of contract, the Seller must give notice to 
the Buyer which one of the above rights 
Seller elects to exercise, such notice to be 
given by mailing letter or sending telegram 
to Buyer. 

If the Seller fails to sifip as required by 
the contract or violates any of the other 
terms of the contract, amounting to breach 
of contract, the Buyer shall, if he elects, 
to treat the contract as broken by reason 
thereof, give notice of such election to the 
Seller by sending a telegram or mailing 
a letter to the Seller prior to noon of the 
day following the day upon which the Buy- 
er receives notice of such violation by the 
Seller. 

In the event Seller fails to ship as re- 
quired under these rules or violates any of 
the other terms of the contract, amount- 
ing to breach of contract, and the Buyer 
gives due notice, as above provided, of his 
election to hold the Seller for breach of 


contract, the Buyer shall have the follow- 
ing rights: 
(e) To cancel that part of the contract 


upon which there has been default; or 
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incurred; or, 

(g) Seller to pay difference between the 
contract price and market price, if the 
market price is higher than the contract 
price, and in addition, such actual expense 
as shall have been incurred. 

Within twenty-four (24) hours after the 
Buyer gives due notice, as above pro- 
vided, of his election to hold the Seller 
for breach of contract, Buyer must give 
notice to the Seller which one of the above 
rights Buyer elects to exercise, such notice 
to be given by mailing letter or sending 
telegram to Seller. 

In event the Buyer's notice 
ceived by the Seller at any time before 
shipment, the contract shall be extended 
so as to include the shipment and delivery 
when made. 

A change in _ specifications previously 
filed with the Seller does not extend any 
contract except upon mutual agreement at 
the time such change is requested. 

Rule 15. Brokers: (a) A broker is one 
who is engaged for others, on a commission 
basis, in negotiating contracts relative to 
property, with the custody of which, ac- 
tual or constructive, he has no concern. 

A person is not a broker: 

First. Who has possession and absolute 
control of merchandise shipped to him 
to sell and collect the proceeds. (Therefore, 
a commission merchant, to whom feed is 
consigned for sale, is not a broker.) 

Second. Who receives a salary 
of a commission or brokerage. 

Third. Who acts for one principal to the 
exclusion of all others. 

(b) A broker has power to bind his 
principals only to the extent of his instruc- 
tions, and the principals are not liable for 
any acts of the broker in excess of such 
instructions. 

(c) A broker who in good faith or other- 
wise, exceeds his authority, is liable for 
resulting damages. 

(ad) A broker who negotiates a contract 
without disclosing his principal's name is 
responsible as principal until the real prin- 
cipal’s name is given and accepted by the 
other party. 

(e) A broker who in good faith nego- 
tiates a contract which is in accord with 
instructions from both his principals, who 
at the time of the negotiations advises each 
principal the name of the other, and who 
completes such negotiations in accordance 
with the rules and customs governing such 
transaction, thereby fulfills all his obliga- 
tions and has no further liability to either 
of his principals, unless otherwise agreed. 
The contract so negotiated is valid and 
binding between the buyer and selller, the 
same as if it has been negotiated directly 
between them. 

(f) Brokerage shall be credited when 
contract is accepted by principals to the 
transaction, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 16. Definitions of Feedstuffs: In the 
absence of agreements to the contrary, 
definition of feedstuffs shall be the same 
as those adopted and promulgated by the 
Association of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials. 

Rule 17. Packing: (a) It shall be under- 
stood that all feedstuffs when sold in sacks 
shall be packed in new bags, unless other- 
wise agreed at time of trade. 

(b) Shipments shall be in even weight 
packages and the weight of packages shall 
be net when packed, and two thousand 
(2,000) pounds net shall constitute a ton. 

Rule 18. Labeling: Each feed container 
must bear a complete label, either sten- 
ciled upon the bag or on tag attached there- 
to, indicating the net weight, name brand, 
or trademark, minimum per cent of pro- 
tein and fat, and maximum per cent of 
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crude fiber, the specific name of each in- 
gredient, expressed in its common or usual 
term, together with name and address of 
the manufacturer. Labels must be clea: 
and distinct, in type of sufficient size to 
be easily read, and must conform in al! 
cases to the uniform label adopted by the 
Association of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials. 

Rule 19. Weights: When feed is shipped 
in bulk, Seller's weights are final if sworn 
certificates of weight acceptable as a basis 
against the carrier are furnished by th« 
Seller at time of shipment unless otherwis« 
specified. 

In case of shortage, and certificates 
herein above described are not furnished 
by the Seller, Buyer's sworn weight certifi- 
cate acceptable as a basis of claim against 
the carrier, or railroad weights, shall be 
the weight basis for use in settlement of 
such shortage claims. 

Rule 20. Wheat By-Products Feeds: Du- 
rum wheat by-products shall not be de 
liverable on contracts for wheat by-product 
feeds unless so specified and/or mutually 
agreed to by both Buyer and Seller. 

Rule 21. Registration: On sales of feed- 
stuffs the Seller guarantees that the feed 
stuffs shall comply with the laws of the 
State into which it is sold, including regis- 
tration and tax, if any, unless otherwise 
agreed at the time of sale. 

Rule 22. Government Taxes on Freight 
Charges: Unless otherwise agreed at the 
time of purchase or sale, all Government 
taxes on freight charges shall be paid as 
follows: On all feed sold delivered, it shall 
be the duty of the Seller to pay all taxes 
imposed by the Government. It shall be the 
duty of the Buyer to pay the said taxes 
on all feed bought f.o.b. shipping point. It 
is the intention of this rule to impose the 
said taxes upon the party who, by the 
terms of the contract, assumes liability 
for the freight charges. 

Rule 23. Alteration of Contract: The 
specifications of a contract cannot be al- 
tered or amended without the expressed 
consent of both the Buyer and Seller. (This 
abolishes the custom of “silence confirms,’’) 

Rule 24. Arbitration; In cases of arbitra- 
tion of disputes resulting from transactions 
in feedstuffs, where one or both parties to 
the dispute are members of trade associa 
tions or Exchanges that have adopted these 
rules, these rules shall define the rights of 
the parties and shall be the basis of award. 

(b) The decision of an arbitration com- 
mittee of this association shall be final ex- 
cept as provided in Section 9 of the Arbi- 
tration Rules. 


ARBITRATION RULES 

The Committee on Arbitration Appeals 
Recommends Revision of Parts of Sections 
8 and 9 as Follows: 

Section 8. (i) The awards of the National 
Committee shall be dated on the day they 
are received at the office of the National 
Secretary, and copies of said awards shall 
be mailed by the National Secretary to both 
parties to the arbitration within three (3) 
days thereafter. Each award shall contain 
a concise statement of the pertinent facts 
and conclusions of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee and the reasons therefor. The par 
ties to the arbitration shall either file a no 
tice of appeal, or comply with the terms 
of the Arbitration Committee’s award, with- 
in fifteen (15) days from the date of re- 
ceipt of copy of said award. 

Section 9. (a) A decision of the Nationa! 
Arbitration Committee shall be final unless 
appealed by either party, when the case 
may be reviewed by the Arbitration Ap- 
peals Committee and affirmed, modified, 
reversed, or remanded for rehearing. If 
remanded for rehearing, said rehearing shall 
be had forthwith. There shall be no ap- 
peal from the decision of the Arbitration 
Appeals Committee. 
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Definitions of Grain By - products 


Following are definitions for the 
principal grain by-products feeds as 
approved by the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials: 


BARLEY PRODUCTS 


Barley Feed is the entire by-product re- 
sulting from the manufacture of pearl bar- 
ley from clean barley. 

Barley Hulls are the product consisting of 
the outer covering of the barley. 

Barley Mixed Feed is the entire offal from 
the milling of barley flour from clean bar- 
ley, and is composed of barley hulls and 
barley middlings. ; 

Ground Barley is the entire product ob- 
tained by grinding clean, sound barley, 
containing not less than 90% of pure barley 
and not more than 10% of other grains, 
weed seeds and other foreign material, and 
not more than 6% crude fiber; provided, 
that no portion of this stated 10% of other 
grains, weed seeds or other foreign material 
shall be intentionally added. 

Mixed Feed Barley is the entire product 
obtained by. grinding country run barley 
containing not less than 75% of pure barley 
and not more than 25% of other grains, 
weed seeds and other foreign material; 
provided, that no portion of this stated 
25% of other grains, weed seeds or for- 
eign material shall be intentionally added. 
The ingredients must be stated as barley, 
other grains, weed seeds and foreign ma- 


terial. 
BUCKWHEAT PRODUCTS 


Buckwheat Feed is a mixture of buck- 
wheat middlings and buckwheat hulls. It 
must not contain more than 30% of crude 
fiber. 

Buckwheat Middlings are that portion of 
the buckwheat grain immediately under the 
hull after separation of the flour. It shall 
contain no more hulls than is obtained 
in the usual process of buckwheat milling, 
and must not contain more than 10% of 
crude fiber. 

CHOP 


Chop is a ground or chopped feed com- 
posed of one or more different cereals or 
by-products thereof. If it bears a name 
descriptive of the kind of cereals, it must 
be made exclusively of the entire grains of 
those cereals. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Ear Corn Chops with Husks are corn, cob 
and husks chopped, with no greater propor- 
tion of cob and husks than occurs in the 
ear corn in its natural state. 

Flaked Corn is the product obtained by 
running cracked corn which has been as- 
pirated and properly tempered, over smooth 
flaking rolls and subsequently dried and 
cooled. 

Corn Germ Cake consists of corn germ 
with other parts of the corn: kernel from 
which part of the oil has been pressed, 
and is the product obtained in the dry 
milling process of manufacture of corn 
meal, corn grits, hominy feed and other 
corn products. 

Corn Germ Meal 
cake. 

Corn Gluten Feed is that part of com- 
mercial< shelled corn that remains after 
the extraction of the larger part of the 
starch and germ by the processes em- 
ployed in the wet milling manufacture of 
cornstarch or syrup. It may or it may 
not contain one or more of the following: 
corn solubles, corn oil meal. 

Corn Gluten Meal is that part of the com- 
mercial shelled corn that remains after the 
extractor of the larger part of the starch 
and germ, and the separation of the bran by 
the processes employed in the wet milling 
manufacture of cornstarch or syrup. It may 
or it may not contain one or more of the 
following: corn solubles, corn oil meal. 

Corn Oil Cake consists of the corn germ 
from which part of the oil has been pressed, 
and is the product obtained in the wet mill- 
ing process of manufacture of cornstarch, 
corn syrup and other corn products. 

Corn Oil Meal is ground corn oil cake. 

Corn Chop, Ground Corn or Cracked Corn 
is the entire product made by grinding, 
cutting or chopping the grains of sound 
Indian corn, and may be fine, medium or 
coarse. It must not contain more than 
4% of foreign material. 

Screened Chop, Screened Ground 
Corn, or Screened Cracked Corn is the 
coarse portion of corn chop, ground corn 
er cracked corn from which most of the 
fine particles have been removed. It must 
not contain more than 4% of foreign ma- 
terial. 

Corn Meal (Feeding) is finely ground, un- 
bolted corn. 

Corn Bran is the outer coating of the 
corn kernel, with little or none of the 
starchy part or germ. 

Corn Feed Meal is the fine siftings ob- 
tained in the manufacture of screened corn 
chop, screened ground corn or screened 
cracked corn, with or without its aspira- 
tion products added. 

Corn Grits, Hominy Grits are the product 
consisting of the fine or medium-sized, 
hard, flinty portions of sound Indian corn 
containing little or none of the bran or 
germ. 

Corn Screenings are the product consisting 
of the small, light grains of corn, parts of 
grains of corn or other cereals, and other 
materials having feeding value, separately 
or together, obtained by screening shelled 
corn, excluding sand, dirt and other sim- 
flar inert materials. 

Eax Corn Chops are corn and cob chopped, 


is ground corn germ 





without the husk, with no greater propor- 
tion of cob than occurs in the ear corn in 
its natural state. 

Process Corn Gluten Feed is the 
dried residue from degermed corn, after 
removal of the starch in the manufacture 


. of malt syrup. 


Hominy Feed is a mixture of corn bran, 
corn germ and a part of the starchy por 
tion of either white or yellow corn kernels 
or mixture thereof as produced in the man- 
ufacture of pearl hominy, hominy grits or 
table meal, and shall contain not less than 
5% of crude fat. If prefixed with the 
words “white” or “yellow,” the product 
must correspond thereto. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Oat Hulls are the product consisting of the 
outer covering of the oat. 

Oat Middlings are the product consisting 
of the floury portions of the oat groat ob- 
tained in the milling of rolled oats. 

Oat Shorts are the product consisting of 
the covering of the oat grain lying imme- 
diately inside the hull, being a fuzzy ma- 
terial carrying with it considerable portions 
of the fine floury part of the groat ob- 
tained in the milling of rolled oats. 


Clipped Oat By-product is the by-product . 


obtained in the manufacture of clipped oats. 
It may contain the light, chaffy material 
broken from the end of the hulls, empty 
hulls, light, immature oats and dust. It 
must not contain an excessive amount of 
oat hulls. 

Oat Chop, Ground Oats, Pulverized Oats, 
Crushed Oats or Crimped Oats consist of 
the entire product made by chopping, cut- 
ting, grinding, crushing or crimping whole 
oats. 

Oat Groats are the kernels produced from 
cleaned and dried oats in the process of 
manufacturing oatmeal. 

Hulled Oats, Undried Oat Groats are the 
kernels produced from the undried grain 
in the process of hulling oats. 

Feeding Oatmeal is a product obtained in 
the manufacture of rolled oat groats or 
rolled oats and consists of broken rolled oat 
groats, oat groat chips, and floury portions 
of the oat groats, with only such quantity 
of finely ground oat hulls as is unavoidable 
in the usual process of commercial milling. 
It must not contain more than 4% of crude 
fiber. 

Oat Millfeed (Oat Hulls, Oat Shorts and 
Oat Middlings) is the entire by-product 
produced in the manufacture of oat groats 
and consists of oat hulls, oat shorts and 
oat middlings. If used in a mixed feed, it 
shall be called Oat Millfeed (Oat Hulls, 
Oat Shorts and Oat Middlings). 

Cut Oat Groats, Cracked Oat Groats, or 
Ground Oat Groats are the product pro- 
duced by cutting, cracking or grinding oat 
groats. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Rye Bran is the coarse outer covering 
of the rye kernel as separated from the 
cleaned and scoured rye. 

Rye Feed, a by-product obtained in the 
usual process of the milling of rye flour 
from cleaned and scoured rye, consisting 
principally of the mill run of the outer 
covering of the rye kernel and the rye 
germ, with small quantities of rye flour 
and aleurone, and must not contain more 
than 9.5% of crude fiber. 

Rye Flour Middlings consist of rye feed, 
rye red dog and rye flour combined in the 
proportions obtained in the milling of rye 
flour, and must not contain more than 5% 
of crude fiber. 

Rye Low Grade Feed Flour consists prin- 
cipally of rye flour and small quantities 
of aleurone and fine rye bran particles, and 
must not contain more than 1.5% crude 
fiber. 

Rye Middlings consist of rye feed and 
rye red dog combined in the proportions 
obtained in the usual process of milling 
rye flour, and must not contain more than 
8.5% of crude fiber. 

Rye Red Dog, a by-product obtained in 
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the usual process of the milling of rye flour, 
consisting principally of aleurone with 
small quantities of rye flour and fine rye 
bran particles, and must not contain more 
than 3.5% crude fiber. 


SCREENINGS 


consist of such portions of the 
cuticle, brush, white caps, dust, smut and 
other materials as are separated from the 
grain in the usual commercial process of 
scouring. 


Screenings consist of a mixture of mill 
or elevator run materials or a combination 
of varying amounts of materials obtained 
in the process of cleaning grain or seed, 
either or both, such -as inferior, light or 
broken grain or seed, weed seeds, hulls, 
chaff, joints, straw, elevator dust, floor 
sweepings. They must be relatively free of 
unpalatable or injurious weed sand 
and dirt. They must not contain more than 
14% of fiber or more than 6.50% of ash. If 
they bear a name descriptive of their kind 
or origin, they must correspond thereto. 


Screenings, Grain, consist of inferior, light 
or broken grain or seed obtained in the 
Process of cleaning grain or seed or re- 
cleaning screenings, either or both. They 
must be relatively free of weed seeds, chaff, 
straw, hulls, joints, sand and dirt, and other 
foreign materials. If they bear a name de- 
scriptive of their kind or origin, they must 
correspond thereto. 


Waste or Screenings Refuse is 
a mixture of materials or combination of 
varying amounts of materials obtained in 
the process of cleaning grain or seed, either 
or both, or recleaning screenings, such as 
weed seeds which may be unpalatable or 
injurious, chaff, hulls, straw, sticks, joints, 
elevator dust, floor sweepings, sand and dirt. 


WHEAT PRODUCTS 


Wheat Bran is the coarse outer covering 
of the wheat kernel as separated from 
cleaned and scoured wheat in the usual 
Process of commercial milling. 


Standard Middlings consist mostly of fine 
Particles of wheat bran, wheat germ and 
very little of the fibrous offal obtained 
from the “tail of the mill.” This product 
must be obtained in the usual commercial 
process of milling, and must not contain 
more than 9.5% of crude fiber. 

Flour Middlings consist of wheat standard 
middlings and wheat red dog combined in 
the proportions obtained in the usual proc- 
ess of milling, and must not contain more 
than 6.0% of crude fiber. 


Brown Shorts (Red Shorts) consist most- 
ly of the fine particles of wheat bran, wheat 
germ and very little of the fibrous offal 


obtained from the “tail of the mill.” This 
product must be obtained in the usual proc- 
ess of commercial milling and must not 
contain more than 7.56% of crude fiber. 


Wheat Bran and Standard Middlings con- 
sist of the two commodities as defined (see 
wheat bran and wheat standard middlings), 
mixed in the proportions obtained in the 
usual process of commercial milling. 


Wheat Low Grade Feed Flour is a by- 
product obtained in the usual commercial 
process of flour milling, consisting princi- 
pally of wheat flour with small quantities 
of aleurone and fine wheat bran particles, 
and must not contain more than 1.5% of 
crude fiber. 


Wheat Red Dog, a by-product obtained 
in the usual commercial process of flour 
milling, consisting principally of aleurone 
with small quantities of wheat flour and 
fine wheat bran particles and must not con- 
tain more than 4.0% of crude fiber. 


Hard Wheat Mixed Feed (Mill Run Wheat 
Feed) consists of wheat bran and wheat 
flour middlings combined in the propor- 
tions obtained in the usual process of com- 
mercial milling. This product must not 
contain more than 9.5% of crude fiber. 


Commercial Wheat Germ Meal is a com- 
mercial product obtained in the grinding 
of wheat, composed chiefly of wheat germs 
together with some bran and middlings 
or shorts and shall contain not less than 
25% of protein and 9% of fat. 

Wheat Germ Oil Cake is the cake se- 
cured in the removal of part of the oil 
from commercial wheat germ and shall 
contain not less than 29% of protein. 

Wheat Germ Oil Meal is ground wheat 
germ oil cake. 

Gray Shorts (Gray Middlings or Total 
Shorts) consist of the fine particles of the 
outer bran, the inner bran or bee-wing 
bran, the germ and the offal or fibrous 
material obtained from the “tail of the 
mill.” This product must be obtained in 
the usual process of commercial milling 
and must not contain more than 6.0% of 
crude fiber. 

White Shorts or White Middlings con- 
sist of a small portion of the fine wheat 
bran particles and the wheat germ and a 
large portion of the fibrous offal obtained 
from the “tail of the mill.”’ This product 
must be obtained in the usual process of 
flour milling and must not contain more 
than 3.5% of crude fiber. 


Mixed Feed (Mill Run Wheat Feed) con- 
sists of wheat bran and the gray or total 
shorts combined in the proportions obtained 
in the usual process of commercial milling. 
This product must not contain more than 
8.5% of crude fiber. 





U.S. Consumption of By-Product Feeds Used as Feed by Crop Years 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. Note: Year begins in October. Figures shown represent production plus 
imports, minus exports, minus estimated use for food, industry and other non-feed uses. In tons, 000’s omitted. 


Season Cotton- Soy- Lin- Total 

begin- seed bean seed Peanut Copra. oil- Fish 

ning cake & cake & cake & cake & cake & seed cake cake & Wheat Rice 

October meal meal meal meal méal & meal meal millfeeds millfeeds 
1948*...... 2,100.0 3,500.0 575.0 75.0 150.0 6,400.0 200.0 6,490.0 170.0 
1947 ccc seee 1,900.0 3,400.0 600.0 105.0 175.0 6,180.0 200.0 6,550.0 175.0 
RD re>-: che 1,434.0 3,744.0 372.0 $8.0 190.0 5,828.0 193.0 6,144.0 166.0 
1945.....4. 1,433.0 3,655.0 563.0 82.7 68.7 5,803.0 194.0 4,896.0 155.0 
tT ares 1,981.6 3,627.0 458.7 96.1 42.3 6,206.0 209.0 5,638.0 149.3 
1943....... 1,790.1 3,323.0 998.0 110.9 32.8 6,255.0 196.2 5,547.4 138.8 
1942....... 2,077.5 3,074.0 794.4 108.6 33.6 6,088.0 202.5 &,3 144.7 
re 1,820.8 1,783.2 $91.3 70.7 70.7 4,636.7 207.3 4, 124.4 
LGSG.wscces 1,861.9 1,491.1 740.5 137.1 174.8 4,405.4 262.6 4,785.6 124.9 
1938.....4. 1,761.7 1,275.6 393.5 38.1 178.7 3,647.6 237.56 4,624.6 119.9 
ea 2,012.9 1,019.7 202.6 74.8 128.7 3,438.7 245.7 4,762.0 124.2 
BUC a ik veces 2,332.7 718.6 177.0 50.4 117.5 3,396.2 221.4 4448.3 124.3 
eee 2,099.2 531.5 273.2 66.6 136.6 3,107.1 274.5 4,669.9 108.0 
1936....... 1,718.3 614.1 263.5 47.8 127.7 2,771.4 235.6 4,739.3 88.5 
a fee 1,524.3 266.6 202.3 47.3 112.4 2,152.9 186.4 4,412.6 88.9 
BUD ads cose 1,700.5 98.9 142.2 11.4 117.1 2,070.1 169.8 4,267.2 83.0 
Er 1,680.3 112.6 202.4 16.9 94.8 2,107.0 130.5 4,368.3 oben 
 . Fee 1,740.4 133.3 204.1 13.7 75.2 2,166.7 106.5 4,369.5 
1930....... 1,821.0 122.6 34.1 17.6 96.5 2,391.8 121.1 4,946.2 
1929....... 2,014.7 114.2 368.2 35.1 109.5 2,641.7 139.6 6,110.8 
ISEB... e200 1,894.1 91.0 439.1 17.5 109.9 2,551.6 119.6 5,078.7 
a 1,571.1 61.4 493.0 22.4 95.4 2,243.3 $4.5 5,020.0 
1936....... 2,208.4 32.2 425.7 9.8 87.2 2,763.3 71.9 4,877.0 


*Preliminary. 





Dried 

Dis- & mo 

Gluten tillers’ Brewers’ lasses 
feed Alfalfa dried dried heet 
& meal meal grains grains pulp 
900.0 1,000.0 350.0 225.0 250.0 
800.0 1,025.0 335.0 230.0 313.0 
1,040.0 1,036.0 410.0 229.0 300.0 
802.0 1,191.0 325.6 212.7 218.0 
863.9 921.7 634.3 216.8 182.0 
842.1 733.5 444.1 231.0 161.0 
927.3 679.8 356.1 230.4 300.0 
964.6 590.0 345.3 173.6 298.0 
758.6 470.0 206.1 115.7 322.0 
614.4 440.0 163.4 100.2 286.0 
566.9 410.0 149.1 103.6 339.0 
545.2 370.0 149.0 102.5 246.0 
510.5 380.0 231.2 114.1 290.0 
588.0 284.0 243.4 97.0 228.0 
443.6 204.9 dase bem 249.0 
576.7 233.9 282.0 
589.5 193.9 262.0 
510.9 178.4 193.0 
541.1 248.3 285.0 
647.4 374.7 211.0 
702.1 350.7 165.0 
702.6 374.2 183.0 
644.8 ob 183.0 
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Range of Millfeed Prices at Principal Manufacturing and Distributing Centers in the United States 


Note: High and low millfeed prices by months, basis carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, in 100-Ib. sacks. 
































Source: The Northwestern Miller 























-————Chicago——_—_,, -———- Minneapolis . C Kansas City, c———S8t. Louis—_——_-— Buffalo , + Atlanta—— —, 
Spring Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Soft winter 
1948— Bran Std. midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds. Bran Flour midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds. 
January ...... $76.50@89.50 $81.50@92.00 $75.00@86.50 $78.00@88.00 $72.00@86.00 $76.00@89.50 $74.25@88.00 $80.50@91.50 $79.00@92.00 $82.00@94.00 $92.50@97.85 $94.75@97.00 
February ..... 59.50@79.0 61.00 @85.00 58.00@77.00  59.00@81.00 55.00@72.00  66.00@79.00 59.50@83.50 62.00@87.00 65.00@90.00  66.00@90.0 67.00@ 93.55 69.00@96.00 
March ....+++- 64.00@72.00  65.00@81.00 61.00@71.50  63.00@79.50 58.00@71.50 71.00@77.00 62.50@75.00 68.00@82.50 64,00@77.00 63.00@84.00 68.00@82.00  80.75@91.00 
ADPET cccvscess 71.50@83.00 74.00@82.00 69.50@ 80.00 - 74.00@80.00 67.00@78.50  69.00@80.50 71.50@81.50 75.50@83.00 76.00@86.00 82.00@88.00 76.50@88.50 79.00 @91.00 
MAY ccsccccses 71.00@75.00  76.00@82.50 68.50@71.00 73.00@79.00 65.00@69.00 71.50@79.50 69.00@75.00 74.50@83.00 78.00@81.00  81.00@83.00 77.25@82.00  85.50@90.75 
JTUBO ceccscses 66.50@69.00 81.00@85.00 62.00@65.50 78.00@79.50 59.50@63.50  76.00@79.00 64.00@69.00. 80.50@84.50 69.50@77.50 83.00@85.00 71.00@77.00  88.00@93.25 
TUF a cccccecce 48.50@61.50  66.00@78.00 46.00@57.00 53.00@70.00 43.50@54.50  52.00@66.50 45.00@61.00 | 55.50@77.00 51.00@69.00  60.00@84.00 53.00@69.00  66.60@83.50 
August ....... 41.75@45.25  46.00@49.50 41.00@45.50  45.00@465.50 36.00@41.00 41.60@50.50 41.00@44.00  42.00@54.00 46.00@52.00 49.00@55.00 50.50@63.60  57.00@64.00 
September 43.25@45.75  61.00@566.50 41.50@44.00  47.00@54.00 37.50@40.00  49.50@60.50 39.50@44.00 53.00@62.50 46.50@48.50  650.50@58.50 49.00@53.00 61.50@71.50 
October ...... 41.50@50.00  48.00@52.00 39.50@47.50 46.00@48.00 36.50@41.50  49.50@51.50 41.00@47.00 651.50@57.50 45.00@50.00 50.00@56.50 49.00@55.50  60.50@67.50 
November . 48.50@54.50 50.50@55.00 45.00@51.00  45.00@52.00 44.00@49.50  48.50@61.50 46.50@54.00 52.10@55.10 52.00@57.00 53.00@58.00 55.75@62.00 61.00@64.00 
December -- 49.00@54.50 51.00@55.50 47.50@51.50  48.00@52.50 43.00@49.50 43.75 @51.00 48,60@52.00 49.60@54.10 52.00@58.00 52.50@59.00 56.50@61.00 57.00 @ 63.00 
c Chicago \ —_— Minneapolis ~ cc Kansas City St. Louis - Buffalo ~ Atlanta- ~ 
Spring Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Soft winter 
1947— Bran Std. midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds. Bran Flour midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds. 
January ...... $38.50@40.00 $39.50@44.00 $37.00@38.00 $36.50@40.50 $33.75@36.50 $37.75@42.50 $36.50@38.50 $38.25@46.50 $40.50@41.50 $41.50@42.50 $44.90@46.50 $46.50@54.00 
February . 39.50@43.50 43.00@46.00 37.50@41.50  40.00@43.50 35.50@38.00  40.00@42.50 38.50@42.00 43.00@ 46.00 42.00@43.50 44.00@46.50 45.40@51.10 50.00@56.00 
March ..ccoee 46.00@67.00  48.00@68.50 45.00@61.50 48.00@64.00 44.00@62.00  48.00@64.50 45.00@62.00  49.00@64.50 45.50@64.50 48.50@69.50 52.35@72.00 55.35 @74.00 
BO kc cecwce’s 49.00@62.50  60.50@63.60 45.00 @60.00 46.00@ 62.50 42.50@56.50  46.00@57.50 47.50@65.00 50.00@66.00 51.00@66.50 52.00@69.50 54.00@72.00 58.00@73.50 
eee aor 49.00@72.00 53.00@75.00 48.00@ 65.00 50.50 @67.00 45.00@66.50 562.00@68.50 47.50@70.00 54.00@73.00 52.00@74.00 54.00@76.00 56.00@77.70 62.50@80.00 
WR + 09.05 < et 61.00@65.00 65.00@74.00 57.00@61.00  63.50@69.00 62.50@64.00 64.50@73.00 58.50@66.00 65.50@67.50 63.00@87.00 66.50@73.00 64.00@69.00 69.60@ 79.50 
GEE vocdsoveds 49.50@72.20 70.60@77.00 51.00 @68.50 65.00 @74.00 48.00@68.50 64.50@75.00 §2.00@71.00 69.00 @ 76.50 55.00@73.00 72.00@79.00 58.00@79.00 73.50@ 85.00 
Serre 56.00@71.00 63.00@76.50 53.00@63.00 59.00 @69.00 53.50@63.00 63.50@74.50 54.00 @69.00 64.00@74.50 60.50@73.00 66.00@78.00 64.00@75.50 74.00 @ 82.50 
September . 56.00@65.00  63.00@77.00 57.40 @64.00 65.00@75.00 66.00@62.00  66.60@76.50 57.75 @67.00 68.50 @83.50 62.00@71.00 67.00@82.00 66.50@75.00 79.00@ 91.00 
October ...... 63.00@66.50 74.50@76.00 60.00 @63.00 70.00 @73.00 57.00@62.00 72.00@78.00 63.00 @66.25 76.00@ 82.50 65.00@69.00 76.00@80.00 70.90@75.50 85.90 @92.00 
November . 63.00@70.50 69.560@74.50 60.00 @67.00 67.00@71.00 58.50@66.00 63.00@72.50 6>.75 @65.25 74.00 @77.50 65.00@68.00 72.00@77.50 69.50@77.00 80.50 @ 86.00 
December ..... 69.50@76.50  73.00@82.00 67.00@73.00 70.00@78.50 64.50@71.50 72.50@80.00 69.00 @ 74.25 74.75 @82.50 70.00@80.00 74.00@80.75 75.10@82.00 83.10@90.00 
— Chicago -——.— Minneapolis——— cm——Kansas City 7 St. Louis r Buffalo \ r Atlanta 
Spring Spring Hard winter Soft winter Spring Soft winter 
1946— Bran Std. midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds. Bran Flour midds. Bran Std. midds. Bran Flour midds. 
January* ..... $....@40.40 §....@40.40 §....@37.75 $... @37.76 ° $38.97@39.47 $38.97@39.47 --@41.55 -».@41.55 $46.20@48.20 $46.20@48.20 
February* ie be :.. @40. 40 @ 37.75 «++ @37.75 38.97 @39.47 38.97 @39.47 -+-@41.55 . ene 46.20@48.20 46.20 @48.20 
Maren? ....0.; -@40.40 --@40.40 @ 37.75 - - @37.75 38.97 @39.47 38.97 @39.47 --@41.55 eo 55 46.20@48.20 46.20 @48.20 
AMTTIP cv ccicic - @40.40 «+++ @40.40 +++ +@37.75 oe @37.75 6 38.97 @39.47 38.97 @39.47 ~ e+» @41.55 -@41.55 46.20@48.20 46.20 @ 48.20 
May* 40.40@50.40  40.40@50.40 37.75 @47.75 37.75 @47.75 36. 50@ 46. 50 36. 50046. 50 38.95 @49.47 38.97@39.47 41.55 @51.55 41. 55@51. 55 46.20@56.70  46.20@656.70 
June* . ° - @50.40 -@60.40 - @47.75 -@47.75 - @46.50 - @46.50 48.97 @49.47 48.97@49.47 -@51.55 -@51.55 66.20@56.70  46.20@656.70 
TURY® seccccese 50.40@ 75.00 50. 40@75. 00 47. 15@ 65.00 47. 75@70. 00 46. 50@70. 50 46. 50@70. 50 69.00@72.00 69.00@72.00 51. 55@73. 00 51. 55@73. 00 56.20@80.50  56.20@80.50 
August® ...... 49.00@66.00  49.00@66.00 47.75 @61.00 47.75 @63.00 45.50@56.00 45.50@56.00 47.00@ 64.00 47.00@64.00 54.00@70.50 54.00@70.50 54.00@68.00 54.00@70.00 
September* . 48.40@50.65 48.40@60.65 eee @47.75 +++ + @47,75 «++ «@46.50 «+--+ @46.50 44.00@49.83 49.08 @49.83 50.00@52.60 61.50@652.60 52.50@56.70  54.70@58.70 
October ...... 50.65@59.50 50.65@64.00 47.75 @56.50 47.75 @61.00 46.560@55.50  46.50@63.00 49.08 @57.50 49.08@63.50 51.85@60.00 51.85@62.00 55.50@67.00 55.50@70.00 
November .. 49.00@51.00 51.00@54.00 46.00@51.00 48.00 @57.50 44.50@50.00 55.00 @56.00 47.75 @ 48.75 58.75 @60.00 49.50@ 62.00 53.50@65.00 53.50@66.00 65.00 @76.00 
December ..... 37.50@44.00 38.00@ 45.00 36.50@ 41.00 36.50@43.00 33.50 @40.50 34.00@47.00 36.50@41.00 37.00 @ 45.50 42.00@50.00 43.00@52.00 41.00@52.00 43.00 @57.00 


*Celling prices. 





Notes on Lyman Peck’s Feedstuffs Analysis Table 


Copyright, 1949, by Lyman Peck 


Feed Formulation 


Before formulating any feed it is 
necessary to know the nutritive re- 
quirements of the class of livestock 
and poultry for which the feed is 
made and also the feeding directions, 
otherwise it is pure guesswork. In- 
formation on the nutritive require- 
ments of livestock and poultry may 
be obtained by writing the National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Texture 


A great many experiments show 
that fairly coarse mashes are more 
palatable and they also indicate that 
poultry do not “pick over” the coarse 
feed as they do the finely ground 
mashes. Just a word of warning 
about ground oats for young chicks, 
poults and game birds: In this class 
of feeds the oats should be pulver- 
ized as finely as possible for birds 
under six weeks of age. 


Loss in Storage 
It is an accepted fact that vitamin 
A and carotene lose potency in stor- 
age when incorporated in feed mix- 
tures. The rate of loss is accelerated 
by contact with minerals. By and 
large the higher the percentage of 





MILLFEED 


minerals the more rapid is the loss, 
and frequently this loss is far greater 
than many realize. When formulating 
feeds this subject should receive care- 
ful attention, because the vitamin po- 
tency of the feed when it is fed—not 
when it is made—governs the results 
for the customer. 


Vitamin A—Poultry 

Instead of stating the carotene con- 
tent of feedstuffs, this has been con- 
verted to U.S.P. units of Vitamin A 
to simplify computing the Vitamin A 
activity in poultry feeds. Research 
indicates that a U.S.P. unit of caro- 
tene possesses the same biological 
activity for poultry as a U.S.P. unit 
of true Vitamin A. 


Vitamin A 
Four Footed Animals 
When computing feeds for four- 
footed animals, it is suggested that 
three U.S.P. units of carotene be 


used to furnish the Vitamin A ac- 
tivity of one U.S.P. unit of true Vita- 


min A. 
Alfalfa Meals 


Due to the wide variation in the 
vitamin content of alfalfa meals no 
accurate figures are possible. Color 
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gives some indication of vitamin con- 
tent but is an unsafe guide. The 
only way to accurately determine 
this is by laboratory analysis. 


QUICK CONVERSION TABLE 
FOR—VITAMIN A 


U.8.P. units 
Per gram Per Ib 
600 272,400 
1,000 454,000 
2,000 908,000 
3,000 1,362,000 
4,000 1,816,000 


VITAMIN A TABLE 


These figures are not intended to 
indicate how much vitamin A oil 
should be added to any feed. The 
amount would depend upon how much 
is obtained from other sources such 
as alfalfa meal and yellow corn. 

If a ton of feed contained 100 Ib. 
of good quality dehydrated alfalfa 
meal@100,000 units of A per Ib. this 
would supply— 

Units of A activity...........65. 
600 lb. yellow corn= 


2,000 Ib.) 11,800,000 
Total units per lb. finished feed.. 6,900 


Vitamins D, and D, 

Irradiated yeast or plant sterols 
provide vitamin D, which is excellent 
for 4-footed animals but not suitable 
for poultry. 

Vitamin D from irradiated animal 
sterols (D-activated animal sterol) or 
that from fish liver oils provides vita- 
min D; which is suitable for both 
poultry and 4-footed animals. 


QUICK CONVERSION TABLE 
FOR—VITAMIN D 


10,000,000 
1,800,000 


oil containing 181,600 units per Ib. 
(400 D per gram): 

181,600 x4 1b.—726,400+2,000 Ib. 363.2 

Irradiated animal sterol (Dry D) 
for poultry is generally sold at 900,- 
000 units per Ib. (2,000 per gram) 
therefore, 1/5 as much is required for 
chickens as 400 D (per gram) oil. 


Conversion Tables 

1 pound=454 grams. 

1 ounce=28.4 grams. 

1 gram=1,000 milligrams. 

1 milligram=1,000 micrograms — 
also called gammas (y). 

1 microgram per gram is same as 
parts per million. 

To convert milligrams per gram to 
milligrams per pound multiply by 
454. 


To convert micrograms per gram 
or per pound to milligrams per gram 
or per pound divide by 1,000. 

To convert milligrams per pound 
to micrograms per gram or parts 
per million divide by .454 or multiply 
by 2.2. 

1 US.P. unit of vitamin A from 
carotene equals 1.666 U.S.P. units 
of vitamin A activity for poultry. 


Wheat and Millfeeds_ ~ 

The analysis of wheat and wheat 

millfeeds vary as to locality. Use the 

manufacturer’s guarantee as a guide 
on millfeed analysis. 


Examples 
An alfalfa leaf meal containing 
100 micrograms per gram or parts 
per million of carotene contains— 
100 X 454X1.666 or 75,636 units 


Amount of vitamin A activity 
a A dried buttermilk sample con- 
A.O.A.C. units Lb. per finished taining 25 micrograms of riboflavin 
Per gram Per Ib. ton of feed feed per gram contains— 
A. pogo - non: 25 X 454+1,000 or 11.35 milligrams 
200 90,800 8 363.2 of riboflavin per pound. 
250 113,500 6.4 363.2 A 
400 181,600 4 363.2 cknowled 
800 363,200 2 363.2 ‘gment 
1,000 454,000 1.6 363.2 In the annual revision of this table 
2,000 908,000 0.8 363.2 material assistance was rendered by 


Example 
To obtain 360 A.O.A.C. units per 
lb. of chick starter, using a vitamin D 


many feed control chemists, research 
workers, and chemists in the labora- 
tories of industry. For this coopera- 
tion we are truly grateful. 
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: FEEDSTUFFS’ ANALYSIS TABLE 
Lyman Peck’s 1949 
Copyright, 1949, by Lyman Peck 
The main purpose of this chart is to assist feed manufacturers age. The protein and fat figures are slightly lower and the fiber 
.in formulating feeds. In order to assure a margin of safety for slightly higher than average. Where no figures are stated, it is 
meeting guarantees, the analyses given are not necessarily aver-| because the content is very low or due to insufficient data. 
Vit. A Milligrams Per Lb. 
Phos- U.S.P. c A 
Protein Fat Fiber Calcium _ phorus FEEDSTUFF Units Pantothenic 
% % % % % Per Lb. Riboflavin Niacin Acid Choline 
2 2.0 18.0 1.90 .22 Alfalfa leaf meal (dehydrated) ....... 100,000 8.00 24.0 17.0 450 
20 2.0 18.0 1.90 .22 Alfalfa leaf meal (suncured) ......... 80,000 7.00 23.0 16.0 400 
17 1.5 27.0 1.50 .20 Alfalfa meal (dehydrated) ............ 60,000 7.00 22.0 17.0 400 
15 i 30.0 1.50 .20 Alfalfa meal (dehydrated) ........... 40,000 7.00 18.0 16.0 400 
13 1.5 33.0 1.20 .20 Alfalfa meal (either-type) ........... 15,000 5.00 18.0 12.0 400 
11.5 2.0 6.0 .05 ee ee sees 6 4 er aes kay S's Conse ce 83 ea 0.70 30.0 3.0 500 
9 2.0 6.0 .06 80 Barley (Pacific Coast) ............... 0.50 30.0 3.0 500 
20 1.0 4.0 10 SD ee SN CUE oo ee ie ie BHES. 1.00 12.0 5S vie 
9 0.8 20.0 .65 Pe OR Of Ee ee a eee 0.30 8.0 5 
80 1.0 1.0 .30 » ge EO ae eth ae a 1.40 18.0 2.3 
24 6.0 15.0 .20 45 Brewers dried grains .............+.. 0.22 afta eek 
40 5 2.0 .05 1.00 Brewers dried yeast ..............+:. 13.0 225.0 50.0 1,500 
11 2:0 10.0 04 D> © SNOT SB. 00s REV 6s 2050 0 bs Bie p> 0 89 0.20 20.0 ae “ae 
32 5.0 0.0 130 1:00" Bittterriie, Grid nc. eek Feet 12.00 7.5 19.0 500 
6 3.0 15.0 2. as ee ener 1.00 9.0 6.0 oF 
20 6.0 11,0 .20 .60 Cocoanut oil meal (copra meal) ...... bes 1.00 13.0 3.0 500 
8 3.8 2.5 .02 Sh CE SE. ay Geet bs bes ote Cente s 3,000 0.50 8.5 2.0 200 
7 3.0 8.0 01 .25 Corn and cob meal (yellow) ......... 2,000 pi es og ‘pp 
2.3 1.0 30.0 ewe Cea: | EO eee ce eee Pai det ‘it eek oe 
19 7.0 9.0 ead Wes.* Wo”. eR ROA pincers i 2.00 15.0 5.0 800 
23 1.5 8.5 .20 BC ee EE aaa eae 2,000 0.80 30.0 4.0 500 
41 1.5 4.0 10 80 Corn gluten meal «.............0....%: 12,000 0.70 20.0 5.0 200 
20 1.0 10.0 10 .30 Corn oil meal (solvent) .............. It 2.00 art ase ye 
36 4.5 16.0 .20 ph ea eer eer rere 1.50 20.0 6.5 1,200 
41 5.0 13.0 .20 i ee a Brrr rere 1.50 20.0 6.5 1,200 
41 1.5 13.0 .20 1.20 Cottonseed meal (solvent) ............ ve 2.00 20.0 6.5 1,200 
25 9.0 12.0 .05 .25 Distillers dried grains (light) ........ 1,000 1.00 15.0 2.0 500 
25 6.5 8.0 15 .65 Distillers dried grains, with solubles .. 1,000 3.50 35.0 6.0 1,500 
25 3.0 4.0 .30 1.20 Distillers dried solubles .............. 1,000 6.00 60.0 12.0. 2,500 
66 8.0 1.5 4.50 ps i SR Ae eee 2.00 Pea hae er 
60 8.0 1.0 6.00 3.50 Fish meal, menhaden ................ 2.00 25.0 4.0 ae 
55 6.0 1.5 7.00 ey a ae err 3.00 28.0 2.5 1,400 
65 6.0 1.0 6.00 eh: os os bb were e.ceaee t-mis 3.00 30.0 3.0 1,500 
63 4.5 1.0 6.80 Fe es eee ree 4.00 30.0 3.0 atta 
30 4.0 0.0 10 80 Fish solubles, 50% solids ............. 6.00 120.0 18.0 1,000 
ll 5.0 5.0 .02 55 Hominy feed (yellow) ................ 1,00 20.0 3.0 500 
11 2.5 25 02 . 2 Ue OR Sy ee eer ee 0.50 20.0 4.0 200 
10 2.0 7.0 07 ~ BF RRR PR ee ah ea awa ey 
10 2.0 27.0 1.00 .20 Lespedeza hay meal ...............6. Pre Tr “* 
32 3.5 8.0 35 .75 Linseed meal (old process) .......... 2.75 22.0 3.2 800 
34 0.5 8.0 35 .(> Linseed meal (solvent) .............. 2.75 22.0 3.2 800 
24 15 15.0 .20 O° Malt sprouts; dried .6...6. 6. eee 2.30 ata - re 
45 9.0 2.5 11.00 5.50 Meat and bone scraps ..............- 2.50 22.0 2.0 1,300 
50 9.0 2.5 10.00 5.00 Meat and bone scraps ............... 2.60 23.0 2.0 1,300 
55 9.0 2.5 8.00 Cee rE’ +) cho canes Kbeeak ace ees 4 2.70 30.0 2.0 1,300 
11 2.5 2.5 .02 . SS | SR err: oe 0.60 26.0 4.0 200 
10 2.0 7.0 04 a DET TOGA COPS we eee ei ee. r? ies “ne eee 
7 0.0 0.0 .05 Se EE. MEET 005.075 srachcsesactebeose 4s eke a aad swe 
3 0.0 0.0 50 SES PS ONO iio 6 0/6i3-0-0 0 bine 0 bac 0 nee ite 2.00 21.3 19.5 300 
0.5 0.0 0.0 50 .05 Molasses, corn (hydrol) .............. bigs eke wie og wed 
12 3.5 12.0 10 Me MIN 5B oss o VES ka TUK oe Halse eo Vepanes es 0.30 6.5 4.4 425 
9 45 12.0 10 mr * Ge CPC COMBE) oo i 6. ecw sections. bie hse ern cme oes 
15.5 4.5 2.5 10 45 Oats (hulled), oat groats ............ eae 0.45 7.5 5.0 550 
15.5 45 2.5 10 45 Oats, feeding rolled ............-ce0. ‘ine 0.45 7.5 5.0 550 
2 5 36.5 , Gt GER dt vp PEs pc CP WEsle se DWA 04 d0.4 600 tie ils awed is FA 
3.5 1.0 34.0 29 et SIN: SE bo crates bape overt eee a7 VF wae +? 
45 6.0 9.0 .20 Oo - Peanut oil meal (expeller) ........... 2.35 77.5 25.0 800 
50 1.0 9.0 .20 .o Peanut oil meal (solvent) ............ 2.35 775 25.0 800 
12.5 12.0 13.0 10 Re eo at LG sduceioe i ayobic een + 6's @ 1.40 129.0 10.5 bie 
12 10.0 3.0 .04 eS OS Bee eee eee eee 0.90 325.0 45 460 
11 15 2.5 04 ha amaiah Lalanskh tid +o tama ah hob 68 0.70 8.0 4.5 $V 
40 7.0 6.5 2.00 pe ee are Ss ee re err 1.50 oom sat is 
40 2.0 11.0 7.00 ee ee a RY eee eer eee eee ee vhs eee anid eed 
33 5 0.0 1.30 poe ea errr ee 9.00 5.0 15.0 500 
36 17.0 5.0 .20 SES I's ois Ok 2 Lae bk Aube <4 obiCE.0 0.8 1.20 15.8 5.0 pis 
42 4.0 6.0 25 60 Soybean oil meal (expeller) ......... 1:20 10.0 6.0 1,300 
45 7 7.0 29 65 Soybean oil meal (solvent) ........... ~ 1.20 10.0 6.0 1,400 
5 8 4.0 27 24 Sweet potato meal (dehydrated) ...... 70,000 0.95 11.8 gt" eS 
60 8.0 3.0 6.00 BE I cocci nscraitcatnoccks hoses be 1.00 18.0 1.1 1,000 
13 2.0 3.0 .05 Me GS i cig do's sending farmes + 059.000. 0.55 28.0 45 450 
11 18 3.0 .05 40 Wheat, soft western ................ 0.53 26.0 4.5 450 
14 3.5 11.0 10 De eT es CO eee eee 1.00 65.0 12.0 460 
16 3.5 6.5 10 70 Wheat, flour middlings, gray shorts ... 0.60 44.0 4.5 450 
26 8.0 2.5 01 1.00 Wheat, germ meal ..........-+.+---. 2.20 23.5 3.5 1,500 
15 3.5 9.0 10 90 Wheat, mixed feed ...... A ease pees 0.70 50.0 6.0 450 
16 3.5 3.0 10 Dns: WG, GUE CONDE: 5s aletdaly cbilabediedone 0.45 25.0 6.0 450 
15 3.5 8.0 10 90 Wheat, std. middlings, brown shorts... 0.80 50.0 8.0 460 
14 2.0 1.0 05 50 Wheat, flour second clears ........... 0.45 25.0 6.0 450 
12 5 0.0 .60 80 Whey, dried cheese .................- 12.00 8.0 20.0 700 
ANALYSIS OF MINERALS 
Calcium Phosphorus Calcium Phosphorus 
%o % %o %o 
Bone meal, steamed ............. 24 12.0 Phosphate with colloidal clay .... 18 8.5 
Bone meal, special steamed ...... 26 13.0 Curacao Island phosphate ....... 35 15.0 
Defiuorinated super phosphate ... 31 13.0 Di-calcium phosphate ............ 26 20.0 
Defluorinated rock phosphate .... 21 8.5 Limestone, 98% ca. carb. and 
Defluorinated treble phosphate ... 32 18.5 oyster shell flour ............ 39 00.0 
Defiuorinated phosphates vary in phosphorus dependent upon the process of manufacture and raw material used. For exact phos- 
phorus and fluorine content obtain the producer’s guarantee. 
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--Horses and Colts—, 








State and Average 
Division— 1938-47 1948 
Maine ...cccseses 38 31 
New Hampshire . 14 12 
Vermont ...eseses 41 36 
Massachusetts ... 20 15 
Rhode Island .... 2 1 
Connecticut ...... 17 12 
New York ....... 259 182 
New Jersey ...... 25 17 
Pennsylvania .... 234 153 
North Atlantic . 651 459 
OhIO  .ccoee ecccce 361 184 
Indiana ......+-. 286 147 
Illimoie ....seeees 480 249 
Michigan .......- 290 143 
Wisconsin .....++. 458 300 
Minnesota .....-. 566 345 
IOWM ..ceeee eecee 649 346 
Missouri .......+.- 611 428 
North Dakota ... 320 178 
South Dakota ... 328 219 
Nebraska ....+.+-+ 447 301 
Kansas ..sseceres 368 246 
North Central . 5,064 3,086 
Delaware ....+«++ 13 9 
Maryland ........ 74 53 
Virginia ......... 165 148 
West Virginia ... 99 93 
North Carolina .. 84 94 
South Carolina .. 23 24 
Georgia ...... cece 36 38 
Florida ....6+++++ 23 26 
South Atlantic . 518 485 
Kentucky .....++- 233 204 
Tennessee 166 145 
Alabama 63 62 
Mississippi 114 115 
Arkansas 170 150 
Louisiana 141 121 
Oklahoma 345 257 
Texas ...... ovcce 591 440 
South Central .. 1,822 1,494 
Montan@ ..-+-++++ 240 175 
Idaho ..sesees 160 108 
Wyoming ..... . 121 2 
Colorado .....+++:+ 205 140 
New Mexico ..... 118 93 
Arizon@ ..-seeees 75 70 
Utah cccccccccees 78 66 
Nevada .......+: ° 38 37 
Washington ...... 117 70 
OreBon ...seeeees 125 84 
California ....... 164 130 
Western ....... 1,440 1,065 


United States .. 9,495 6,589 


State and Division— 
Maine .....-++++++ TeTTITT Til 
New Hampshire ...... eT Tn 
Vermont .....eeereeces eeccece 
Massachusetts ....-..++++ cose 
Rhode Island ........-. eecese 
Connecticut ....-+eeeee% ecoes 
New York ...cssessevcccceces 
New Jersey ...csceccesesese: 
Pennsylvania ........++. as tees 

North Atlantic .....6+-+0 


Ohio ...... eedeccdovenedodvorse 
Imdiane  .ncscesercevcece eeoes 
THMMOIS once ccc ec rccsscceeces 
Michigan ..ccscccssccscvesee: 
Wisconsin ....ccsecccrcevccees 
Minnesota. ...... ee cccsosccens 
Ilow@ ...++--+ 

Missouri ° 
North Dakota ......eseeeeeees 
South Dakota .......seeeeeees 





N@DrPaAskR ..cccscccccccccccs aa 
HEGMGOB cc ccccccccccsccccccces 
North Central ......... seve 
Delaware .......+. ecvecceces 
Maryland ....... TerTTrrrriry 
Virginia .....cceeeee eecccces 
West Virginia §........2eeee8- 
North Carolina .........+. eee 
South Carolina .........e-ee85: 
Georgia eecccceccves eocee 
Florida ee . 


MGREMOMY ccccccccccccccceces 
TOMMOBBCO  . ow eee eee eee nees 
Al@DAME . 2... cece ceeeceeveees 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma eeees 
TORS cccscccscccccccccce eoee 





Montana 
Idaho .... 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
N@w Mexico .....ccccccceces 
Arizona ......... coccceseceues 
Utah 





Oregon ....... ws dan ubide ack: 


WEN ode pbiveddeucecieas 


























lan Chickens — -— Sheep and Lambs—, --Hogs, Including Pigs— -——Turkeys———_, 
% of Average % of Average % of Average % of Average % of 
1949 1948 1938-47 1948 1949 1948 1938-47 1948 1949 1948 1938-47 1948 1949 1948 1938-47 1948 1949 1948 
29 94 2,338 2,535 2,602 103 40 24 21 88 61 40 38 95 il 8 9 112 
11 92 2,256 2,296 2,215 96 10 8 8 100 21 16 16 100 12 14 15 107 
33 92 1,013 998 962 96 19 12 12 100 29 22 22 100 27 20 25 125 
14 93 4,860 4,835 4,744 98 8 8 8 100 104 91 94 103 58 60 66 110 
1 100 541 563 549 98 2 2 2 100 9 10 10 100 5 4 5 120 
11 92 3,197 3,394 3,357 99 6 6 6 100 33 34 36 106 29 30 34 113 
167 92 15,401 16,624 15,838 95 325 196 188 96 292 221 236 107 95 133 146 110 
13 76 8,938 10,692 11,655 109 7 8 9 112 104 81 79 98 41 66 60 91 
130 85 22,208 23,566 24,100 102 343 230 228 99 784 711 718 101 154 151 166 110 
409 89 60,752 65,503 66,022 101 759 494 482 98 1,427 1,226 1,249 102 432 486 526 108 
153 83 21,861 19,106 18,409 96 2,066 1,320 1,259 95 3,237 3,024 3,054 101 133 101 121 120 
122 83 17,179 17,655 17,614 100 78 548 489 89 4,088 3,992 4,192 105 86 70 85 121 
212 85 24,187 22,281 21,424 96 839 668 574 86 5,800 6,657 5,714 101 127 122 88 72 
124 87 13,147 11,446 10,917 95 936 498 433 87 993 752 820 109 105 106 117 110 
264 88 16,926 17,705 17,349 98 445 302 255 84 1,815 1,557 1,619 104 99 83 54 65 
304 88 25,330 28,353 26,886 95 1,320 851 727 85 3,796 3,113 3,331 107 408 181 272 150 
291 84 36,863 33,633 32,188 96 1,727 1,184 1,044 88 10,669 9,941 10,836 109 264 171 255 149 
394 92 24,717 22,907 22,488 98 1,581 1,235 1,246 101 3,876 3,533 3,851 109 339 260 364 140 
167 94 5,373 5,022 4,508 90 952 532 450 85 594 411 444 108 239 40 40 100 
195 89 8,898 9,348 8,435 90 1,859 1,055 961 91 1,536 1,599 1,551 97 220 40 34 85 
262 87 15,523 14,955 13,605 91 1,019 779 759 97 2,604 2,403 2,403 100 168 66 66 100 
219 89 17,133 15,544 14,910 96 1,116 724 711 98 1,510 1,094 1,203 110 201 94 126 134 
2,707 SP sabaee’ ceeece whaaee eye 14,645 9,696 8,908 92 40,517 37,076 39,018 Wht ietha ghee aoe ee eee 
S 89 1,258 1,123 1,075 96 2 2 2 100 39 39 36 92 23 17 15 90 
46 87 4,449 4,383 4,238 97 57 47 45 95 248 254 257 101 77 59 56 95 
142 96 10,071 9,952 9,712 98 355 285 282 99 762 776 767 99 170 146 182 125 
90 97 4,555 3,957 3,955 100 42 305 293 96 264 290 284 98 43 39 46 118 
83 88 11,678 10,532 10,847 103 51 37 35 95 1,197 1,191 1,167 98 56 50 55 110 
23 96 5,110 4,903 4,780 97 6 4 4 100 658 713 620 87 72 75 98 130 
37 97 9,071 8,639 8,373 97 19 14 14 100 1,701 1,654 1,604 97 47 41 47 115 
25 95 2,991 2,821 2,901 103 22 14 14 100 641 640 666 104 38 24 22 90 
454 94 49,183 46,310 45,881 99 938 708 689 97 5,510 5,556 5,401 97 527 451 §21 116 
192 94 12,210 11,758 11,630 99 972 803 707 88 1,447 1,499 1,619 108 72 38 46 121 
133 92 11,885 11,017 10,693 97 371 307 270 88 1,336 1,308 1,269 97 44 22 28 127 
58 93 8,904 8,096 7,866 97 36 25 23 92 1,198 1,113 1,124 101 63 43 41 95 
109 95 8,514 7,466 7,393 99 78 101 100 99 1,111 1,016 975 96 58 30 28 93 
142 95 9,203 7,310 6,980 95 92 61 61 100 1,205 985 946 96 49 39 27 70 
115 95 5,857 4,858 5,000 103 254 169 127 75 874 724 724 100 27 17 14 85 
231 90 12,946 11,259 10,393 2 328 155 131 85 1,047 731 819 112 242 91 95 104 
387 88 31,296 28,352 26,771 91 9,725 7,495 6,628 88 2,121 1,736 1,701 98 892 700 770 110 
1,367 91 100,815 90,116 85,726 95 11,856 9,116 8,047 88 10,340 9,112 9,177 101 1,438 980 1,049 107 
166 95 2,244 1,896 1,896 100 3,445 2,168 2,139 99 218 194 229 118 40 15 18 120 
103 95 2,509 2,221 2,102 95 1,786 1,223 1,101 90 387 206 227 110 53 43 49 115 
81 88 891 825 789 96 3,436 2,415 2,170 90 89 76 90 118 48 22 28 128 
126 90 3,899 3,491 3,385 97 2,569 1,897 1,706 90 399 304 334 110 175 40 50 125 
88 95 1,225 1,219 1,180 97 2,057 1,450 1,423 98 105 60 72 120 26 18 20 111 
66 94 711 731 677 93 681 475 420 88 48 32 27 84 19 12 11 92 
61 92 2,817 3,032 3,079 102 2,084 1,609 1,456 90 116 85 98 115 178 30 52 173 
36 97 294 317 322 102 678 494 473 96 26 26 28 112 12 4 5 125 
62 88 6,236 5,128 5,279 103 568 372 362 97 276 165 168 102 227 234 281 120 
77 92 3,790 3,467 3,315 96 1,418 733 738 101 267 164 184 112 502 229 378 165 
118 91 17,662 19,439 20,552 106 2,814 1,977 1,860 94 860 747 837 112 1,155 552 883 160 
984 92 42,278 41,766 42,576 102 21,538 14,813 13,837 93 2,789 2,058 2,294 111 2,435 1,199 1,775 148 
5,921 90 479,166 461,550 448,838 97 49,736 34,827 31,963 92 60,584 55,028 57,139 104 7,221 4,450 65,493 123 
Cows, Heifers, 2 Yrs. & Over Heifers, 1 to 2 Yrs. Heifer Calves for 
--Cattle and Calves— Kept for Milk Kept for Milk Milk Cows Mules and Mule Colts 
Average % of Average % of Average Average Average % of 
1938-47 1948 1949 1948 1938-47 1948 1949 1948 1938-47 1948 1949 1938-47 1948 1949 1938-47 1948 1949 1948 
228 218 216 99 133 127 126 99 34 35 34 37 35 36 
124 120 119 99 76 71 71 100 18 18 18 18 20 20 
445 429 433 101 300 290 293 101 60 58 58 63 61 62 
196 182 182 100 140 130 129 99 23 21 21 24 22 23 
29 28 28 100 ” 23 22 22 100 2 2 2 3 3 3 
178 171 171 100 127 119 117 $8 20 19 20 21 23 24 
2,118 2,139 2,182 102 1,425 1,439 1,453 101 280 280 299 289 305 314 4 2 2 100 
209 220 222 101 152 158 159 101 23 25 25 22 24 26 3 2 1 70 
1,581 1,721 1,765 102 922 990 1,000 101 212 246 246 224 246 260 38 18 14 78 
5,107 56,228 6,308 102 3,297 3,346 3,370 101 671 704 723 702 739 767 44 22 17 77 
2,117 2,160 2,128 99 1,065 1,071 1,060 99 232 260 247 254 258 268 2 9 7 78 
1,776 1,761 1,743 99 789 758 743 98 164 167 155 181 171 173 46 16 14 88 
3,071 3,039 3,069 101 1,143 1,064 1,021 96 270 283 263 327 310 313 62 23 18 78 
1,853 1,840 1,858 101 1,000 1,006 1,006 100 231 259 250 264 260 273 5 2 2 100 
3,729 3,804 3,766 99 2,401 2,482 2,432 bs 490 504 499 §12 505 529 4 2 1 70 
3,590 3,244 3,244 100 1,770 1,579 1,516 96 387 380 369 410 359 382 7 2 1 70 
6,133 4,722 4,769 101 1,466 1,270 1,194 94 303 293 272 329 293 286 37 10 7 70 
2,963 2,959 2,959 100 1,000 975 956 98 200 195 195 232 219 225 185 105 92 88 
1,572 1,590 1,590 100 549 444 417 94 128 100 94 160 160 159 2 1 1 100 
2,075 2,506 2,556 102 506 407 379 93 135 103 102 164 186 187 5 2 2 100 
3,463 3,797 3,911 103 630 514 502 98 150 132 128 175 178 172 39 12 9 75 
3,443 3,325 3,591 108 758 648 622 96 155 136 140 183 163 169 53 19 16 85 
34,786 34,737 35,184 101 13,078 12,218 11,848 97 2,846 2,812 2,714 3,192 3,062 3,136 466 203 170 84 
57 61 60 98 37 38 37 97 7 x 9 s 9 9 7 4 3 75 
362 416 428 103 212 232 234 101 42 50 52 46 53 55 22 12 9 75 
978 1,044 1,065 102 442 469 478 102 84 80 84 95 111 115 87 73 69 95 
583 543 532 98 240 227 227 100 42 44 43 45 44 44 9 5 5 100 
661 677 657 97 368 376 372 99 70 74 70 81 78 80 294 269 261 97 
361 376 357 95 178 179 174 97 40 40 39 48 48 41 174 157 154 98 
1,044 1,145 1,099 96 384 395 379 96 104 113 107 116 130 132 303 257 244 95 
1,011 1,265 1,265 100 125 148 148 100 41 42 35 61 65 75 36 30 29 97 
5,057 6,527 6,463 99 1,985 2,064 2,049 99 429 451 439 489 538 551 931 807 774 96 
1,364 1,592. 1,592 100 598 616 628 102 102 110 105 108 126 117 212 171 154 90 
1,331 1,408 1,366 97 609 627 621 99 111 120 120 127 125 128 279 234 225 96 
1,162 1,235 1,198 97 429 435 413 95 126 135 131 151 157 160 283 222 206 93 
1,464 1,553 1,622 98 570 543 527 97 124 120 115 144 140 164 343 306 294 96 
1,208 1,057 1,089 103 499 445 427 96 135 107 100 157 122 136 244 165 153 93 
1,344 1,332 1,332 100 351 342 318 93 90 85 76 108 99 107 172 136 126 93 
2,714 2,506 2,481 99 816 704 648 92 204 163 156 271 241 243 120 40 35 88 
8,138 8,578 8,235 96 1,494 1,351 1,283 95 297 266 266 340 429 346 456 191 160 84 
18,714 19,261 18,815 98 5,366 6,063 4,865 96 1,189 1,106 1,069 1,407 1.439 1,391 2,108 1,465 1,353 92 
1,495 1,847 1,995 108 159 134 131 98 32 34 31 50 56 62 2 2 1 70 
853 930 976 105 241 229 227 99 58 60 59 72 79 79 4 3 3 100 
931 1,053 1,011 96 68 60 56 94 15 14 14 18 17 15 1 1 1 100 
1,636 1,800 1,854 103 239 215 206 96 50 45 43 62 61 59 11 6 5 90 
1,289 1,144 1,167 102 76 65 65 100 18 13 13 21 17 18 10 6 6 100 
922 875 866 99 49 47 46 98 12 12 13 14 13 13 6 5 85 
499 544 571 105 113 113 113 100 28 27 27 33 38 41 1 1 1 100 
434 530 546 103 21 21 22 105 6 7 7 9 11 11 1 1 1 100 
879 851 885 104 360 336 329 938 85 73 76 96 91 106 5 2 2 100 
1,048 1,035 1,118 108 271 243 238 98 65 53 54 74 76 77 4 3 3 100 
2,662 2,764 2,736 99 796 885 885 100 210 238 230 224 250 282 22 13 11 85 
12,648 13,373 13,725 103 2,391 2,348 2,318 99 580 576 567 673 709 763 70 44 39 89 
76,312 78,126 78,495 100 26,118 25,039 24,450 98 5.715 5,649 6,512 6.463 6,487 6,608 3,620 2,541 2,363 93 

















U. S. Farm Animal Population by States 


Note: Preliminary report of livestock on farms (other animals not included) on Jan. 1, 1949. 000’s omitted. Source: USDA. 
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Concerns, Wages, Value of Products in Feed Industry for 1939 by States 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Note: The 1939 report is the most recent available. These figures cover estab- 


lishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of mixed feeds. 
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labama ... 10 13 19. $166,344 $4,823,746 $6,667,124 $843,378 
yo meng eooses a 4 r+ 30,61 242,79 377,933 135,137 
APRORERS coc cccccccccccccscccccs 11 17 145 110,744 2,352,312 2,889,302 536,990 
GONTOPMlA coiccccccccccciccccscscens 130 67 1,547 2,086,671 30,300,577 42,188,409 11,887,832 
GOPOFAGS 6 ccvcccccccesccenccscceses 38 13 369 253,484 2,829,806 4,202,078 1,872,272 
WROTE cccccccccocvcescrccvevcscces 15 12 142 91,791 894,572 1,326,496 431,924 
GOOTBIR oor cscccccccccccenccccesecce 14 16 224 124,836 3,467,029 4,312,672 845,643 
BOARO sc cc cccsegeccccccccccceeecoce 11 oo 46 29,421 261,802 376,683 114,881 
55 30 1,116 1,356,091 23,378,266 33,082,962 9,704,696 
48 17 333 324,597 6,657,868 9,917,586 3,259,718 
77 32 433 433,538 5,711,404 9,042,560 3,331,156 
HEATGRS 0. ccc cccccccccccccwcscecvccce 37 17 366 294,749 3,646,141 6,108,183 1,463,042 
Hemtucky ..ccccccccvcccscece weoeeeds 9 5 91 90,318 2,062,126 2,616,865 653,739 
Lowisiana® .....ceeeeeeseeee ees cnonee 9 9 261 179,995 2,638,263 3,687,479 1,049,216 
BEMTVIONE 2 6cccccccccccccccccsccecce 28 17 468 384,429 7,479,884 9,440,922 1,961,038 
Massachusetts .......00eseeee0s eevee 24 19 318 359,436 7,330,717 9,383,169 2,053,052 
Michigan ........... ecbenes e eo 31 13 162 155,303 1,546,605 2,537,778 973,273 
Minnesota . 37 23 238 266,608 3,620,806 5,185,190 1,564,385 
Mississippi 6 1 100 69,780 1,800,092 2,284,931 84,839 
Missouri 46 50 641 733,078 13,964,155 20,533,366 6,669,211 
Montana .... 6 oe 50 49,697 374,118 557,340 183,222 
a ODODE LL. do's 24 5 235 216,661 3,252,199 4,341,159 1,088,960 
New Hampshire ............-+.++- oe 5 5 46 47,575 1,529,975 1,909,892 379,917 
New Jersey .........+.+- Seebseoeeee 31 16 301 325,436 4,879,435 6,672,648 1,793,213 
New York .......... ce eceessodbeses 123 122 2,242 3,031,973 74,977,518 92,881,744 17,904,231 
North Carolina ....... evocbuvsen +r 16 13 180 129,569 2,257,011 3,129,594 872,583 
GED vc vcccsocacecccccecdeweseconce 70 44 1,066 1,110,953 17,560,825 24,171,6 6,610,858 
Oklahoma ....... eee 265 8 247 216,041 3,252,184 4,626,374 1,374,190 
Oregon ....... 43 35 279 310,772 4,874,896 6,144,482 1,269,586 
Pennsylvania ...... sovee 1383 39 161 234,034 14,724,505 18,475,281 3,750,776 
South Carolina ........... oo bevdeses 10 5 16 18,730 798,591 1,145,529 346,938 
TOMNORBSS csc ccscvecccvccescsscccce 23 16 116 195,661 9,884,585 13,218,476 3,333,891 
TONED ccc ccsicccvccscccvsdesccescsce 69 33 114 160,268 9,573,936 12,601,682 3,027,646 
il ' Pr rerrrrerrrreerrrere erie ee 12 5 11 14,616 2,027,469 2,676,087 648,618 
VEPBIMNA cp ccccccccccccvcccccccces 16 5 28 32,647 2,734,798 3,461,671 726,873 
Washington ....... 67 17 59 87,840 9,000,407 11,616,203 2,616,796 
West Virginia 3 3 2 1,612 80,045 124,026 43,981 
Wisconsin ....... 3 33 16 28 41,879 2,178,746 3,336,813 1,168,067 
Other statesf ..... > 46 25 70 200,618 141,854 13,653,074 16,628,366 2,975,292 
United States ........eeeeeeeees 1,383 794 15,401 $4,436,823 $16,252,988  $302,640,178  $401,880,238 $99,240,060 
$Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work. {Connecticut, 


6 establishments; Delaware, 6; District of Columbia, 1; Maine, 4; New Mexico, 3; Rhode Island, 1; South Dakota, 3; Vermont, 19. 





Manufactured Feeds by Kind and Quantity in USS. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 














r 1939. 
Produced 
Produced in in other 
Product— the industry industries Total 1937 
Prepared feeds, etc., total 
WEENS ce cceccdcvcirvcceces $344,456,102 $100,969,851 $445,425,953 $482,758,767 
Prepared feeds: 
Made chiefly from milled grain*— 
SW” TERE ey Pere ‘ 5,384,297 999,651 6,383,948 7,470,946 
WOE (6 cbc dive Seva ccsecses $188,900,929 $29,868,547 $218,769,476 $313,692,377 
Made chiefly of ingredients other 
than grain, total value... $139,809,610 $71,013,790 $210,823,400 $161,566,142 
Dog and cat food— 
Total pounds .......... 601,102,916 280,991,789 732,094,705 611,117,262 
Total value ........... + $22,381,958 $11,135,299 $33,467,257 $27,687,489 
Canned—Pounds ......... 323,832,860 177,544,929 601,377,789 412,435,254 
WENGER «cr cvccccctese -+++ $13,175,434 $9,772,631 $22,947,966 $20,317,230 
De biscuit—Pounds 59,286,618 2,408,998 61,695,616 . 
BBWS vo cvvecccccees $3,887,771 $119,845 $4,007,616 | 128,681,008 
All other—Pounds 117,983,438 61,037,862 169,021,300 { $7,370,259 
VOUS cocccccrsccccccece $5,268,753 $1,242,923 $6,511,676 
Other{—Tons 3,432,672 1,839,906 6,272,678 i f..... 
Value ....-.eeees bees eve $117,477,652 $59,878,491 $177,356,143 $133,878,653 
Mineral feeds (minerals only)— 
BRT ETETEE ELIT 301,800 5,917 307,717 
VOlUS cesvccccccccvscscecs $7,714,237 $36,868 $7,750,105 Tactics 
Alfalfa meal (leaf and stem)— 
Tons vie ooese ness ° pa 416,157 2,969 419,126 391,173 
VOlUe oc cccaseccdcscdeces $8,031,326 $51,646 $8,082,972 $7,500,248 





Note: 1939 report latest available 


1929 
$494,516,693 
7,353,244 
$331,220,654 
$155,067,763 





J 


314,074 
$8,227,276 


*Feeds made by milling grain and mixing the resultant products with molasses and 


other materials. 


This item does not include dry feeds made in the “Flour and other grain- 


mill products” industry, statistics for which will be found in the report for that industry. 


tNot called for on schedule. 


tStock feed made of meat scraps, tankage, etc., by establish- 


ments classified in the “meat packing” industry; stock feed made of cottonseed-mill by- 


products, by establishments classified in the “cottonseed oil, cake and meal, and linters"”’ 
industry; stock feed made by establishments in the “corn syrup, corn sugar, corn oil, and 
starch” industry; feed for fowls, produced by establishments classified in the “rice cleaning 
and polishing” industry; and prepared feeds for goldfish, birds, etc. 





State Laws for Feedstuffs 


Note: The following summary of state laws regarding the sale of for- 
mula feeds has been made on the basis of information received up to Jan. 1, 
1949. Manufacturers doing an interstate business are advised to communicate 
with the state officials indicated in this summary for further details and for 


information concerning possible changes. 


ALABAMA 

Registration is required annually on or 
before Oct. 1, or before offered for sale; 
fee $2 per brand. Inspection fee is 20¢ per 
ton, payable by stamps attached to each 
package or (by permit) on or before the 
20th of each month for the tonnage and 
kind of commercial feed sold the preceding 
month. All feedstuffs used for feeding do- 
mestic animals and domestic wild birds re- 
quire registration; except whole seeds or 
grains, unmixed meals made directly from 
entire grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kaffir and milo 
when packed for human consumption, whole 
hays, straws, cottonseed hulls and corn 
stover when unmixed with other materials. 
Deposit of samples is not necessary unless 
requested. Label must show net weight, 
name, brand or trademark, name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer, jobber or importer, 
minimum percentage of crude protein and 


added. Prohibited 
cial feeds are: 


nut hulls 


wild oats, 


ards: 


bate, 10, 25, 50, 


Inspection fee 


fee) on all 








ground straw, 
gasse (sugar cane pumice), 
shucks, and other materials which have lit- 
tle or no nutritional value. Weight stand- 
5 and 8% Ib. when packed 12 to a 

150 and 200 Ib. Ad- 
Commissioner of Agri- 


100, 
ministrative officer: 
culture and Industries, Montgomery. 


ARIZONA 


is 8¢ ton. Registration is 
required annually on or before Jan. 1 (no 
materials for feeding animals 


fat and nitrogen-free extract, maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber, names of ingredients 
and percentage of each mineral or chemical 


ingredients of commer- 


rice hulls, oat hulls, cotton- 
seed hulls, peanut hulls, barley hulls, coco- 
(so called coconut hull 
grit, oyster shell containing less than 95% 
calcium carbonate, weed seeds, mill oats or 
sugar cane ba- 
corn cobs or 


meal), 


or birds 
grains, 


ley, oats, 


except unmixed 


flaxseed, 


whole seeds or 
unmixed meals made directly from 
the entire grains of corn, wheat, 
buckwheat, 


bar- 
milo, 


rye, 
kaffir, 
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and other grain sorghums, unground hays, 
straws, cottonseed hulls, stover and silage 
when unmixed with other materials. Suffi- 
cient tax tags or stamps must be deliv- 
ered to cover sale and a statement contain- 
ing label information for all goods sold in 
bulk or in packages belonging to purchaser, 
Deposit of samples is not necessary unless 
requested. Label must show net weight, 
name, brand or trademark, name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or person responsible 
for marketing; minimum percentages of 
crude protein and fat; maximum percentage 
of crude fiber; specific name of each in- 
gredient; mineral feeds must also bear label 
showing percentage of calcium, phosphorus 
and iodine and maximum per cent of salt. 
Administrative officer: State Chemist, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 


Inspection fee is 10¢ per ton. Registration 
is permanent, no fee, but each brand of 
feeds must be registered, except whole 
grains, hays, straws and unmixed whole 
seeds or grains of cereals. Unadulterated 
wheat, corn, rye and buckwheat bran, shorts 
and middlings are exempt from inspection 
fee. Deposit of samples is not necessary 
unless requested. Each package of commer- 
cial feed must have attached thereto a 
tag, or label printed on package, showing 
net weight, name, brand or trademark, 
name and address of manufacturer, jobber, 
or importer, minimum percentages of crude 
protein, crude fat, nitrogen-free extract, 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; com- 
mon names of ingredients; standard weights: 
5, 8%, 10, 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175 and 
200 lb. Enough tax stamps to cover sale 
must be delivered. Purchaser must be fur- 
nished with card with label information. 
Administrative officer: Commissioner of 
Revenues, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Annual license of $3 for 
Payable on or 


each plant is 
before Jan. 1, or before 
offered for sale. Inspection tax is 4¢ per 
ton, payable with stamps or special tags. 
All feedingstuffs used for feeding livestock 
and poultry require registration, except 
whole seeds or grain, when unmixed; fresh 
green roughage and unprocessed liquid milk 
in all its forms; whole hays, straws, cot- 
tonseed hulls, corn stover and wet citrus 
residue, when unprocessed and unmixed with 
other materials; wet garbage, and salt ex- 
cept in block or chunk form; and prepara- 
tions which are sold as or represented to 
be primarily for the cure or mitigation of 
disease, and preparations which are sold 
for feeding domestic pets, such as dogs, 
cats and birds. Payment of tonnage tax 
must be indicated on the tag, either by the 
use of tonnage tax stamps or the official 





U.S. Feed Industry Information for 1939 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Note: The 1939 report is the most recent 
available. These figures cover establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds from milled grain and ingredients such as alfalfa meal, 
soybean flour and meal, bone meal, molasses, etc. Alfalfa meal and soybean 
flour and meal are also made for sale as such in some cases. Some of the 
establishments in this industry mill the grain that they use, and others 
purchase all their materials. 


Number of establishments 
Proprietors and firm members ... 
Persons reported by manufacturin 


Distribution 
Other 


Salaries and wages, totals 
Salaried officers ......... 


Manufacturing: Salaries 


Wages 
Distribution 


Construction 


Cost of materials, etc., totalst 


Value of productst 


Value added by manufacture 
*No data for employees of central administrative offices are included in the figures for 


any year. 


Salaried officers of corporations 
Manufacturing: Salaried employees ......... 
Wage earners (average for year) ...... 


Cost of materials, supplies and contain 
Cost of fuel coecccsene 
Cost of purchased electric energy . 
Cost of contract work ° 


eee eee eee eee es 


eee eeee eeeeeeeee 


Construction .... 





g establishments, 


ers 











1939 1937 1935 
1,383 1,126 942 
981 717 486 
cece 24,177 eee ees 
eeeee . 3,541 4,793 3,821 
eevee 794 605 636 
cove 2,747 eee eee 
cesees 915,401 14,397 11,606 
4,761 eee ees 
eeeees 243 eee 
eecves 231 eee 
seeees $31,803,464 $24,485,576 $18,849,316 
eeeeees 3,875,93 2,606,429 2,608,929 
seeves 4,436,82 eee eee 
16,252,988 eee 
eovecce 6,694,642 eee 
295,114 se ee 
eevees 247,960 eee ee 
$16,252,988 $15,838,679 $11,068,152 
$302,640,178 $338,505,107 $230,621,859 
seeees $298,420,369 $334,956,975 $227,754,114 
eee $1,113,775 914,945 $722,748 
eoece . $3,030,845 $2,618,448 $2,111,651 
soeees $75,189 $15,739 $33,446 
seeeee $401,880,238 $415,211,162 $288,661,804 
$99,240,060 $76,706,055 $68,039,945 


tProfits or losses cannot be calculated from the census figures because no data 


are collected for certain expense items, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, ineurance 


and advertising. {The 


item for wage earners 


is an average of the numbers reported 


for the several months of the year and includes both full-time and part-time workers. 
The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average number of wage 
earners should not, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage received by 
full-time wage earners. §Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work. 





Value of Manufactured Feeds in the U.S. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


“Prepared feeds (including 
and fowls” industry, all products, total value. 


Prepared feeds and alfalfa meal 
Miscellaneous products 
Other products (not classified in t 


his industry). 


Note: 1939 report latest available 


mineral) for animals 





Merchandise (goods bought and sold without 


processing) 
Receipts for contract work ... 
Prepared feeds, etc., total value..... édeve 


Made in the industry ..... 
Made as secondary products in other indust 





1939 1937 1929 
$401,880,238 $415,211,162 $402,752,5634 
seeee 844,466,102 367,973,846 366,672,665 
3,797,279 
*41,212,232 46,916,445 36,079,869 
eeeeee 11,823,287 
eevee 691,338 321,871 eeeses 
eee 445,426,963 482,758,767 494,515,693 
«+++ $44,466,102 367,973,846 366,672,665 
ries. 100,969,861 114,784,921 127,843,028 


*Value of flour, corn meal, corn grits, cereal breakfast preparations, and grain offal. 
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PREPARED FEEDS 
(Made chiefly from grain) 


State— Tons Value 
Arkansas .......... $346,182 
California ......... 24,777,094 
Colorado ......++++ 1,090,939 
Florida ........++++ 606,665 
GOOTBIA .rccscccces 4,031,725 
Tdahe .....ccceses 255,193 
Tilinoia ......+-+06- 10,262,127 
Indiana ......-++++ 4,837,162 
TOWR .occceceeeees 

Kentucky ........ 

Louisiana .......-. 

Maryland ....... 
Massachusetts .... 
Michigan ....... 
Minnesota ..... 
Mississippi ....... 
Missouri 
Montana _......++-+- 
Nebraska ........+-+ 
New Jersey ...... 
New Mexico ....... 
New York ......... 
North Carolina .... 
GOO vices cosodce’s 
Oklahoma ... é 
QOROBOR cccecsiocccces 
Pennsylvania ...... 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee .. 
TOXOS wccccseccsess 
Weal .cccccccccceces 
Virginia ......... 
Washington ..... 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin ..... 
Other states 


eee ee 


4,579,669 
16,136,668 


11,224,639 
668,648 
111,123 

9,169,472 
7,713,308 
2,452,867 
2,632,157 
9,131,464 
168,785 
2,643,383 
16,068,706 


0 
447,161 





United States ... 6,383,948 $218,769,476 


PREPARED FEEDS 
(Made chiefly of ingredients other than 


Value 
$1,480,614 
346,397 
878,631 
10,450,157 
141,917 
419,300 


State— 

Alabama .... 

APiZONA . ..cceeees 

Arkansas ......... 

California 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ... 

Illinois .. 

coeeeeocene 8,837,340 

7,464,594 

2,560,336 

1,249,804 
781,602 

1,365,727 


Kentucky 
Louisiana .... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ... 
Michigan . 
Minnesota ........ 
Mississippi ...... 
Missouri ........-- 
Montana .........- 
Nebraska ....... 
New Jersey ....... 
New York ........ 
North Carolina .. 

@ cccvccccceses 
Oklahoma ....... 
OPOBOM ccceccccees 
Pennsylvania ...... 
Rhode Island ..... 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee ........ 
Texas ....... 
Virginia 
Washington ..... 
Wisconsin ......... 
Other states ..... 


4,547,665 
44,532,730 
609,577 
10,437,458 


3,225,853 
1,532,829 
167,687 6,609,133 


6,272,578 $177,356,143 





United States ... 





tonnage tax paid insignia printed on tags 
by tag companies or printers authorized 
to print this official tonnage tax paid in- 
signia. Deposit of sample is not required. 
All packages must be labeled to show net 
weight; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer or person plac- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
U.S. Feed Production and Value by States for 1939 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Note: This report is the most recent 
available. Statistics are given for all states for which separate figures can be 
published without disclosing, exactly or approximately, the production re- 
ported by individual establishments. Certain of the “other states,” however, 
are more important in the industry than some of the states shown separately. 


DOG AND CAT FOOD—CANNED 
Pounds Value 
81,766,991 $3,620,092 
139,756,268 
8,709,424 
18,445,108 


California ......-.. 
Illinois .... 


Pennsylvania ...... 
TOROS .ncccccccces 
Washington ....... ° 96,956 
Other states ...... 125,018,412 6,797,092 


United States ... 601,377,789 $22,947,965 


DOG AND CAT FOOD 
(Other than canned, including dog biscuit) 
rounds Value 
11,362,575 $726,409 
30,638,786 
16,679,916 
11,507,016 





California .......-- 
Tilimoig ... sce eeeee 
Massachusetts ..... 
Michigan .....+++. 
Minnesota ......--- 
Missouri ........++. 
New York ........ 
ORI ccccccccvceees 
Oregon ..seeescees 
Pennsylvania ...... 
TOROS 2. ccccescccee 28,388 
Other states ...... 3,790,407 


United States ... 230,716,916 $10,519,292 


MINERAL FEEDS 
(Minerals only) 
Tons 

California .......+. 19,921 
Imdiana ......++++- 6,321 
LOWS oeececseees 21,006 
Minnesota .......+.- 1,218 
Pennsylvania ...... 6,736 
TOMAR cocccccccsss 12,757 
Washington ....... 5,669 
Other states 236,089 








United States .. 307,717 $7,760,106 





ing commodity on market; minimum per- 
centages of crude protein, crude fat; maxi- 
mum percentages of crude fiber and ash; 
recognized official name of each ingredient; 
percentage of corn cobs, oat hulls, barley 
hulls, rice hulls, ground light rice or simi- 
lar materials; maximum percentage of min- 
eral matter contained; and in the case of 
mixed feeds containing more than 5% min- 
eral ingredients, minimum per cent of cal- 
cium (Ca), phosphorus (P), iodine (I), and 
the maximum percentage of salt if same 
be added; and maximum percentage of salt 
in any mixed feeds if more than 2% of salt 
is added. In the case of commercial feed- 
ingstuffs for which special qualities are 
claimed, such as vitamin potency, amino 
acid content, or protein quality, a definite 
guarantee relative to such quality. In cases 
where simple animal protein concentrates 
are sold or distributed the quality index 
of such protein may be certified to in ad- 
dition to the minimum percentage of crude 
protein. Administrative officer: Director, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Sacramento 14, 


COLORADO 


Registration is permanent at $2 for each 
brand with inspection fee 10¢ ton. All 
feedstuffs must be registered, except whole 
seeds or grains, unmixed meals made di- 
rectly from and consisting of entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, kafir and 
milo, or a mixture of any two of the fore- 
going; whole hays, straws, sugar beet by- 
products, ensilage and cane molasses when 
unmixed with other materials; unmixed 
meal from whole alfalfa hay; alfalfa stem 
meal sold by manufacturer to consumer 
direct; other materials consisting of 60% 
or more of water. Deposit of sample is not 
necessary unless requested. The labél, either 
on tag or printed on package, must con- 
tain net weight; name, brand or trademark; 
name and address of persofi responsible for 
Placing commodity on market; minimum 
percentage of crude protein, fat and nitro- 


FOR BETTER FEED 
INGREDIENTS anp OILS 


Call 


Lincoln 8858-9 


Write or Wire 
E. A. (Weedy) Woodard 
G. C. (George) Spriestersbach 
Cc. O. (Chet) Severson 
ivan Scanian 


WOODBACH i«c. 


CORN EXCHANGE 518 


MINNEAPOLIS 


gen-free extract; maximum percentage of 
crude fiber; specific name of ingredients. 
Administrative officer: Director of Market, 
20 State Museum Bldg., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Annual registration is required on or be- 
fore Jan. 1, or before goods are offered 
for sale; fee $15 per brand. No wire or 
metal may be used in affixing tags. or 
labels, Label either on tag or printed “on 
package, must show net weight and name, 
brand or trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer or importer; minimum per- 
centages of crude protein, crude fat, and 
the maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
and name of each ingredient. Materials re- 
quiring registration are; linseed meals, 
cottonseed meals, pea meals, bean . meals, 
coconut meals, gluten meals, gluten feeds, 
dried brewers’ grains, dried distillers’ 
grains, malt sprouts, dried beet pulp, hominy 
feeds, cerealine feeds, rice meals, alfalfa 
meals, oat feeds, corn and oat chop, corn 
and oat feeds, scratch feeds, digester tank- 
age, ground meat scraps, ground fish scraps, 
mixed feeds, provenders, bran, middlings 
and mixed feeds made wholly or in part 
from wheat, rye or buckwheat and all 
materials of a similar nature intended for 
feeding of domestic animals, including poul- 
try. Deposit of samples is not required. 
Administrative officer: Director, Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station, New Haven. 


DELAWARE 


Annual calendar year registration is re- 
quired for each brand or before goods are 
offered for sale; registration fee $1 per 
brand. Feeds in packages or cans of 10 Ib. 
or less may be registered for $10 per brand 
annually without tonnage tax. Report of 
total sales of each brand is required on or 
before Feb. 1 of each year, with payment 
of inspection fee at 10¢ per ton. Each 
package must be plainly marked on tag 
or printed on package with net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; 
minimum percentage of crude protein and 
crude fat; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber; specific name of each ingredient. All 
materials used for feeding animals or birds 
require registration; except unmixed whole 
seeds or grains; unmixed meals made di- 
rectly from the entire grains of corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir, 
milo and other seeds or grains; whole hays, 
straws, cottonseed hulls, ensilage and corn 
stover when unmixed with other materials. 
Deposit of samples is not necessary unless 
requested. Administrative officer: Secretary, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover. 


FLORIDA 


Registration is annual, under oath on or 
before Jan. 1 or before feeds are offered 
for sale. Inspection fee is 25¢ per ton. 
Inspection fee stamps are only issued for 
5 lb., 8% Ib. and 10 Ib, packages. Inspec- 
tion fee tags are issued for 25 Ib., 50 Ib. 
and 100 lb. packages. Difference between 
inspection fee stamps and inspection fee 
tags is very important. Registration is re- 
quired of all materials used for feeding 
animals and birds, except unmixed whole 
seeds or grains, as defined by U.S. grain 
standards, and whole hays, straws, cotton- 
seed hulls, stover, silage, etc,, @xcept that 
these “latt@r materials when grodund, éither 
mixed or unmixell, shall be registéred as 
commercial feeds.” Each package must have 
a tag or label attachéd stating the net 
weight, brand or trade hame of the feed, 
name and address of the manufacturer or 
person responsible for placing commodity on 
market, minimum percentage of crude pro- 
tein, crude fat, maximum percentage of 
crude fiber, name of each ingredient used 
in its manufacture, and the minimum or 
maximum percentage of added minerals 
as required by regulation. Deposit of sam- 
ples is not required. Printing on package 
is optional, use of tag or label is “‘man- 
datory.”” Administrative officer: Commission- 
er of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 

Brands must be registered annually by 
Jan. 1 with registration fee of $2 for each 
brand. Inspection fee is 20¢ per ton. Stamps 
are to be secured from the state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and affixed to the 
tags or labels. Materials requiring registra- 
tion are: Cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
corn and cob meal, coconut meal, gluten 
feeds, gluten meal, germ feeds, corn feeds, 
starch feeds, sugar feeds, dried brewers’ 
grains, malt sprouts, dried distillers’ grains, 
dried beet refuse, hominy feed, cerealine 
feeds, rice meals, rice brans, rice polish, 
peanut meal, oat feeds, corn and oat feeds, 
corn bran, wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
wheat shorts, ground beef or fish scraps, 
mixed feeds, clover meal, alfalfa meal and 
feeds, pea vine meal, cottonseed meal feeds, 
whole seeds and grains and meals, mixed 
or unmixed, made from such seeds or 
grains, and all other materials of a simi- 
lar nature. Every package must have a tag 
or label stating net weight, name, brand 
or trademark, names of ingredients, name 
and address of the manufacturer, jobber or 
importer, and statement of maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber and minimum per- 
centage of crude fat and crude protein, 
names of ingredients. (This requirement is 
a regulation of the department. Statute 
does. not require information.) Tag must 
be printed in black ink. attached to pack- 
age; or information may. appear in form 
of printing on package. Deposit of samples 
is not necessary unless requested. Standard 
weights: 50, 75, 100, 125, 1650, 175 and 200 
lb. Administrative officer: Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Atlanta. 


IDAHO 
Annual registration is required on or be- 
fore April 1; fee to be determined each 
year but not to exceed §5 for any one 
year. Inspection fee is 10¢ per ton, pay- 
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able quarterly on statement of tonnage sold 
during the three months immediately pre- 
ceding. Reports are to be filed on Jan. 15, 
April 15 and Oct. 15 of each year. All feed- 
ingstuffs used in feeding of livestock, fur 
bearing animals and poultry require regis- 
tration, except unmixed meals made direct- 
ly from and consisting of entire grains of 
corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
flaxseed, grain sorghums, peas and beans; 
whole hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, corn 
stover; ground or whole mill screenings 
when. unmixed with other materials. Label 
either in form of printing on package or 
tag attached to package, must show net 
weight of the contents of the package, lot 
or parcel; name, brand or:trademark; name 
and principal address of the manufaéetur- 
er or distributor; minimum percentage of 
crude protein, minimum percentage of crude 
fat; maximum percentage of crude fiber 
and ash, maximum percentage of grit and 
shell or other mineral matter added and 
specific name of each ingredient used in its 
manufacture. Upon request a sealed pack- 


age containing at least one pound of the 
‘eommercial feedingstuffs to be sold in this 


state is deposited; with affidavit that the 
said sample is representative of the com- 
mercial feedingstuffs offered for registra- 
tion. Administrative officer: Director, Bu- 
reau of Animal Husbandry, Boise. 


ILLINOIS 


Registration fee is $25 for each brand or 
$1 for each brand plus a 10¢ tonnage tax 
for each calendar year or portion. thereof. 
Feeds intended for mixing purposes only 
must be registered and guaranteed under 
the $1 license fee; however, if tagged, ‘For 
Mixing Purposes Only,’”’ are exempt from 
payment of tonnage tax. Registration must 
be made annually on or before Jan. 1 or 
before offering goods for sale. Registration 
is required for all materials used for feed- 
ing animals or birds, except: whole seeds 
or grains; unmixed meals made directly 
from and consisting of the entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo; whole hays, 
straws, cottonseed hulls, corn stover and 
silage. Samples, not to exceed two pounds, 
must be taken in duplicate; one sample 
to be delivered to owner. Each package 
must be labeled showing net weight of con- 
tents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and principal address of the manufacturer 
or person responsible for placing commod- 
ity on market; minimum percentage of 
crude protein and crude fat; maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; name of ingredients; 
minimum percentage of calcium, phosphorus 
and iodine, and the maximum percentage of 
salt. If any foreign substance is added to 
“mixed feeds,’’ composition of the mixture 
must be plainly indicated on the label. 
Administrative officer: Superintendent, Di- 
vision of Foods and Dairies, Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Inspection fee is 16¢ per ton on sales of 
25 lb. or multiples. Labels are issued only 
for 25, 50 and 100 Ib.; minimum order 

$5 or multiple thereof for each brand. 
ease a feedingstuff is sold in packages 

5 lb. or less the manufacturer may pay 

annual registration fee of $20 per brand 

lieu of attaching Indiana state labels 

each package of five pounds or less. In 
such cases the manufacturer’s label on 
package must give the information required 
to appear on packages. Materials requiring 
registration are: linseed meals, coconut 
meals, gluten feeds, gluten meals, germ 
feeds, corn feeds, maize feeds, dairy feeds, 
starch feeds, sugar feeds, dried brewers’ 
grains, malt sprouts, dried distillers’ grains, 
dried beet refuse, hominy feeds, cerealine 
feeds, rice meals, rice bran, rice polish, 
peanut meals, oat feeds, corn and oat feeds, 
corn bran, wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
wheat shorts, and all other mill byprod- 
ucts not otherwise excluded; ground beef 
or fish seraps, dried blood, blood meals, 
bone meals, tankage, meat meals, slaughter 
house waste products, mixed feeds, clover 
meals, alfalfa meals and feeds, pea vine 
meal, cottonseed meal, velvet bean meal 
sucrene, mixed feeds and mixed meals made 
from seeds or grains, and all other mate- 
rials of similar nature used for food for 
domestic animals; condimental feeds, poul- 
try feeds, stock feeds, patented, proprietary 
or trade and market stock and poultry 
feeds. Exempted are: straw, whole seeds, un- 
mixed meals made directly from and com- 
posed of entire grains of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat, and 
broom corn, wheat flours or other flours. 
Deposit of samples is not reqtired. All 
packages must have official state chem- 
ist’s label attached to package unless pack- 
age is 5 Ib. or less, showing net weight, 
name, brand or trademark, name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer; minimum percent- 
age of crude protein and fat, maximum 
percentage of crude fiber and names of in- 
gredients. Word ‘“‘manufacturer” is under- 
stood to be party registering feed for sale 
Goods sold in bulk must be registered and 
a sufficient amount of state chemist labels 
furnished to cover amount so sold. Admin- 
istrative officer: State Chemist, Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
La Fayette. 

IOWA 


Before any formula feed is offered or ex- 
posed for sale or sold an annual registra- 
tion fee of 50¢ per brand must be paid 
to the department. All formula feeds and 
feed ingredients including poultry shells 
or poultry limestone for feeding domestic 
animals and poultry require registration 
except hay, straw, whole seeds, unmixed 
meals made from the entire grains of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indfan corn, buck- 
wheat and broom corn; flours fit for hu- 
man consumption. Unadulterated wheat, rye 
and buckwheat bran, shorts-or middlings 
of Iowa manufacture require registration 
but. not inspection fee. Dealers to furnish 
sample upon request accompanied by af- 
fidavit that it is a fair average sample 
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- of materials it represents. Label, either on 
e- tag or printed on package, must state 
net weight of contents; name, brand or 


d- trademark; name and principal address of 
ur manufacturer or dealer; minimum percent- 
is- age of crude protein, crude fat and maxi- 
t- ‘mum percentage of crude fiber, names of 
of each ingredient; minimum percentage of 
at, phosphorus (P), iodine (I) andthe maxi- 
LS; mum percentage of calcium (Ca) and salt 
rn (NaCl), in mineral feeds and in mixed 
gs feeds containing more than 5% mineral in- 
el gredients. Statement must be filed on or be- 
or fore Jan. 15 and July 15, which sets forth 
let the number of net tons sold or distributed 
lot in state during six preceding calendar 
ne months; and upon such statement pay to the 


department 10¢ for each such ton sold in 
of the state during that period. Administrative 


de officer: Secretary of Agriculture, Des Moines. 
er 
nd KANSAS 
- Registration is required for each brand 
k- and is permanent; no fees. All feedingstuffs 
he must be registered; limestone and shell 
1is products when used for feeding livestock 
he end poultry, except whole seeds or grains, 
m- unmixed meals made directly from and con- 
a- sisting of entire grains of corn, wheat, rye, 
u- barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and 
ruilo, whole hays, straws, corn stover, and 
cottonseed hulls when unmixed with other 
riaterials, all other materials consisting of 
(9% ‘or more of water. Inspection fee is 4¢ 
or jer ton; fee may be paid by tag or stamp 
ax ‘nm each package, or on Jan. 1 and July 1 
of. if @ permit to do so is obtained. Label 
ily lust state net weight of contents; name 
ler cf feedingstuff; name and principal address 


or (f manufacturer and specific name of each 
ingredient. In addition, organic feeds must 
show: minimum percentage of crude pro- 
or sin and crude fat, maximum percentage of 


on ‘rude fiber; inorganic feeds must show 
di - ruinimum percentage of calcium, phosphorus 
ds nd iodine and maximum percentage of 
tly ult. Mineralized feeds must show minimum 
ins }ereentage of crude protein, crude fat, cal- 
‘k- cium, phosphorus and iodine and maximum 
ys, percentage of crude fiber and salt. Deposit 
nd of samples is not necessary unless requested. 
ds, \dministrative officer: Secretary, State 
ple soard of Agriculture, Topeka. 

ee 

yn - KENTUCKY 

me Inspection fee is 20¢ ton. Registration is 
rer ermanent unless called for by the de- 
rd - partment at beginning of some calendar 
of year; no fee. Registration is required for 
ae linseed meals, corn and corn cob meals, 
— soconut meals, gluten feeds, gluten meals, 


zerm feeds, corn feeds, starch feeds, sugar 
feeds, dried brewers’ grains, 
dried distillers’ grains, 
hominy feeds, cerealine feeds, rice meals, 
rice bran, rice polish, peanut meals, oat 
feeds, corn and oat feeds, corn bran, wheat 
bran, wheat middlings, wheat shorts and 
other mill products, ground beef or fish 
scraps, mixed feeds, clover meal, alfalfa 
of meal and feeds, pea vine meals, cottonseed 


malt sprouts, 
dried beef refuse, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


net weight of contents of package, brand, 
name and address of guarantor, minimum 
percentage by weight of crude protein and 
crude fat, maximum percentage by weight of 


‘ erude fiber, specific name of each ingredient 


used in manufacture of the feed, and a 
statement of guaranty as “shall be speci- 
fied by ruling of the commissioner in case 
feeds claim dietary factors in forms not 
expressible by the foregoing or which are 
not adequately described thereby.” Every 
lot or package of feed sold must carry a 
readily visible tag or label stating in “plain 
English” same information furnished to 
commissioner on registration. All feeding- 
stuffs used for feeding livestock and poul- 
try must be registered; except whole un- 
mixed grains or seeds, whole hays, straw, 
chaff and hulls from grains or seeds, corn 
stover unmixed with other materials and 
other materials containing more than 60% 
water. Cottonseed meal, soybean meal or 
peanut meal sold or offered for sale for 
commercial feed must contain a minimum of 


41% protein. Weight standards: All feeds 
except poultry feeds, 100 Ib. net per 
bag; poultry feeds, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. 


net per package. Inspection fee is 25¢ per 
ton; payments are made on the basis of ton- 
nage reports. Tonnage reports and inspec- 
tion fees are due and payable Dec. 1, March 
1, June 1 and Sept. 1. Administrative of- 
ficer: Commissioner of Agriculture and Im- 
migration, Baton Rouge, 


MAINE 


No inspection fee is required. Registra- 
tion fee is $10 per year for each brand, 
annually by Jan. 1, or before offered for 
sale. Free registration for second year if 
sales are no more than 50 tons for year 
registered. All materials used for feeding 
livestock and poultry are required to be 
registered except: hays and straws, whole 
seeds and unmixed meals made directly 
from entire grains of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, corn, buckwheat, flaxseed and broom 
corn. Label, either on tag or printed on 
package, must state net weight, name, 
brand or trademark, minimum percentage 
of crude protein, crude fat and maximum 
percentage of crude fiber; name and prin- 
cipal address of manufacturer or shipper; 
name of ingredients; name of any artificial 
coloring matter used. Deposit of samples is 


not necessary unless requested. Admin- 
istrative officer: Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Augusta. 
MARYLAND 
Registration is annual by Jan. 1, or be- 


fore goods are offered for sale; fee $15 per 
brand except that no fee is required on 
pure by-product millfeeds, pure corn and 
oat chop, pure corn bran and pure corn 
meal. All feedingstuffs used for feeding 
livestock and poultry are required to be 
registered except: whole seeds or grains, 
unmixed meals made directly from and con- 
sisting of the entire grains of corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir, 
and milo; whole unmixed hays, straws, cot- 





aly meal, velvet bean meal, feeds and meals tonseed hulls, corn stover and silage. No 
ler mixed or unmixed made from seeds or inspection fee. Label, either in form of 
nd. grains, and all other materials of similar printing on package or on tag attached 
res nature used for food for domestic animals, to package, must state net weight of con- 
ay condimental feeds, poultry feed, stock feeds, tents; name, brand or trademark; name and 
nd patented, proprietary or trade and market principal address of manufacturer or deal- 
els stock and poultry feeds. Deposit of samples er; minimum percentage of crude protein 
In is not required. Label must state net and crude fat; maximum percentage of 
on weight of contents, name and address of crude fiber; specific name of each ingredi- 
“ed manufacturer, name, brand, or trademark, ent. Deposit of samples is not necessary 
ng minimum percentages of protein and fat and unless requested. Administrative officer: 
ut maximum percentage of crude fiber, the State Chemist Maryland Inspection and 
rm specific name of each ingredient, and kind Regulatory Service, College Park. 

ds, and amount of adulterants. Standards have 

rs’ — made for many by-product feeds, in- MASSACHUSETTS 

ns, uding wheat feeds, and special purpose n r a 
ine mixed feeds. Weight standards: 50, 100, 150 ondar sears or before pede nee uttered tur 
sh, and 200 Ib. Administrative officer: Director, sale; fee $20 for each brand. All materials 
= Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington. ter feeding livestock and poultry contain- 
8, ng no more than 60% water require 
ad - LOUISIANA registration, except whole seeds or graina, 
eef Before any feed may be sold or offered unmixed meals made directly from entire 
ls, for sale the guarantor must file the follow- grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
ter ing information with the commissioner for buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo, whole 
oe each brand of feed to be sold in the state: hays, whole straws, unground cottonseed 
al 

ide 





tor Wholesale Feed Prices 1933-34 to Date by Months 















ul- 
ry Note: Base period 1935-1940—100. Source: USDA 
ry 
an- Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
m- 1948-49........ 211.4 232.4 232.9 228.5 211.2 ove oo eco eae nae om ane YP 
ar- 1947-48........ 292.4 292.0 311.8 329.0 288.4 280.9 284.6 280.2 284.4 261.0 218.9 221.0 279.5 
nd 1946-47........ 232.1 267.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
irs. 1945-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.3 
All 1944-45........ 166.2 166.2 166.2 165.8 66 . y 6.0 165.7 
m- 1943-44........ 163.4 164.8 164.9 165.2 . s yi 4 165.6 
ck- * 1942-43........ 136.1 140.6 143.5 145.3 145.1 148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.1 
ht, 1941-42........ 126.3 128.1 134.8 144.6 144.4 144.4 141.7 138.1 138.5 139.9 137.1 137.3 137.9 
ad 1940-41........ 91.2 101.0 99.7 99.3 92.8 92.9 96.4 95.4 100.4 113.2 118.4 134.0 102.9 
nt- 1939-40...... 97.3 104.5 106.0 106.7 103.7 102.2 106.0 102.6 90.8 90.0 87.0 89.4 98.8 
um 1938-39. e 80.8 82.4 87.6 90.6 88.5 92.4 95.9 95.5 90.2 84.3 81.0 105.4 89.5 
in- 1937-38........ 94.0 93.6 93.3 98.7 96.5 92:7 87.9 86.6 85.8 86.1 90.9 80.6 $9.7 
er- 1936-37........ 120.4 128.9 136.3 141.2 135.1 134.2 148.5 142.7 125.2 119.0 100.0 94.3 127.2 
ale 1936-36........ 86.6 84.8 86.9 85.56 83.8 82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116.3 128.6 122.8 94.6 
und 1934-36........ 110.5 116.8 126.8 122.3 118.0 112.1 113.1 113.1 102.6 91.4 86.3 82. 107.9 
_ 1933-34..... 73.9 76.1 73.7 77.9 $82.4 86.6 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 
in- 
jue 
on, . . 
Corn, Oats, Barley and Grain Sorghum Prices 
sits Note: October, 1935, to September 1940—100 Source USDA 
aid Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
and 1948-49........ 207.8 201.3 205.6 203.1 183.3 Per ces Py: pa, wes PEF: ane A 
ells 1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
stic 1946-47........ 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
lon 1945-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
xed 1944-465........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 159.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.8 
of 1948-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
ck- 1942-43........ 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.6 149.8 163.6 156.0 168.3 158.6 160.2 142.7 
hu- 1941-42........ 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
rye 1940-41........ 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
ngs 1939-40..... e6 73.6 76.6 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
jon 1938-39....... 64.6 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
ish 1937-38........ 90.0 78.4 81.3 86.2 82.2 81.7 81.8 80. 1 6 711 715 80.2 
af- 1936-37..... 160.2 153.2 156.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
ple 1936-36........ 104.1 88.6 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 865.6 86.9 1231.1 166.1 163.4 103.3 
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hulls, and unground corn stover, when un- 
mixed with other materials. Label, either 
on tag or printed on each package must 
state net weight of contents; name, brand 
or trademark; name and principal address 
of manufacturer or dealer; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient. If the tag or 
label contains any claim of one or more 
dietary factors other than those specified 
in the act, such tag or label must bear 
a legible and plainly printed statement in 
the English language guaranteeing such 
claim. Deposit of samples is not required. 
Administrative officer: Director, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station, Am- 
herst. 
MICHIGAN 


Annual registration is required by Jan. 1, 
or before goods are offered for sale; fee is 
$20 per brand for each “calendar year or 
portion thereof” for wholesale manufactur- 
ers; $10 per brand sold by retail manufac- 
turers direct to consumer. Registration is 
required for all simple mixed, prepared, 
milled, compounded, processed or blended 
products together with all condimental and 
patented proprietary feeds used for feeding 
animals other than man, except unmixed 
whole seeds or grains, unmixed meals made 
directly from entire grains of corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats; cracked or rolled corn, 
screened or unscreened, wheat and oats; 
whole hays, straws, ensilage and corn 
stover when unmixed with other materials, 
liquid byproducts from milk returned to 
farmers from cheese factories, skimming 
stations, creameries or other places where 
milk is received and the byproducts dis- 
tributed. No stamps required. Each 
package must be labeled, either on forms 
of printing on package or tag attached, 
showing net weight; name, brand or trade- 
mark, name of actual manufacturer and 
place where manufactured or name and 
principal address of person responsible for 
placing commodity on market; minimum 
percentage crude protein; minimum per- 
centage crude fat; except in case of meat 
and fish byproducts, when actual per- 
centage must be declared allowing not more 
than 1% variation; maximum percentage 
crude fiber; specific name of each in- 
gredient used in feed manufacture; per- 
centage of each ingredient present in 
amount of less than 5%, in feeding molasses, 
minimum percentage of sugar and maxi- 
mum percentage of ash; in semi-solid but- 
termilk, minimum percentage of total solids 
and milk fat; maximum percentage of ash 
and water; in wet brewers’ and distillers’ 
grains, in addition to protein, fat and fiber, 
maximum percentage of water; in mineral 
feeds, mixed or unmixed, minimum per- 
centage of cakcium, phosphorus, iodine and 
maximum percentage of salt. If no nutri- 
tional properties other than of a mineral 
nature is claimed, percentages of crude pro- 
tein, crude fat and crude fiber may be 
omitted. Deposit of samples is not neces- 
sary unless requested. Administrative of- 
ficer: Director of Agriculture, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

MINNESOTA 


Registration is permanent with no fee. On 
or before Jan. 31 of_each year licensee must 
file sworn statement showing amounts of 
each brand of feed he has sold or offered 
for sale in the state during the previous 
year ending Dec. 31. Inspection fee is 16¢ 
per ton in 100 lb. packages; 20¢ per ton in 
50 lb. packages; 24¢ per ton in 25 Ib. pack- 
ages. Tax tags or stamps are not to be sold 
in less amounts than the value of $4 or 
multiples for each brand. Shipping case 
containing small packages (less than 10 Ib. 
each) may be regarded as unit for official 
tags or stamps. Registration is required for 
linseed meals, cocoanut meals, gluten feeds, 
gluten meals, germ feeds, corn feed, maize 
feeds, starch feeds, sugar feeds, dried brew- 
ers’ grains, malt sprouts, dried distillers’ 
grains, dried beet refuse, hominy feeds, 
cerealine feeds, rice meals, rice brans, rice 
polish, peanut meals, oat feeds, corn and 
oat feeds, corn bran, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings, wheat shorts, all other mill by- 
products not specifically excluded, ground 
beef or fish scraps, dried blood, blood 
meals, bone meals, tankage, meat meals, 
slaughter house waste products, mixed feeds, 
canned and dry dog foods, clover meals, 
alfalfa meals and feeds, pea vine meal, 


cottonseed meal, sunflower oil cake, velvet 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 


Lamar 1566 





bean meal or any other leguminous meal, 
mixed feeds and mixed meals made from 
seeds or grain and all materials of similar 
nature used for food for domestic animals, 
condimental feeds, poultry feed, stock feeds, 
patented proprietary or trade marked stock 
and poultry feeds, mineral mixtures, 
iodized salts, dried or condensed butter- 
milks and skim milks, cod liver oils, vita- 
min D carriers and other vitamin supple- 
ments, except straws, hay, whole seeds, un- 
mixed meals made directly from the entire 
grains of wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian 
corn, buckwheat and broom corn, wheat 
flours or other cereal flours. Label, either 
in the form of printing on package or tag 
attached to package, must state net weight, 
name, brand or trademark, name of manu- 
facturer, location of principal office of 
manufacturer, minimum percentage of crude 
protein and crude fat, maximum percentage 
of crude fiber and names of ingredients. 
Special guarantees are required for mineral 
feeds, salts, vitamin D carriers and other 
vitamin supplements. Deposit of samples is 
not required. Administrative officer: Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Dairy and Food, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Registration of brands is required annually 
on or before Jan. 1, or before offered for 
sale; fee $5 for each brand. Registrations 
are to be filed with commissioner at Jack- 
son, and State Chemist, State College, Miss. 
No fee for registration with state chemist. 
Inspection fee, 20¢ ton. In lieu of affixing 
stamps, permit may be issued to file quarter- 
ly reports showing the total tonnage for 
sales for the preceding three months. Pay- 
ment of inspection fee to be enclosed with 
each report. Reports due on Jan. 1, April 1, 
July 1 and Oct. 1. Report must be filed and 
inspection fee paid by the 13th day of the 
month following due date. Registration is re- 
quired of cottonseed meal, so-called mineral 
feeds and all other feedingstuffs used for 
feeding livestock and poultry, except whole 
unmixed seeds or grains, cottonseed hulls, 
unmixed meals made from and consisting of 
entire grains of corn (but not corn chops), 


wheat, barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, flax- 
seed, kafir and milo, whole hays, straws 
when unmixed with other materials, and 


all other materials when containing 60% or 
more of water. Each package must be 
labeled to show net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trademark; name and 
principal address of manufacturer or 
guarantor; minimum percentage of crude 
protein and crude fat; maximum percentage 
of crude fiber; specific name of each ingre- 
dient. Commissioner is required by law to 
collect $5 per ton on all commercial feed 
found to be deficient in protein and fat, 
or excessive in fiber. The guarantor is al- 
lowed a tolerance of 4% in the sum of 
the protein fat before sample is declared 
deficient. Administrative officer: Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Commerce, Jack- 
son, Miss. 


MISSOURI 


Registration is required annually by Jan. 
1 for all feedingstuffs for livestock and 
poultry, including dog foods, except whole 
seeds or grains, unmixed meals made di- 
rectly from entire grains of corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir 
and milo, whole hays, straws, cottonseed 
hulls and corn stover, pure corn chops and 
pure ground ear corn, when not mixed with 
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other materials, and other materials con- 
taining 60% or more of water. Registration 
fee is $2 for each brand for each calendar 
year or portion thereof. An inspection fee 
of 8¢ per ton is required, payable semi- 
annually (no tax tags or stamps). Every 
package must be labeled showing (a) net 
weight of the contents of the package, lot 
or parcel; (b) name, brand, or trademark; 
(c) name and principal address of manu- 
facturer or person responsible for placing 
commodity on market; (d) minimum per- 
centage of crude protein;.(e) minimum per- 
centage of crude fat; (f) maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; (g) minimum per- 
centage of nitrogen-free extract; (h) specific 
(common) name of each ingredient used in 
its manufacture. Information (a) to (g) 
must be furnished on card or cards to pur- 
chasers who buy in bulk. Weight standards: 
5, 8%, 10, 25, 50, 100, 150 and 200 lb. net. 
Information may appear either in the form 
of printing on package or tag attached to 
package. Materials prohibited are _ rice 
hulls, chaff, peanut hulls, dirt, ground or 
crushed corn cobs, sawdust, weed seeds the 
viability of which has not been destroyed 
except in poultry feeds, more than 5% of 
mineral substances except in mineral feeds, 
other materials of little or no feeding 
value, substances injurious to the health of 
domestic animals or poultry. Deposit of 
sample is not necessary unless requested. 
Administrative officer: State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. . 


MONTANA 

Registration is required annually by 
calendar years or before goods are offered 
for sale; fee $2 per brand. All materials 
for feeding animals or poultry require reg- 
istration except unmixed whole seeds or 
grains, mixed or unmixed meals made di- 
rectly from and consisting of entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo, feeds from 
oll seeds and other seeds or grains; whole, 
chopped or ground hays, straws, corn stover 


Minnesota 


LINSEED MEAL 
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Soybean Prices at Chicago 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. 
High and low for No. 2 yellow: 





1947 1948 

January ......... $3.17@3.29 $4.06 @4.37 
PORTUATY .. . sscincce,  cso@ vee ae Te 
a Var oe «-+-@... 3.45 @3.68 
| rere ope soeace ee  OS.d6 
er - s20<« dewaeeae ---@... 3.86 @4.20 
June oe 6-6 heme seus Ae = @4.19 
July . ° cocnse Seeman 3.67 @3.88 
August aie S 2.96@3 3.21 @3.21% 
September ....... ..-@2. a ee 
October “eit.  -- 2.35% @ 2.57 
November ....... 3.45 @4. 2.42% @2.74% 
December ....... 3.85 @4. 2.48 @2.80\% 

Range .....+.. $2.92@4.07 $2.35% @4.37 











and silage, when unmixed with other ma- 
terials; feeds sold in small quantities and 
used only for household pets except dogs; 
wet beet pulp, barley sprout and whole 
screenings. Any brand of commercial feed 
offered for sale or sold must have printed 
on or attached by tag a label stating the 
net weight; brand or trade name; name and 
principal address of manufacturer or person 
responsible for placing commodity on the 
market; minimum percentage of crude pro- 
tein; minimum percentage of crude fat: 
maximum percentage of crude fiber and 
name of each ingredient used in its manu- 
facture. In the case of, mixed feeds con- 
taining more than a total of 10% of»one 
or more mineral ingredients, or other un- 
mixed materials used as mineral supple- 
ments, and in the case of mineral feeds, 
mixed or unmixed, which are manufactured, 
represented and sold for primary purpose 
of supplying mineral deficiencies in rations 
for animals or poultry, and containing min- 
eral ingredients generally regarded as 
dietary factors essential for normal nutri- 
tion, the minimum percentage of calcium 
(Ca), phosphorus (P), or Iodine (I) and 
the maximum percentage of salt (NaCl), if 
the same be present. Provided that if no 
nutritional properties other than those of a 
mineral nature be claimed for a mineral 
feed product, the percentage of crude pro- 
tein, crude fat and crude fiber may be 
omitted. In the case of feeds containing 
for their principal claim dietary factors in 
forms not expressible by the foregoing, such 
claims must be expressed in a manner 
designated and in effect at the time by 
resolutions adopted by the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, In all 
eases the true percentage of salt must be 
indicated. Deposit of samples is not re- 
quired except on request accompanied by 
affidavit that it is a fair average sample 
of material it represents. Administrative 
officer: Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor 
and Industry, Helena. 


NEBRASKA 

Annual registration is required before feed 
is offered for sale; fee $1 per brand. In- 
spection fee is 10¢ per ton payable Jan. 15, 
May 15 and Sept. 15. Deposit of samples 
is required together with affidavit that it is 
truly representative of material. All feed- 
ingstuffs used for feeding livestock and 
poultry require registration except whole 
seeds or grains, whole unground hays, straws 
cottonseed hulls and corn stover, when un- 
mixed with other materials. Unmixed meals 
or chops made from whole grain to which 
nothing has been added or abstracted, when 
exchanged for whole grain of a like kind 
when manufactured, sold and delivered on 
premises of manufacturer, direct to the 
consumer. Unadulterated wheat, rye and 
buckwheat bran, or shorts require registra- 
tion but no inspection fee. Each package 
must be labeled, either in form of printing 
on package or tag attached to the package, 
showing net weight; name, brand or trade- 


mark; name and principal address of man- 
ufacturer; minimum percentage of crude 
protein and crude fat; maximum percent- 
age of crude fiber} minimum percentage of 
nitrogen-free extract; specific name of each 
ingredient; maximum amount of each for- 
eign mineral ingredient; kind and maxi- 
mum percentage of weed seeds, peanut 
shells, corn cob meal, oat hulls, oat clip- 
pings, flax plant by-product, or other mate- 
rials of a similar nature; amount of lime- 
stone or calcium product. Administrative 
officer: Director, Department of Agriculture 


.and Inspection, Lincoln. 


NEVADA 

Although no specific law exists, products 
bearing a guaranteed analysis must com- 
ply with such analysis or be in violation 
of the misbranding provisions of the State 
and Food Drug Law which requires that 
each package be labeled with a statement 
of net weight and name and place of 
business of manufacturer, packer or dis- 
tributor. No registration is required. Ad- 


ministrative officer: Public Service Depart- 
ment, Division of Food & Drug Control,’ 


University of Nevada, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Annual registration is required during 
December or before goods are offered for 
sale; fee $15 for each brand for each 
calendar year or portion thereof. All feed- 
ingstuffs used for feeding farm animals 
and poultry must be registered except hay, 
straw, whole seed, unmixed meals made 
directly from the entire grains of wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, broom corn, 
buckwheat, and mixed grains, ingredients 
of which may be readily determined. No in- 
spection fee or tags. Label, either in the 
form of printing on packages or on tag 
attached to packages, must state net weight 
of package; name, brand or trademark; 
name and address of manufacturer or ship- 
per; place of manufacture; minimum per- 
centages of crude protein and crude fat, 
and maximum percentage of crude fiber; 
names of ingredients (in bold type) if a 
compounded feed. Deposit of samples is not 
necessary unless requested. Administrative 
officer: Commissioner of Agriculture, Con- 
cord, 

NEW JERSEY 

Registration is required annually Jan. 1 
or before offered for sale; fee, 50¢ per 
brand. On July t and Jan. 1 all firms 
or persons engaged in manufacture and 
sale of concentrated feedingstuffs shall file 
with the administrative officer a certified 
statement, giving number of tons sold dur- 
ing preceding six months and pay inspec- 
tion fee of 8¢ per ton, based upon said state- 
ment.. Blanks for preparing such _ state- 
ment will be furnished by the administra- 
tive officer. All feeds must be registered, 
except whole seeds or grain sold as such 
and unmixed meals made directly from and 
composed of entire grains of corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir 
and milo, whole hays, straws, cottonseed 
hulls, and corn stover when unmixed with 
other materials. Label, either in form of 
printing on package or tag attached to 
package, must show net weight; name, 
brand or trademark; manufacturer’s or 
dealer’s name and address, minimum per- 
centage of crude protein and crude fat, 
maximum percentage of crude fiber, names 
of ingredients. A tag or tags must not be 
attached to bags by means of wire or with 
metal fasteners. Deposit of samples is not 
necessary unless requested. Administrative 
officer: State Chemist, New Brunswick. 

NEW MEXICO 

Régistration is permanent; no fee. Inspec- 
tion fee 12¢ per ton. All feeds intended for 
feeding livestoek and poultry must be reg- 
istered, except whole seeds or grains; whole 
hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, corn stover, 
when unmixed with other materials; all 
other materials containing 60% or more of 
water. Label, either on tag or printed on 
package, must show net weight, name, 
brand or trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer or person responsible for plac- 
ing commodity on market; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; per- 
centage of nitrogen-free extract; specific 








Average Value of Livestock 
Source: USDA 


Horses Milk cows Sheep 

$52.30 $193.00 *$17.00 

55.50 164.00 *15.00 

59.20 145.00 *12.20 

57.40 112.00 9.69 

64.90 99.40 8.58 

78.00 102.00 8.72 

80.00 99.50 9.68 

64.76 77.89 8.61 

68.27 60.90 6.73 

77.34 67.28 6.31 

84.34 55.68 6.75 

90.96 54.44 6.12 

99.18 50.39 6.02 

96.82 49.27 6.38 

77.06 30.17 4.31 

| ee 66.88 27.00 3.79 
*Stock sheep. 

Mules All cattle Swine 

Oo $117.00 $135.00 $38.20 

ee 133.00 116.00 42.80 

oo ees 141.00 97.40 36.00 

ol 133.00 76.20 23.90 

eee 134.00 66.90 20.60 

1944...... 143.00 68.70 17.50 

, 128.00 69.60 22.50 

1942...... 107,61 66.08 16.62 

OO 107.21 43.26 8.34 

1940.. ® 1156.83 40.58 7.78 

Be 117.64 38.45 11.21 

or 122.65 36.58 11.26 

1987.. ° 129.93 34.06 11.89 

1936...... 120.36 34.09 12.72 

1935.. 99.34 20.22 6.31 

2934. ..... $2.42 8 4.09 
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names of ingredients. Registration sample 
(1 Ib.) is required. Sufficient tax tags or 
stamps must be delivered to cover bulk 
sales and label statement. Administrative 
officer: Deputy in Charge, Feed and Fer- 
tilizer Control Office, State College. 


NEW YORK 


Registration is required annually on or 
before Jan. 1 or before goods are offered for 
sale. License fee is $25 for each brand for 
wholesalers (permits unlimited sales at 
wholesale); $10 for each brand for retai:- 
ers (permits sales at retail to ultimate 
consumer at only one place in state, which 
place being designated on license). Registr:: - 
tion is required for linséed meal, cottonsec | 
meals, pea meals, bean meals, peanut meals, 
coconut meals, gluten meals, velvet bean 
meals, soybean meals, dried yeast grain:, 
dried vinegar grains, corn germ meal, feed 
ing molasses, gluten feeds, cottonseed feed , 
maize feeds, velvet bean feeds, peanut feed., 
dried distillers’ grains, dried brewers’ grain. , 
malt sprouts, except as hereinafter provide: 
hominy feeds, rice meals, corn and oa 
chops, corn feed meal, corn bran, corn an:| 
cob meal, wheat bran, wheat middling 
wheat feed; rye feed, rye middlings, buc! 
wheat middlings and buckwheat fee: 
ground beef or fish scraps, meat meal 
meat and bone meals mixed, dried bloo: 
milk by-product, mixed feeds, compounde 
feeds, condimental stock and poultry feed 
proprietary or trademark stock and poultr 
feeds, and all other materials of a simila 
nature. Those not requiring registration ar 
materials defined as roughages, whole seed: 
pure whole grains ground together, unmixe: 
meals made directly from the entire grain 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, buckwhea 
and broom corn, malt sprouts when sold a 
such by the maltster at retail, ground o 
cracked bone not mixed with any othe 
substance, poultry feeds consisting of whol: 
or whole and cracked grains mixed together 
with or without grit, oyster shell or char 
coal, when all the ingredients may b 
identified with the naked eye. Material 
prohibited in mixed feeds are: peanu 
shells, peanut hulls, rice hulls, rice chaff 
rice straw, humus, peat, sphagnum mos 
coffee hulls, chaff, sawdust, sand, groun 
corn cobs, except in corn and cob me: 
unmixed with other materials, ground coco 
nut shells, any substance injurious to healt 
of animals or having no feeding valu: 
poultry feeds containing in excess of 5° 
in the aggregate of gravel, grit, oyster shell 
and charcoal or more than 5% in the ag 
gregate of any two or more of them, feed 
ingstuffs containing cockle seed, mustar: 
seed, or other noxious or poisonous wee: 
seed, the viability of which has not bee 
destroyed. (Authority granted to permit 
uniform and reasonable tolerance in th: 
amount of such seeds). Tags are not nec 
essary on light-colored packages upon whic! 
required statement is plainly printed. I 
tags are used type must be not smaller than 
8-point. Each package must be labele 
showing net weight of contents except ir 
case of malt sprouts sold in packages con 
taining uneven weights; name, brand or 
trademark; name and principal address o 
manufacturer or person responsible for plac 
ing commodity on market; composition ex 
pressed in following terms: (a) minimum 
percentage of crude protein, (b) minimun 
percentage of crude fat, (c) maximum per 
centage of crude fiber, provided that th: 
percentage of crude fiber may be omitted 
if it does not exceed 5%, (d) if a com 
pounded feed, name of each ingredient con 
tained therein, but if any ingredient classi 
fied under concentrated commercial feed 
ingstuffs be present in a smaller amount 
than 5% of the whole, the minimum per 
centage or weight of such ingredient must 
bo given as part of the statement as herein 
provided, (e) if artificially colored, nam<« 
of material used for such purpose, (f) in 
the case of meat products containing more 
than 22% of tri-calcilum phosphate, word 
“bone” must appear as a part of the brand 
name, or the presence of bone must bé 
otherwise plainly indicated, (g) in case of 
molasses, minimum percentage of sugar 
(h) ta the case of compounded feeds con 
taining roughages, percentage of total 
roughages when the total fiber content ex- 
ceeds 10% with an allowance of 2% of fiber 





Farm Animals in U.S. 
Note: 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 


Horses Mules Milk cows 

1949....... ee 5,921 2,353 24,450 
gE eer Te 6,589 2,541 25,039 
BOGE site vnaves 7,249 2,772 26,098 
SRP eee 8,053 3,010 26,695 
Deepa ubeires 8,715 3,235 27,770 
ECOL 9,302 3,631 27,656 
1943 poeddes 9,675 3.704 27,106 
, SSSA 9,907 3,813 26,398 
1941 bobese + 10,214 3.922 26,478 
1940........ «» 10,442 4,039 24,926 
| eee eee 10,815 4,384 25,088 
1938........ : 11,128 4,428 24,834 
eer 11,445 4,568 24,993 
1936.......05. 11,636 4,684 24,439 
1936..... eeeee 11,861 4,822 26,069 
1934.......... 123,062 4,945 26,931 
All cattle Sheep Swine 
SA 78,495 31,963 57,139 
See ee 78,126 34,827 65,025 
, Aster $1,207 37,818 56,921 
Oe eee. $2,434 42,436 61,301 
ewe 85,573 46,520 59,331 
ROGGE . sic. cls ds 85,334 51,769 83,852 
| eae $1,204 55,775 73,736 
AST 76,025 56,735 0,377 
BOGS. a cieiets ofnis 71,755 54,283 54,256 
i” eer 68,309 52,399 61,115 
RODD. kvick oom as 66,029 53,783 49,293 
LO eee 65,249 52,682 44,215 
BES 0 tite cs oe 66,098 52,489 49,01) 
1936 ae sos ge 67,847 52,022 42,837 
err 68,846 52,245 39,004 
BOGS oa wins 0 dees 74,369 53,713 68,621 
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‘content for variation, (i) in case of mineral 
_ er inorganic compounds, mixed or unmixed, 











guch as calcium phosphate, calcium car- 
ponate or any other materials of similar 
jnorganic character, the minimum percent- 
age of each ingredient which is present in 
amounts greater than 5% of the whole. 
Metal fasteners with sharp points must not 
be used to attach tags. Administrative of- 
ficer: Commissioner of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, Albany. - 


NORTH CAROLINA 


All manufactured or mixed feeds are re- 
quired to be registered before being offered 
for sale and anually thereafter, on or be- 
fore Jan. 1, which shall include all single 
ingredient feeds if ground or processed. 
(For example, ground wheat.) Fee is $1 
per brand sold in packages greater than 
5 Ib.; $25 per brand if sold in packages 
of 5 Ib. or less. Statement must be fur- 
nished of annual sales in state. Inspection 
fee, 25¢ a ton on each brand sold in pack- 
ages of more than 5 lb. Either tax tags 
er stamps will be supplied by department 
of agriculture. On such brands as are sold 
in packages of 5 Ib. or less, there is no in- 
spection tax. Each package must be labeled, 
either printed on bag or tag attached there- 
to, to show net weight of contents, name, 
brand or trademark; name and address of 
manufacturer, jobber or importer; names 
o? ingredients; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber; minimum percentage of crude pro- 
tein; carbohydrates, crude fat. Standard 
weight packages: 10, 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 
150, 175 and 200 lb. Metal fasteners pro- 
hibited. Administrative officer: Commission- 
e: of Agriculture, Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Registration is permanent and is required 
wv all feedingstuffs used for feeding live- 
ock and poultry except whole seeds and 
rains, unmixed meals made directly from 
nd consisting of entire grains of corn, 
heat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat and 
‘oom corn, and whole hays, straws, en- 
lage and corn stover when unmixed with 
ther materials. No registration fee; on 
eds sold in cans or small packages of less 
1an 10 lb., registration fee of $15 is op- 
onal in lieu of paying 20¢ per ton in- 
spection fee which is payable Jan. 15 and 
July 15 on tonnage affidavit. Semi-annual 
tonnage affidavit is basis of inspection tax. 
Hach package must bear tag or label show- 
ng net weight of contents; name, brand or 
trademark; name and principal address of 
nanufacturer or importer; minimum per- 
entage of crude fat and crude proteins; 
and maximum of crude fiber; names of 
ngredients; in case of mineral feeds and 
ommercial feeds containing more than a 
otal of 5% of one or more mineral in- 
vredients used as mineral supplements, min- 
mum percentum of phosphorus, calcium 
and iodine, omitting fat, protein and fiber; 
in case of vitamin supplements or carriers 
potency in terms of vitamin units per 
weight. Deposit of samples is not necessary 
unless requested. Administrative officer: 
State Food Commissioner and Chemist, Bis- 
marck. 


~—a eon seem 


OHIO 


Registration is required annually or be- 
fore offered for sale; fee $20 per year for 
each brand for wholesale distribution, $5 
per year for each brand for retail dis- 
tribution only (permits sales at not more 
than five places); no inspection fee. All 
feeds used for livestock, dog, fox, fish and 
poultry ‘and following and similar prepara- 
tions of commerce must be registered: lin- 
seed meal, linseed oil cake, cottonseed meal, 
cottonseed cake, pea meal, soybean meal, 
coconut meal, rice meal, rice bran, rice 
polish, peanut meal, bean meal, gluten 
meal, gluten feeds, dried brewers’ grains, 
dried distillers’ grains, dried beet refuse, 
malt sprouts, yeast feeds, hominy feeds, 
cerealine feeds, oat feeds, mixed feeds, al- 
falfa meals, molasses feeds, sugar feeds, 
buckwheat bran, buckwheat hulls, buck- 
wheat middlings, corn and corn cob meal, 
crushed ear corn, corn bran, corn siftings, 
wheat bran with or without screenings, 
wheat middlings with or without screenings, 
ground or unground mixed feeds made from 
seeds or grains or grain offal, clover meals, 
dried blood; blood meal, tankage, meat 
scraps, beef scraps, meat and bone meal, 
meat cracklings, raw or steamed bone meal, 
fish scraps, fish meal, dried buttermilk, con- 
densed buttermilk, dried skim milk, con- 
densed skim milk or other animal, marine 
or vegetable by-products. No registration 
is required for hay, straw, whole seeds, 
whole grains or unmixed meals made from 
corn, oats, wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat 
or other whole standard grains. Label, 
either in form of printing on package or 
tag attached thereto, must show net weight; 
name, brand or trademark, name and prin- 
cipal address of manufacturer or person 
responsible for placing the commodity on 
the market; minimum percentage of crude 
protein, minimum percentage of crude fat, 
maximum percentage of crude fiber, specific 
name of each ingredient. Special statement 
is necessary for condimental, mineral and 
vitamin carrying feeds. Administrative of- 
ficer: Chief, Division of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 


Registration is required for each brand 
before offering for sale and is permanent 
unless cancelled; no fee. Inspection fee 10¢ 
per ton, each package must have state in- 
spection label. Materials which require reg- 
istration are wheat bran, wheat shorts, 
linseed meals, cottonseed meals, pea meals, 
coconut meals, gluten meals, gluten feeds, 
maize feeds, starch feeds, sugar beets, dried 
brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, hominy feeds, 
cereal feeds, corn and oat chops, rice meals, 
rice bran, rice polish, rice hulls, alfalfa 
meals, oat feeds, ground beef or mixed 
fish feeds, minerals and mineral mixtures, 
and all other materials of similar nature 
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not specifically excluded. Registration is not 
required of hay and straw, whole seed or 
grains of wheat, barley, rye oats, Indian 
corn, rice, buckwheat or broom corn or any 
other whole or unground grain or seed. 
Each bag or container of commercial feeds 
must have “plainly printed” statement on 
bag or on tag attached, to show net weight 
of contents; name of feed, name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or importer, mini- 
mum percentage of crude protein, crude 
fat and nitrogen-free extract; maximum. 
percentage of crude fiber; names of in- 
gredients. All mineral feeds mixed or un- 
mixed, except salt, must have a plainly 
printed statement on the tag, label, or bag 
to show the same information required 
above, except the guaranteed analysis must 


.be expressed as maximum percentage of 


calcium (Ca), minimum percentage of phos- 
phorus (P), minimum percentage of iodine 
(1), and maximum percentage of salt 
(NaCl). Any commercial feed to which 
more than 5% minerals have been added 
must have a plainly printed statement on 
the tag, label or bag to show all the re- 
quirements mentioned above. All prepara- 
tions which are sold or represented for 
the cure, mitigation or prevention of disease 
are classified as drugs, medicines, or specifies 
and are not subject to registration under 
the Oklahoma Feed Law. However, when 
same is used in commercial feeds that 
may be potentially dangerous to the health 
of stock or poultry, full information to 
protect the purchaser must be given. Sep- 
arate tags must be attached to show ade- 
quate directions for use and also adequate 
warnings. All labels or tags shall be “‘clearly 
printed and distinct in type’ so as to be 
easily read. The use of labels and tags 
printed with rubber stamps are prohibited 
unless legible. Deposit of samples is re- 
quired, together with affidavit that it fair- 
ly represents the material. Administrative 
officer: State Board of Agriculture, Okla- 
homa City. 
OREGON 


Registration is required annually by cal- 
endar years or before goods are offered for 
sale; fee of $10 for each brand if registered 
on of after July 1, fee $5 for balance of 
year. All materials intended for use in feed- 
ing or mixing for livestock and/or fowls, 
or represented by any seller or distributor 
as suitable for such purpose, except whole 
seeds, or grains; unmixed meals made di- 
rectly from and consisting of the entire 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed and grain sorghums; 
unground hays and straws; unground and 
unmixed screenings, cottonseed hulls, corn 
stover, oat hulls; feed molasses when un- 
mixed with other materials; all other ma- 
terials containing 60% or more of water. 
Label, either in form of printing on package 
or tag attached, must state net weight; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
percentage of crude protein and fat; maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber and ash 
(maximum of 12% on fiber except on single 
feedingstuffs containing more than 12% 
natural fiber); specific name of each in- 
gredient; in the case of poultry feed, maxi- 
mum percentage of grit and shell and other 
mineral matter. Deposit of samples is not 
necessary unless requested. Administrative 
officer: Division of Foods and Dairies, State 
Department of Agriculture, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Registration fee is $5 for each new brand. 
Registration of old brands is based on num- 
ber of tons sold during last preceding cal- 
endar year, as follows: 150 tons and less 
$5; more than 150 tons and less than 300 
tons, $10; more than 300 tons and less 
than 500 tons, $15; more than 600 tons, $25. 
If no sworn statement of tonnage sales 
is made by manufacturer, then brands can 
be registered at $25 each. Pure wheat, rye 
and buckwheat by-products; pure corn meal, 
made by grinding and bolting corn, and pure 
corn and oats chop can be registered an- 
nually at $5 per brand, no tonnage sales 


being required. Materials requiring regis- 


tration are: cottonseed meals, cottonseed 
feeds, linseed meals, linseed oil meals, coco- 
nut oil meals, peanut meals, corn oil meals, 
corn gluten feeds, corn gluten meals, corn 
bran, maize feeds, starch feeds, barley 
middlings, barley feeds, pea meals, bean 
meals, sugar feeds, dried distillers’ grains, 
dried brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, dried 
malt grains, dried vinegar grains, wheat 
bran, wheat middlings, wheat mixed feeds, 
rye bran, rye middlings, rye mixed feeds, 
buckwheat brans, buckwheat middlings, 
buckwheat feeds, hominy feeds, cerealine 
feeds, maizeline feeds, rice meals, dried 
beet pulp, dried molasses beet pulp, feed 
molasses, molasses grains, molasses feeds, 
clover meal, alfalfa meal and feeds, semi- 
solid or dried buttermilk, also semi-solid 
or dried skimmed milk, ground beef scraps, 
ground fish scraps, oil meals, or residues 
from extracted seeds and grains, mixtures of 
whole grains and all other mixtures bear- 
ing distinctive brand or trade names, and 
all mixtures of similar nature used for 
feeding domestic animals including poultry; 
condimental stock and poultry foods and 
patented, proprietary or trademarked stock 
and poultry foods possessing nutritive value 
combined with medicinal properties, and all 
mixed feeds (other than pure grains, which 
are not sold as mixtures bearing distinc- 
tive names, but which are sold as pure 
grains). Materials not requiring registration 
are hays, straws and corn stover, ensilage, 
whole grains, unmixed meals made directly 
from entire grains of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, Indian corn, ear corn, kafir corn, 
broom corn, sugar cane, sorghum, rice, 
buckwheat and flaxseed, not mixed with 
other substances, but sold separately as dis- 
tinct articles of commerce, nor pure grains 
mixed together, nor being mixed with any 
other substance, nor having distinctive 


brand or trade names but sold as mixtures 
of pure whole grains. The use or addition 
to any feedingstuffs of oat hulls; oat feed, 
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oatmeal by-product, clipped oat by-product, 
flax plant refuse, elevator chaff, cottonseed 
hulls, ground corn stalks, cocoa shells, coco- 
nut shells, is permitted and such feeds will 
not be considered as adulterated with these 
materials provided the maximum fiber shall 
not be found, upon analysis, to exceed 11% 
plus 10% tolerance, making a total of 
12.1%. Label, either in form of printing 
on package or tag attached, must show net 
weight of contents; name, brand or trade- 
mark; name and address of manufacturer 
or importer; minimum percentage for crude 
protein and crude fat; and maximum per- 
centage of crude fiber; minimum percentage 
of total sugar in case of feed molasses; 
minimum percentage of total solids in case 
of semi-solid buttermilk. Metal fasteners 
of all kinds prohibited. Administrative of- 
ficer: Director, Bureau of Foods and Chem- 
istry, Department of Agriculture, Harris- 


burg. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Registration is required annually for each 
brand; fee $10 per brand for each calendar 
year or portion thereof; no inspection fee. 
All feeds used for feeding animals and 
birds must be registered, except unmixed 
whole seeds or grains; unmixed meals made 
directly from and consisting of entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, kafir, milo and other seeds 
or grains; whole hays, straws, cottonseed 
hulls, corn stover and silage, when un- 
mixed; feed mixed according to formula 
furnished by consumer for his own use and 
not sold as commercial brand. Label, either 
in form of printing on package or tag at- 
tached to package, must show: net weight, 
name, brand or trademark, name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or person placing 
commodity on market, minimum percentage 
of crude protein and crude fat, maximum 
percentage of crude fiber, name of each 
ingredient, maximum percentage of salt if 
over 2%. Special label requirements for 
mineral feeds. Feeds sold for mixing pur- 
poses only exempt from fee. Deposit of sam- 
ples is not required unless requested. Ad- 
ministrative officer: Chief, Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Department of Agriculture and Con- 
servation, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Registration is required on Jan. 1 annu- 
ally; no fee. Inspection fee 25¢ ton, Stamps 
must be attached to each package; feed 
for “mixing purposes only” is exempt if so 
labeled. All feeds, used for feeding live- 
stock and poultry, must be registered, ex- 
cept whole hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, 
and corn stover when not mixed with other 
materials; whole seeds or grains of cereals 
when not mixed with other materials and 
when not in damaged condition as deter- 
mined by inspection to be unfit for food 
purposes, mixed or unmixed. Label must 
show weight of package, name, brand or 
trademark; name and address of manufac- 
turer, jobber or importer; minimum per- 
centage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; names 
of ingredients. Information may appear eith- 
er in the form of printing on package or 
tag attached to package, the latter being 
preferable. Printing must be in. black ink 
(rubber stamp not recognized); tag if used 
must not be larger than 4%x4% in. Tags or 
labels shall not be attached with any metal 
fasteners. A regulation in effect provides 
that no feeds or mixtures of feeds will be 
accepted for, registration or allowed to be 
offered for sale that contain less than 
10% crude protein except molasses or sugar 
feeds and all scratch feeds for poultry 
which may be sold under a minimum crude 
protein guarantee of 9%; beet pulp and corn 
bran under a minimum crude protein guar- 
antee of 8% and corn chop under a mini- 
mum crude protein guarantee of 7%. Stand- 
ard weights: 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175 
and 200 lb. Samples of not less than 1 Ib. 


are to be collected from not less than 10. 


packages if there are that many in the lot; 
not required to be collected in duplicate. 
Administrative officer: Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Commerce, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Registration is required annually on or 
before Jan. 1 or before goods are offered 
for sale. Fee, $15 for each brand of con- 


centrated commercial feedingstuffs sold, of- 
fered for sale or distributed as and for 
food for dogs, cats and other pets in ‘pack- 
ages of 5 lb. or less; $1 registration fee 
plus 15¢ tonnage tax all other feeds, ex- 
cept mineral feeds, sold in bulk or pack- 
aged; $20 for each brand of mineral feeds; 
$25 for each initial registration of brands 
of livestock remedies; such registration may 
be renewed armually by payment of a fee 
of $5 provided that the formula of such 
remedy has not been changed. Inspection 
fee is 15¢ per ton payable on semi-annual 
sworn statement showing number of net 
tons of feedingstuffs, except dog and cat 
food and except mineral feeds, sold or dis- 
tributed during six preceding calendar 
months. Reports are due on or before 15th 
day of January and the 15th day of July 
each year. Materials requiring registration 
are mineral feeds; livestock remedies; all 
commercial feedingstuffs — ‘Concentrated 
Commercial Feedingstuffs’ shall be con- 
strued to mean and include any product 
used or offered to be used for feeding live- 
stock, poultry or other domestic animals 
and animals grown in captivity, except 
whole seed or grain, whole hay, straw, 
silage, and corn fodder, unmixed meals 
made from and composed of entire grains 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, millet, broom corn, kafir, milo, 
or other seed or grain, and except mixed 
or unmixed meals of grains, with or with- 
out ground screenings added, which are 
sold and delivered in bulk to the consumey, 
and except those products hereinafter desig- 
nated as mineral feeds. Label for com- 
mercial feeds must show net weight, name, 
brand or trademark; name and principal 
address of manufacturer or person respon- 
Sible for placing commodity on market; 
minimum percentage of crude protein, and 
crude fat; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber; specific name of each ingredient and 
actual percentage by weight of limestone 
or other calcium carbonate-bearing material 
and of common salt contained in feed: 
provided that, if total amount of added 
mineral matter exceeds 5% by weight of 
whole feed, then label shall also show 
minimum percentage of calcium, phosphorus 
and iodine. Special regulations for labeling 
mineral feeds and livestock remedies, In- 
formation may appear in form of printing 
on package or tags attached to package; 
if printed on tags must not be smaller than 
10-point for commercial feeds and mineral 
feeds and 8-point for livestock .remedies. 
Deposit of samples is not necessary unless 
requested. Administrative officer: Secretary 
of Agriclulture, Pierre. 


TENNESSEE 


Registration is required for all feeds used 
for livestock and domestic animals except 
whole hays, straws and corn stover where 
not mixed with other materials; unmixed 
whole seeds or grains of cereals when not 
mixed with other materials; no fee: regis- 
trations permanent. Inspection fee 20¢ per 
ton. In lieu of affixing or furnishing in- 
spection stamps, application may be made 
to commissioner of agriculture for permit 
to pay fee on a monthly report basis; re- 
port must be under oath and is due and 
inspection fee payable on the 10th of each 
month. Label, either in the form of print- 
ing on package or tag attached to each 
package must state net weight; name and 
address of manufacturer; names of all in 
gredients; name, brand or trademark: mini- 
mum percentage of crude fat and crude 
protein; maximum percentage of crude fiber. 
Standard weights: 5, 8%, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 
140 lb. Packages under 5 Ib. are permitted 
under certain conditions.- Deposit of sam- 
ples is not necessary unless requested. Ad- 
ministrative officer: Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Registration is required for each brand; 
no fee; registrations are permanent. Inspec- 
tion fee, 10¢ per ton; tax tags to be af- 
fixed to each package. Label information 
must appear on tax tag or sticker attached 
to package and must state net weight; 
brand name, name and address of manu- 
facturer or importer; minimum percent- 
ages of crude protein, crude fat and nitro- 
gen-free extract; maximum percentage of 
erude fiber; names of the ingredients (if 





Canadian Millfeed Output 





Note: In tons. Source: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 
po ER ee 85,648 72,320 68,104 66,596 
Sept. ..... 87,393 77,376 68,403 65,053 
Oct. .. $8,947 83,587 75,259 68,072 
aa 76,527 86,708 76,768 177,579 
“See ane 59,951 80,577 72,425 67,933 
a 67,774 $3,543 74,088 68,088 
, -. cciiws 63,310" 73,874 71,118 63,250 
March 66,960 79,671 79,318 72,460 
April 71,381 $81,179 72,795 68,913 
BOE Sinn ces 63,140 89,825 78,154 68,276 
June ..... 69,870 84,783 73,248 68,814 
TO ae on ve 67,965 78,209 72,164 60,638 
868,866 970,662 881,844 815,672 


Canadian Millfeed Exports 


Note: By crop years ending July 
31. Source: Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in tons: 


Crop years Production Exports 
sp ee ue Pe Eee re 868,866 30,502 
ROO NC ass Fi ip eces dec 970,652 40,414 
SREP EET ETE 881,844 32,170 
eee) Cee 814,272 41,685 
PS ae 797,083 36,038 
A er ee 792,208 51,186 
1941-42..... 686,304 93,800 
1940-41.... 681,083 300,996 
Pee - 656,205 276,072 
oS ere ee ee 556,515 173,276 

*Preliminary. 





For Additional Facts: 
Topical Index, Pages 74-80 


Grain Section, Pages 33-48 
Elevators and Capacities 


Grain Receipts and Ship- 
ments 


Contract Grades of Grain 
Corn and Wheat Standards 
Stocks, Distribution and 
Supply 

Flour Section, Pages 
Millfeed Production 
World Import Duties 
Exports and Imports 


Foreign Section, Pages 67-74 
Crops 
Exports and Imports 
Regulations 
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a mixed feed); and percentage of each in- 
gredient when rice hulls, peanut shells, 
corn cobs, oat hulls or other similar sub- 
stances are present in a mixed feed. Deposit 
of samples is required, accompanied by 
affidavit, that it is an average sample of 
the material it represents. Standard weights: 
5, 6%, 8%, 10, 12%, 16%, 25, 50, 75, 100, 
125, 133% and 143 lb. Samples not exceed- 
ing 2 lb. to be collected in presence of party 
or parties in interest or their representative 
trom not less than 5% of the whole lot in- 
spected. Administrative officer: Director, 
‘Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station. 
x UTAH 

Annual registration by calendar years is 
required for all brands; registration fee $4; 
fee for amending any certificate of regis- 
tration $1. Ingpection fee, 10¢ per ton, ap- 
plies only on feeds mixed to order. All feeds 
used for feeding birds and other domestic 
animals or domesticated wild animals are 
subject to registration except unmixed whole 
seeds or grains as defined by U.S. grain 
standards; unmixed.meals made directly 
from and consisting wholly of any one 
of the following entire grains: corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir, 
milo or other seeds or grains, entire, un- 
mixed hays, straws, cottonseed hulls, stover 
or silage, whether whole, ground or chopped, 
when unmixed with other materials. EKach 
package shall have affixed thereto a tag 
in a conspicuous place on the outside con- 
taining a legible and plainly printed state- 
ment clearly and truly certifying net weight 
of contents; name, brand or trademark; 
name and address of manufacturer or dis- 
tributor; minimum percentage of crude pro- 
tein and crude fat; maximum percentage 
of ash, crude fiber, and maximum percent- 
age of minerals; specific name of each in- 
gredient. Deposit of samples is not neces- 
sary unless requested. Administrative of- 
ficer: State Board of Agriculture, Salt 
Lake City. 

VERMONT 

Annual registration by calendar years or 
before offered for sale is required for each 
brand; registration fee: $20 for each brand 
for each calendar year or portion thereof; 
retailers $10 annually. Materials requiring 
registration are linseed meals, cottonseed 
meals, cottonseed feeds, pea meals, coconut 
meals, gluten meals, gluten feeds, maize 
feeds, starch feeds, sugar feeds, distillers’ 
dried grains, brewers’ dried grains, malt 
sprouts, hominy feeds, cerealine feeds, rice 
meals, oat feeds, corn and oat chops, corn 
and oat feeds, corn bran, ground beef, or 
fish scraps, meat and bone meals, mixed 
feeds, wheat, rye, barley and buckwheat 
offals, condimental stock and poultry foods, 
patented proprietary or trademarked stock 
and poultry foods, fox, mink, dehydrated 
food for dogs, and other materials of a 
similar -nature. cach package must be 
labeled, either in form of printing on pack- 
age or tag attached to package, showing 
net weight of contents; name, brand or 
trademark; name and address of manu- 
facturer or importer; minimum percentages 
of crude protein and crude fat; maximum 
percentage of crude fiber; specific name 
of each ingredient; percentage of weed seed 
or screenings, except in poultry feeds, pro- 
vided it exceeds 2%. Use of wire or metal 
fasteners to attach tags is prohibited. De- 
posit of samples not necessary unless re- 
quested. Administrative officer: Director. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington. 


VIRGINIA 
Registration is required of all concen- 
trated commercial feedingstuffs intended 
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for feeding livestock and poultry, except 
hays, straws and corn stover, when un- 
mixed with other materials; whole unmixed 
seeds or grains of cereals when not mixed 
with other materials nor the pure products 
of wheat known as middlings, shorts and 
bran made from wheat only nor the pure 
products of corn known as corn meal, hom- 
iny grits and corn bran. Every lot or pack- 
age of commercial feedingstuffs sold must 
have “affixed thereto, or printed thereon” 
a statement, certifying the net weight of 
the package; name, brand or trademark, 
name and address of manufacturer, jobber 
or importer; name of each ingredient; guar- 
antee that contents are pure and un- 
adulterated; maximum percentage of crude 
fiber, minimum percentage of crude fat 
and crude protein allowing 1% of nitrogen 
to equal 6%% of protein. All concentrated 
feedingstuffs must be in standard weight 
packages of 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 140, 150, 
175 and 200 lb. Before selling or offering 
for sale a copy of the statement above 
must be filed for registration with the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner for each 
and every feedingstuff bearing a ‘“distin- 
guishing name or trademark” and, on re- 
quest, must accompany this statement with 
a sealed glass jar or bottle containing at 
least 1 lb. of such feedingstuff to be sold. 
Concentrated commercial feeds must bear 
inspection tags; inspection fee, 15¢ per ton. 
Administrative officer: Director, Dairy and 
Food Division, Department of Agriculture 
and Immigration, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 

Registration annually, on or before April 
1 or before offered for sale, is required 
for each brand per year; fee not more 
than $6 per year per brand. Retail dealers 
must pay license fee of $2 for each estab- 
lishment or vehicle from which feeds are 
sold. Each package must be labeled, either 
in form of printing on package or tag at- 
tached thereto, showing net weight of 
contents; name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer; 
minimum percentage of crude fat and crude 
protein and maximum percentage moisture; 
maximum percentage of crude ash (not to 
exceed 12%. except in mineral feeds); maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber (not to ex- 
ceed 10%), and specific name of ingredients. 
All feeds used as a feedingstuff for domestic 
animals which are claimed to have nutritive 
value must be registered except hay, wheat 
flours or other flours, single grains, whole 
seeds or unmixed meals made from whole 
grains of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn or 
other cereal when no part has been removed. 
Deposit of samples is not required. Admin- 
istrative officer: Director of Agriculture, 
Olympia. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Registration is required for all commer- 
cial feedingstuffs used for feeding animals 
and birds, except whole seeds or grains and 
unmixed meals made directly from entire 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo, whole 
hays, straws, corn stover when unmixed 
with other materials and all other unmixed 
materials containing a minimum of 60% 
of water. Registration fee for each brand, 
$1 (permanent unless cancelled or revoked). 
Inspection fee, 15¢ per ton on feeds in 
packages of 10 lb. or more; 5¢ per cwt. on 
feeds in packages of less than 10 Ib. Each 
registrant is required to file with the com- 
missioner of agriculture on or before the 
20th day of January and July each year 
a sworn statement setting forth net weight 
by brand, names and kinds of commercial 
feedingstuffs sold in the state preceding six 
months and pay tonnage fee prescribed by 
law. Every lot, parcel,-bag, or other con- 
tainer of commercial feedingstuff must have 
attached a tag to convey the following in- 
formation, except this does not apply to 
paper containers on which the following 
information is legibly printed: net weight 
of contents of package (gross weight not 
accepted); name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of the manufacturer or per- 
son responsible for placing the commodity 
on market; minimum percentage of crude 
protein, minimum percentage of crude fat, 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; spe- 
cific name of each ingredient used in its 
manufacture with a statement of the amount 
or percentage of each such ingredient as 
salt, charcoal, carbonate and phosphate. of 
lime, grit and such inferior or objectional 
materials as the commissioner may here- 
after prescribe; specific name of each and 
every ingredient used in manufacture of 
the commercial feedingstuff in the common 
English term for such ingredient; actual 
percentage, source and condition of grain 
screenings used. Deposit of samples is not 
necessary unless requested. Administrative 
officer: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Charleston, 

WISCONSIN 


Registration is required of all materials 
used for feeding animals or birds except 
unmixed whole seeds or grains; unmixed 
meals made directly from entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, kafir, milo and other seeds 
or grains; whole hays, straws, cottonseed 
hulls, stover and silage, when unmixed 
with other matérials. A registration fee of 
$1 is required for each brand plus an in- 
spection fee of 5¢ per ton on all such 
feeds sold in the state during the preceding 
calendar year, provided the minimum in- 
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USS. Stocks of Principal Feed Grains 


Note: In bushels, 000’s omitted. 


Grain Position 
Corn— 
ey GE eds Be vc edaseciesces etab eo 
DOTTIE ie 0 8 0 0.0.0 0 0 6b 00 obs Fb ca cteraes ee 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.t ........ wes 
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Oats— 
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Int. mills, elevs. and whses.{ .......... 
TREE ccccecee griass etvede sbeebs ar 
Barley— 
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Sorghum grain— 
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Source: USDA 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
1947 1948 1948 1949 
2,136,640 1,506,283 114,035 2,619,569 
27,870 13,218 1522 50,330 
43,781 36,003 9829 42,413 
2,208,291 1,555,504 125,386 2,612,312 
892,282 733,303 «1,187,641 927,438 
9,158 14,037 18,902 11,434 
32,992 32,651 44,076 34,577 
934,432 779,991 / 2,250,519 973,499 
110,000 117,300 208,979 156,600 
20,985 26.581 19,254 16,457 
44,706 43,962 67,910 57,077 
175,691 187,843 296,143 230,1:4 
Lagat aes 29,097 4,116 52,093 
5,115 8,605 2/289 15,367 
ADs aap 8,181 418 17,094 
Bitty 45,883 6,823 84,5 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by the Gra , 
Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities. ¢All off-farm storages not otherwise designated; est 
mates of Crop Reporting Board. {First data available Jan.“1, 1948. 





spection fee is not less than $10, or a $15 
registration fee for a wholesaler’s license 
authorizing sale or resale anywhere within 
the state or a $5 registration fee for a re- 
tailer’s license authorizing sale at retail 
at one location in the state to ultimate 
user and not for resale. Feed for mixing 
purposes is exempt if so labeled. Each 
package must be labeled, either in form of 
printing on package or tag attached, show- 
ing net weight; brand or trade name; name 
and principal address of manufacturer or 
person responsible for placing commodity 
on market; ingredients; minimum percent- 
ages of crude protein, crude fat and maxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber; in the case 
of mixed feeds containing more than a total 
of 5% of added mineral ingredients and 
in case of mineral feeds mixed or unmixed, 
minimum percentage of calcium (Ca.), phos- 
phorus (P.), iodine (I.), maximum percent- 
age of salt (NaCl.). If no nutritional prop- 
erties other than of a mineral nature are 
claimed, percentages of crude protein, crude 
fat and crude fiber may be omitted. In case 
of feeds containing for their principal claim 
dietary factors in forms not expressible 
by the foregoing chemical components or 
are thereby inadequately described, a state- 
ment of guarantee must be specified by 
ruling of the department. Deposit of sam- 
ples not necessary unless requested. Ad- 
ministrative officer: Director, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Madison. 


WYOMING 

Annual registration is required on July 1 
or before goods are offered for sale; no fee, 
registration tags required. Each package 
must bear a tag from department of ‘agri- 
culture certifying that product has been 
properly registered and a label, either in 
the form of printing on package or tag 
attached, showing net weight of contents; 
name, brand or trademark; name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
percentage of crude protein and crude fat; 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; specific 
name of each ingredient. All feedingstuffs 
used for feeding livestock and poultry must 
he registered, except whole seeds or grains; 
unmixed meals made directly from entire 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and milo; whole 
hays, straws, cottonseed hulls and corn 
stover when unmixed with other materials 
and all other materials containing 60% or 
more of water. When requested, a sample 
of not less than 1 Ib. in sealed glass jar is 
to be forwarded to State Chemist, Laramie, 
Wyo. Administrative officer: Comniissioner 
of Agriculture, Cheyenne. 





History of Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association 


The Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
was organized Nov. 9, 1896. Originally it 
was named “The Grain Dealers National 
Assn,” the words “and Feed” being added 
to its title Nov. 5, 1929, to denote the ex- 
panded scope of its membership and services. 

The association’s general purposes are 
presented in its constitution as “the ad- 
vancement and protection of the common 
interests of those engaged in the grain 
and feed business, the formulation of rules 
for the transaction of business, and the 
promotion of friendly relations among the 
grain and feed men of the country.” 

In November, 1911, the association pub- 
lished its first directory, ““Who’s Who in 
the Grain Trade.” In 1929 the title of this 
book was changed to “Who’s Who in Grain 
& Feed” and then in January, 1948, the 
name was changed again to “Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Association Directory.” 

The association has pioneered in such 
important undertakings as maintaining the 
nation’s oldest trade arbitration system. 
developing the uniform grain standard for 
weights and grades, and setting up skilled 
committees to develop and improve prac- 
tices in all aspects of the grain and feed 
business. The membership is well over 1,300 
individuals and firms with 38 affiliated 
member associations with rosters of more 
than 165,000. 


Canadian Feed Law: 


Registration is required of all feedstuf 
intended for the feeding of livestock an 
poultry except whole hays, straws, co! 
stover and silage when not mixed with an: 
other materials; hulled oats and barle 
cracked Indian corn and whole seeds 
grains of cultivated farm crops, chop feed 
(1) ground from whole grains of whea 
rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, buckwhea 
flax, emmer, spelt, field peas, field bea: 
or soybeans, whether used singly or 
combination, (2) ground from mixed fee 
oats (wild oats), No. 1 feed screenings « 
No. 2 feed screenings, respectively, wh« 
used singly, bran, shorts, middlings, fe« 
flour and germs, products of wheat. Labe 
ing, but not registration, is required o 
bran, shorts, middlings, feed flour and gern 
products of wheat; chop feeds; limeston< 
marl, chalk, oyster shell, clam shell’ an 
other calcium or calcium and grit mat« 
rials; vitamin supplying oils and other feed 
ingstuffs as may be prescribed by regula 
tion. Registration required annually, ex 
pires on Sept. 20 following date of fssue 
$2 per year for each brand. Label informa 
tion, either in form of primting on one sid: 
of package or on one side of tag attache 
to package, must include name and addres 
of registered owner; brand and name; reg 
istration number; net weight of contents 
specific name of each ingredient and guar 
anteed analysis; for feedingstuffs: minimur 
amount of crude protein and crude fa' 
maximum amount of crude fiber; for mixe 
feedingstuffs, commonly called supplemen 
tal feeds; minimum amount of crude pr: 
tein, and crude fat, maximum amount o 
crude fat in excess of 7%, actual amount 
of such of the following as are intention 
ally or purportedly present: calcium, phos 
phorus, iodine, iron and salt; for mixed 
feedingstuffs for mineral nutrition: actua 
amounts (within permitted tolerances) o 
such of the following as are intentional) 
or purportedly present: calcium, phosphoru 
iodine, iron and salt; blood meal: minimu: 
amount of crude protein; bone meal, or an 
other bone product except bone char: mini 
mum percentage of crude protein, maximu: 
percentage of crude fat if in excess « 
5%, actual amounts (within permitted tol 
erance) of phosphorus and calcium; drie 
milk or buttermilk, dried whey: minimu: 
percentage of crude protein and crude lac 
tose; fish liver meal: minimum percentag 
of crude protein and minimum and maxi 
mum percentages of crude fat; fish mea 
or any other product (except liver meal 
or fish or fish waste: minimum percentag 
of crude protein, maximum percentage o 
crude fat, crude fiber (if in excess of 2% 
and salt; meat meal or scrap, tankage, o 
any other product of meat and bone, in 
cluding whale meat: minimum amount « 
crude protein, maximum amount of crud 
fat and crude fiber (if in excess of 2%) 
semi-solid milk or buttermilk: minimur 
amount of crude protein and maximu: 
amount of moisture, (Amounts are to b 
stated as percentages of weight of articl« 
provided that iodine may be stated a 
ounces per hundred pounds of the article) 
Deposit of samples is not necessary unles 
requested. If requested, two samples, on 
to be left with the seller, are to be take 
from five separate original packages or fror 
five separate sections of the bulk or strean 
provided that in lots of less than five pack 
ages portions must be drawn from at lea 
50% of the packages. Administrative officer 
Assistant Director, Production Service, D« 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 





Minnesota Linseed Mills 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.—Yearly capa 
city: 9,000,000 bu. flax, 410,000 bbl. oi 
164,000 tons cake. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co.—Year 
capacity: 2,000,000 bu. flax, 100,000 bbl. o 
40,000 tons cake. 

Northwest Linseed Co.—Yearly capacit 
3,000,000 bu. flax, 142,000 bbl. oil, 55,0 
tons cake. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.—Yearly c: 


pacity: 8,400,000 bu. flax, 420,000 bbl. oi 
130,000 tons cake, 
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World Wheat Production, Yield and Acreage 


Source: USDA 


Note: 000’s omitted 



























































Yield per 
Acreaget — acret - Production 

Continent Average ave. Ave. 

and country 1935-39 1946 1947 1948] 1935-39 1935-39 1946 1947 19489 

c 1,000 acres » bu. ————1, 000 bu. 

N. America— 
C B® wee. 25,595 24,076 24,260 24,106 12.2 312,399 413,725 336,758 393,342 
Mexico ...... 1,244 1,025 1,236 1,483 11.5 14,284 12,493 15,616 18,372 
pik er +» 57,293. 67,075 74,389 71,904 13.2 758,629 1,153,046 1,367,186 1,288,406 

Bast. totalg . 84,170 92,250 99,885 97,493 - 1,086,000 1,580,000 1,719,560 1,700,120 

Burope— 
Albania ..... 99 135 130 obvs - Oe 1,507 2,200 8,000 -" ‘eee 
Austria ...... 630 545 495 620 25.3 15,942 10,300 9,700 11,500 
Belgium ..... 402 376 220 385 46 40.2 16,150 16,200 6,500 16,000 

Bulgaria .... 3,362 3,768 3,680 seve 80.5 69,080 CEee ebeess | Heb eeee 
Czechoslovakia 2,175 2,250 2,140 cose OBB 57,000 GEOe  vecsns “Sealer 
Denmark 221 60 171 «445.4 14,470 10,915 2,200 8,820 
lire .... 643 580 540 34.2 7,689 17,274 17,000 18,500 
Finland 390 398 411 26.5 6,100 8,000 7,600 9,100 
Yramce .... 10,106 9,250 11,100 22.8 286,510 250,000 150,000 300,000 
Germany TT sees euee i eee ee ey eet 
Greece . 1,875 2,000 1,980 14.0 30,205 26,500 21,200 28,000 
Hungary . 2,698 3,100 coos 683.8 91,210 48,000 46,000 ...... 
Italy ...... . 11,700 11,500 11,860 22.1 278,366 238,000 205,000 250,000 
Luxembourg ° 47 41 20 40 25.9 1,215 959 450 1,100 

Netherlands . 338 302 212 244 43.8 14,791 13,180 7,500 11,130 
Norway tose 80 95 86 94 29.9 2,391 2,761 2,390 2,800 
Portugal .... 1,227 1,616 1,636 1,640 13.1 16,092 18,666 12,860 15,000 
cumania 6,900 esse see soca. Gee . VERRO  Wiikuws. “conden = ~§ _eamete 
Spain .......%°11,253 9,400 9,625 9,640 **14.0 **157,986 133,000 110,000 120,000 
Sweden ...... 740 748 723 780 35.6 26,351 25,017 14,660 25,000 

witzerland 183 232 230 230 33.1 6,050 7,477 7,200 9,000 
Ustie  secvstoc 1,843 2,062 2,163 2,282 33.8 62,361 73,442 62,250 85,000 

Bst. totalg . 74,350 66,400 64,580 68,960 1,592,000 1,310,000 1,025,000 1,465,000 

U.8.8.R. (Eu- 

rope & Asia) 104,000 73,000 75,000 11.9 1,240,000 780,000 875,000 ...... 
Asia— 

POM wcccscece tt4,191 02 6.9 ees +e t7.2 172,128 76,536 70,731 77,000 
ISM sccccccse tt1,724 2,000 2,000 ee cr! 18,114 14,697 12,500 12,000 
Lebanon .\.... tt 160 173 173 tt 2,570 2,021 2,400 
Palestine 533 340 ap ee 6.1 3,244 mae. Gévcae “eases 
SyFia .ccese - $21,363 1,927 2,084 2,132 214.3 £419,485 20,900 14,838 23,000 
Turkey ...... 8, 9,246 9,658 9, 884 15.2 135,690 175,000 130,000 155,000 
China .......tf49,000 56,800 66,900 652,200 tt15.3 t¢750,000 887,800 919,000 940,000 
Manchuria 2,8 ate bes 12.4 SEOGP ca deuts . downse “oeware 
Indiaff ...... 34,492 34,977 34,121 35, 000 10.7 370,660 337,419 290,752 350,000 
Japan ....... 1,735 1,562 1,492 cece 20.8 49,954 22,613 BESS so ees 

Est. total§ . 107,900 114,670 115,310 111,910 - 1,490,000 1,583,000 1,517,000 1,650,000 
Ss. America— 
Argentina 15,834 13,884 11,656 12,000 14.0 221,769 206,314 250,000 180,000 
Brazil ....... 442 811 esas coms “SO 4,652 Sn eneses *- eenens 
GERD ccccccce 1,963 1,873 2,023 2,149 16.1 31,562 33,163 39,400 35,000 
PORW ccccccss 285 247 247 ceee 11.5 3,274 3,674 Gen. aecbee 
Uruguay 1,210 659 1,218 1,250 11.0 13,255 6,681 16,534 14,500 
Bst. totalg . 20,500 18,200 16,450 17,040 280,000 265,000 325,000 245,000 
Africa— 
Algeria ...... 4,184 3,200 3,700 3,730 8.4 35,201 36,000 28,000 45,000 
Egypt .... 1,464 1,646 1,692 1,573 31.3 45,848 42,743 40,500 41,500 
Fr. Morocco 3,254 2,417 3,000 2,590 7.5 24,314 27,462 24,500 23,000 
Tunisia ..... 1,915 1,670 seas 2,044 7.8 14,962 12,500 11,000 11,000 
Union of 
8. Africa§$§. 1,926 2,300 2,500 8.3 16,025 15,322 16,777 18,860 
Bst. totalg . 13,820 12,600 13,830 13,790 144,000 143,000 130,000 150,000 
Oceania— ° 
Australia .... 13,128 13,180 13,874 13,000 12.9 169,744 117,262 220,000 185,000 
New Zealand. 221 141 11 150 32.3 7,129 5,368 4,284 5,300 
Total ...... 13,349 13,321 13,993 13,150 176,873 122,630 224,284 190,300 
Est. world 
totalg§ ..... 418,090 390,440 398,910 407,000 . 6,010,000 5,785,000 5,815,000 6,285,000 


Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States Foreign Service officers, results of office research, or other information. 
Prewar estimates forcountries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 


to present boundaries. 
Years shown refer to 


years of harvest 


in the Northern Hemisphere. 


Harvests of 


Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
immediately follow: thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1948 is com- 
bined with preliminary forecasts for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which will begin 
late in 1948 and end early in 1949. 
tFigures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. 
tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for incom- 


Plete periods. 


fRevised estimates for 


Northern Hemisphere countries; 


for 


preliminary forecasts based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 
§Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include 
allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 


not shown. 
**Figure for 1935 only. 
ttAverage of less than 


5 years. 


ttEstimates for Syria and Lebanon not shown separately during this period. 


ffIncludes Pakistan. Estimates for reporting area only. 


area, not shown, are included in estimated total for Asia. 


$$European production’ 


only. 


Southern Hemisphere, 


Allowances for non-reporting 





U.S. Wheat Production by Various Classes 


Source: USDA 


Note: 000’s omitted 


om—— Winter. 





Year Hard red Soft red 
1948.... 620,755 257,037 
1947.... 739,320 236,843 
1946. 579,896 196,711 
1945. 520,843 213,350 
1944.. 469,589 222,912 
1943. 356,638 133,297 
1942 476,488 159,821 
394,996 209,398 
329,797 206,266 
309,300 206,413 
eee 389,224 236,071 
1937.. 373,371 257,838 
1936. . 259,775 207,410 
1935.. 203,232 204,256 
1934. 207,860 188,602 
1933.... 176,997 162,313 
1932. 280,450 159,214 
1931.... 614,035 262,006 
1930.... 403,609 179,692 





-———- Spring ———. 


Hard red Durum 
220,108 45,52 
219,722 44,985 
214,835 36,337 
220,849 33,285 
244,067 32,789 
231,518 36,644 
214,906 45,491 
207,463 42,660 
159,720 34,304 
120,674 36,083 
157,202 42,266 
101,393 28,929 
50,742 8,836 
107,975 24,769 
53,279 6,891 
106,469 17,816 
189,939 42,252 
72,439 22,099 
157,378 59,523 








White 
Winter Spring Total white Total 
112,306 32,680 144,986 288,406 
91,885 34,431 126,316 1,367,186 
95,118 31,149 126,267 1,163,046 
$3,641 36,256 119,897 1,108,224 
66,429 36,391 102,820 1,072,177 
41,546 41,480 83,026 841,023 
60,159 17,329 77,470 974,176 
66,315 22,296 $8,610 943,127 
62,740 30,385 83,125 813,221 
64,028 25,937 79,966 761,435 
62,838 44,101 106,939 931,702 
64,615 59,530 114,145 875,676 
62,689 47,314 100,003 626,766 
57,831 28,291 86,122 626,344 
41,601 28,260 69,761 526,393 
37,208 60,880 88,088 651,683 
62,131 32,941 86,072 756,927 
49,355 21,740 71,095 941,674 
50,304 36,966 86,269 886,470 









U.S. Winter and Spring Wheat Crop and Acreage 


Source: USDA 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. 
WINTER WHEAT 


r~Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bu. -——Production, bu.— 











Average Average Average 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
2 Sra 291 383 448 24.6 24.0 27.5 7,177 9,192 12,320 
New Jersey 57 75 82 22.4 25.0 21.5 1,272 1,875 1,763 
Pennsylvania 898 929 966 20.4 24.0 19.0 18,458 22,296 18,354 
Dl 665 440063 3.0 tena 1,958 2,179 2,353 21.9 22.6 24.5 42,956 49,028 57,648 
SEE hic.o-09 0 oe batsae 1,452 = 1,571 1,791 18.5 23.0 21.5 26,966 36,133 38,506 
EY > Ko. boc a oe <¥.ene 1,584 1,339 1,660 18.2 21.5 24.0 29,474 28,788 39,840 
2 Se 825 1,192 1,395 22.5 25.0 26.0 18,706 29,800 36,270 
PL 603 66's stne 42 38 31 18.7 21.5 22.5 769 817 698 
Minnesota ........... 163 101 81 18.5 19.5 19.0 2,992 1,970 1,539 
BPE 0.3 8 09 00.0.0 06 0-00:050 286 193 299 19.2 18.0 25.0 5,389 3,474 7,475 
BEMENEEL. « 6.ccioe ccs sees 1,608 1,321 1,785 14.7 18.5 22.0 23,576 24,438 39,270 
South Dakota ....... 170 354 209 13.3 18.5 13.5 2,387 6,549 2,822 
Nebraska ........... 3,124 4,252 3,997 17.0 21.0 20.6 63,442 89,292 81,938 
eee 11,617 14,855 13,221 14.5 19.3 17.5 167,718 286,702 231,368 
Delaware ........... 67 67 68 19.1 21.0 14.5 1,281 1,407 986 
Maryland ........... 369 370 377 19.6 21.0 16.0 17,246 7,770 6,032 
i SA - 614 487 497 15.6 17.5 18.5 8,024 8,522 9,194 
West Virginia ...... - 106 84 88 16.2 20.5 19.5 1,700 1,722 1,716 
North Carolina ..... 460 482 390 14.3 17.0 15.5 6,567 8,194 6,045 
South Carolina ...... 214 264 246 12.8 16.5 14.0 2,735 4,356 3,444 
GEE. coed cdccccses 183 240 221 11.5 14.0 13.6 2,102 3,360 2,984 
Kentucky ..........++ 394 324 $24 15.2 16.0 16.0 6,072 5,184 5,184 
Tennessee ........... 376 346 370 13.1 16.0 14.5 4,883 5,190 5,365 
FV 12 10 11 13.2 15.5 15.5 163 155 170 
Mississippi .......... *9 20 14 *26.2 23.0 22.0 *222 460 308 
pe 41 24 30 11.4 15.5 17.6 468 372 525 
Oklahoma .......... 4,756 6,757 6,825 13.4 15.5 14.5 63,680 104,734 98,962 
SES 6 83 pivpen vases 3,952 7,310 5,62 11.6 17.0 10.0 45,686 124,270 56,290 
SE, Bikes wesc 1,176 1,347 1,536 19.6 16.5 23.5 23,626 22,226 36,096 
MEE ebcbcceekeveccs 657 840 815 25.7 26.5 22.0 16,973 22,260 17,930 
Wyoming ........... 130 218 240 16.9 21.5 20.0 2,376 4,687 4,800 
eo! | yee 1,108 2,404 2,428 17.4 23.5 21.0 20,220 56,494 50,988 
New Mexico ........ 266 629 359 11.1 14.5 9.0 2,951 9,12 3,231 
BETIORE os ve vaccine 31 28 28 21.8 21.0 23.0 684 588 644 
WS che KhWbeev ce eae 196 256 271 20.0 22.0 19.0 3,945 5,632 5,149 
NG@VOGR iscccccccicies 5 6 6 28.0 27.0 26.0 131 162 156 
Washington ......... 1,319 2,074 2,302 28.0 25.0 30.0 37,572 51,850 69,060 
GROMER ce cecvccrcdces 635 737 781 24.7 23.0 29.56 15,777 16,951 23,040 
California ........... 676 729 685 18.2 16.5 17.5 12,283 12,028 11,988 
United States ...41,724 54,835 52,859 16.6 19.5 18.7 688,606 1,068,048 990,098 


*Short-time average. 
SPRING BREAD WHEAT 


-~Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bu.— -~—Production, bu.— 























Average Average Average 
State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
Now ‘TOrm ..ccccsccsecs 4 4 6 19.0 20.0 22.0 85 80 132 
TIMMS cp cvs vecceboves 16 8 9 19.8 24.0 25.0 281 192 225 
W6iMCOMSl ce gece cisscvs 45 76 92 19.2 26.0 24.0 849 1,976 2,208 
Minnesota ........-+6+. 1,294 1,014 913 16.9 17.5 17.5 21,492 17,745 15,978 
BO ccomresiccocsiares 17 7 13 16.3 17.0 24.0 264 119 312 
North Dakota ......... 6,292 7,562 6,655 13.8 14.0 14.5 89,200 105,868 96,498 
South Dakota ......... 2,324 3,156 3,377 11.2 14.0 13.0 26,800 44,184 43,901 
Nebraska .....-.2--+0e 132 65 75 11.2 15.5 14.0 1,225 1,008 1,050 
Montana .cscccccccceces 2,496 3,080 3,203 14.4 14.0 17.0 36,040 43,120 654,451 
BGORO, coset cccveccsssteve 382 475 546 30.0 33.0 30.56 11,476 15,675 16,653 
Wyoming ....scccvcece 97 78 82 15.0 19.5 19.0 1,410 1,521 1,558 
Colorado ..cccccscccvcs 201 119 118 15.9 21.5 21.5 3,078 2,558 2,537 
New Mexico ........+-. 20 20 19 14.1 15.0 13.5 288 300 256 
0! a Srrrrrrri ys? 67 70 75 31.2 35.0 31.0 2,084 2,450 2,325 
NO@VOBR cc cccsccccccers 13 15 16 26.4 30.0 31.0 329 450 496 
Washington ......++++. 889 645 464 21.8 20.0 22.0 18,710 12,900 10,208 
OreBOn 2... .cccscecesces 238 212 195 22.7 22.0 24.5 5,291 ° 4,664 4,778 
United States ..... 14,558 16,606 15,858 15.1 15.3 16.0 219,398 254,810 253,566 
DURUM WHEAT 
-~Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bu.— -~—Production, bu.— 
Average Average Average 
State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
Minnesota ......+-ee00 63 54 62 16.9 17.0 16.0 1,025 918 992 
North Dakota .......- 2,085 2,701 2,863 14.3 15.0 14.0 29,064 40,515 40,082 
South Dakota ........+- 40 193 262 12.0 15.0 14.0 4,531 2,895 3,668 
Three states ......- 2,549 2,948 3,187 14.0 15.0 14.0 34,619 44,328 44,742 
. 
Western Canada Wheat Crop by Provinces 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
MANITOBA ALBERTA 
Yiela Yield 
Acreage, Crop, per Acreage, Crop, per 
acres bus acre, bus Year— acres bus acre, - 
2,397,000 57,000,000 23.8 49689 06 ccccce 6,259,000 115,000,000 8.4 
42,000,000 16.8 1947... .ceeee 6,534,000 103,000,000 if. 5 
68,000,000 23.0 i Ae 6,747,000 127,000,000 18.8 
38,800,000 18.2 1946......... 6,824,000 87,700,000 12.9 
54,900,000 21.9 BOGEbr va cvonne 6,738,000 105,700,000 16.7 
41,000,000 26.0 : . Serre 4,829,000 80,000,000 16.6 
53,650,000 27.8 2968. ccscccse 6,370,000 170,400,000 26.8 
61,000,000 20.9 BOER. cccccces 6,481,000 97,000,000 16.0 
66,400,000 18.8 1940.....06. - 8,667,000 180,700,000 20.8 
63,000,000 19.6 1939.......+. 8,379,000 160,000,000 17.9 
50,000,000 15.7 1938......... 7,969,000 148,200,000 18.6 
48,000,000 16.7 ’ 74,000,000 10.0 
28,000,000 10.9 67,000,000 9.1 
23,260,000 8.9 98,648,000 13.1 
*preliminary. *Preliminary. 
SASKATCHEWAN TOTALS, THREE PROVINCES 
Yield Yield 
Acreage, Crop, per Acreage, Crop, per 
Y -- acres bus acre, bus Year— acres bus acre, ae 
2966? Seccce 14,389,000 191,000,000 13.3 1948°....... 23,045,000 363,000,000 5.8 
1947.......-- 14,226,000 170,000,000 11.9 T0948. cccccce 23,357,000 315,000,000 is. 
1946........ 14,085,000 208,000,000 14.8 1846. cccoce 23,354,000 393,000,000 16.8 
1945.....4.. 13,610,000 168,100,000 12.4 1946........ 22,666,000 294,600,000 13.1 
es PRE 13,200,000 250,000,060 184 22,443,800 410,600,000 18.3 
See 9,622,000 146,000,000 15.2 16,091,000 267,800,000 16.6 
| eee 12,353,000 304,100,000 24.6 20,653,000 628,450,000 25.6 
, . FR ee 12,217,000 145,000,000 11.9 21,140,000 293,000,000 13.9 
15,571,000 266,700,000 17.1 27,750,000 613,800,000 18.5 
14,233,000 250,000,000 17.5 25,813,000 463,000,000 17.9 
13,793,000 137,800,000 9.9 24,946,000 336,000,000 13.4 
13,893,000 37,000,000 2.6 24,699,000 169,000,000 6.4 
14,596,000 117,000,000 8.0 24,522,000 212,000,000 8.6 
13,206,000 142,198,000 10.7 23,293,000 264,096,000 11.3 
*Preliminary. *Preliminary. 
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World Corn Production, Yield and ‘Astoade 



































Note: 000’s omitted Source: USDA 
Yield per 
Acreaget ——_—, acres ;- Production 

Continent Average ave. Ave. 

and country 1935-39 1946 1947 1948 1935-39 1935-39 1946 1947 19484 

co ——1,000 acres——————-_, bu. -———— 1,000 bu.———_—_. 

N. America— 
Canada ...... 172 252 176 252 40.8 7,010 10,661 6,682 12,417 
Guatemala .. 1,000 oe ee v'34% veee 15.7 RO TOe Suck Oe” Mae eee FSR Sad 
Honduras .... §258 hie abe Frome UAT. éeaéee vexheket > cesnee 
Mexico ...... 7,501 8,187 8,154 8,896 9.0 67,523 93,799 86,609 110,230 
Nicaragua ... §86 123 173 190 §17.4 1,500 1,980 2,687 3,100 
a We. dh hes 64:0 92,699 88,489 83,932 85,439 25.0 2,315,554 3,249.950 2,383,970 3,650,548 
Co ee re 360 400 410 550 16.7 6,000 6,250 6,000 9,000 

Est. total**. 103,230 100,450 95,880 98,450 2,434,000 3,405,000 2,546,000 3 753,000 

Jurope— 
Albania ..... 235 250 250 21.6 5,067 5,000 GOGr.. aaciad 
PS aa 163 BS ae Royse eae 39.2 one. kecoee .. Reseve | Saeed 
Bulgaria .... 2,037 1,791 owas ore" 17.5 35,657 17,606 SB,000: . svcude 
Czechoslovakia $395 340 285 ..++ §28.6 §11,300 7,000 | pe erry 
France ...... 839 603 675 680 26.9 22,559 10,000 9,000 14,800 
Germany .... 85 hae cas re 47.1 GOOG. Sepese: ¢ sensé..  Vesans 
Greece ...... 650 653 618 633 15.5 10,078 7,900 10,000 10,000 
Hungary .... 2,925 2,900 3,137 » wale 31.5 92,007 53,680 oo eS 
EE? «i. « sade obi 3,595 3,200 3,200 q 31.5 113,174 86,600 90,000 102,009 
Portugal . 997 1,340 1,090 13.1 13,083 16,500 14,200 14,750 
Rumania .... 9,870 RS x» ios a " eR ee eee 
eee +t1,086 915 990 990 726.7 128,955 20,802 20,000 22,000 
Yugoslavia .. 6,615 ae sae Sarath 26.7 Beee... sbesed”* caducea. Si ates 

cst. total**. 29,560 26,550 30,020 28,480 vse 694,000 400,000 675,000 671,000 
U.8.8.R. (Eu- 

rope & Asia) 10,000 6,500 7,200 re 17.0 170,000 80,000 125,000 ...... 

Asia— 
Turkey ...... 1,098 1,260 1,397 1,272 20.9 22,971 23,419 20,873 23,621 
Yee 217 Ue. see eee 7.6 < errr: wae se Cree ee 
GRERA. cbeeea. $12,000 12,483 12,296 12,276 §21.8 §262,000 275,000 265,000 295,000 
Manchuria ... 3,720 ror kes 23.3 Pe" Se nede +) eeeeee lb waders 
Fr. Indochina 1,019 was eke 8 / | Weare oe ee ee 
| a re 6,450 6,830 6,700 2.9 83,000 88,000 Pee * 6a ees 
Po eres 128 126 bees 4.2 3,094 2,551 WOOO. < paceey 
are $321 *% 3.0 PTY > 2K beBe. |. pekeee<' smaeereiet 
Java & Madura 5,150 sacs 5.5 PURE O:  MRACRC | Reinga’ is ateems 
Phil. Islands. 1,965 2,007 8.6 16,857 13,270 22,234 20,668 


Est. total**. 34,200 37,620 34,580 611,000 626,000 643,000 630,000 


8S. America— 











Argentina ... 10,775 6,591 7 28.0 301,986 228,924 
ae oe 10,025 hana 21.5 215,163 213,058 
GH 46868 cs 119 22.7 2,496 2,689 
Colombia 1,680 coe  SBO8 $19,999 24,408 
Uruguay ..... 475 vee 9.8 5,188 4,514 
Est. total**. 25,030 21,060 20,690 576,000 509,000 
Africa— 
Belgian Congo $179 oeed eae cone @uree Cee. s8beac” sebawe 
Kenyaf{ ee $108 abes Saas cose Be §3,350 3,125 
Basutoland .. 350 Soke ere cee 8.1 2,822 1,476 5 
are 1,599 1,716 1,600 cece 39.5 63,229 55,980 OF eS 
Fr. Morocco . 1,112 1,22 1,260 1,344 7.6 8,505 8,586 10,039 13,287 
Fr. W. Africa §1,732 ‘a cea oes §12.4 §21,473 cs... eveddern 2 veume® 
Madagascar .. 260 15.3 3,969 Ree ‘weedas /- sev eas 
Angola ...... $1,427 : $9.2 $13,084 11,000 BROOO .. dienes 
8S. Rhodesiaf‘ 268 345 22.1 5,923 3,161 pe) Seger 
Union of South 
Africa ..... 6,909 7,598 7,790 eka 11.6 80,132 OF,600  RSGIURF  bescae 
Dst. total**. 18,410 19,450 19,540 19,660 a 259,000 251,000 276,000 272,000 
Oceania— 
Australia .... 314 260 196 cubs 22.4 7,030 5,808 4,600 bd white ws 
New Zealand. 7 x 5 Ty 45.4 318 397 See; | ene 
TORE. csi 321 268 201 230 ° 7,348 6,205 4,850 5,300 


Est. world 
total** ..%. 220,750 210,680 211,520 209,990 4,751,000 5,277,000 4,826,000 5,920,000 

Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States Foreign Service officers, results of office research, or other information. 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 
to present boundaries. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of 
Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1948 is combined with 
preliminary forecasts for the Southern Hemisphere harvest which will begin early in 1949. 

tFigures refer to harvested area as far as possible. 

tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for incom- 
plete periods. 

{Preliminary estimates in Northern Hemisphere countries, for the Southern Hemisphere 
preliminary forecasts. 

$Average of less than five years. 

**Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include 
allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown, 

+tFigure for 1935 only. 

ttIncludes Pakistan. Estimates for reporting areas only. 

{{European cultivation only. 





U.S. Spring Wheat Forecasts U.S. Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Note: Estimates on date specified but Note: Estimated on date specified 
not including revisions made after but not including revisions made after 
the year of harvest. In bushels, 000,- the year of harvest. In bushels, 000,- 


000’s omitted. Source: USDA 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Dec. April May June July Aug. Dec. 
1948..... 3156 290 303 304 302 298 861 845 877 952 981 990 
eee 317 343 332 313 311 299 $73 1,026 1,093 1,092 1,096 1,068 
1946..... 261 233 280 287 290 281 831 743 775 857 880 874 
1945..... 287 295 309 315 313 300 863 835 797 834 837 823 
1944..... 321 335 «49346 § «696329 «6323S 315 602 662 714 793 786 764 
1943... 229 272 3801 801 302 9307 559 6515 6502 519 534 530 
1942..... 221 229 257 284 286 278 625 647 647 675 698 703 
1941 213 241 266 273 276 275 616 653 698 682 684 671 
1940..... 205 205 228 236 228 426 460 489 524 556 589 
1939..... 179 181 185 189 192 549° 5440-523, 538) =—661 = 663 
1938..... 262 268 252 252 244 726 754 760 715 688 687 
1937..... 219 202 198 199 189 656 654 649 664 688 685 
1936..... 126 114 111 108 107 493 464 482 512 519 519 
1935..... 2738 176 163 167 161 435 432 441 458 432 465 
1934..... 89 90 93 97 91 492 461 400 394 401 406 
1933..... 160 159 166 174 176 334 337 341 336 340 351 
1932..... 305 281 273 270 264 458 441 411 432 442 462 
1931...+. 166 118 111 109 =6118 644 653 649 713 775 ‘787 
1930..... 250 223 240 242 267 525 532 558 697 600 
1929..... 261 206 217 224 234 595 622 582 568 578 
1928..... 267 313 323 325 323 486 612 544 579 579 
1927..... 274 298 308 314 319 594 537 579 652 653 
1926..... 200 213 212 213 205 549 543 668 626 627 
1926..... 254 276 263 284 282 276 474 445 407 404 416 402 
1924..... 184 197 225 247 266 272 549 553 509 643 589 692 
1923..... 236 235 226 221 214 225 572 578 581 586 568 572 
1922..... 247 247 #263 «4276 © «6268 © 86281 673 584 607 669 641 587 
1921..... 261 236 «6212 209 #%196 «6215 621 629 678 #673 643 £600 
1920..... 27 291 261 237 218 222 484 484 503 518 532 611 
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U.S. Corn Production, Yield & Acreage by States 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 


--Acreage, harvested—, —Yield per acre, bu.—. ——Production, bu.— 











Average Average Average 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
MRM 8S RAT 8s 8 13 10 10 39.5 40.0 4 
New Hampshire ... 14 12 11 41.6 44.0 
Vermont ........... 67 4s 52 38.6 40.0 
Massachusetts ...... 41 37 35 41.6 46.0 
Rhode Island ...... 9 8 7 38.2 44.0 
Connecticut ........ 49 48 45 40.8 48.0 
ng, Se i Ee 676 622 678 36.1 32.5 
New Jersey ........ 191 180 193 39.0 43.0 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,337 1,352 1,406 40.8 42.5 
FS ee ee 3,464 3,386 3,691 47.1 41.0 
IS a 4,271 4,399 4,663 46.5 43.0 
SE ss obo 0's ae ace 8,319 8,584 9,013 49.2 39.5 
Michigan ........+. 1,640 1,624 1,721 34.7 27.5 
Wisconsin .......... 2,434 2,520 2,545 40.2 42.0 
Minnesota ......... 4,973 5,234 5,182 40.5 36.5 
BEE ‘ee Vaccyeedocee 10,215 10,410 10,950 51.6 30.5 
Missouri ........... 4,269 4,018 4,420 30.5 24.5 
North Dakota ..... 1,108 1,189 1,130 21.1 20.5 
South Dakota ...... 3,292 3,970 3,652 22.2 19.0 
a 7,558 7,340 7,013 22.6 19.5 
ee 2,877 2,379 2,427 20.4 17.0 
SONOS ded 00 wo ibe 140 140 139 28.0 32.5 
ee 477 456 488 34.7 36.0 
i... SASS eee 1,303 1,130 1,175 27.8 38.0 
West Virginia ...... 382 303 297 31.4 41.0 
North Carolina 2,334 2,182 2,226 21.8 31.5 
South Carolina .... 1,613 1,404 1,418 15.5 20.0 
Georgia ............ 3,851 3,205 3,173 11.9 15.0 
a, Te 721 691 691 10.4 12.0 
Kentucky .......... 2,504 2,179 2,440 28.2 35.0 
Tennessee ......... 2,634 2,189 2,255 35.3 29.0 
Alabama .......... 3,210 2,764 2,736 13.9 15.5 
Mississippi ......... 2,763 2,254 2,231 16.2 16.5 
Arkansas .........-. 1,897 1,325 1,246 18.0 17.0 
Louisiana .......... 1,362 960 922 15.8 14.5 
GRIGROMR 26.65. c08 1,671 1,272 1,285 17.4 18.0 
WE cee eceee score 4,392 2,945 2,709 16.0 16.5 
BROREBRA. vi. e ccc cces 180 166 199 15.5 18.0 
| RS rrr 41 25 28 43.6 45.0 
eee 127 60 56 13.6 16.0 
Colorado ........... 899 608 596 15.2 23.0 
New Mexico ....... 183 141 135 14.0 13.5 
BOIGOS iivdavien vive 34 32 34 10.5 11.0 
TRO  scccrcccevccee 24 25 23 28.7 38.0 27.0 698 950 62 
NO@VOGR .cccicsccccs 3 2 2 31.4 32.0 27.0 87 64 5 
Washington ........ 27 15 16 41.2 53.0 53.0 1,082 795 84 
QROBOD sisiccoccr ase 52 2 30 33.2 41.0 35.0 1,692 1,107 1,05 
California .......... 74 2 65 32.2 32.0 33.0 2,397 1,984 2,14 

United States ..89,616 83,932 85,439 31.4 28.4 42.7 2,813,529 2,383,970 3,650,54 


This table covers corn for all purposes, including hogged and siloed corn, and that cu 
and fed without removing the ears, as well as that husked and snapped for grain. The yiel 
for grain, with no allowance for varying yields of corn for other purposes, is applied to th 
total acreage to obtain an equivalent production expressed in terms of grain. 





Wheat, Barley, Corn and Oats Crops in Canada 


Note: By crop years, in bushels and acres, 000’s omitted. Source: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


BUSHELS ACRES 

Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn Wheat Barley Buckwheat Cor 
1948*.. 393,342 154,643 3,911 12,417 1948*... 24,106 6,493 186 25 
1947... 336,758 141,372 5,187 6,682 1947.... 24,261 7,465 290 17 
1946... 413,725 148,887 4,881 10,661 1946.... 24,076 6,259 218 25 
1945... 305,912 157,757 5,246 10,356 1945.... 23,414 7,350 - 261 23 
1944... 435,535 194,712 5,553 11,700 1944.... 23,284 7,291 256 270 
1943... 283,660 215,562 6,243 7,775 1943.... 16.849 8,397 286 230 
1942... 556,134 259,156 5,207 14,372 1942.. 21,586 6,972 239 358 
1941... 311,825 110,566 4,788 13,362 1941.... 21,882 5,304 238 320 
1940... 540,190 104,256 6,692 6,956 1940.... 28,726 4,342 326 186 
1939... 620,623 103,147 6,848 8,097 1939.... 26,756 4,347 335 183 
1938... 360,010 102,242 7,079 7,690 1938.... 25,930 4,453 376 180 
1937... 182,410 83,124 7,745 5,415 1937.... 25,570 4,331 395 16¢ 
1936... 229,218 71,922 8,601 6,083 1936.... 25,289 4,432 398 164 
1935... 281,935 83,975 7,948 7,765 1935.... 24,116 3,886 380 16 
1934... 275,849 63,742 8,635 6,798 1934.... 23,985 3,612 407 161 
1933... 281,892 63,359 8,483 5,054 1933.... 25,991 3,658 398 13 
1932... 448,061 80,773 8,424 5,057 1932.... 27,182 3,758 368 13 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas Flaxseed Oats Rye Pea 
1948*... 17,353 357,703 25,348 1,469 1948*.... 1,935 11,201 2,103 8 
1947.... 12,241 278,670 13,217 1,788 | >See 1,571 11,049 1,156 12 
1946.... 6,402 371,069 8,811 2,333 1946..... 841 12,074 715 127 
1945.... 17,593 381,596 5,888 1,363 1945..... 1,059 14,393 487 9 
1944.... 9,668 499,643 8,526 1,269 1944..... 1,323 14,315 648 8 
A 482,022 7,143 1,562 ee 2,948 15,407 576 10 
1942.... 14,992 651,964 24,742 1,692 1942..... 1,492 13,782 1,336 9 
1941.... 6,566 305,575 11,659 1,319 BOOBs . ove 996 12,265 958 8 
1940.... 3,049 380,526 13,994 1,355 1940..... 397 12,298 1,035 8 
1939.... 2,044 884,407 15,307 1,307 1939..... 307 12,789 1,102 7é 
1938.... 1,259 371,382 10,988 1,365 20083.:.; 210 13,010 741 8 
1937.... 697 268,442 6,771 1,199 BURT i cece 241 13,048 894 8 
1936.... 1,796 271,778 4,281 1,229 1936..... 468 13,118 635 9 
1935.... 1,666 394,348 9,606 1,616 1936..... 214 14,096 719 94 
1934.... 910 321,120 4,706 1,588 3998.2 603 227 13,731 684 95 
1933.... 632 307,478 4,177 1,377 1933..... 243 13,529 583 8 
1933.... 2,719 391,561 8,470 1,618 ae 461 13,148 774 8 


*Preliminary. 





U.S. Buckwheat Production and Acreage by States 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 


--Acreage, harvested—, —Yield per acre, bu.—. —— Production, bu.— 








Average Average Average 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
WED wcccceees tt hie oe 7 S 7 15.8 17.0 20.0 113 136 14¢ 
WOUOn. chvasdesiané as 1 1 eas 19.0 14.0 ge 19 14 ee 
DP” MOOR : wt ceatc casas 134 113 93 17.2 13.5 19.0 2,302 1,526 1,767 
Pennsylvania .......... 122 125 106 18.8 15.5 22.0 2,284 1,938 2,332 
GED fwd ceceaedisonss see 15 42 16 17.6 15.5 19.0 260 651 304 
Pre eee 10 18 2 13.8 14.0 15.0 139 262 3¢ 
OED cede ved bess icndd 5 16 4 15.3 13.0 17.0 79 208 65 
Michigan .............. 26 57 27 15.2 13.0 13.0 400 741 351 
PGUNNEE, 5 6 dias vv ve cen 16 22 16 14.4 15.0 15.0 236 330 24( 
Minnesota ............. 30 54 29 13.3 12.0 15.0 414 648 35 
a a, ee 4 10 ane 15.3 12.0 wes 62 120 . 
ET ee ee 1 2 es 11.4 11.0 on 11 22 
North Dakota ....... ‘ 5 7 3 12.4 15.0 16.0 59 105 48 
South Dakota ......... 3 8 4 11.6 11.0 16.0 37 88 6 
Maryland ....... . 5 5 4 20.2 15.5 22.0 107 78 8 
Virginia ........ ‘ 6 7 15.6 16.0 18.0 121 96 12 
West Virginia . 12 8 7 18.4 17.5 19.0 219 140 13 
North Carolina ........ 4 3 15.2 17. er 64 51 ue 
Kentucky ............. 2 2 12.2 15.0 os 27 30 oe 
Tennessee ..........- 4 11 12 14.3 14.5 16.5 60 160 19s 

United States ..... 416 518 337 16.9 14.2 18.8 7,022 7,334 6,324 
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World Oats Production, Yield and Acreage 


Source: USDA 


Note: 000’s omitted. 


+*"———Acreaget 


Continent 
and country 


Average 
1935-39 


1946 


1947 


1,000 acres. 





Yield per 


acret -— 


A 


ave. ve. 
1948] 1935-39 1935-39 





N. America—~* 





bu. 



































Canada§ 13,246 12,075 11,048 11,200 25.5 
Mexico 2 79 77 138 16.0 
1. See 35,761 43,205 38,451 40,191 29.2 
Est. total** 49,040 55,360 49,780 52,310 
Europe— 
Austria ...... 686 530 555 570 41.9 
Belgium ...:. 548 519 618 515 74.7 
Bulgaria .... 362 415 410 aes 24.9 
Czechoslovakia 1,830 1,482 1,550 arue 46.4 
Denmark 932 855 . 3847 823 75.3 
2 eae 571 831 826 883 68.8 
Finland ..... 1,030 793 915 986 43.7 
Framce ...... 8,089 6,200 6,452 6,050 40.6 
Germany 5,200 cake Sams wee COS 
Greece ....... 346 257 311 345 8624.5 
Hungary 558 500 600 sings, aoe 
(= +#1,065 1,095 1,187 1,175 *#36.6 
luxembourg 65 53 60 52 44.8 
Netherlands 360 438 404 350 8671.6 
Norway ..... 212 206 195 190 61.0 
Poland ...... 4,900 pone Bau A ens 3 41.6 
Portugal 607 722 603 605 10.8 
}.umania 1,620 oes i've ose - ee 
Fo@in ........ $11,848 1,587 1,600 1,605 ¢t21.3 
fweden ..... 1,641 1,313 1,308 1,209 653.1 
Switzerland 28 99 85 82 56.9 
yy are 2,431 3,567 3,308 3,367 57.0 
Yugoslavia 893 Pre ois > ee ae 24.5 
Est. total**. 35,850 32,240 32,650 32,430 
T.8.8.R. (Eu- 
rope & Asia) 49,500 33,500 36,000 23.5 
Asia— ; 
fyriaff ...... 24 TTF ein coos Se 
Turkey ...... 636 644 670 687 26.6 
CHD “sees ce tt2,603 2,365 2,329 2,314 Tt22.9 
GR. cviccece 31 ovee cove oses,), Ome 
OFOR .c0s.0- +242 occe VHRR} 
Est. total** 4,010 3,910 4,070 4,090 
Africa— 
\Igeria ...... 465 324 371 445 23.4 
‘rt. Morocco 104 53 95 107 3826.5 
‘“umisia ...... 84 71 ar Prey 19.9 
Inion of South 
Africa ..... +544 781 781 +#13.3 
Est. total**. 1,200 1,240 1,320 1,410 
So. America— 
Argentina 1,974 1,990 1,648 1,700 25.4 
Er 279 205 233 240 27.5 
Uruguay ..... 213 107 129 130 8614.6 
Est. total**. 2,490 2,330 2,040 2,100 
Oceania— 
Australia 1,593 1,728 2,105 1,900 14.7 
New Zealand . 63 55 51 50 66.2 
Pas 1,656 1,783 2,156 1,950 
Est. world 
total** . 143,750 130,360 128,020 136,290 


Production 


1946 


——_———— 1,000 bu. —————{ 


1947 





19489 























338,071 371.069 278,670 357,703 
465 1,516 1,722 2'480 
1,045,329 1.497.904 1,199,422 1,491,752 
1,384,000 1,871,000 1,496,000 1,853,000 
28,746 15,500 17,000 20,000 
40,946 41,000 41.500 36.500 
poe aaa aed ae aad 
S508. 0600 cE 
70,205 74,777 60,075 59,938 
39,265 48.251 45,698 - 54,000 
45,000 25,000 31.100 42,300 
328.653 259,762 210,000 235,000 
SUM Star el ea see eee 
8.479 6,200 5,400 8,500 
20,042 13.640 15,000 ...... 
##38,980 31.733 30,791 36.000 
2.910 2.584 2,800 2,500 
25,769 29.266 23.011 21.700 
12940 12,801 10,400 12,000 
WEAN ese ee 
6,555 14,483 — 7,000 6,500 
a? ess CRM eae ST Naat Ath 
tt39.269 42666 35,000 38,000 
87.198 53,927 46.722 53,785 
1593 6,159 5 200 4,800 
138,628 203,210 175,560 202,930 
Mie hae eee ee 
1,608,000 1,310,000 1,195,000 1,368,000 
1,165,000 600,000 820,000 ...... 
GEE Lae Re © 
16,893 16,500 12,126 21.000 
+#59,608 48.443 48.429 55.883 
OS 5 IRR as Se A dS 
SOME cinta ee ee 
96,000 81,000 82,000 100,000 
10,859 8,970 6,000 —-10.800 
2°751 2025 2'391 3.593 
1,674 992 600 550 
6,966 8.234 12,155 ...... 
22,000 21,000 21,000 26,000 
50,182 47,158 45,000 44.000 
7.670 4.641 5.749 6,000 
3,100 11410 2/203 1,900 
62,000 54,000 54,000 53.000 
23.351 19,456 50,871 27,500 
3.539 3358 2,875 2,750 
26,890 22,814 53,746 30.250 
4,364,000 3,960,000 3,722,000 4 335,000 


Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States Foreign Service officers, results of office research, or other information. 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 


to present boundaries. 


Years shown refer to years of harvest 


in the Northern Hemisphere. 


Harvests of 


Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
immediately follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1948 is com- 
bined with preliminary forecasts for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which began late 
in 1948.and end early in 1949. 
+Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. 
tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for in- 


complete periods. 


{Revised estimates for Northern Hemisphere countries; for Southern Hemisphere pre- 
liminary forecasts, based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 


$Production and yield reported in bushels of 34 Ib. 


**Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include 
countries shown and for other producing countries 


allowances for any missing data for 


not shown. 


ttAverage of less than five years. 
ttFigure for 1935 only. 
WfIncludes estimate for Lebanon. 





U.S. Rye Production and Acreage by States 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. 


Average 
State— 1937-46 

New York ............ 17 
New Jersey ........... 16 
Pennsylvania .......... 51 
i Wieh os 0 ¢6.6ai-0¥ 0¢0 53 
PLT Ged as €> 0:0 shy Gaus 108 
PE odin devia weet cvas 68 
DEE, | wee vain cedece. 77 
Wisconsin ............ 172 
EEE, on 0 ce esei oe ns 290 
Se err 51 
|, SPS Poe 44 
North Dakota ........ 578 
South Dakota ......... 545 
N@braska .............-. 371 
BEL Kis o'b 0.5,0.bs <3 acbans 85 
TEED cases tecsdace 13 
REISE RSE et 18 
VE GE bw WS ees acvies 40 
West Virginia ......... 6 
North Carolina ....... 43 
South Carolina ........ 18 
GREE See a teutecess 17 
ll ee se ee 22 
Temnessee ............+. 39 
CHEE, Bae bees ces 86 
» _& 8) POS See 16 
Mn 6g 48 be ci owe 36 
KG SG win COs 6 Con we ws ae 6 
Wyoming .........-«--. 18 
CEN occ odeotecces 73 
New Mexico .......... 8 
GER Gacg sos cera needs 7 
Washington ........... 20 
GE a was phe pe hse 36 
GEIS. Sd sce ctenscss 11 
United States ..... 3,055 


Acreage, harvested—, —Yield per acre, bu.— 





Average 
1948 1937-46 
1 17. 


8 7.3 
13 16.8 
16 14.7 
20 16.4 
64 13.0 
61 12.7 
80 13.4 
92 11.4 

239 13.7 
18 15.4 
40 12.1 

388 11.5 

392 12.0 

225 11.1 
34 10.8 
20 13.3 
21 14.3 
32 12.6 

2 12.0 
22 10.1 

9 9.2 

6 8.2 
28 12.6 
30 9.8 
36 9.2 
3 9.8 
30 11.9 

4 14.2 

7 9.8 
35 9.6 
5 9.7 

7 9.8 
18 11.5 
38 13.7 
17 11.9 

2,097 12.1 


1947 
19.0 
18.0 
15.5 
17.0 


a) 


Dee ele pt et et et 
POH SNS SH Oe eto 
ocooucouaanscoooso 


_ 


to ee 
"ess 
coon 


_ 
= 
> 


te 
“oe 
ass 


et 
“soo 
| oouws 


- 
bs 
so 


Source: USDA 


—Production, bu.—, 





Average 
1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
19.0 296 285 342 
17.5 270 270 228 
14.5 746 279 232 
18.0 872 510 360 
14.5 1,411 840 928 
15.5 874 658 946 
16.0 1,022 1,120 1,280 
12.0 2,059 1,000 1,104 
14.5 4,180 2,460 3,466 
15.5 876 225 279 
15.0 §24 468 600 
12.0 6,765 4,522 4,656 
12.0 6,681 4,858 4,704 
10.0 4,138 2,592 2,250 
11.5 912 627 391 
11.5 170 238 230 
13.0 255 276 273 
15.0 508 392 480 
13.0 66 36 26 
12.5 422 336 275 
8.5 167 138 76 
10.0 130 54 60 
15.0 285 518 420 
11.0 380 273 330 
9.5 787 480 342 
7.0 152 350 210 
13.5 434 507 405 
13.0 80 85 62 
7.0 186 77 49 
8.0 741 470 280 
11.0 78 58 55 
10.0 68 80 70 
13.0 239 168 234 
14.5 496 560 551 
12.0 129 165 204 
12.6 37,398 25,975 26,388 
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U.S. Oats Production, Yield & Acreage by States 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s ‘omitted. 


--Acreage, harvested— 





--Yield per acre, bu.— 


Source: USDA 


Average Average Average 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 
| RS Po er 2 75 68 37. 35.0 43.0 3,458 
New Hampshire ... 7 7 6 36.5 32.0 40.0 254 
Li | rr ran 48 30 40 32.0 27.0 37.0 1,556 
Massachusetts ..... 6 7 8 31.1 36.0 34.0 184 
Rhode Island ...... 1 1 1 30.7 33.0 33.0 34 
Connecticut ........ 5 5 5 32.6 35.0 37.0 164 
New York ........ 767 485 708, 31.1 27.5 40.0 24,351 
New Jersey ........ 46 40 41 29.6 25.0 35.0 1,349 
Pennsylvania .,.... 845 685 767 30.3 29.0 38.0 25,705 
SSA ee ere 1,144 733 1,202 36.7 26.0 45.0 42,140 
SS. showed ecw sas 1,306 1,172 1,383 33.4 30.0 43.0 43,802 
ME 235 0Se oc ueee 3,440 3,311 3,874 39.4 35.0 47.0 135,760 
Michigan .......... 1,343 1,090 1,472 36.3 35.0 38.5 49,534 
Wisconsin ......... 2,522 2,811 2,867 38.9 43.0 44.0 99,090 
Minnesota ......... 4,422 4,537 4,855 36.9 36.0 42.5 164,029 
SEE. 0% Gaede, 6.0 0 sam h 5,332 5,247 5,921 36.3 31.0 45.0 194,406 
ps a ee 1,844 1,309 1,767 25.2 23.0 27.5 46,641 
North Dakota ..... 2,001 2,219 2,219 27.9 29.0 28.0 57,784 
South Dakota ...... 2,326 3,081 3,112 29.8 31.0 33.5 71,558 
Nebraska .......... 1,908 2,279 2,598 26.1 27.5 28.0 50,931 
abe os.4 00 05 8% 1,501 1,395 1,144 23.7 29.0 23.0 36,022 
RS 4 5 5 29.0 32.0 35.0 116 
Maryland .......... 38 38 40 30.0 32.0 33.5 1,125 
bs.) Sa 122 128 146 24.9 27.0 33.5 3,061 
West Virginia ...... 75 64 60 23.7 28.5 29.0 1,766 
North Carolina 288 386 270 25.9 29.5 29.5 7,593 
South Carolina ..... 604 755 528 23.8 26.0 23.0 14,505 
Georgia ............ 562 644 528 21.7 25.0 26.0 12,331 
Florida ....... 21 30 21 15.4 20.0 19.0 355 
Kentucky .......... 86 105 102 21.6 23.0 27.0 1,883 
Tennessee. ........- 151 230 205 22.9 26.5 29.6 3,608 
Alabama ........... 192 221 217 21.4 23.0 26.5 4,199 
Mississippi ........-. 272 416 333 31.7 30.0 33.0 8,678 
Arkansas ........--. 262 311 283 25.6 31.0 32.5 6,736 
Louisiana .......... 96 124 112 29.2 27.0 32.0 2,756 
Oklahoma ........-- 1,355 1,416 949 19.8 23.5 17.5 26,927 
Dee. a Sietdicc cece 1,456 1,488 863 23.1 21.0 16.5 34,370 
Montana ........... 370 338 324 31.5 31.0 36.5 11,924 
BES eo sccwdevecoes 176 172 150 40.7 42.0 42.0 7,175 
.Oo 0) rere 127 150 132 29.5 33.0 30.0 3,769 
Colorado ..........- 178 200 194 30.2 34.5 32.0 5,412 
New Mexico ....... 39 38 38 22.2 21.0 21.0 864 
APIBOMA 26 ccccdecess 9 12 11 28.2 28.0 30.0 249 
0 A eee 43 44 42 41.4 48.0 42.0 1,781 
Nevada ........555% 7 8 9 39.3 41.0 41.0 268 
Washington ........ 167 131 148 45.1 52.0 42.5 7,558 
QGHEROM wcvccecvccces 294 298 238 31.9 34.0 31.5 9,434 
CAITOPmia -.seccccve 156 180 185 29.5 27.0 30.0 4,620 
United States ..38,056 38,451 40,191 32.3 31.2 37.1 1,231,814 


——-Production, bu. 





1947 1948 
2,625 2,924 
224 240 
810 1,480 
252 272 

33 33 

175 185 
13,338 28,320 
1,000 1,435 
19,865 29,146 
19,058 54,090 
35,160 59,469 
115,885 182,078 
38,150 56,672 
120,873 126,148 
163,332 206,338 
162,657 266,445 
30,107 48,592 
64,351 62,132 
95,511 104,252 
62,672 172,744 
40,455 26,312 
160 175 
1,216 1,340 
3,456 4,891 
1,824 1,740 
11,387 7,965 
19,630 12,144 
16,100 13,728 
60 399 
2,415 2,754 
6,095 6,048 
5,083 5,750 
12,480 10,989 
9,641 9,198 
3,348 3,584 
33,276 16,608 
31,248 14,240 
10,478 11,826 
7,224 6,300 
4,950 3,960 
6,900 6,208 
798 798 
336 330 
2,112 1,764 
328 365 
6,812 6,290 
10,132 7,497 
4,860 5,550 
1,199,422 1,491,752 





U.S. Combined Wheat Production and Acreage 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. 


--Acreage, harvested-~ 





-~Yield per acre, bu.—, 


-—— Production, bu. 


Source: USDA 





~ 


1947 1948 
9,272 12,452 
1,875 1,763 
22,296 18,354 
49,028 57,648 
36,133 38,506 
28,980 40,065 
29,800 36,270 
2,793 2,906 
20,633 18,509 
3,593 7,787 
24,438 39,270 
146,383 136,580 
53,628 50,391 
90,300 82,988 
286,702 231,368 
1,407 98 
7,770 6,032 
8,522 9,194 
1,722 1,716 
8,194 6,045 
4,356 3,444 
3,360 2,984 
5,184 5,184 
5,190 5,365 
155 170 
460 308 
372 §25 
104,734 98,962 
124,270 56,290 
65,346 90,547 
37,935 34,583 
6,208 6,358 
59,052 53,525 
9,420 3,487 
588 644 
8,082 7,474 
612 652 
64,750 79,268 
21,615 27,818 
12,028 11,988 





Average Average Average 
State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 
we! EES 295 387 454 24.5 24.0 27.4 7,262 
New Jersey ........ 57 75 82 22.4 25.0 21.5 1,272 
Pennsylvania ...... 904 929 966 20.4 24.0 19.0 18,567 
A RS er 1,959 2,179 2,353 21.9 22.5 24.5 42,982 
aS ee 1,458 1,571 1,791 18.5 23.0 21.5 27,062 
SN ite 96,4. 0:60 Sle 4.0 1,600 1,347 1,669 18.2 21.5 24.0 29,754 
0 ees 833 1,192 1,395 22.5 25.0 26.0 18,861 
Co) en 87 114 123 19.0 24.5 23.6 1,618 
po I ea 1,520 1,169 1,056 17.1 17.7 17.5 25,509 
SRE A rer 304 200 312 19.0 18.0 25.0 5,653 
|. Pee eee 1 608 1,321 1,785 14.7 18.5 22.0 23,577 
North Dakota ..... 8,377 10,263 9,518 14.0 14.3 14.3. 118,264 
South Dakota ...... 2,895 3,703 3,848 11.4 14.5 13.1 33,717 
Nebraska ........-. 3,256 4,317 4,072 16.8 20.9 20.4 54,667 
) PET eee Te 11,625 14,855 13,221 14.5 19.3 17.5 167,792 
eee eee 67 6 68 19.1 21.0 14.5 1,281 
Maryland .......... 369 370 377 19.6 21.0 16.0 7,246 
Virminia...ccccscesone 514 487 497 15.6 17.5 18.5 8,024 
West Virginia ..... 107 84 88 16.2 20.5 19.5 1,700 
North Carolina ..... 460 482 390 14.3 17.0 15.5 6,567 
South Carolina 214 264 246 12.8 16.5 14.0 2,735 
GOP be rede cceoss 183 240 221 11.5 14.0 13.5 2,102 
Hentuchky 2... 5.082. 394 324 324 15.2 16.0 16.0 6,072 
yo” a ee 376 346 370 13.1 15.0 14.5 4,883 
Alabama ........... 12 10 11 13.2 15.5 15.5 163 
Mississippi ........- *9 20 14 *25.2 23.0 22.0 *222 
Arkansas .......... 41 24 30 11.4 15.5 17.5 468 
Oklahoma ........-- 4,756 6,757 6,825 13.4 15.5 14.5 63,680 
TD gat p0.s 0c apese 3,952 7,310 5,629 11.6 17.0 10.0 45,686 
BEGREARS © 2 cc cccccses 3,672 4,427 4,739 16.1 14.8 19.1 59,666 
TGGRO 2.cccccsscccce 1,040 1,315 1,361 27.3 28.8 25.4 28,449 
Wyoming .....:.... 227 296 322 16.4 21.0 19.7 3,786 
Colorado .......+++. 1,309 2,523 2,546 17.3 23.4 21.0 23,297 
New Mexico ....... 287 649 378 11.4 14.5 9.2 3,238 
peewee ery 31 28 28 21.8 21.0 23.0 684 
ee eee 263 326 346 22.9 24.8 21.6 6,029 
Nevada ........-+.+. 17 21 22 26.8 29.1 29.6 
Washington ........ 2,208 2,719 2,766 25.5 23.8 28.7 56,282 
OPOMOD cccccccscess 873 949 976 24.3 22.8 28.5 21,068 
California ........-- 676 729 635 18.2 16.5 17.5 12,283 
United States ..58,832 74,389 71,904 16.1 18 17.9 942,623 


*Short-time average. 


1,367,186 1,288,406 





U.S. Flaxseed Production and Acreage by States 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. 


r~Acreage, harvested- 





Average 

State— 1937-46 1947 
GINO see tb sc csiccoseds oe. 3 
J Perera *3 6 
Michigan .....-.6++++45 7 5 
Wisconsin ..........+.-+ 8 15 
Minnesota .....-.++-++5+ 1,107 1,373 
eS oe er 141 83 
Eee Le eeee ae 9 7 
North Dakota 857 1,425 
South Dakota ......... 276 585 
| RPS eer eee ees 137 107 
re err eee 19 4 
TD sess és tees *36 91 
DESMCEME” 6s ches ce ceecds 180 168 
SEND. BU ied ie tee cto acie 3 3 
Wyoming .......... 1 2 
APIBORE osc cc stcssccee *15 20 
Washington ..........- i 4 
GHOBOM occ dcccecs 3 7 
Celifermiaq ....5...02+6- 139 122 

United States ..... 2,938 4,030 


tEstimates do not 


1948 


4,737 


include flaxseed harvested 


59,000 bu. in 1947 and 19,400 bu. in 1948. 
*Short-time average. 


-~-Yield per acre, bu.t 


Average 
1937-46 


* 
_ 


SRMMAAOHARe COW! 


— 
SoOwoeneann enone 


from 


Source: USDA 





-—~Production, bu.t— 
Average 

1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
8.0 6 soe 24 eas 

12.0 14.0 *109 72 28 
7.5 11.0 59 38 77 

12.5 12.5 89 188 275 
11.0 11.5 10,950 15,103 19,102 
13.5 15.0 1,690 1,120 1,425 
5.0 5.0 53 35 35 

8.5 9.5 6,039 12,112 14,896 

10.0 11,0 2,506 5,850 7,788 
7.0 5.5 957 749 396 

6.0 4.0 112 24 12 

9.5 6.0 *287 864 1,320 

6.0 9.0 1,200 1,008 1,071 

10.0 o 29 30 hoe 
4.5 5.0 4 9 5 

26.5 28.0 *348 530 1,064 
13.0 10.0 28 52 20 
15.0 12.0 29 105 168 
21.5 24.5 2,402 2,623 4,851 
10.1 11.1 26,756 40,5636 52,533 
flax grown for fiber in Oregon— 





64 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


World Barley Production, Yield 


Note: 000’s omitted 


and Acreage 
Source: USDA 


Production 


Yield per 
——, acres - 





Acreageft- 
Continent Average ave. Ave. 
and country 1935-39 1946 1947 1948] 1935-39 1935-39 
1,000 acres___——__, bu. -- 
N. America— 
Canada 
Mexico 
U. 8. 


1946 1947 19484 
1,000 bu. ‘ 





20.7 
10.6 
12,046 22.1 


88,882 148,887 
5,448 


262,258 


141,372 
5,741 
281,185 


154,643 
6,512 
317,037 


4,291 6,259 7,465 6,493 
374 421 423 418 
10,817 10,411 11,014 





Bst. totalg . 
Europe— 
Austria 310 300 295 
Belgium 170 237 210 
Bulgaria » we 67 554 72 we as 
Czechoslovakia **1,600 1,420 1,450 Sac 
Denmark 946 1,025 1,152 1,096 
WITe .cccvcees 144 146 150 

345 341 348 
1,807 2,367 2,000 


15,490 17,090 18,840 19,090 417,000 426,000 478,000 
6,200 
8,100 

13,000 

40,000 

63,696 
6,000 
8,000 


48,803 


6,200 
10,000 
12,000 


Germany eave wep ¢ 
Greece 405 494 508 
Hungary 1,275 1,300 Siae 
Italy** 587 600 620 
Netherlands . 153 169 132 
100 103 100 

10.2 rf 

ecco SBS 28,000 

3,830 121.3 197,059 

217 39.5 9,951 

33.1 430 

39.2 36,596 

é 18,800 


Portugal .... 316 345 320 
Rumania sees oene - 

Spain 3,674 3,825 
Sweden 2 221 247 
Switzerland .. 756 70 
U. K. 2,211 2,060 
Yugoslavia eee ete 


23,010 





Est. total§ . 21,370 
U.S.S.R. (Eu- 
rope & Asia) 
Asia— 
Iran seve itee - **23.1 °*35,728 
Iraq 2,000 2,100 $ **11.6 23,635 
Lebanon t 54 54 54 tt tt 
Palestine seve eens 5. 3,238 
Syria ° 9: 916 914 t£19.4 $115,386 
Turkey 4,016 4,670 20.9 96,129 
China 16,084 15,560 **21.7 **347,000 
Manchuria ° cove “ORR2 **6,462 
India{{ 16.5 103,619 
Japan 34.6 65,402 
Korea 19.5 52,096 


23,110 665,000 585,000 555,000 


26,600 17,000 20,500 16.0 425,000 .210,000 310,000 


35,636 
29,000 


“902 
4,302 
**16,000 15,818 
$°222 eves 
6,298 ees 106,000 
1,933 47,518 
Est. total§ 37,750 37,690 769,000 686,000 708,000 748,000 
Africa— : 
3,051 »726 1 , 33,1: 30,500 
276 26 246 22 38. 68 8,157 
4,448 2 39,109 
1,182 7,165 


17,000 
7,793 
60,000 
5,000 


41,000 
7,644 
58,500 
4,500 


Fr. Morocco 

Tunisia 

Union of South 
Africa **86 


10,290 


1,910 


102,000 


,200 

Est. total§ 8,380 104,000 127,000 
So. America 

Argentina , 286 A 1,630 1,700 5 53,801 40,000 30,000 

CHH@ ..ccccee 184 150 163 27. 5, 4,541 4,930 4,500 

Uruguay 44 5 74 75 14. 5 526 674 900 


Est. total§ . 2,660 70,000 58,000 48,000 
Oceania— 

Australia .... 5 : 839 900 . 11,651 

New Zealand.. 2 53 65 60 = 39.7 952 


2,620 


12,080 

2,111 
14,191 
Est. world — —— < — 
total§ 116,050 104,530 111,940 116,300 2,363,000 2,085,000 2,185,000 2,425,000 

Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports 
of United States Foreign Service officers, results of office research, or other information. 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conform 
to present boundaries. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of 
Northern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which 
immediately follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1948 is com- 
bined with preliminary forecasts for the Southern Hemisphere harvests which began late 
in 1948 and end early in 1949. 

+Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. 

tYield per acre calculated from acreage and production data shown, except for in- 
complete periods. 

{Revised estimates for Northern Hemisphere countries, for Southern Hemisphere, pre- 
liminary forecasts based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 

$Estimated totals, which in the case of production, are rounded to millions, include 
allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown. **Average of less than five years. 

ttFigure for 1935 only. 

ttEstimates for Syria and Lebanon not shown separately during this period. 

{iIncludes Pakistan. Estimates for reporting areas only. Allowance for non-reporting 
areas, not shown, are included in estimated total for Asia. 


16,000 
12,603 


904 960 





U.S. Soybean Production and Acreage by States 


Note: Acreage and Output, 000’s omitted Source: USDA 


-~Acreage, harvestedt—, -—Yield per acre, bu. -——Production, bu.——, 
Average Average 

1948 1937-46 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 

16.0 154 75 80 

16.5 *144 170 182 

16.0 315 272 266 

20.5 14,843 17,575 18,614 

21.5 18,486 27,806 31,196 

24.0 65,996 65,448 78,504 

17.5 1,358 1,292 1,138 

13.0 449 338 195 

18.5 3,086 13,800 15,614 

23.0 23,406 29,202 

20.0 5,608 9,900 

13.0 *59 60 

18.0 *156 575 

22.0 *323 

15.0 1,285 

388 

340 

902 

14 

.333 

s4 

75 

729 

447 

200 

885 

,296 

314 

34 


State— 1947 
New York 5 
New Jersey 10 11 
Pennsylvania 17 16 16.0 
Ohio 950 G 18.5 

1,503 . 18.5 
Illinois 3,636 18.0 
Michigan 76 17.0 
Wisconsin : 26 13.0 
Minnesota 2 920 15.0 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


1947 
15.0 
17.0 


Al 
iA) 


ed 


a 
23 DO et OO tm OD od DD me 09 OS < 
HACwUSMNOeNAG 

Se bt Det et tet tk tt tt tt 
C1 DS BS GO ON A393 S OT me OO 8 GOH PS bo 
aacqooucqoocoocoournacooe 


et et 
PEP L SSP SPS PPFi 


ee et rt 
concotoon 


United States 11,212 10,311 18.8 21.4 134,642 183,558 220,201 
tEquivalent solid acreage. (Acreage grown alone, with an allowance for acreage grown 
with other crops.) *Short-time average. 
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April 26, 1949 


World Rye Production, Yield and Acreage 


Note: 000’s omitted Source: USDA 


Production ‘ 


Yield per 
acret - 


ave. Ave. 
1948 1935-39 1935-39 1946 1947 19484 
bu. 


m1, 000 bu. —___—___., 


8,811 13,217 
18,879 25,975 


27,690 


Acreaget 





Continent. Average 
and country 1935-39 1946 1947 
71. 000 acre: 
N. America— 
Canada ...... 816 715 
.. & 3,699 1,607 


1,156 
2,010 


2,103 
2,097 


11.3 
12.1 


9,191 
44,917 


25,348 
26,388 








4,515 2,322 3,166 4,200 54,108 39,192 51,736 
881 580 640 
369 287 230 235 
Bulgaria .... 635 500 746 nae 
Czechoslovakia 2,100 «se% 
Denmark .... 269 418 
Finland ..... 366 368 
France ...... 1,360 
Greece ...... 125 
Hungary .... oye 
pO  ererees 260 
Luxembourg . 15 
Netherlands . 454 
Norway 6 4 7 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain oe 
Sweden 495 3 285 
Switzerland 35 
36 


20,611 
14,319 
11,150 


11,800 11,400 14,000 


7,200 


° 8,100 
19,500 


17,700 








Est. totaltt 
U.S.8S.R. (Bu- 

rope & Asia) 

Asia— 
Turkey 939 988 

8s. America— 
Argentina 

Africa— 
Union of 

8. Africa 


33,340 26,370 27,290 765,000 510,000 495,000 


60,800 70,000 71,000 §14.6 §885,000 860,000 920,000 


1,046 15.2 14,301 18,200 15,000 15,50( 


1,078 2,282 1,731 9.1 9,771 21,739 18,700 16,00( 


§117 191 191 §6.8 794 


1,349 1,604 








Est. world 
totaltt 100,900 102,290 104,580 107,890 1,730,000 1,441,000 1,490,000 1,625,00/ 

Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, report: 
of United States Foreign Service officers, results of office research, or other information 
Prewar estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to conforn 
to present boundaries. 

Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of North 
ern Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere whic! 
immediately follow; thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1948 is com 
bined with preliminary forecasts for the Southern Hemisphere harvests, which will begi: 
late in 1948 and end early in 1949. 

+Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. {Yield per acre calculated fron 
acreage and production data shown, except for incomplete periods. 

{Revised estimates for Northern Hemisphere countries; for Southern Hemisphere, pre 
liminary forecasts based largely on acreage and weather conditions to date. 

§Average of less than 5 years. **Figure for 1935 only. ttEstimated totals, which in th 
case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data fo: 
countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 





U.S. Barley Production and Acreage ‘by States 


Note: By calendar years, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 


--Acreage, harvested—, --Yield per acre, bu.—. ——Production, bu.— 

Average Average - Average 

1948 1937-46 1947 1948 1937-46 1947 1948 

4 28.4 28.0 32.0 110 112 128 

26.5 19.0 29.0 120 19 5 
26.0 24.0 32.0 3,178 2,184 2,75 
28.9 33.0 33.0 396 429 
30.4 33.0 34.5 4,059 3,935 

30.0 390 54 

27.0 546 64 

35.0 741 

32.0 3,450 

38.0 5,962 

28.0 25,838 

32.0 799 

25.0 1,449 


State— 
Maine 
Vermont 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 


1947 
4 


ou 
a 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia .... 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee 
Alabama ..... 
Mississippi 
Arkansas . 
Oklahoma 


* 
BS DO BO BO bo bo tO DO DD DD Go bo DO DO BO 


SOMWOWMKONAATHK KKH As NDWOKNOCWUSCUAIANaewwAISCoOSO 


ee 
ore 
ae 
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144 

796 

310 

145 

Colorado 605 
New Mexico 36 
104 

Utah 108 
20 

Washington 104 
Oregon 2 314 
California 1,545 


= 
oa 


bo bo bo Go bo 
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4,807 
633 
5,846 
7,202 
35,945 
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3,640 


11,147 13,42¢ 
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United States 12,615 11,014 
*Short-time average. 


U.S. Normal Rainfall in the Wheat Belt 


Note: January through August figures are for 1947. September through De- 
cember are for 1946 Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerc: 


Minn. N.D. 8.D. Mont. . Okla. Texas Neb. .Towa Ll. Moa. Ohio In 
.74 -47 -55 91 q 1.43 .97 -53 1.10 2.29 2.30 2.97 2.9 
1.46 1, .69 1.07 1.91 2.09 
2.18 1.12 1.77 3.17 3.23 
2.41 2.76 
3.40 4.10 
3.7 4.78 
3.63 
3.60 
3.81 
2.33 
1.60 
1.19 


be 
w 
_ 
i) 
a 
a 


26.3 298,811 281,185 317,03: 
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" April 26, 1949 
U.S. Acreage Sown to Winter Wheat by States. 
































Note: Acreage sown in fall, 000’s omitted Source: USDA 
r——-Acreage ded* Production 

Crops of rop of, Crops of -¢- —Crop of ‘ 

State— 1937-46 1947 1948 1949 1937-46 1947 1948 +1949 
Me OEE pa veesivoce a thio 301 394 457 420 7,177 9,192 12,320 10,080 
New Jersey .............. We 75 97 105 100 1,272 1,875. 1,763 1,800 
Pennsylvania ............--. 922 947 985 936 18.458 22,296 18,354 20,592 
DE Gh b.din wb O's yw do-0-0'00'5.6 be b's 2,013 2,212 2,377 2,401 42,956 49,028 57,618 62,822 
DN as bcd. da O6e 0 the bees 1,512 1,603 1,828 1,828 26,966 36,133 38,506 40,216 
 co4 s40 .h 2% 4 a nis © 60:0 ven ws 1,693 1,423 1,693 1,947 29,474 28,788 39,840 35,046 
DE Doe eks Js cbekewsceda 839 1,210 1,416 1,303 18,706 29,800 36,270 32,575 
PIED Sods baw edacoadrice 44 41 34 30 769 817 698 510 
CIOEED,. 6 abs 010 0 ss ves eucces 184 111 109 76 2,992 1,970 1,539 1,292 
(OE AA einer 329 212 322 425 5.389 3,474 7,475 7,650 
SE > 'b wipiw'b do Seid pth dd ood 1,822 1,472 1,914 2,010 23,576 24,438 39,270 34,170 
South Dakota RAY re eee 235 415 299 260 2,387 6,549 2,822 2,600 
PD wn og Raha 5 510 ae aeve 3,685 4,419 4,419 4,507 53,442 89,292 81,938 81,126 
WE bp-a's.) 0.0 ves) sic + caine © 13,605 15,404 14,634 15,805 167,718 286,702 231,368 237,075 
MEO cine cc whic ccbodstuie 71 72 1,28 1,407 986 1,173 
pS ee erent reer ee 387 399 415 394 7,246 7,770 6,032 7,486 
WEEE» dvln coe ces ccesoseueee 547 528 523 523 8,024 8,522 9,194 8,891 
West Virginia ..........-.+- 127 98 102 95 1,700 1,722 1,716 1,520 
North Carolina ..........++. 495 508 427 491 6,567 8,194 6,045 7,856 
South Carolina ..............- 220 272 253 253 2,735 4,356 3,444 3,795 
GOOTHIA cc ieeivc cre vccrshoves 198 257 239 239 2,102 3,360 2,984 3,107 
pS ATE TEE 479 404 420 42 6,072 5,184 5,184 4,620 
, ETP ee 404 364 389 366 4,883 5,190 5,365 5,124 
Pp Cee 14 12 12 13 163 155 170 195 
Mississippi ........---seeee0% $14 25 18 16 $222 460 308 224 
p SPP TSE TE ee 60 38 43 35 468 372 52 350 
GREGOR 6. ccc cc ccccccvces 5,335 7,118 7,332 7,552 63,680 104,734 98,962 90,624 
GEE. iba. s' £406.06 0 850. 64:0 86 o> ore 4,907 7,587 6,752 7,630 45,686 . 124,270 66,290 64,855 
pee ie 1,353 1,949 1,657 1,674 23,626 22,226 36,096 21,762 
) | PY STrer irae eee a 710 876 902 1,037 16,973 22,260 17,930 24,888 
WE, ond o863 0 SASS TET ER 158 234 271 266 2,376 4,687 4,800 4,522 
Colorado ... 1,358 2,549 2,702 3,134 20,220 56,494 60,988 45,443 
New Mexico . 6 702 597 531 2,951 9,120 3,231 2,920 
APIBONE 2.2.2.0. c cerns oe 33 30 29 28 684 588 644 560 
GH Wipcemadccledecbberesepecs 204 260 281 284 3,945 5,632 5,149 4,544 
WE ibn. ob Ga nhc bo Sard 0 <r wes 5 6 6 6 131 162 156 144 
Washington .......--+eeeeeere 1,490 2,252 2,477 2,551 37,572 51,850 69,060 68,877 
GEE GS bad od na. tund bse dae se 702 808 824 849 15,777 16,951 23,040 21,650 
GR Bcc ck es theethcss 755 825 825 866 12,283 12,028 11,988 12,124 
United States ........-- 47,684 58,133 58,161 61,370 688,606 1,068,048 990,098 964,808 


*Total acreage seeded for all purposes. tIndicated Dec. 1, 1948. tShort-time average. 





U.S. Crop Report Dates 


Following are the release dates for 
crop and livestock reports for 1949 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. All reports released at 
Washington at 3 p.m. e.s.t. unless 
otherwise noted. 

Jan. 10 


Stocks of grain Jan. 1. 

Stocks of barley and rye on farms Dec. 1. 
Flaxseed acreage. 

Poultry and egg production. 

Layers on farms, 


Jan. 13 , 
Cattle on feed for market Jan. 1. 
Jan. 17 
Sheep and lambs on feed for market Jan. 1. 
Jan. 25 
Grain stocks in all positions. 
, Jan. 26 
Rations fed to milk cows. 
Jan, 31 
Soybean and flaxseed stocks in all positions. 
Feb. 10 


Potential layers on farms. 
Grain fed per milk cow. 
Feb. 16 
Number and value.of livestock, 
poultry, on farms on Jan. 
Milk production an farms, dairy plant sta- 
tistics. 


including 


March 10 
Young chickens on farms. 
Poultry and egg production. 
March 21 
Prospective plantings for 1949. 
April 11 
Indicated production “ winter wheat. 
Stocks of grain April 1. 
Number of chicks on hand April 1. 
Amount of grain fed per milk cow. 
Poultry and egg production 
April 13 
Cattle on feed for market, corn belt states 
as of April 1 
April 15 
Farm production, disposition and income 
from milk, 1948. 
April 25 
Grain stocks in all positions. 
April 28 
Farm production and income from meat 
animals, 1948. 
April 29 
Soybean and flaxseed stocks in all positions. 
May 10 


Acreage remaining for harvest May 1. 

Yield per acre and indicated production of 
winter wheat and rye. 

Condition of oats. 

Young chickens on farms. 

Poultry and egg production. 


May 12 
Early lamb crop May 1. 
June 10 


Indicated yield of crops per acre. 
Stocks of barley and rye on farms. 
Young chickens on farms. 

Poultry and egg production. 


Number of chicks and young chicks on 
hand. 
Amount of grain fed per milk cow. 


June 22 


Spring pig crop and fall farrowings indi- 
cated by breeding intentions as of June 1. 


July 11 
Planted acreage and indicated production 
for corn, winter wheat, spring wheat, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, sorghums, 
Acreage for harvest, indicated yield as of 
July 
Poultry and egg production. 
Young chickens on farms. 
July 25 
Grain stocks in all positions. 
August 1 
Lamb crop, 1949. 
Soybean and flaxseed stocks in all positions, 
August 10 
Indicated crop yield Aug. 1. 
Poultry and egg production. 
Potential layers on farms. 
Amount of grain fed per milk cow. 
Mid-year estimate of changes in milk cow 
numbers. 
August 11 
Cattle on feed for market, corn belt states 
Aug. 
September 9 
Indicated crop yield Sept. 1. 
Poultry and egg production. 
Potential layers on farms. 
October 11 
Indicated crop yield Oct. 1. 
Stocks of corn for grain and wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and soybeans on farms. 
Poultry and egg production. 
Potential layers on farms, 
Composition of farm flocks. 
October 12 
Cattle feeding situation Oct. 1. 
October 13 
Lamb feeding situation Oct. 1. 
October 24 
Wheat stocks in interior mills, 
Grain stocks in all positions. 
Corn, oats, barley and sorghum grains 
stocks in all positions. 


October 31 

Soybean and flaxseed stocks in all positions. 
November 10 

Indicated crop yield Nov. 1. 


Poultry and egg production. 
Potential layers on farms. 


elevators. 


November 14 
Cattle feeding situation Nov. 
Lamb feeding situation Nov. 

December 9 
Poultry and egg production. 
Potential layers on farms. 


al 


December 12 
Cattle feeding situation Dec. 1. 
December 13 
Lamb feeding situation Dec. 


— 


December 19 
Annual summary of acreage, yield and pro- 
duction of all crops. 
Season average prices and value of pro- 
duction of principal crops. 


December 20 


Seeded acreage and indicated - production 
of winter wheat and acreage and condi- 
tion of rye for harvest in 1950. 


December 21 - 
Fall pig crop of apte.- spring farrowitngs in 
1950 by ding intentions. 
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Specialists in Export of U.S. Flour . 


INTERNATIONAL E;:XPORT 
& Import Co. 


Conscientious Handling of Export Flour Accounts 


R. ANDRADE, President 


25 Years’ Experience in Flour Exporting 


All Grades and Types 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 

















U.S. Acreage Sown to Rye in Principal States 


Note: Acreage sown in fall, 000’s omitted 


——Acreage seeded *——_—_, 
Srops of Crop of Crop of Crop of 





State— 1937-46 1947 1948 
a ee ree 66 70 7 
New Jersey ........ 95 89 85 
Pennsylvania ....... 70 28 21 
GD. bkecvecccsivece 108 77 67 
MS wi bhceseeas 224 143 150 
BNE Sov sscvcasitves 148 104 113 
ere eee 132 126 139 
eee 245 109 112 
Minnesota .......... 354 189 278 
BOOP eee Ce 116 28 36 
pO , Pree eee 134 100 120 
North Dakota ...... 754 360 479 
South Dakota ...... 783 410 476 
Nebraska .......... 679 440 352 
DRONE oe Wars S803» ve 0s 185 136 90 
Delaware .......... 24 32 33 
Maryland .......... 54 60 58 
, a eee 132 126 122 
West Virginia ...... 13 8 6 
North Carolina ..... 175 145 117 
South Carolina ..... 66 49 40 
Georgia ......seeees 58 27 26 
Kentucky .......++. 119 141 130 
Tennessee .......... 157 98 100 
GRIGNOMA. 265 cccceee 229 115 108 
TOROS 60 ce ccvicscves 36 70 84 
BBOMUARA 2c cccecees 66 60 45 
FG@GRO occccssccecess 16 10 10 
WOME «6c cccsiece 38 28 27 
Colorado .....cccece 130 78 58 
New Mexico ........ 11 7 7 
WRAM cocscoscvecs . 14 16 13 
Washington ..... ’ 52 50 48 
OreGOn ..ccscccccses 131 146 135 
California .....-. eves 27 30 32 

United States .. 5,640 3,704 3,790 


*Total acreage seeded for all purposes. 
tShort-time average. 


Source: USDA 


m- Condition Dec. 1 (per cent) 
Ave., 1936-45 1946 1947 1948 
(cropsof (crop of (crop of (crop of 








1949 1937-46) 1947) 1948) 1949) 
89 94 87 91 

83 90 94 87 91 
16 86 93 84 93 
67 86 94 91 93 
165 87 95 92 94 
123 88 94 94 95 
164 88 95 96 92 
119 89 94 94 89 
195 84 91 92 88 
50 86 96 89 93 
144 79 92 89 91 
263 69 86 86 84 
357 73 94 86 82 
317 74 96 82 84 
54 79 93 60 87 
30 90 92 91 90 
65 86 98 86 94 
133 82 94 88 92 
84 90 84 92 

116 83 92 81 90 
35 74 84 66 85 
25 76 83 75 82 
136 82 95 87 90 
105 82 89 81 89 
97 71 87 63 60 
100 72 89 66 56 
30 82 91 91 74 
15 86 83 100 98 
24 81 94 89 84 
46 77 97 82 70 
6 +74 88 67 66 

1 84 99 101 65 
42 82 , 92 96 89 
130 89 92 97 96 
32 85 95 76 74 
3,381 79 92 86 86 





U.S. Spring Wheat Seeded 


Note: Estimates of acreage sown 
compared with revised estimate of 
acreage in previous year. 000’s omit- 


ted. Source: USDA 
All spring Durum Other spring 
wheat wheat wheat 


nea 
State 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
N. Y. 4 6 cove 4 6 


Illinois 8 DO CSS aed’ 8 9 
Wis. 77 OB. ccte cose 77 93 
Minn. 1,089 987 55 63 1,034 924 
Iowa 7 | eye ae 7 13 


N. D. 10,407 9,676 2,722 2,913 7,685 6,763 


8. D. 3,443 3,741 198 269 3,245 3,472 
Neb. 70 a ee 70 80 
Mont. 3,234 3,396 .... .... 3,234 3,396 
Idaho 483 a seen. #0 an 483 565 

yo. 83 Oe tess eed 83 92 
Colo. 127 re 127 127 
N. M. 22 ae 22 21 
Utah 71 . eee Te 71 78 
Nev. 16 sere oon 16 17 
Wash. 670 eee 670 482 
Ore. 225 SOG. veo, deve 225 205 


U. S. 20,036 19,588 2,975 3,245 17,061 16,343 





U.S. Durum Wheat Crop 
Note: Production in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana since 
1929. 000’s omitted. 


Source: USDA 


Yield Pro- 
per acre, duction, 
bu. bu. 
14.0 44.742 
15.0 44,328 
14.6 35,836 
16.4 32,840 
15.1 31,933 
17.0 35.574 
21.2 44,660 
16.5 41.653 
11.1 33,479 
11.2 34,264 
114 49.497 
10.0 27,971 
5.2 8.073 
10.5 23,821 





2,26 
*Not including Montana. 


Canadian Reports 


Following are dates of field crop 
reports to be released by the Agri- 
culture Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics during 1949. All 
reports issued at 3 p.m. e.s.t. or e.d.s.t. 
when in force, at Ottawa. 


Feb. 24—Revised estimate of production and 
value of 1948 field crops. 

March 3—Farm land values. 

April 21—Stocks of grain at March 31. 

May 10—Crop report—Canada. 

May 12—Intentions to plant field crops. 
Winter-killing and spring condition of 
fall wheat, fall rye, and hay and clover 
meadows. Progress of spring seeding. 

May 17—Crop report—prairie provinces. 

May 31—Crop report—Canada 

June 8—Crop report—prairie provinces, 

June 14—Crop report—Canada. 

June 21—Crop report—prairie provinces. 

July 5—Crop report—Canada. 

July 12—Crop report—prairie provinces. 

July 14—Condition of field crops at June 30. 

July 19—Crop report—Canada. 

July 21—Preliminary estimate of area sown 
to field crops. 

July 26—Crop Report—prairie provinces. 

August 9—Crop report—Canada 

Aug. 16—August estimate of production of 
principal field crops, including fall wheat, 
fall rye, alfalfa, hay and clover and po- 
tatoes. 

Aug. 18—Stocks of grain at July 31. 

Aug. 23—Crop report—Canada. 

Sept. 15—September estimate of production 
of principal field crops, including late- 
sown crops, fodder, roots and potatoes, 

Sept 20—Crop report—Canada. 

Oct. 13—October estimate of production of 
late-sown crops, fodder, roots and pota- 
toes. 

Nov. 17—November estimate of production 
of principal field crops, including late- 
sown crops, fodder, roots and potatoes. 
Area and condition of fall-sown crops. 

Nov. 22—Acreage and production of oilseed 
crops 

Dec. 15—Dessainer estimate of value of field 
crops. 


Year and 
quarter 


April-June 
Season 


1946-47— 


April-June 
Season 


July-Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 


*Calculated 
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U.S. Supply and Distribution of Rye by Quarters 


Note: By seasons and quarters, in bushels, 000’s omitted. 


--—Stocks at beginning of period. 


Com- 

Farm mercial 
+++ 16,300 23,309 
+. 21,600 22,907 
+ 13,500 21,061 
8,326 21,148 

++ 16,300 23,309 
«++ 6,000 20,150 
+. 13,969 14,728 
9,250 12,207 
6,668 10,252 

-» 6,000 20,150 
3,030 6,599 

+» 12,961 4,732 
6,550 4,544 
2,989 3,113 

-» 3,030 6,599 
+» 1,060 322 
«+ 9,829 1,126 
- 4,000 2,476 
1,700 2,139 

++ 1,050 322 
ee 600 1,024 
++ 13,482 3,824 
7,200 4,072 
4,434 1,621 

be 600 1,024 
-+» 1,700 531 
«+ 14,189 4,469 
-«» 8,700 4,740 


from trade sources related to the census 


Interior Produc- Im- Total 
mills Total tion Ports? supply 
8,505 47,114 28,680 165 75,949 
8,568 52,975 come 610 53,585 
7,557 42,108 3,587 45,695 
6,146 35,619 ng li 3,962 39,581 
8,505 47,114 28,680 8,314 84,108 
5,835 30,985 22,525 670 54,180 
4,881 33,568 ovue 2,629 36,197 
4,133 25,590 vewa 225 25,815 
3,638 19,458 ¢ece0 626 20,083 
5,835 30,985 22,525 4,149 57,669 
2,537 12,166 23,952 789 36,907 
3,301 20,994 gaes 1,080 22,074 
2,221 13,315 60 13,375 
1,379 7,481 agee 67 7,548 
2,637 12,166 23,952 1,996 38,114 

905 2,277 18,879 45 21,201 
2,213 13,168 cece 820 13,988 
2,028 8,504 cove 457 8,961 
1,244 6,083 cece 319 6,402 

905 2,277 18,879 1,641 22,797 

722 2,346 25,977 29 28,352 
4,328 21,634 epee 12 21,646 
3,158 14,430 seve 0 14,430 
2,211 8,166 ‘ees 0 8,166 

722 2,346 25,977 41 28,364 
1,116 3,347 26,388 460 30,195 
5,280 23,938 éhee 1,580 25,618 
3,764 17,204 A . 


Source: USDA 








lon Disappearance 
Usesfor Milled Ex- 
alcohol for flour® Feed Seed portst Total 
2,409 2,618 15,390 2,812 10 22,974 
1,020 2,385 6,372 2,812 54 11,477 
360 2,344 7,042 327 23 10,076 
721 1,971 6,728 163 23 8,596 
4,610 9,218 33,532 6,114 110 53,123 
5,047 1,871 11,197 2,497 t 20,612 
3,706 2,207 2,197 2,497 t 10,607 
709 1,914 3,444 290 t 6,357 
901 2,189 1,941 145 2,741 7,917 
10,363 8,181 18,779 5,429 2,741 45,493 
4,253 2,055 5,481 2,049 2,075 15,913 
2,260 2,061 1,279 2,049 1,120 8,759 
1,204 2,072 1,124 237 1,257 5,894 
599 1,460 1,380 119 1,713 6,271 
8,316 7,638 9,264 4,454 6,165 36,837 
500 1,363 3,838 2,253 79 8,033 
907 1,610 688 2,263 126 5,484 
1,573 1,626 418 261 eee 3,878 
1,255 1,015 288 130 368 3,056 
4,235 6,514 6,232 4,897 573 20,451 
1,376 1,468 1,393 2,285 196 6,718 
605 1,469 1,657 2,285 1,200 7,216 
2,242 1,665 1,352 266 739 6,264 
2,166 1,449 960 132 112 4,819 
6,389 6,061 5,362 4,968 2,247 25,017 
1,452 71,303 1,243 2,250 9 6,257 
2,270 


2,250 


1,294 2,250 8,314 


reports. tLess than 500 bu. ¢Grain only. {Estimated. 
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Mip-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


1056 Board of Trade — Kansas City, Mo. 


JOHN STARK, President * 
Members: 


Kansas City and Chicago 
Boards of Trade 


WAYNE FORCADE, Vice President 


Operating Mid-Continent 
Elevator—750,000 Bus. 











U.S. Grain Stocks on Farms 
Note: Stocks on first of month speci- 
fied, in bushels, 000’s omitted. 

Source: USDA 


Wheat— Jan. April July Oct. 
S060. SELGSt sposes” sevce? ceeds 
1948. 428,660 256,533 94,312 642,891 
1947. 365,794 139,851 40,477 610,300 
1946. 361,031 198,481 41,606 651,669 
1945. 390,990 238,386 89,405 617,823 
1944. 382,726 219,679 103,742 632,270 
1943. 494,662 325,387 188,675 623,816 
1942. 372,809 269,145 163,700 644,146 
1941. 280,840 193,244 87,366 488,311 
1940. 234,514 153,776 83,146 369,447 
1939. 280,088 189,090 90,838 332,213 
1938. 208,510 124,652 69,113 401,411 

Corn— 

BOD. LERRGSD. .cacvee edecee cdesec 
1948. 1,506,283 849,198 426,533 114,550 
1947. 2,136,640 1,276,329 677,375 254,210 
1946. 1,858,960 1,032,856 496,928 153,003 
1945. 2,123,101 1,325,152 738,591 303,138 
1944. 1,968,522 1,093,080 561,181 206,621 
1943. 2,277,332 1,374,748 799,235 359,313 
1942. 2,016,404 1,289,588 761,363 423,758 
1941. 1,837,512 1,199,139 754,464 474,622 
1940. 1,914,184 1,273,015 853,223 648,625 
1939. 1,819,710 1,204,229 836,921 646,052 
1938. 1,673,221 1,071,120 642,922 353,194 
Oats— 
BO6D. OBT,408 ciccce sevece . evvecoe 
1948 733,303 410,644 171,479 1,188,320 
1947 892,282 532,895 * 257,099 964,340 
1946 976,631 671,372 274,862 1,147,713 
1945. 742,633 426,438 209,400 1,277,410 
1944 704,811 415,576 185,293 950,861 
1943. 887,57 504,869 235,060 930,126 
1942 761,42 432,020 192,398 1,132,933 
1941 795,448 471,145 220,048 952,329 
1940. 693,865 345,664 143,488 1,026,452 
1939. 695,695 408,543 184,877 762,506 
1938 698,431 421,840 196,065 854,323 





St. Louis Merchants Exchange 


President, Eldred A. Cayce; first vice 
president, L. C. Chase; second vice presi- 


dent, H. H. Vogel; Secretary-treasurer, W. J. . 


Krings; assistant secretary-treasurer, J. B. 
Fowler. Directors: E. C. Burckhardt, D. W. 
Kleitsch, J. R. Mulroy, H. E. Halliday, N. P. 
Nelson and A. W. Sax. 





Omaha Grain Exchange 


President, B. O. Holmquist; first vice 
president, C. E. Belman; second vice presi- 
dent, H. B. Waller; treasurer, R. M. Scou- 
lar; secretary, F. P. Manchester. 





Kansas City Board of Trade 


President, Edmund Marshall; first vice 
president, G. F. Hilts; second vice president, 
F. J. FitzPatrick; executive vice president, 
W. R. Scott; treasurer, E. M. Summers; 
assistant treasurer, Warren E. Root; assis- 
tant secretary, C. W. Pershing; transporta- 
tion assistant, E. L. Peterson; scale inspec- 
tor, L. P. North. 





Baltimore Ch. of Commerce 


President, C. Francis Roth; vice president, 
Cc. Emmerich Mears; secretary-treasurer, 
Howard G. Disney; assistant secretary, Earl 
F. Myers. Executive committee: Philip C. 
Mcintyre, chairman; Charlies F. Thomas, 
vice chairman; J. George Oehri, Egil Steen 
and Thomas G. Hope. 





Seattle Grain Exchange 











President, Gordon T. Shaw; secretary, A. 
W. Anderson; manager, Sam Ursic. 
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U.S. Wheat Grades and Types 


Note: Wheat inspections by grades 
and by crop years, ending June 30. 
Source: USDA 


No. 1 
No. 2 
SS Tere 8 7 13 12 8 12 
All others ..... 5 4 6 11 5 7 


100 100 100 
Note: Wheat inspections by type and 
by crop years, ending June 30. 


1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 
Hard red spring 16 19 2 30 45 26 
3 


oseeheose 23 25 30 27 «24 34 


Durum 3 5 
Hard red winter 66 61 55 52 41 56 
Soft red winter 7 6 7 6 2 4 
WED. csvvcece 6 8 8 7 7 7 
Mixed wheat .. 2 3 2 2 2 2 
/ 100 100 100 100 100 100 





U.S. Dockage in Wheat 


Note: Supervisors’ samples. 1947 
crop. Source: USDA 
Hard red 
% of spring Durum Red durum 
dockage cars % cars % cars %o 
0 2,653 16.9 393 13.5 10 5.7 
1 5,480 35.0 1,006 34.7 42 23.9 
2 3,031 19.4 646 22.3 42 23.9 
3 1,791 11.4 441 15.2 29 16.5 
4 1,176 7.6 246 8.5 24 13.6 
5 662 4.2 119 4.1 15 8.5 
6 404 2.6 31 1.1 3 1.7 
7 210 1.3 10 3 4 2.3 
8 119 8 7 2 3 1.7 
61 4 1 as 2 1.1 
10 31 2 1 ‘ 1 6 
11 13 | 1 ° és ° 
12 8 me ee ‘ es 
13 5 ‘% $4 oe 
14 3 . oe 
16 1 oe 
17 2 a 
19 1 ne 
22 2 1 
28 1 an 
34 2 oe 
38 1 be 
52 1 o* 
Total 15,658 -. 2,902 176 
Hard red Soft red 
% of winter winter White 
dockage cars & cars % cars % 
0 25,512 79.0 4,175: 86.5 4,338 79.0 
1 5,277 16.3 462 9.6 928 16.9 
2 862 2.7 121 2.5 1700s 3.1 
3 355 1.1 29 6 38 +7 
4 118 4 18 4 9 2 
5 70 2 9 2 5 | 
6 29 m | 5 1 es Si 
7 22 1 ee 1 
8 13 es 2 2 
9 11 2 oe 
10 3 1 os 
11 4 ve 
12 és 1 ‘ 
13 o> : 
14 es > 
15 1 . 
16 3 é 
17 2 » 
18 ee : 
19 1 ‘ 
22 1 ° 
24 1 A 
32 1 . 
46 i . 
Total 32,287 4,825 5,491 





Chicago Board of Trade 


The Chicago Board of Trade was organ- 
ized March 13, 1848. The first quarters were 
in a small room over a flour store on South 
Water Street. The first president of the 
organization was Thomas Dyer. There were 
82 members. 

In 1849 the Illinois legislature passed a 
law for the establishment of boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce. In 1848 the 
Chicago Board of Trade was incorporated. 
Various quarters were utilized until April 
29, 1885, when another Board of Trade 
Building was completed at a cost of $1,750,- 
000, the trading room being one of the 
largest in the United States. Eventually, 
the board outgrew these quarters, and a 
new building was erected on the same site 
at a cost of about $20,000,000. It was oc- 
cupied June 9. 1930. 

Richard F. Uhimann is president; Carl E. 
Bostrom, first vice president; Sylvester J. 
Meyers, second vice president, and J. O. 
McClintock, executive vice president. 





Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


President, A. M. Hartwell; first vice pres- 
ident, J. A. Bolton; second vice president, 
R. C. Woodworth; executive vice president 
and secretary, E. C. Hillweg; assistant sec- 
retary, George Wilkens; treasurer, George 
H. Stromme. Board of directors: senior di- 
rector, A. G. Hessburg, F. H. Higgins, Ben 
C. MeCabe, A. M. Howard, Percy B. Hicks, 
J. F. Mullin, R. G. Cargill, H. I. McMillan, 
G. W. P. Heffelfinger and Philip 8. Duff. 





Buffalo Corn Exchange 


President, Wayland P. Frost; vice presi- 
dent, Gerald W. DuRant; treasurer, Otto E. 
Auerbach; executive secretary and traffic 
commissioner, Lester J. Dorr; assistant 
treasurer, Richard J. Murray. 
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FACTS, FIGURES FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES | 











United Kingdom Controls and Regulations 


Purchasing and Importation—Private pur- 
chasing and importation, suspended at the 
beginning of the war, is still forbidden ea- 
cept under license. In practice this means 
that the Ministry of Food is the sole buyer 
and importer of all grain, flour and feed- 
ingstuffs. Purchases of grain and flour are 
made by the Ministry through the media 
of trade channels, i.e., shippers’ representa- 
tives and importers in the U.K., except in 
the case of Australia where there is direct 
government purchasing through the Min- 
istry of Food and Australian Wheat Board. 

Imported Flour—The separate distribu- 
tion of imported flour to bakers and other 
consumers which ceased in 1942-3 with the 
introducton of British milled 85% extrac- 
tion flour has not been resumed except for 
a short period in 1946 when the rate of 
extraction of home milled flour was re- 
duced to 80%. Some releases of imported 
flour are permitted under license for special 
purposes such as certain types of biscuit 
manufacture, ships’ stores, export,. etc. 
Otherwise all supplies of imported flour go 
to the British millers for mixing in with 
home milled 85% (national) flour. The rate 
of admixture is varied from time to time 
according to availabilty, the present rate 
in England and Wales being 10% and 15% 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

National Flour—This is milled from an 
all wheat grist, the rate of extraction being 
calculated on “dirty” wheat intake. The 
wheats constituting the grist vary accord- 
ing to availability but following the war- 
time and postwar policy of increased pro- 
duction of native wheat, the percentage of 
home grown wheat is high, ranging this 
year from 40% during the first few months 
following the harvest and decreasing as the 
season advances, Flour used for bread mak- 
ing must contain the maximum amount of 
germ which the mill plant can incorporate. 
“mM” Flour which is national flour without 
germ can be supplied for flour confection- 
ery, biscuit and household use, etc. All na- 
tional flour has added to it 14 Ib. of “creta 
preparata” (calcium carbonate) a sack of 
280 Ib. This addition is to make good the 
natural calcium which is rendered inef- 
fective by the phytic acid in long extraction 
flour. 

Price of Flour—All flour for human con- 
sumption is heavily subsidized and sells in 
bulk to bakers, packers, manufacturers, etc., 
at the fixed price of $8.06 for 280 Ib. de- 
livered in. This price is for fiour packed in 
returnable bags of 140 lb. the bags being 
charged at $1.01 each. The price is also 
subject to discounts for prompt payment 


equivalent to 7¢ in $4.03 for payment in 7 
days, 5¢ for payment in 14 days, 3¢ for 
payment in 21 days, net in 28 days. Im- 
ported flour delivered under license for hu- 
man consumption is sold at the same basic 
price but is packed in non-returnable bags 
which are charged at 13¢ each for jute 
bags and 30¢ each for cotton bags. The 
baker receives a further subsidy in the 
form of a rebate on flour used for bread. 
This rebate is $1.43 in England and Wales 
and $1.68 in Scotland on each sack of 280 
lb. The biscuit manufacturer has to pay 
a levy of $9.07 for 280 Ib. on all flour used 
for manufacture of biscuits for home con- 
sumption. Flour for ships stores, export, 
dog biscuit manufacture, industrial uses, 
and other special licensed purposes is 
charged at a price approximating to the 
replacement value but a slight element of 
subsidy may also figure in this price as 
it has not been increased recently although 
the price of wheat has risen. The present 
price for these uses is $16.82 for 280 Ib. 
ex-warehouse less the usual flour discounts 
plus 13¢ a bag for non returnable jute 
bags of 140 Ib. and 30¢ for non returnable 
cotton bags of 140 Ib. 

Method of Flour Distribution—Distribu- 
tion is made to bakers and other consum- 
ers by millers, importers and factors. As 
the separate distribution of imported flour 
is not allowed, supplies of national flour for 
distribution by importers are arranged by 
small ‘Allocating Committees” in the seven 
main ports of London, Liverpool, Hull, Bris- 
tol, Glasgow, Leith and Belfast, comprising 
one representative of the importers and one 
representative of the home millers. Supplies 
of imported flour to the mills for mixing 
in are made by the Port Area Grain Com- 
mittee for each of the seven ports. 


Method of Remuneration to Millers and 
Importers—British millers, grain and flour 
importers are remunerated on a “global’’ 
basis, each of the trades setting up small 
committees or associations to distribute the 
sums received from the Ministry of Food 
to the individual mills and traders. In the 
case of the millers it is the Millers’ Mutual 
Pool, Ltd.; in the case of the grain trade, 
the Grain Trade Remuneration Committee 
appointed by the Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations, Ltd.; in the case of flour im- 
porters, the Flour Importers’ (Distribution 
and Control) Association, Ltd. Flour factors 
(jobbers) are remunerated by a commission 
of 25¢ per sack of 280 lb. of flour distrib- 
uted up to the limit of their average pre- 
war trade for the three years ending June 
30, 1939. 





United Kingdom Exports 


Note: Grain and flour in tons. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller. 


1938 1947 1948 

Grain (other than 
grain for sowing) 1938 1947 1948 
BBEOG © cece ccsccccs 60 26,111 35,982 
344 


All other descriptions 9,990 883 
Wheat meal and ° 


9,756 *9,671 
3,846 14,044 
6,896 24,886 








130,282 47,492 84,927 
*Including semolina. 


Grain and flour to: 


Eee 11,777 26,598 38,494 
Channel Islands ... 12,579 11,647 ‘12,650 
British Malaya ..... 213 1,347 2,003 
Other British 

countries ........ 39,437 2,140 4,579 
Germany ..........-. 447 576 454 
Other foreign 

countries ......... 65,828 5,182 26,746 





130,282 47,492 84,927 
Feedstuffs for 
animals to— 
British countries ... 1,170 458 700 
Foreign countries ... 2,568 95 392 





3,738 553 1,092 





United Kingdom Wheat Acreage 


Note: Total area under grain crops in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1943 and 1944 was greater 
than at any time since agricultural sta- 
tistics were tabled. The maximum wartime 
acreage in wheat was the highest since 
1874, im barley since 1901, in oats since 
1919. The maximum wheat acreage was 
reached in the crisis year of 1943, viz: 
3,461,000 acres (000’s omitted). Source: The 
Northwestern Miller. 





Yields per 

Area Crops acre 

acres bu. bu. 

2,279 85,160 37.3 

2,163 62,179 28.8 

2,066 68,696 33.3 

2,356 $1,950 34.8 

3,230 118,160 36.6 

3,461 129,680 37.4 

2,516 96,480 38.3 

2,265 75,840 33.6 

Average 

1934-1938..... 1,861 64,160 34.6 


United Kingdom Wheat Price 


Note: By quarter of 480 Ib. and per 
bushel of 60 Ib. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 


Perqr Per bu Perqr Per bu 


f «8 zs Oe 
1948. 410 0 $2.70 1929. 2 2-6 1.27% 
1947. 311 9 2.15% 1928. 2 3 2 1.29% 
1946. 3 3 3 1.90 1927. 2 9 4 1.48 
1945. 3 1 3 1.85 1926. 213 3 1.60 
1944. 3 4 3 1.92% 1925. 212 4 1.57 
1943. 310 0 2.10 1924. 2 9 5& 1.43% 
1942. 3 8 3 2.04% 1923. 2 2 4 $1.27 
1941. 3 210 1.88% 1922. 2 7 9 1.43% 
1940. 2 3 4 1.30 1921. 31111 2.15% 
1939. 1 1 8 0.65 1920. 4 0 9 2.42% 
1938. 1 9 8 0.87% 1919. 31211 2.18% 
1937. 2 0 2 1.20% 1918. 312 9 2.18% 
1936. 111 1 0.93% 1917. 816 8 2.30 
1935. 1 2 6 0.67% 1916. 218 3 1.74% 
1934. 1 0 8 0.62 1915. 213 0 1.59 
1933. 1 211 0.68% 1914. 115 1 1.05% 
1932. 1 & 4 0.76 1913. 111 8 0.95 
1931. 1 4 6 0.73% 1912. 114 9 1.03% 
1930. 114 4 1.08 1911. 111 9 0.95% 





United Kingdom Imports 


Note: Wheat and flour, by crop 
years, ending Aug. 31, 000’s omitted. 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 





Total as 

Wheat, bu. Flour, bbl. wheat, bu. 

1948...... 149,432 9,061 190,207 
a PPeEE 163,776 8,621 192,570 
1946...... 126,672 7,214 169,135 
1945...... 132,637 6,204 160,455 
1944...... 106,728 9,047 146,439 
see 8,201 158,272 

4,266 149,368 

8,090 238,241 

, \. 6,598 244,607 
1939...... 198,016 4,190 216,871 
1938...... 189,702 4,387 209,443 
1937...... 186,536 4,709 207,726 
1936...... 191,496 5,062 214,276 
1935..... 186,920 4,659 207,886 
1934...... 199,640 6,131 227,230 
1933...... 202,504 5,242 26,093 
1932...... 224,672 6,698 260,313 
ar 214,520 6,378 243,221 
1980...... 187,070 53! 216,456 
.. , ree 194,774 4,968 217,132 
1928...... 196,048 5,668 221,554 
BOBTs 260s 199,402 6,445 228.404 
1926...... 187,418 6,722 213.168 
1925...... 194,448 6,235 222,607 
1924...... 207,678 5,734 233,481 


Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 
the Irish Free State have been omitted. 


Flour Package Laws for Foreign Countries 


British West Africa (Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone and Gambia)—There are no 
specific regulations governing the packag- 
ing of imported flour or cereals. According 
to the latest issue of the official Gold 
Coast Handbook (1937), flour is usually im- 
ported into that Colony and Protectorate in 
bags varying from 14 to 98 Ib. A certain 
amount of flour in small tins of 3, 4 or 7 
lb. weight each is imported largely for the 
European trade. Packaging customs are 
likely to be more or less uniform through 
the four territories comprising British: West 
Africa, consequently it is believed the 
above data on the Gold Coast applies 
equally to Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Gam- 
bia. Good packing is essential to protect 
contents against tropical climatic condi- 
tions, pilferage and very rough handling. 
Outside packing should be strong and all 
goods which may be affected by water 
should be protected by tin-lined cases or 
water-proof packing. 

Canada—Imports very little flour. It is 
all border trade, and no standard package 
is used. 

China—Shipments should be made in 
49-lb. cloth bags. 

Costa Rica—There are no regulations re- 
garding size or kind of bag or other con- 
tainer in the packaging of flour. 

Cuba—There are no regulations. govern- 
ing the packaging of flour. However, wheat 
flour is customarily imported into Cuba in 
200-lb. bags. 

Ecuador—Most popular type of container 
used is the 100-lb. jute bag with cotton 
liner. Also popular is the 560-lb. bag with 
cotton liner. There is no special require- 
ment regarding size of bag or fabric. All 
flour shipped to Ecuador must be accom- 
panied by a certificate of analysis by the 
competent authority of the place of origin, 
which has been authenticated by the 
Ecuadoran Consul at the port of embark- 
ation, without prejudice to the right of 
the customs authorities to verify, when 
they see fit, the correctness of the analysis. 
According to regulations every container 
shipped to Ecuador must show its gross 
weight. It must be shown in indelible and 
easily legible numbers at least six centi- 
meters long. Wheat flour shipped under 
tariff No. 87 must in addition show the 
net weight in the same type of print. If 
this is not done a 50% surcharge is as- 
sessed. 

Egypt—Misbranded products imported for 


sale aré prohibited. An indication of the 
country of origin or place of manufacture 
must be shown. Blended flour (farine mil- 
angie) must be labeled “farine milangie”’ 
written in Arabic characters at least 3 
em. in height on the container or on a label 
glued on or hermetically attached to the 
package. 

French West Indies—Sale of wheat flour 
is under government control and all pur- 
chases abroad are made in bulk. No retail 
sales are allowed, flour being distributed 
to bakeries only. ECA authorities state that 
wheat flour shipped to the French West 
Indies is put up in either 100-lb. net new 
10% oz. jute bags or in 100-lb. new 36 in., 
2.35 yd. osnaburg bags. 

Gibraltar and Malta—There are no official ° 
regulations governing the packaging of im- 
ported flour or cereal products. No informa- 
tion is available on the customary weights 
of imported packages. The usual export 
packing is required for shipment. 

Guatemala—Packaging requirements in 
the Sanitary Code do not specify size or 
kind of bags or other containers in which 
flour may be imported. The code states “In 
the manufacture, packing and preservation 
of foods, beverages and similar products, 
the use of receptacles is prohibited which 
have been painted, varnished, tinned or 
glazed with poisonous or injurious sub- 
stances which may alter the foods, bever- 
ages and similar products.’’ Customary ex- 
port packing is suggested for goods shipped 
by way of the Atlantic port of Puerto Bar- 
rios, which has excellent wharf facilities. 
However, for goods shipped by way of San 
Jose or Champerico, packing should be 
strong enough to withstand rough handling 
because goods are lightered from ships in 
an open roadstead. Customs duties with a 
few exceptions are based on weight, and 
to avoid payment of excess customs duties, 
it is important that care should be taken 
in following packing instructions given the 
exporter by the importer. 

Hong Kong—Bags most frequently used 
are 49-lb. cloth bags. Since relative hu- 
midity frequently reaches 98%, cereals 
should be packed so as to afford maximum 
protection against moisture. 

Iraq—There are no specific requirements 
for indicating country of origin on imported 
goods but this is highly desirable and there 
are no special labeling or marking require- 
ments. Normally the marks should show 
the initials of the importer and the city 
to which it is destined. Packing should 
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be particularly strong because of the rough 
handling of merchandise at the Port of 
Basra. 

Italy—No regulations govern the size of 
packages which may be offered for sale. 
Marking packages to show weight or origin 
is not necessary. No certificates of analysis 
or quality are required. 


Japan—aAccording to the Department of 
the Army now supplying flour sent to Ja- 
pan, all shipments are made by its Quar- 
termaster Corps, packed in approximately 
9 to 100-Ib. cloth bags. . 

Netherland Indies—The 49-lb. sack is cus- 
tomary; larger sacks are not generally ac- 
ceptable; cotton sacks preferred. Weight 
of cotton sacks is regulated; 50 and 68 
kilo sacks also used. 


Portugal—Type of container in most de- 
mand is the bag; size being controlled by 
rationing in force at the time. There are 
no special requirements for marking pack- 
ages to show gross net weight of the flour 
or the country of origin. 

Saudi Arabia—Packing should be heavy 
enough to withstand the roughest handling 
and to baffle the most skillful and in- 
genious pilferage to which shipments are 
exposed both in transit and upon arrival. 
Although some imports are subject to du- 
ties levied on gross weight, considerations 
of safety are more important than savings 
in duty and shipping charges. Goods must 
pass through the excessive heat and damp- 
ness of the Red Sea and other tropical 
waters and as a result, packages are sub- 
ject to considerable sweating in the holds 
of vessels and to exposure to sun and rain 
on the wharves. Waterproofing is strongly 
recommended. No special labeling or mark- 
ing is required. 


Spain—Type of container in most demand 
for flour is the jute sack, made of fibers 
from corchorus olitarius or corchorous 
capsularis, technically known as 68,118," 
with a capacity of 100 kilos. 


Union of South Africa—Filour and meal 
of all kinds and semolina must be sold by 
net weight.in the following authorized 
amounts: any multiple of 4 oz. up to and 
including 6 Ib., then multiples of 1 Ib. up 
to and including 15 Ib., and thereafter 25, 
50, 100 lb. and in the case of flour, wheat- 
en meal and rye meal, 200 Ib. 


Venezuela — Packaging requirements do 
not specify size or kind of bag or contain- 
er; however, foods intended for human 
consumption may not be packaged in pa- 
per, cardboard, cloth or other materials 
which are colored with artificial colorings, 
nor in newspapers or other paper which is 
not adequate. Nevertheless such materials 
may be authorized for use as secondary 
wrappings or when they are of such nature 
that the coloring of the inscription on the 
exterior surface cannot medify or render 
injurious the foodstuffs contained in the 
opinion of the health authorities. Prepared 


flours which are sold in closed or sealed 
containers, must be labeled, prior to sale, 
to show the net metric weight of contents, 
superimposed on the non-metric marking 
which the original imported package may 
have carried. 





United Kingdom Flour Exports 


Note: In tons, 000’s omitted. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller 


1939 ...06% 80.0 C!s 117.6 
1938 ...... 106.3 1936 ...... 129.7 
ROBT on cense 78.0 


The principal markets for flour export 
were certain Scandinavian countries and 
those colonial and foreign territories in 
which European consumers of flour were too 
small numerically to warrant the establish- 
ment of a home milling industry. These 
territories included British West Indies, 
Gibraltar, Canaries and Madeira. 





United Kingdom Flour Output 


Note: Excluding admixture of import- 
ed flour, in tons, 000’s omitted. Source: 
The Northwestern Miller 


1948....005505 4,565 1941... ce cseee 4,600 
BOET oct cndewes 4,435 | eer 4,391 
UDEG. 2. ca ceee 4,416 1939.......... 3,939 
1945....... 4,524 1938.......... 3,935 
ee 4,470 | See 3,829 
1943. .......4- 4,527 BOSS. cnc ccece 3,941 
1942. ......045 4,394 BOSS. kc scccces 3,899 





United Kingdom Grain Imports 


Note: In bushels (000’s omitted). 
Source: The Northwestern Miller. 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1948... 149,432 39,789 14,440 29,133 
1947... 153,776 13.431 11,670 2,573 
1946... 126,672 6,188 4,960 6,648 
1945... 132,537 20,422 7,312 4,888 
1944... 105,728 4,682 wake eden 
1943... 121,368 2,614 cee a sail 
1942... 130,176 5,314 : ep 
1941... 201,336 27,111 7 2,986 
1940... 214,816 $3,751 5,720 21,325 
1939... 198,016 93,749 5,140 32,058 
1938... 189,702 115,162 6,513 46,375 
1937... 186,536 149,040 5,897 40,376 
1936... 191,496 136,020 9,720 43,998 
1935... 186,920 117,549 10,719 29,456 
1934... 199,640 112,700 15,606 41,472 


Subsequent to April 1, 1923, statistics for 
the Irish Free State have been omitted. 


Bleaching Regulations 


Australia—Each state of the Common- 
wealth enacts its own food laws and reg- 
ulations, resulting in variations with re- 
gard to flour bleaching; e.g., South Aus- 
tralia does not permit chemical bleaching 
of flour, but New South Wales permits 
bleaching by the electric process only. 

Belgium—Bleaching is entirely prohibited 
by a royal decree of June 15, 1928. 

Brazil—Bleaching of flours is not per- 
mitted under the law but most imported 
flours have been bleached to some extent. 
Flours milled in Brazil are not bleached. 

ia— Bleaching is permissible if 
wholesome agents are used. 

Canada—Bleaching is permitted. Non-in- 
jurious ingredients may be added for modi- 
fying the color or baking qualities; pro- 
vided that, in the case of the addition 
of non-injurious ingredients, there must 
be stated clearly and conspicuously upon 
the labels of all packages containing flour 
so modified the statement “This flour con- 
tains improvers.” 

Colombia — Bleaching is permitted; 
regulations control the process. 

Costa Rica—There are no regulations re- 
garding the bleaching of flour, except that 
flours which circulate in commerce must 
not be bleached by harmful methods. 

Cuba—Bleached flour may be imported 
into Cuba without restriction. The Cuban 
Sanitary Regulations provide that “Ordi- 
nary bread destined for public sale must 
be made from wheat flour recently made 
without any added material or signs of 
deterioration and without having been sub- 
mitted to any process of bleaching for the 
purpose of disguising the time of milling.” 
Efforts have been made to have the gov- 
ernment interpret this regulation as a pro- 
hibition against the use of bleached flour. 
However, the government has refused to 
accept this interpretation and states that 
bleaching is only prohibited when it is 
done for the purpose of hiding the date of 
milling and for making old, deteriorated 
flour appear of good quality. 

Denmark—Flour containing persulphate is 
prohibited. 

Ecuador—There are no regulations either 
prohibiting or permitting the importation 
or use of bleached flour. 

France — Legislation does not mention 
specifically that bleaching of flour is for- 
bidden. It is considered that the legisla- 
tion forbidding the use of chemical prod- 
ucts in flour effectively established such 
prohibition. 


no 
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in Foreign Countries 


French West Indies—While French leg- 
islation does not mention specifically that 
bleaching of flour is forbidden, it is con- 
sidered that the legislation forbidding the 
use of chemical products in flour effectively 
establishes such prohibition. 

Greece—Preparations based on the salts 
of sulphate and supersulphate of ammonia 
or of lime, as well as other chemicals, 
used for bleaching flour, are prohibited. 

Guatemala—The Sanitary Code does not 
specifically mention the. use of bleaching 
materials in flour. However, it states that 
the “Adulteration of the natural proper- 
ties of foods, beverages and similar products 
is prohibited, as is also coloration with 
poisonous or harmful products, whether 
their toxic or harmful effect is direct or 
indirect.” 

Italy—Bleaching of flour is allowed; no 
specific regulations as to permitted agents 
Sr amounts. 

Netherlands—Bleaching of flour is per- 
mitted provided the bleached product does 
not contain any harmful ingredient. How- 
ever, there may be present in 100 milo- 
grams of wheat flour 20 grams of a mix- 
ture. consisting of 3.5 grams of benzoyl 
peroxide and 16.5 grams of calcium phos- 
phate. Other agents allowed are: 2 grams 
of orthoand metatoluye peroxide, mixed 
with 25 grams of wheat grits or with 
12 grams of calcium phosphate; 25 grams 
of a mixture of equal parts of ammonium 
persulphate and calcium phosphate; and 
5 grams of ascorbic acid. 

New Zealand—Flour must not be arti- 
ficially bleached. 

Portugal—No information is available on 
bleaching flour. 

Spain—Regulations do not permit the 
bleaching of flour with any kind of whiten- 
ing substances but ‘“‘in some parts of Spain 
flour is bleached by subjecting it to rays 
of artificial light for a certain length of 
time.” 

Sweden—Bleaching flour is permitted but 
it is not done. 

Switzerland—Bleaching is prohibited. 

Union of South Africa—Extraction rate 
of 96% expected to continue through 1949. 
No white flour sold except by doctor’s 
certificate, 

Venezuela—There appear to be no regu- 
lations regarding the bleaching of flour 
except that the flour must not be bleached 
by bromates, persulphates and other oxid- 
izers that may contribute to its bread- 
making value. 





Flour Extraction Rates 


Flour extraction rates in effect in speci- 
fied importing countries in 1948, as report- 
ed by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations: 


(Pounds of flour from 100 Ib. of grain) 





Wheat Rye 
Europe— 
yee Te eee Tee Tee 90 90 
eee er er 85 ee 
Bulgaria .....cssccvccves 90 90 
Czechoslovakia ........+-+- 85 85 
Denmark ......6--s4e++605 80 98 
Pemtand -.. cc ccccscccvese 80 95 
PROMCO oc vccccvcscccseds 82 82 
CES. carccived¥egees 95 95 
| Pere eee Pk ee 85 85 
BROUMMG cn casccccccsscvcs 85 ee 
EE. Swans go 0¥.6 0 one ene 85 80 
Netherlands ...........+. 85 80 
le , POT rere 83 83 
PN. Shcuc ceddseocovtes *96 90 
POECUPOL oi ccs ccc sccceces 90 90 
BWOMEM wccccccvepscsevcs 82 98 
Switzerland .........+++:. 90 75 
United Kingdom ........ 85 ss 
South America— 
BAS cece ccccce converse 75 60 
GED bb waded cneisacdcdad 75 oe 
Asia— 
CORERM. vo cidis dee ccvescvecsré 85 ee 
South Korea ........+5+. 90 96.5 
PE diac ip o.caes cdiws.é +92 +92 
Ryukyu Islands ......... 85 oé 
Africa— 
Algeria 88 oe 
Morocco 86 ee 
Tunisia 90 oe 
Union of South Africa... 96 t80 


*80 for small proportion. 
plies. tSome at 665. 


tImported sup- 





Milling in the U.K. 


The flour miliine industry of the U. K. is 
comprised of about 400 mills, of which the 
majority are owned by one or the other of 
five important groups. namely, Ranks, Ltd., 
Spillers. Ltd., Hovis, Ltd., Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (Fingland) and the Scot- 
tish Co-operative Wholesale Society. Some 
of the large indenentent millers also operate 
two or more mills. The total milling capac- 
ity of the country ts around 100.900 tons per 
week. Several large plants, mainly at the 
ports, were destroyed as a result of enemy 
action during the war, but the lost output 
was regained by the recommissioning of 
mills which were closed down by the Millers 
Mutual Assn., as redundant before the war. 
Capacity has also been maintained by the 
use of the high extraction rate of 85% in- 
stead of the prewar 70%. Several rebuilding 
schemes are in progress, the largest being 
sponsored by Ranks Ltd., Spillers Ltd. and 
the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

The sackage capacity of the individual 
mills is always regarded as confidential and 
is never divulged to competitors or for 
publication. 





Import Regulations 


Costa Rica—Under the present adminis- 
tration of import control formal import 
permits are not required, but three cate- 
gories of priorities have been established 
for consideration in granting exchange au- 
thorizations for imports: (1) necessities; (2) 
semi-essentials; and (3) all other. Wheat 
flour falls into category 1. Import orders 
must be registered with the Exchange Con- 
trol Board when placed, and at the time 
of such registration the prospective im- 
porter must deposit in colones 20% of the 
value (including freight and other charges) 
for goods classified in first category, 40% 
for those in second and 60% for those in 
third. Shippers must await payment until 
the Exchange Control Board authorizes the 
dollar remittance by the Costa Rican im- 
porter, which at present is more than six 
months for first category goods. Letters of 
credit are limited to cover only certain 
.prime necessities, all of which are within 
the first category. 

Ecuador—aAll flour shipped to Ecuador, 
must be accompanied by a certificate of 
analysis by the competent authority of the 
Place .of origin, which has been authenti- 
cated by the Ecuadoran Consul at the port 
of embarkation, without prejudice to the 
right of the customs authorities to verify, 
when they see fit, the correctness of the 
analysis. All goods imported must be cov- 
ered by an import license. Import licenses 
are readily granted when flour is not under 
export license in the U.S. and when there 
is not an over-supply within the country. 

French West Indies—All importers are 
required to procure an import license prior 
to the placement of orders for merchandise 
abroad. 

Gibraltar and Malta—Most of the im- 
porting trade is conducted through agents 
established by American manufacturers. A 
few local firms buy for their own account. 

Union of South Africa—Permit required 


= importation of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts. 





United Kingdom Food Imports 


Note: In tons. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 


Rice, Other 

other Maize & animal 

Wheat & grains& maize feeding- 

flour pulses meal stuffs 

1948... 5,043,000 45,551 1,364,563 858,508 

1947... 5,089,000 75,835 617,858 612,068 

1946... 3,927,000 75.255 151,317 115,932 

1945... 4,307,000 $2,300 648,700 199,730 

1944... 3,923,000 113,000 164,000 97,967 

1943... 3,975,000 258.000 66,000 12,000 

1942... 3,864,000 164,000 135,000 74,000 

1941... 6,099,000 614,000 702.000 325,000 

1940... 6,331,000 1,095,000 2,192,000 1,058,000 
Av'ge— 


1934-38 5,451,000 1,524,000 3,395,000 1,719,000 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Regulations Governing Self-Rising Flour 


Belgium and Luxembourg—tThere is no 
objection to the sale of self rising flour 
which contains baking powder or other 
leavening preparations, provided the leav- 
ening agents are not considered detri- 
mental to public health. No certificates of 
analysis or quality are required. 

Brazil—There is no objection to self- 
rising flour. However, the leavening agent 
must conform to the regulations on the 
subject. The pure food law prohibits the 
importation and sale of food prepara- 
tions containing salts of aluminum, thus 
limiting the leavening agents that may be 
used in self-rising flour to the cream of 
tartar type. 

Self-rising flour is permissible 
insofar as it does not contain any harm- 
ful leavening agents. 

Canada—Self-rising flour may contain 
baking powder but must be so marked. 

Colombia—There are no restrictions on 
self-rising flour or the use of particular 
leavening agents. 

‘Costa Rica—There appear to be no re- 
strictions on self-rising ftour. 

Cuba—tThe importation of self-rising flour 
is not prohibited. The Department of Sani- 
tation has prohibited the importation of 
certain types of baking powder which con- 
tain alum, aluminum sulphate and simi- 
lar compounds. 

Ecuador—tThere is no prohibition on the 
importation of self-rising flour. There are 
no regulations on the type of leavening 
permitted except that all food products 
imported into Ecuador must not be in- 
jurious to health. Fresh yeast destined 
solely for the baking industry should be 
accompanied by an official certificate of 
purity issued at the place of origin and 
authenticated by the Ecuadoran Consul at 
the port of embarkation. 

France—Legislation does not mention 
specifically that the sale of self-rising flour 
is forbidden, but it is considered that the 
legislation forbidding the use of chemical 
products in flour effectively established 
such prohibition. 

French West Indies—Sale of self-rising 
flour is:effectively forbidden by the decree 
of April 15, 1912, which prohibits the use 
of chemical products in foodstuffs. Grocers 
are allowed to sell chemical leavening 
agents for family use in the making of 
pastry. Bakers and pastry shops are not 
allowed to use self-rising flour nor to sell 
this product. 

Greece—‘“Flour shall not be altered in 
any way nor deteriorated and shall be free 
of any adulteration to conceal its altera- 
tion or to make it appear as a flour of 
superior quality.” This provision is inter- 
preted to meaning that inclusion of baking 
powder and other leavening preparations in 
the flour is not permitted. 

Guatemala—The Sanitary Code does not 
specifically mention any type of flour or 
leavening. There has apparently been no 
restriction on the importation of yeast 
and baking powder since Nov. 18, 1931, when 
bakery regulations were amended to leave 
out the provision prohibiting “the use of 
all imported yeast and baking powder.”’ 
“Only such foods are permitted to be im- 
ported into the country of which the sale 


and consumption thereof is fully author- 
ized in the country of origin.” 

Italy—The importation or sale of wheat 
flour containing any foreign substance what- 
soever is prohibited. This provision prevents 
the importation of self-rising flour. The 
exact substances prohibited are ‘mineral 
substances, such as alum, copper sulphate, 
zinc sulphate, talc, chalk, gypsum or in 
any way adulterated with extraneous pow- 
ders.”” However, special pastry or confec- 
tionery flour and pancake flours in small 
packages are not considered as falling 
under this prohibition, the customs having 
ruled that such flours be classed for cus- 
toms purposes as “starches and flours spe- 
cially prepared, or simply put up in small 
containers or packages of any kind for 
alimentary use,” with about five times as 
high a duty as ordinary wheat flour. 

Netherlands—Self-rising flour may be im- 
ported and sold under monopoly control pro- 
vided the leavening agent is not one for- 
bidden by law. (Self-rising flour must con- 
tain not more than 10 grams of starch 
and not over 3 grams of a harmless leaven 
to 100 grams of bolted flour.) 

New Zealand—Self-rising flour is flour 
to which the ingredients of baking pow- 
der have been added. It must liberate not 
less than 1.64 parts per centum by weight 
of carbon ‘dioxide when moistened and heat- 
ed, and it must contain not more than 
1/10 of one part per centum of sulphates 
calculated as calcium sulphate. It must not 
contain any other added substance. 

Portugal—Self-rising flour must not con- 
tain any harmful leavening agents. Alum 
baking powders are not permitted. 

Spain—Self-rising flours containing bak- 
ing powder or other leavening. agents may 
be sold in Spain provided they are desig- 
nated as food preparations and contain no 
harmful substances. 

Sweden—tThere are no regujations for- 
bidding the use of self-rising flours which 
include baking powder or other leavening 
preparations, but these must be sold with 
declarations as to contents in order to 
avoid penalty. 

Switzerland—Self-rising flour must con- 
tain no combinations of ammonia (with the 
exception of carbonate of ammonia), nor 
combinations of alumium, nor substances 
which release oxygen, such as perchlorates 
and chlorates, perbromates and bromates, 
persulphates, etc., nor even sulphates, ox- 
alic acid, soap or mineral substances (argil, 
carbonate of lime, insoluble phosphates, 
infusorial earth or sand). 

Union of South Africa—Self-rising flour 
means the pure, sound, bolted product or 
finely ground wheat with the addition of 
an aerating agent. Self-rising flour is sold 
in packages of 4 oz., 8 oz:, 1 Ib., or any 
integral number of pounds. 

Venezuela—There appear to be no re- 
strictions on self-rising flour. In general, 
food products offered for sale which con- 
tain components, must so state that fact 
on the label. 

Yugoslavia—Only such leavening agents 
are permitted which are found to con- 
tain a normal power of fermentation and 
are not mixed with chalk, plaster, sac- 
charine or “other matters harmful to 
health.”’ 





United Kingdom Feed Imports 
Note: In tons. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 


1938 1947 ~1948 
Cereal by-products— 
Bran and pollard 411,692 73,664 142,855 
Sharps and 
middlings ...... 187,284 CBR vce. 
Rice bran, rice 
meal and dust 
and cargo broken 
BICD: cee cnccccss 360,291 48,575 63,158 
All other sorts ... 28,668 8 8 
Oil seed cake and 
meal (except husk 
meal) 
Cotton seed cake 
and meal ..... 268,543 14,230 21,197 
Ground nut cake 
and meal ..... 280,434 22,971 24,037 
Linseed cake and 
OE: 06.04 od Voie 53,740 181,418 277,364 
Sunflower seed cake 
and meal, etc.. 60,438 97,298 233,544 
Locust beans (includ- 
ing kibbled or 
mealed) ......... 74,033 20,754 24,191 
Meat meal (includ- 
ing whale-meat 
meal) and meat 





and bone meal .. 27,232 14,039 17,620 
Seeds, feeding ..... 41,644 34 20 
Totals ......... 1,712,999 473,572 803,994 





Flour Trade in India, Pakistan 


Flour mills in India and Pakistan have 
to mill various types of flour according to 
local customs. The proportion of ordinary 
wheat flour, as known to western countries, 
is small, the majority being made of whole- 
meal flour (atta), semolina and bran. All 
flour mills in the two countries produce 
flour of -various rates of extraction. Flour 
milled from barley or corn is normally 
not sold separately and is very largely 
used for admixture with wheat flour. Flour 
is used for making chappatis (unleavened 
bread) which are freshly baked prior to 
consumption. Wholemeal fiour is the most 
Popular for this purpose. The demand for 
bread is almost entirely confined to the 
towns. Even there, so far as the native 
Population is concerned, such bread forms 
& small part of the daily diet. Indian flour 
mills are at present working under capac- 
ity and as far as is known no new mills 
are planned or under construction. 


Flour Trade in Norway 


Normal importation of wheat flour into 
Norway in prewar days amounted to 35,000 
to 40,000 tons annually and was mainly 
limited to protein-rich flour from the 
United States and Canada, consisting of 
types which experience over a number of 
years had proved suitable to this mar- 
ket. The flour was bought from United 
States and Canadian mills by the State 
Grain Corp. (Statens Kornforretning), which 
has been the sole buyer since 1915, with 
the exception of two years, 1927-1929, when 
there was an interval of free trade. The 
import figures given above included Euro- 
pean flour up to about 10,000 tons per 
year. 

Under the present system of allocation 
Norway is bound to take certain quanti- 
ties as flour, the equivalent of which might 
have been preferred as wheat. This system 
caused a great increase for the years 1946 
and 1947, when the figures were 77,000 
tons and 100,000 tons, respectively. The 
import during 1948 amounted to approxi- 
mately 43,000 tons. 

Methods of Buying—All buying is done 
by the State Grain Corp., Oslo (Statens 
Kornforretning). When notice of allocation 
has been received, the Norwegian mill 
agents are requested to contact their mills 
for offers, on the basis of which the busi- 
ness is concluded. Payment is mostly ef- 
fected through credits opened in New York. 
All sales are made on f.a.s. basis, the buyer 
providing for ocean freight. The buyer also 
covers war and marine insurances. No spe- 
cial contract is used, years of experience 
having built up complete confidence between 
buyer and seller. Buying is mainly done 
direct from mills, only seldom from ex- 
porters, but always through Norwegian 
agents. 





The Flour Trade in Italy 


All purchases of flour are made by the 
Italian government through the Federa- 
zione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari. Occa- 
sionally private individuals may be allowed 
to import small parcels, but even so the 
government demands that such importa- 
tions be turned over to them at the offi- 
cial price. There is a large black market 
trade in white bread in Italy and consumers 
prefer this even though the price is higher. 





Danish Controls for Flour 


The Danish government controls imports 
and exports through an institution known 
as ‘“‘Varedirektoratet,” with some 1,500 
employees. The banks and money are 
controlled by Danmarks Nationalbank. No 
change in this situation is expected until 
the balance between imports and exports 


becomes normal. : 

Flour Im Banned—The import of 
flour into Denmark was stopped on the 
outbreak of World War II and has not 
been resumed. Denmark now produces 
enough bread grain to cover Danish needs 
but this necessitates the bread being made 
from soft wheat and soft rye. 

Flour Buying Methods—Previous 
to the war the flour import trade in Den- 
mark was done through flour mill agents, 
who were in constant cable communica- 
tion with their flour mill connections in the 
United States and Canada. The flour agents 
sola the flour to the various importers, who 
took up the documents. The flour was sold 
c.i.f. Danish ports and delivered in cotton 
bags of 100 kilos (220% Ibs) and 50 kilos 
(110% Ibs). Prices. were quoted per 100 
kilos. Insurance cover was against “all 
risks.”” No specific contract form was used 
but short sales contracts bore the usual 
strike clauses. Arbitration clauses also 
were included in the contract, some with 
buyer’s option of arbitration either in 
New York or London; others, for arbitra- 
tion in Copenhagen. It is hoped that 
eventually there will be a return to direct 
trading under these terms. 

our Importers’ Association—The inter- 
ests of the flour agents and the flour im- 
porters are looked after and safeguarded by 
a flour importers’ association known as 
“Foreningen af Danmarks Importorer og 
Grossisiter { Melbranchen,” whose officers 
are: president, Hubert Justesen, Brodr. Jus- 
tesen, Copenhagen; vice president, Troels 
Fode, Kompagnistraede 32, Copenhagen. 





The Flour Trade in Greece 


The total number of major mills is 56 and 
they range from 15 tons daily grinding 
capacity upwards. Under present conditions 
these mills are working at half grinding 
capacity while in normal times before the 
war they were working at 60-70% of their 
capacity. There are- no new mills under 
construction or planned. Before the war 
the port and inland mills ground 700,000 
tons a year. A further 400,000 to 500,000 
tons was ground directly by the rural 
population on small stone mills scattered 
throughout the country districts. 

The average yearly imports of wheat for 
five years before the war amounted to 
400,000 to 500,000 tons, a figure which de- 
pended on the success of the home crop 
which normally averaged 600,000 to 700,000 
tons. (Another authority gives the home 
crop average for 1935-39 at 822,000 tons.) 

Imports at present are controlled by 
the U. 8S. Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion Mission to Greece which looks after 
the requirements of the country in the light 
of availability and allocations made by the 
International Emergency Food Committee. 
For some time importers in Greece have ex- 
pressed a desire to share in the distribution 
of flour in the local market but the policy 
of the U.S. Mission, it is said, is to encour- 
age the local milling facilities, a policy 
which thus precludes the import of flour. 

Formulas are several and variable in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In the Athens 
area bread is made of 90% extraction 
wheat flour, 50 parts of which are mixed 
with 50 parts of imported flour of 70-80% 
extraction. The second formula is of 50-60% 
extraction barley flour, 30 parts of which 
are mixed with 70 parts of imported wheat 
flour. The third formula is of 70% extrac- 
tion maize (corn) flour, 25 parts of which 
are mixed with 75 parts of imported wheat 
flour. The final formula, which is used 
whenever there is not enough imported 
flour in stock, is a mixture of 85% wheat 
and 15% maize, 90% extraction with no 
imported flour admixture. 





London Flour Contract 


The full text of the Flour Contract of the 
London Flour Trade Assn. appears in pre- 
vious issues of the Almanack and may be 
consulted there by those who have occasion 
to examine its terms. Copies may be ob- 
tained upon request to The Northwestern 
Miller or any of its branch offices. The con- 
tract is not now in use, even by the British 
Ministry of Food, as a special contract has 
been devised for use in connection with the 
Canadian-U.K. Wheat Agreement. Some 
other European countries, such as Hollana, 
base their flour contracts on the London 
contract and more general reference to the 
London contract may again be required if 
and when private trade is restored. 





The Flour Trade in Malaya 


The staple food of the Malayan popula- 
tion is rice and the flour trade in the 
peninsula is of comparatively small extent 
and limited economic importance. Trade is 
in the hands of a government monopoly 
and flour is tmported from Australia. Mer- 
chants and bakers are not able to obtain 
the types and brands of flour which they 
require and are entirely dependent upon the 
issues from the government pool. 

The quality of the flour is said to be un- 
satisfactory, the main source of complaint 
being directed against the poor gluten con- 
tent. Frozen yeast is imported from Britain 
but most bakeries in Malaya use the barm 
method of fermentation. Flour is tmported 
in jute bags, the gross weight being ap- 
proximately 147 Ib. 
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U.K. Wheat Products Imports 


Note: In bbl. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 


Meal and flour 


imported from 1938 1947 *1948 
Australia ..... 1,674,548 1,156,309 1,994,046 
Canada ....... 2,087,211 7,552,434 7,269,954 
Other British 

countries ... 3,326 oe eeue 261 
ee eee 225,851 1,506,034 4,229 
Argentina 222,469 eeceas 171 
Other foreign 

countries 173,303 11 663 





4,386,708 10,214,788 9,269,314 
*Includes semolina. 





Netherlands Flour Controls 


Up to 1931 wheat and flour imports into 
Holland consisted of about 75% grain and 
25% flour. Under free trading the Nether- 
lands consumers preferred 25% imported 
flour and 75% home milled. In 1931 the 
government introduced a mixing-in law 
which reduced the possibilities for import 
flour. However, this Wheat Law of 1931 is 
no longer in force and the importation of 
flour is now only governed by the amount 
of allocations granted. At present the gov- 
ernment is the sole buyer, but it acts 
through its advisers and chief flour buy- 
ers, J. P. Meurs and Th. C. Verkley. 

Methods of Purchase—The import flour 
business is conducted through an organ- 
ization known as the “Importbloembureau” 
(Flour Import Bureau), or IBB, of which 
all the importers are members. This organ- 
ization was formed immediately after World 
War II to protect the interests of the flour 
importers and to maintain close contact 
with the government in all matters per- 
taining to the importation and distribution 
of flour, and through it the import flour 
business is conducted under the control of 
the government. The offices of the Import- 
bloembureau are at Prins Hendrikkade 20- 
21, Amsterdam. 

When tne government is in the market, 
usually at monthly periods, it asks for offers 
from members of the Importbloembureau, 
who cable out to their mill connections. 
When offers are received they are submittea 
through the Importbloembureau to the gov- 
ernment officials. with whom rests the 
final .decision. Offers are only considered 
if sealed samples are in the buyers’ posses- 
sion. For this purpose five small sealed 
samples have to be sent by airmail and 
three further sealed samples, each weigh- 
ing 3 kilos must be sent by seamail. The 
latter are required in order to enable gov- 
ernment officials to judge the baking ca- 
pacity. 

Terms of Shipment— These are on a 
cost and freight basis Rotterdam/Amster- 
dam. Payment is made in New York by the 
Chase National Bank through credits opened 
by the Netherlands government in U.S. 
currency against full set of .‘“‘on board” 
bills of lading and commercial invoices. 
Freight must be deducted from invoice and 
is paid in Holland. 

Quality—In general only hard wheat flour, 
80% extraction, with an ash content of .65 
to .70% on a 14% moisture basis, pro- 
tein about 19 to 11%, is required in jute 
bags of 50 kilos (110 1b.). Purchases are 
also sometimes made of soft flour and hard 
spring wheat flour for special purposes. 

Terms of Purchase—It has been agreed 
that all purchases be made under the terms 
and rules of the Flour Contract of the 
London Flour Trade Association (Canadi- 
an and United States of America Flour 
Contract), and that arbitration, if any, be 
in London. 

Insurance—To be covered by buyers from 
mill to port of destination, but the ex- 
porting mill has to tender every shipment 
by cablegram, stating port of shipment, 
name of steamer and quantity shipped. 

Distribution of Flour—tThis is made 
through the Importbloembureau by the im- 
porters, who received allocations of flour 
for distripution among their baker cus- 
tomers, but the allocations are not con- 
fined to specific brands. 





European Mill Capacity 


Note: The flour milling capacity of Europe 
as shown in the following table covers the 
more important mills in each country where 
figures are available. It would be impossible 
to estimate the total milling capacity of 
each country, particularly the more back- 
ward countries, because of the large number 
of very small mills, many of them with 
less than one sack (28 lb.) per hour ca- 
pacity. For certain countries no milling 
capacity figures are available. Source: The 








Northwestern Miller. Est. daily 
No. of cap., sacks 
mills (100 Ib.) 
BISISIUME. cs aviccisedcs 118 103,752 
Bulgaria ......+++. 400 56,368 
Czechoslovakia .... 837 202,888 
Denmark ......++++ . See eee 
France 658,560 
Greece .... 71,496 
Holland .......-6++ : 90 67,728 
BEE ss crecess vanes 557 96,688 
NWOPWEY 2. ccsccicces see 42,777 
Portugal ......+++. 110 72,024 
Rumania ......-++. 314 138,276 
Spain 750 34,056 
Sweden 450 veee 
U. K. (ine. Hire)... 400 475,776 
Yugoslavia .......-. 900 120,960 
Australia .......++. 200 *340 
New Zealand ...... 50 °26 
Palestine ........«+- 50 °28 
South Africa ...... 76 "115 
BVFIG .ncccccccveses 25 *15 


*Estimated total capacity in tons (2,240 
1b.) per hour. 

Figures not available for Finland, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Switzerland and U. 8. 8S. R. 
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__ | TRADE ASSOCIATIONS and Their OFFICERS 








FLOUR MILLING AND DISTRIBUTING 


* * * 
American Corn Millers Federation 


President, 8. H. Werner, Illinois Cereal 
Mills, Inc., Paris, Ill.; first vice president, 
Cc. R. Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; second vice president, R. B. Evans, 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; treas- 
urer, R. C. Huth, Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Association of Operative Millers 
President, Ralph W. Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills, Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; 
vice president, O. J. Zimmerman, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; treasurer, H. H. 
Trapp, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board 

of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Buckwheat Assn. 
President, Grover Town, Town and Sons, 
Forestville, N.Y.; secretary, P. G. Schu- 
macher, Larrowe Mills, Inc., Cohocton, N.Y. 


Buffalo Flour Club 
President, Francis E. Smith, Rosenbaum 
Bros., Buffalo; vice president, Frank Greut- 
ker, Greutker, Inc., Buffalo; secretary, F. G. 


Kreuger, 350 Berryman Drive, Snyder 21, 
N.Y. t 


Chicago Association of Flour Distributors 

President, G. A. Shields, New Century Co., 
Chicago 9, Ill.; vice president, L. E. Bow- 
man, Eagle Roller Mill Co., Chicago 6, Ill; 
secretary - treasurer, S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


The Cleveland Flour Club 
President, Elmer G. Knerr, Montana Flour 
Mills, Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, New- 
man Flour Co., Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, 
Montana Flour Mills, Cleveland, Ohio; sec- 
retary, Curt Liebert, The Henkel Flour Mills, 
463 Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Family Flour Institute, Inc. 


President, Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; vice presi- 
dent, F. H. Bateman, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, Allen 
R. Cornelius, 1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Flour Mill Accountants’ Assn. 

President, Paul German, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; first vice president, N. I. 
Peterson, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; second vice president, 
Glen H. Miller, Shellabarger Mill & Elev. 
Co., Salina, Kansas; secretary-treasurer, H. 
H. Regier, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Buhler, Kansas. 


Flour Millers Export Assn. 

President, M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; vice presi- 
dent, J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas, ‘Texas; treasurer, A. H. Krueger, 
Millers National Federation, Washington, 
D.C.; secretary, Martin F. Smith, Flour 
Millers Export Assn., National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 

President, Paul 8S. Willis; first vice presi- 
dent, Mark Upson, Procter & Gamble; sec- 
ond vice president, W. H. Vanderploeg, Kel- 
logge Co.; third vice president, Walter R. 
Barry, General Mills, Inc.; treasurer, B. E. 
Snyder, R. B. Davis Co.; secretary, Talbot 
OO, Freeman, Pepsi-Cola Co., 205 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Iowa Flour and Allied Trades Assn. 

President, A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa; first vice president, Ding 
Tompkins, E. B. Dusenbery Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; second vice president, Clyde Needham, 
G. 8. Johnson Co., Davenport, Iowa; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. F. Weaver, Procter-Gam- 
ble Co., 4045 Beaver Ave., Des Moines 10, 
Towa. 


Kansas-Missouri River Mills 

Chairman, C. C. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; treasurer, W. 
R. Duerr, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive secretary, J. 
W. Holloway, The Kansas-Missouri River 
Mills, Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


Kentucky Millers Assn. 
President, John Baughman, Baughman 
Milling Co., Stanford, Ky.; secretary, Charles 
B. Long, Climax Roller Mills, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Michigan Millers Allied Assn. 
President, R. C. Atherton, Victor Chem- 
feal Co., Chicago 4, Ill.; vice president, G. 
H. Barringer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Saginaw, 
Mich.; secretary-treasurer, Earle A. Tomes, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 827 Fisher Bivd., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Michigan State Millers Assn. 
President, Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 
ing Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; vice president, 
Milton P. Fuller, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich.; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Porter, 
Harris Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Millers National Federation 

President and chairman of the board, J. L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Oo., -Seattle, 
Wash.; vice president and Washington. rep- 
resentative, Herman Fakler, Washington 4, 
D.C.; treasurer, Hill Clark, Chicago 6, II1.; 
secretary, Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Missouri Millers Assn. 

President, Henry J. Dulle, G. H. Dulle 
Milling Co., Jefferson City, Mo.; vice presi- 
dent, O. F. Kelley, Masters-Kelley Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, A. J. 
Leber, 807 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis 


2, Mo 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
President, Walter F. Sibley, Phelps & 
Sibley Co., Cuba, N.Y.; vice president, Ray- 
mond W. Hammar, R. Hammar Mill, Rus- 


sell, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., James- 
town, N.Y 


National-American Wholesale Grocers Assn. 


Chairman of the board, Francis L. Whit- 
marsh, Francis H. Leggett & Co., New 
York, N.Y.; president, Arthur W. Lutz, 
Smart & Final Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
treasurer, J. Stanley Seeman, Seeman Bros., 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; secretary, M. L. 
Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 


National Association of Flour Distributors 
President, Earl E. Dusenbery, Earl BE. 
Dusenbery Co., Des Moines 9, Iowa; first 
vice president, Harry W. Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, Ill; 
second vice president, Julius Zimmerman, 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N.Y. 


National Association of Manufacturers 


President, Wallace F. Bennett, Bennett's, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; national vice presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Bannan, Western Gear 
Works, Seattle, Wash.; regional vice presi- 
dent, Fred Bohen, Meredith Publishing Co., 
Des -Moines, Iowa; treasurer, Kenneth R. 
Miller; secretary, Noel Sargent, 14 West 
49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


National Association of Retail Grocers 


President, C. C. Precure, Britton, Okla.; 
vice president, Gerard Klomp, Ogden, Utah; 
treasurer, V. L. Browner, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary-manager, R. M. Kiefer, 360 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 


National Food Distributors Assn. 


President, R. V. Dancey, Dancey-Nicolay 
& Dancey, Inc., Detroit, Mich., vice presi- 
dents, Thomas Cuneo, Ronco Foods Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., William E. Schwarz- 
mann, Schwarzmann Bros., Guttenberg, N.J., 
George Schaefer, George Schaefer & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer, A. A. Kirch- 
hoff, A. C. Kirchhoff & Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
secretary, E. J. Martin, National Food Dis- 
tributors Assn., 110 North Franklin, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 

President, C. L. Norris, The Creamette 
Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; vice presidents, 
A. Irving Grass, I. J. Grass Noodle Co., 
Inc., Chicago 21, Ill., ©. Frederick Mueller, 
Cc. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City 6, N.J., Al- 
bert J. Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., 
St. Louis 10, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill. 


National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 

President, Wilburn J. Simpson, Owens- 
boro Milling Co,, Owensboro, Ky.; vice 
president, Harold J. Kivlighan, White Star 
Mills, Staunton, Va.; treasurer, M. W. 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind.; secretary-vice president, Paul 
M. Marshall, 209 West Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


New England Association of Flour 
Distributors 
President, H. EB. Hart, Flour Mills of 
America, Boston, Mass.; vice president, Wil- 
lis White, International Milling Co., Boston, 
Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Harold Thurman, 
Thurman Co., 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


New England Millers and Shippers Assn. 

President, Charles R. Hopkins, BE. C. & 
W. L. Hopkins, Greenfield, N.H.; vice pres- 
ident, Charles Hedrick, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; secretary-treasurer, Dins- 
more Worthing, Chas. M. Cox Co., 177 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


New Orleans Flour Assn. 
President, Harry 8S. Redmon, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., New Orleans, La.; vice pres- 
ident, P. L. Thomson, P. L. Thomson & Co., 
New Orleans, La.; secretary-treasurer, A. J. 
Palermo, John BE. Koerner & Co., 404 Queen 
& Crescent Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


New York Association of Flour Distributors 

President, Charles C. Chinski, Chinski 
Trading Corp., New York 4; N.Y.; vice pres 
ident, Walter J. Stockman, R. F. Kilthan. 
New York 4, N.Y.; treasurer, Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, Bakers Weekly, New York 19, 





N.Y.; secretary, George W. Potts, The North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 
4, N. 


New York State Millers Assn. 

President, Howard L. Woods, Woods & 
Sprague Milling Co., Albion, N.Y.; vice pres- 
ident, Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N.Y.; treasurer, John W. Bailey, 
The Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Charles Killick, Henry Killick & Son, 
Lyons, N. 


North Pacific Millers Assn. 


President, E. O. Boyer, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal.; vice president, 
Carl Schenker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Port- 
land 4, Ore.; secretary-manager, Earl C. 
Corey, 309-310 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 


Ohio Millers State Assn. 
President, R. L. Graber, Graber Mills, 
Canton, Ohio; vice president, M. A. Elson, 
A. R. Elson Co., Magnolia, Ohio; secretary- 
treasurer, R. 8S. Willcox, 420 Arden Road, 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Millers Assn. 


President, I. BE. Larrabee, Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Kingfisher, Okla.; treasurer, 
Cc. C. Reynolds, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; secretary, Paul T. Jack- 
son, 712 Tradesmen’s National Bank Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, W. K. Harlacher, The Wheat- 
ena Corp., Highspire, Pa.; first vice presi- 
dent, J. E. Lentz, The Mauser Miil Co., 
Treichlers, Pa.; second vice president, E. J. 
Quinn, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 
Washington, D.C.; treasurer, EB. J. Eshel- 
man, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa.; executive secretary, A. G. Bucher, 1114 
W. Ross St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors 
President, Ray C. Woods, William Penn 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; vice 


president, Morris Kutner, Kutner & Son 
Flour Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; treasurer, 
Samuel Regalbuto, Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 
secretary, Edward W. Oescher, Jr., Penn- 


sylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co., 
303 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Rice*Millers Assn. 

Executive vice president, W. M. Reid, New 
Orleans 12, La.; secretary, Mrs. C. W. Wise, 
The Rice Millers Assn., 1100-1103 Queen 
& Crescent Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


St. Louis Flour & Bakery Supply 
Distributors 
President, Jules Zimmerman, Cahokia 


Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo.; vice president, 
Robert Van Dusen, Hilker & Bletsch Sup- 
ply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; treasurer, Leo 
Jaudes, Jaudes Bakery Supply Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary, G. Giessing, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, 5020 Shreve Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc. 
President, L. A. Brooks, Crosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham 1, Ala.; vice pres- 
ident, Charles N. Dannals, Jr., Atlanta 
Milling Co., Atlanta, Ga.; treasurer, Jack 
Morris, Cherokee Mills, Nashvile 2, Tenn.; 
secretary, Allen R. Cornelius, 1314 Nash- 

ville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Southern Illinois Millers Assn. 
President, Quintin A. Siemer, Siemer Mill- 
ing Co., Teutopolis, Ill.; vice president, 
Arthur H. Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill; secretary-treasurer, J. L. Grigg, 
Municipal Blidg., Sparta, Ill. 


Toledo Association of Flour Distributors 

President, Lawrence Blankenmeier, Blank- 
enmeier Flour Co., Toledo, Ohio; vice pres- 
ident, George Schaefer, Miller-Schaefer Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Floyd P. 
Graw, King Midas Flour Mills, 4226 Over- 
land Parkway, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Wheat Flour Institute 

Chairman, Jess B. Smith, Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill.; 8. T. Chase, Lexington Roller 
Mills, Inc., Lexington, Ky.; C. C. Kelly, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas; E. . Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; director, Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 


GRAIN AND FEED INDUSTRIES 


* * * 

American Association of Cereal Chemists 
President, William L. Haley, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle 4, Wash.; president- 
elect, Dr. F. C. Hildebrand, General Millis, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; treasurer, John 
S. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City 8, Mo.; secretary, Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 


American Dehydrators Assn. 
President, Ervin Burkholdel Nebraska 


Farm Products, Inc., Cozad, Neb.; first vice 
president, Neill Waldo, Waldo Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co., El Reno, Ok!a.; second vice presi 
dent, L. J. Schiller,» Hayward, Ine., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio;, secretary-treasurer, Lloyd S. 
— 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


American Dog Feed Institute 
President and executive secretary, Elliot 
Balestier, Jr., The Visking Corp., Chicago 
Ill.; vice president, A. R. Watkins, Hi-Life 


Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, J. 
Oscar Hunt, Edgar F. Hurff Co., Swedes- 
boro, N.J. 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Inc. 


Chairman of the board, Fred W. Thomas, 
McMillen Feed Mills, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind.: 
vice chairman, H. J. Buist, Allied Mills, 
Ine., Chicago, Ill.; president, Walter C. 
Berger, 53 W. Jackson’ Blvd., Chicago, II1.; 
treasurer, W. R. Anderson, Flour & Feed, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary W. E. Glennon, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Inc., 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


American Institute of Nutrition 


President, Dr. E. M. Nelson, Vitamin Di- 
vision, Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C.; vice president, C. G. 
King; treasurer, Dr. N. R. Ellis, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Md.; secretaty, Dr. J. H. 
Roe, George Washington University, School 
of Medicine, Washington 5, D.C. 


American National Live Stock Assn. 


President, Arthur A. Smith, Sterling. 
Colo.; first vice president, Loren C. Bamert, 
Ione, Cal.; second vice presidents, J. M. 
Cartwright, Phoenix, Ariz.; C. K. Malone, 
Choteau, Mont.; Jack Mansfield, Vega, Texas; 
Charles Myers, Evanston, Wyo.; Claude Ol- 
son, Ludlow, 8.D.; executive secretary, F. E. 
Mollin, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


American Seed Trade Assn. 
President, Merritt Clark, Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; vice pres- 
ident, Raymond Sawyer, Earl E. May Seed 
Co., Shenandoah, Iowa; executive secretary- 
treasurer, William Heckendorn, 30 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





American Soybean Assn. 
President, Ersel Walley, Walley Agricul- 
tural Service, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; vice presi- 
dent, John W. Evans, East Home Farm, 


Montevideo, Minn.; secretary - treasurer, 
George M. Strayer, Strayer Seed Farms, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


Association of American Feed Control 
Officials 


President, A. M. G. Soule, Chief, Division 
of Inspection, Dept. of Agriculture, Augusta, 
Maine; vice president, Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Dept. of Feed and Fertilizer, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; secretary-treas- 
urer, L. E. Bopst, State Chemist, Inspec- 
— and Regulatory Service, College Park, 


Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
President, L. 8S. Walker, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Burlington, Vt.; vice pres- 
ident, W. A. Queen, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C.; secretary- 
treasurer, H. A. Lepper, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


California Hay, Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

President, A. H. Ascherman, A. H. Asch- 
erman, Inc., San Francisco, Cal.; vice pres- 
ident, Ralph Boone, Ralph Boone Milling 
Co., San Diego, Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. 
J. Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 


Central Indiana Grain Dealers Assn. 


President, Lenard Hershaw, -Lynn Ele- 
vator, Lynn, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, R. T. 
Creekmore, Goodrich Bros. Co., Inc., Win- 
chester, Ind. 


Central Retail Feed Association, Inc. 

President, Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane 
& Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; vice presi- 
dent, Ray W. Biel, Water Street Mill, Spar- 
ta, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, B. M. Crain, 
Manitowoc County Cooperative, Francis 
Creek, Wis.; executive secretary, David K. 
Steenbergh, The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Cereal Institute, Inc. 

President, Earle J. Freeman, Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; vice president, Walter 
R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
1, Minn.; treasurer, Donald B. Douglas, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 4, Ill.; secretary, 
G. Barnard Clifford, The Cream of Wheat 
— 730 Stinson Bivd., Minneapolis 13, 

nn. 


Cincinnati Feed Club 

Chairman, Lucian A. Garner, Lawrence- 
burg Terminal Elevator, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; 
co-chairman, Svivester Fisher, Schenley Dis- 
tilleries, Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Philip J. Schaible, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg.. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. 


President, Alfred E. Owens, Simpson & 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; vice president, 
Dell Gerdom, Colorado Milling & Blevator, 
Denver, Colo.; executive seeretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, Lloyd N. Case.& Co., 325 Kittredge 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Columbus Feed Club 


Chairman, Walter Latham, Walter Lath- 
am Elevator, Amlin, Ohio; co-chairman, 
Harry Shrode, Urbana Mills, Columbus, 
Ohio; secretary-treasurer, W. S. Thompson, 
Columbus Feed Club, 87 North Fourth S8t., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Corn Industries Research Foundation 

President, George M. Moffett, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York, N.Y.; Vice 
president, A. E. Staley, Jr., A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill; executive 
secretary, Pendleton Dudley, 3 East 45th 8t., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Denver Feed and Grain Club 


President, J. E. Crowe, Bailey Brokerage 
Co.; vice president, Dell Gerdam, Colorado 
M. & BE. Co.; treasurer, Frank Baumgart- 
ner, Armour & Co., Stockyards Station; sec- 
retary, Jack Ryan, Fulton Bag Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Des Moines Feed & Grain Club 
President, Peter W. Janss, Des Moines, 
lowa; secretary, A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Distillers Feed Research Council 


President, Dr. C. 8. Boruff, Hiram Walker 
& Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill.; vice president, 
Dr. Paul Kolachov, Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky.; treasurer, Mil- 
lard Cox, Kentucky Distillers Assn., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; secretary, Howard T. Jones, Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, Inc., 1135 National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc. 

President, Scott- Gray, James H. Gray 
Milling Co., Inc., Franklinville, N.Y.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Austin W. Carpenter, East- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc., 
Sherburne, N.Y. 


Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
North Dakota 


President, R. F. Boehm, Jamestown Grain 
Co., Jamestown, N.D.; vice president, R. O. 
Everson, Wilson Grain Co., Washburn, N.D.; 
secretary-treasurer, C. H. Conaway, Farm- 
ers Grain Dealers Assn. of North Dakota, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo, N.D. 


Farmers Grain Dealers A iation of Ohio 


President, Guy H. Smith, Sugar Ridge, 
Ohio; first vice president, Don Arns, Desh- 
ler, Ohio; second vice president, Pete 
Smetzer, Castalia, Ohio; secretary, C. S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defidnce, Ohio. 





Feed Institute, Inc. 


President, Vincent Carey, Miss. Valley 
Grain & Feed Co., Muscatine, Iowa; vice 
president, Leo Williams, Williams Milling 
Co. Sac City, Iowa; managing director, 
Marvin E. Narramore, 622 Des Moines Blidg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Flax Institute of the United States 

President, H. L. Walster, Fargo, N.D.; 
vice presidents, T. L. Daniels, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. L. Bolley, Fargo, N.D.; Val Wur- 
tele, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. K. Hayes, St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. C. Arny, 8t. Paul, Minn.; 
secretary - treasurer, W. M. Gilruth, 428 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Florida Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, Wilton L. Adams, General 
Mills, Inc., Miami, Fla.; vice president, John 
E. Gray, Security Feed & Seed Co., Ocala, 
Fla.; treasurer, F. J. Davis, Ralston Purina 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; secretary, R. K. Alexan- 
der, Security Mills of Tampa, Inc., P.O. 
Box 396, Tampa, Fla. 


Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 
President, M. E. Williams, Dawson Cotton 
Oil Co., Dawson, Ga.; vice president, J. T. 
Preston, Monroe Oil & Fertilizer Co., Mon- 
roe, Ga.; secretary-treasurer, J, E. Moses, 
522-23 Grand Theater Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Georgia Feed Association, Inc. 
President, J. O. Smith, Flint River Mills, 
Bainbridge, Ga.; vice president, R. C. Av- 
rett, Alco Feed Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, James B. Crew, Edward E. 
Smith & Co., 402 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. 

President, H. H. Green, H. H. Green Mill 
& Elevator Co., Pattonsburg, Mo.; first vice 
president, Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs- 
Robinson Co., Memphis, Tenn.; second vice 
President, R. C. Booth, Piper Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; third vice 
president, R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cun- 
ningham & Co., New York, N.Y.; executive 
vice president, R. B. Bowden, Washington, 
D.C.; treasurer, J. C. Bowden, St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary, Don F. Clark, 100 Mer- 
chaats’ Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Illinois Feed Assn. 

President, Richard Meissner, Meissner 
Bros., Breese, Ill.; vice president, A. J. 
McLoughlin, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; treasurer, Oscar Hoerr, Peoria, 
Il.; secretary, Dean M. Clark, 327 So. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Illinois Grain Dealers Assn. 

President, D. D. DeForest, DeForest Feed 
& Seed Co., Galesburg, Ill; first vice pres- 
ident, Leslie Markwalder, Markwalder Grain 
Co., Cissna Park, Ill.; second vice president, 
E. E. Hamman, E. E. Hamman Grain Co., 
LeRoy, Ill.; treasurer, Thomas A. Verry, 
E. F. Verry & Sons, Armington, IIl.; sec- 
retary, E. 8. Herron, Illinois Grain Dealers 
Assn,., Gilman, Ill. 


Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn. 


President, Clarence Paulsen, Dixon Hatch- 
ery, Dixon, Ill.; first vice president, H. L. 
Eberhardt, Eberhardt Poultry Farm, West 
Liberty, Ill.; second vice president, W. H. 
Welge, Buena Vista Mill and Hatchery, 
Chester, Ill.; executive secretary, Ralph 8. 
Yohe, 188 West Randolph S8t., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Indiana Grain and Feed Dealers Assn., Inc. 


President, H. G. Hoham, Auburn, Ind.; 
vice president, D. W. Crutchfield, Yeoman, 
Ind.; treasurer, D. G. Phillips, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


International Baby Chick Assn. 


President, Noel Shaver, Shaver’s Hatch- 
ery, Inc., Crawfordsville, Ind.; vice presi- 
dent, Andrew Christie, Christie Poultry 
Farms, Inc., Kingston, N.H.; second vice 
president, J. C. Long, J. C. Long’s Hatch- 
eries, Meridian, Miss.; secretary-treasurer, 
D. D. Slade, Kentucky Hatchery, Lexington, 
Ky.; executive secretary, Don M. Turnbull, 
15 West 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


International Institute of Milling Tech- 
nology 

President, John L. Neenan, Allis-Chalm- 
ers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; first vice 
president, Henry G. Watson, Alexander 
Bros., Philadelphia 23, Pa.; second vice 
president, Eslie A. Marsh, St. Regis Paper 
Co., Oswego, N.Y.; treasurer, Russell B. 
Maas, Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
Ind.; secretary, Richard E. Miller, National 
Miller Publications, Inc., 330 8S. Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill, 





Kansas City Feed Club 

President, Martin E. Newell, Feedstuffs 
Magazine, Kansas City 6, Mo.; vice presi- 
dent, Stanley Dreyer, Dreyer Commission 
Co., Kansas City 6, Mo.; treasurer, Larry 
Schwenk, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; secretary, Vern C. Dean, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., 44 Ewing S8t., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Kansas City Hay Dealers Assn. 
President, W. J. Adams, B. F. Tyler Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City 15, Mo.; vice pres- 
ident, R. B. Huffine, Huffine Hay Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; secretary, J. C. Arnold, E. R. 
Boynton Hay Co., 700 Livestock Exchange 
Bldg., Kansas City 15, Mo. 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


President, D. A. McDonald, Iola Milling 
Co., Iola, Kansas; vice president, Howard 
D. Banta, Oberlin Milling Co., Oberlin, Kan- 
sas; secretary-treasurer, O. E. Case, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 823 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Kansas Seed Dealers Assn. 


President, Lisle S. Congdon, Sedgwick Al- 
falfa Mills Co., Sedgwick, Kansas; vice 
president, Otto A. Barteldes, Barteldes Seed 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas; executive secretary- 
treasurer, O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
President, Jess B. Smith, Kansas City, 
Kansas; treasurer, W. R. Duerr, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Kansas; man- 
ager, Jess B. Smith, 1212 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Memphis Grain & Hay Assn. 
President, J. 8S. Harpster, Quaker Oats 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; vice president, Fred 
R. Warner, Service Sales Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; executive vice president, A. A. Wil- 
liams, Cotton Exchange Bldg, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Michigan Bean Shippers Assn. 

President, E. O. Crawford, Breckenridge 
Bean & Grain Co., Breckenridge, Mich.; first 
vice president, C. H. Wendt, Brown City 
Elevator Co., Brown City, Mich.; second 
vice president, C. H. Runciman, Jr., C. H. 
Runciman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. E. Walcott, 401 Eddy 
Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. 


Midwest Barley Improvement Assn. 

President, Christ Kurth, Jr., The Kurth 
Malting Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis.; vice presi- 
dent, James Hessburg, Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., James 
Shakman, Pabst Brewing Co., Chicago 1, 
Ill.; treasurer, H. H. Ladish, Ladish Malt- 
ing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis.; director, Dr. 
John H. Parker, Midwest Barley Improve- 
ment Assn., 828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

President, Wiley Akins, Burrus Feed Mills, 
Ft. Worth, Texas; vice president, J. D. Arm- 
strong, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
Kansas; treasurer, Maurice Johnson, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, 
Harold E. Fouts, G. EB. Conkey Co., Ne- 
braska City, Neb.; executive secretary, Jack 
D. Dean, 20 W. Sth St. Bidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Assn. 
President, J. F. Mullin, Leval & Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; vice president, Carl C. 


Farrington, Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, Ron 
F. Kennedy, 1252 Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 


Minnesota Baby Chick Cooperative Assn. 
President, H. J. Roeder, Roeder’s Hatch- 
ery, New Ulm, Minn.; vice president, B. J. 
Moe, Red River Hatchery, Moorhead, Minn. ; 
secretary - treasurer, L. . Baumgartner, 
Litchfield Hatchery, Litchfield, Minn. 


Minnesota Turkey Growers Association, Inc. 

President, C. N. Thurnbeck, Forest Lake, 
Minn.; vice president, Henry Pankrantz, 
Mountain Lake, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, 
Clinton Moline, Isanti, Minn. 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn. 

President, Harry Bolte, Boone County 
Feed Co., Columbia, Mo.; vice president, 
O. M. Robison, Oral M. Robison Elev., Lath- 
rop, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, D. A. Mein- 
ershagen, Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 





Montana Feed Manufacturers and Dealers 


President, Harry Johnson, Great Falls, 
Mont.; secretary-treasurer, John D. Ross, 
Jr., Graham & Ross Mercantile Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. 


Montana Turkey Federation 

President, Ignatius D. O’Donnell, Farmer 
and Turkey Grower, Billings, Mont.; vice 
president, F. A. Bitney, Bitney’s Poultry 
Plant & Hatchery, Kalispell, Mont.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Leta Jenkinson, Poultry 
Dept., Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. 


National Dehydrators Assn. 


President, Joseph B. Pardieck, California 
Vegetable Concentrates, Inc., Huntington 
Park, Cal.; vice president, George E. Siebel, 
Central Food Products, Chicago, Ill.; sec- 
retary, Edith S. Linsley, Glenn G. Hoskins 
Co., 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


National Fertilizer Assn. 


Chairman of the Board, Ray King, Georgia 

Fertilizer Co., Valdosta, Ga.; president, 
Russell Coleman, 616 Investment Bldg., 
Washington 56, D.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
Daniel S. Murph, 616 Investment Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 





National Grain Trade Council 
Chairman, Harold E. Sanford, Continental 
Grain Co., Portland, Ore.; vice chairman, 
Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell Hoit Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; secretary, William F. Brooks, National 
Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


National Hay Assn. 

President, F. J. Brady, Atkinson, Neb.; 
first vice president, BE. A. Schuman, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; second vice president, Jean 
Ph. Toupin, Lacadie, Quebec; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


National Mineral Feeds Association, Inc. 

President, Edwin Fox, Foxbilt, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa; vice president, Claude Butch- 
er, Midwest Mineral Co., Greenwood, Ind.; 
treasurer, Howard J. Marshall, Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, Lowa; 
secretary, Peter W. Janss, 1012 Des Moines 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


National Soybean Processors Assn. 

President, R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago 4, IIl.; 
Vice president and chairman executive com- 
mittee, W. H. Eastman, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn.; treasurer, H. E. Car- 
penter, The Lexington Soy Products Co., 
Lexington, Ohio; secretary, W. L. Shella- 
barger, Shellabarger Soybean Mills, 366 Citi- 
zens Bldg., Decatur 30, Ill. 


Nebraska Dehydrators Assn. 
President, J. J. Dillard, Lexington, Neb.; 
first vice president, Don Ruppe, Lexington, 
Neb.; second vice president, Ralph Beer- 
man, Dakota City, Neb.; secretary-treasur- 
er, Howard W. Elm, Nebraska Dehydrators 
Assn., 1027 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Nebraska Grain and Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, F. R. Warden, Blue Jay Feeds 
Co., Gering, Neb.; vice president, Kermit 
Wagner, Wayne Milling Co., Schuyler, Neb.; 
secretary-treasurer, Howard W. Elm, 1027 
Trust Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 

President, Charles E. Belman, Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb.; first vice president, 
Frank Sorenson, Kellogg Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
second vice president, John Rockwell, Car- 
gill, Inc., Omaha, Neb.; third vice president, 
Paul Babue, Chadron Milling Co., Chadron, 
Neb.; treasurer, R. R. Ridge, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Neb.; field secretary, 
J. C. Swinbank, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln 1, Neb. 


Nebraska State Poultry Assn. 
President, Harold Gurske, Falls City, Neb.; 
vice president, C. M. Terry, Bassett, Neb.; 
secretary, C. W. Winkler, Box 168, Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 


North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
President, W. F. Redding, Jr., Southern 
Crown Milling Co., Asheboro, N.C.; vice 
president, W. W. G. Smart, Eagle Roller 
Mills, Shelby, N.C.; secretary, C. W. Tilson, 
Farmers Mutual. Inc., Durham, N.C. 





North East Industry Associates 
President, G. E. Durgin, Reading, Mass.; 
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first vice president, Kenneth Gleason, Mans- 
field, Mass.; second vice president, Rip 
Clark, Binghamton, N.Y.; treasurer, Rich- 
ard Allerman, Hanover, Pa.; secretary, 
Leavitt C. Parsons, Boston, Mass. 


Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 

President, John V. B. Rice, Egg & Apple 
Farms, Trumansburg, N.Y.; first vice presi- 
dent, Waldo Chick, Wells, Maine; second 
vice president, Max de Jonge, Ringoes, N.J.; 
third vice president, Walter Spearin, Salis- 
bury, Md.; treasurer, J. C. Weisel, Rose- 
mont, N. J.; secretary, Frank H. Ellis, III, 
Elverson, Pa. 


Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 
President, L. J. Carlin, Peavey Elevators, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; vice president, Truman 
Beggs, Occident Blevator Div., Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary- 
treasurer, Ron F. Kennedy, 1252 Grain Ex- 
change. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
Chairman executive committee—L. J. Car- 
lin, F. H. Peavey Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn.; 
chairman board of governors, Stanley M. 
Thiele, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn.; treasurer. Gordon Murray, 
First National Bank, Minneapolis 2, Minn.; 
executive secretary, Henry O. Putnam, 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., 408 

Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

President, R. M. Edstrom, Northrup, King 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; vice presidents, 
George C. Anderson, Fruen Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., H. B. Winchester, Mankato 
(Minn.) Mills., L. O. Hauskins, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, Don 
. ae 118 South 6th St., Minneapolis 
. nn. 


Northwest Retail Feed Association, Inc. 


President, Roy Peterson, Red Wing Feed 
& Supply Co., Red Wing, Minn.; vice presi- 
dent, Carroll Scow, Long Prairie Milling Co. 
Long Prairie, Minn.; secretary, W. D. 
Flemming, The Grain & Feed Review, 408 
South Third St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc. 


President, H. E. Brubaker, Brubaker Ele- 
vator, New Carlisle, Ohio; first vice presi- 
dent, R. H. Brown, Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio; second vice president, 
R. M. Hess, Ceres Supply Co., Massillon, 
Ohio; treasurer, Elton Kile, Fred Kile & 
Son, Plain City, Ohio; secretary, OC. V. 
Thomas, 44 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Ohio Poultry Council 
President, H. E. Frederick, Scotts Mills, 
Marysville, Ohio; vice president, Paul Gas- 
son, Versailles, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, 
D. D. Moyer, Poultry Dept., The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Crop Improvement Assn. 

President, Clarence Reeds, Oklahoma City 
8. Okla.; first vice president, C. C. Miller, 
Elk City, Okla.; second vice president, V. 
L. Hughes, Drummond, Okla.; secretary- 
treasurer, Russell Pierson, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Oklahoma Grain and Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, Homer Thomas, Continental 
Grain Co., Enid, Okla.; vice president, Dale 
H. Johnston, W. B. Johnston Grain Co., 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. Hum- 
phrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., 602-604 
First National Bank Blidg., Enid, Okla. 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
President, Walter Scott, Sr., Scott-Pal- 
itzsch Feed Mills, Portland, Ore.; vice presi- 
dent, Charles Ruth, Consolidated Feed Co., 
Cornelius, Ore.; treasurer, Dick Took, Shel- 
ton & Cook, Portland, Ore.; manager, Leon 
S. Jackson, 809 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 


Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 

President, Paul G. Ostroot, Sperry Div., 
General Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore.; vice 
president, Roscoe Cox, Pullman, Ore.; treas- 
urer, Louis Pifer, Jones-Scott Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash.; secretary, Robert O. Fletcher, 
Room 305, Denny Blidg., Second and Alder 
Sts., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., Inc. 

President, L. B. Martin, Martin Grain 
Co., Grangeville, Idaho; vice president, 
Frank M. Schreck, Waterville Union Grain 
Co., Waterville, Wash.; treasurer, R. H. 
Stephens, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Spo- 
kane 8 Wash.; secretary, Pete Stallcop, 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., 647 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane 8, Wash. 


Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, R. L. Yaeger, Kearns Grain 
and Seed Co., Amarillo, Texas; vice presi- 
dent, H. B. Lindley, Farmers Elevator Co., 
Tulia, Texas; secretary, J. 8. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Box 366, Amarillo, Texas. 


Poultry and Egg National Board 

President, Hugh E. Gordon, Gordon Hatch- 
ery, Marion, Iowa; first vice president, John 
Cc. Huttar, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; second vice president, Roscoe 
Hill, Roscoe Hill Hatchery, Lincoln, Neb.; 
treasurer, O. W. Olson, Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, L. A. 
Wilhelm, State Poultry Assn. of Indiana, 
La Fayette, Ind. 





St. Louis Milling and Grain Club 


President, R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina 
Co.; first vice president, A. G. Ehernberger, 
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Flour Mills of America; second vice presi- 
dent, J. L. Young, Norris Grain Corp.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. J. Krings, 220 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


South Dakota Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


President, W. E. Poley, Sioux Falls Milling 
Co., Sioux Falls, 8.D.; vice president, W. B. 
Unke, Bridgewater Milling Co., Bridgewater, 
8.D.; secretary, Paul Batcheller, Batch- 
eller’s, Sioux Falls, 8.D. 


Southeastern Illinois Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 


President, Edwin F. Schrader, Bridgeport, 
Ill.; vice president, Raymond Baumgart, 
Mt. Carmel, Ill.; treasurer, J. Ed. McCue, 
Equality, Ill.; secretary, H. R. Lathrope, 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind, 


Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

President, A. T. Pennington, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn,; treasurer, J. B. Ed- 
gar, Happy Mills, Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Seedmen’s Assn. 


President, P. D. Nielsen, Reuter Seed Co., 
New Orleans, La.; first vice president, W. E. 
Freeborn, H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
second vice president, F. M. Barton, Rus- 
sell-Heckle Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn.; ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer, Lane Wilson, 
1019 Boulevard, Shreveport, La. 





Southwestern Indiana Wheat Improve- 

ment Assn, 

President, Larkin Stallings, Poseyville, 
Ind.; vice president, Charles Schenk, Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; secretary, H. R. Lathrope, 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 


Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn. 


President, H. M. Stratton, Stratton Grain 
Co., Milwauke 2, Wis.; first vice president, 
F. A. Theis, Stratton-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo.; second vice president, BE. J. 
Grimes, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
secretary - treasurer, Miss E. Torgerson, 
Stratton Grain Co., 741 N. Milwaukee S8t., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
President, John W. McVay, Liberty Mills, 
San Antonio, Texas; vice president, Wiley 
H,. Culpepper, Josey-Miller Co., Beaumont, 
Texas; secretary-treasurer, Harry W. Dob- 
byn, Texas Mill & Blevator Co., Abilene, 
Texas. 


Texas Grain and Feed Dealers Assn. 

President, Otto Dinwiddie, Farmers ‘Grain 
Co., Hart, Texas; first vice president, R. 
Tullis Cofer, Arrow Mills, Houston, Texas; 
second vice president, Joe Coffee, Coffee- 
Davis Grain Co., Amarillo, Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, G. E. Blewett, Blewett Little 
Grain Co., Fair Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Washington State Feed Association, Inc. 

President, Ed. Nordquist, Nordquist Feed 
Mills, Redmond, Wash.; vice president, Neil 
Shaffer, Shaffer Bros., Kent, Wash.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Jack X. Finch, Aslin-Finch 
Co., E. 5618 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Western Grain & Feed Assn. 

President, Fred Kerber, Kerber Milling 
Co., Emmetsburg, Iowa; vice president, E. 
J. Bruntlett, Gowrie, Iowa; treasurer, Guy 
Grimes, Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Lowa; 
executive secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 
Western Grain & Feed Assn., 432 Des Moines 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





Western Grain Men's Assn. 
President, Joe Dahl, Madison, Minn.; treas- 
urer, BE. L. Stolte, Farmers Grain Co., Mari- 
etta, Minn.; secretary, C. T. Anderson, 
Sacred Heart Farmers Co-op. Blev. Co., 
Sacred Heart, Minn. 


Wheat Improvement Association of Indiana 


Chairman, Don B. Jenkins, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, Edwin A. 
Blish, 902 West Washington Ave., Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. 


Wyoming Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Assn. 

President, M. A. Miller, Wyoming Ele- 
vator & Supply Co., Worland, Wyo.; vice 
president, J. E. Oliver, Oliver Feed Store, 
Newcastle, Wyo.; secretary-treasurer, Bv- 
erett Berry, Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


BAKING INDUSTRY 


* * * 

Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 

President, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
Corp. of America, New York 1, N.Y.; vice 
president, John P. Garrow, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago 7, Ill; secretary-treas- 
urer, Claude A. Bascomb, Standard Brands, 
Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


American Bakers Assn. 


President, Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo.; first vice president, 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust Bakers, 
Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; second vice president, 
H. W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Bakery, San 
Francisco, Cal.; treasurer, M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Continental Baking Co., New York, 
N.Y.; secretary, Tom Smith, American Bak- 
e eae 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
» Ti. 


American Institute of Baking 


Chairman of the board and president, 
Louis EB. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
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Rockford, Ill.; vice chairman of the board, 
Milton Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha 8, Neb.; treasurer, Joseph A. Lee, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York 22, N.Y.; 
secretary, Franklin C. Bing, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
eago 14, Ill. 


Arkansas Bakers Assn. 

President, Charles T. Meyers, Jr., Meyers 
Bakery, Little Rock, Ark.; vice. president, 
Harry Shipley, Jr., Shipley Baking Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark.; treasurer, Chris. H. 
Ahrens, Holsum Baking Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; secretary, Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s 
Bakery, Little Rock, Ark. 


Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
President, C. R. Krause, Quality Bake 
Shop; vice president, R. H. Wuollet, Wuol- 
let’s Bakery; treasurer, C. H. Anderson, 
Christensen’s Bakery; secretary, J. M. Long, 
623 14th Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Associated Bakers of Minnesota 

President, Joseph M. Tombers, Purity 
Baking Co., St. Paul 1, Minn.; vice presi- 
dent, C. H. Anderson, Christensen’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis 13, Minn.; treasurer, Alfred J. 
Munn, The Emporium, St. Paul 1, Minn.; 
secretary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 8.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
President, Lloyd Kolby, Kolby Bakemas- 
ters, Inc.; vice president, Hugo Schuh, Dutch 
Bakery; treasurer, Adolph Neuberger, Fair- 
view Bakery; secretary, J. M. Long, 623 
14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Associated Retail Bakers of America 

President, John M. Benkert, Benkert 
Bakeries, Inc., Long Island City 3, N.Y.; 
first vice president, Albert E. Wiehn, 
Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland 8, Ohio; second 
vice president, Al Steffensen, Steffensen 
Bakery, Round Lake, IIl.; third vice presi- 
dent, Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Premier South 
Hills Bakery, Pittsburgh 10, Pa.; treasurer, 
John H. Kleczewski, Kleczewski’s Bakery, 
Chicago 30, Ill.; secretary, Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, 735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago 
13, IL 


Associated Retail Bakers of Western 
Michigan 
President, Henry Van Dyke, Betty Lou 
Bakery, Grand Rapids, Mich.; vice presi- 
dent, James Hill, Jebotz Bakery, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; treasurer, Robert Sonne- 
veldt, Buttercup’ Bakeries; corresponding 
secretary, Hugh Collister, Procter and Gam- 
ble Co. 
+ 


Atlanta Bakers Club 

President, J. K. Holt, Durdens Bakery, At- 

lanta, Ga.; vice president, Mickael Scon- 

dras, The Zakas Bakery, Atlanta, Ga.; sec- 

retary-treasurer, Byron H. Chambless, 

Standard Brands, Inc., 1630 Huber St., Sta- 
tion D, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bakers Association of the Carolinas 
President, William H. Kelley, Grocers 
Baking Co., Gastonia, N.C.; vice: president, 
N. Walter Wertz; Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C.; secreary-treasurer, A. L. 
Bechtold, Lance, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


Bakers Club of Chicago 

President, Frankie A. Trochim, The P. 
G. Baking Co., Chicago, Ill; first vice pres- 
ident, John A. Kluetsch, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; second vice president, 
George Neuman, Neuman Pastry Shops, 
Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, Peter Redler, Coun- 
try Club Bstates, Walworth, Wis.; secre- 
tary, Harold E. Burgess, Brainard & Bur- 
gess, Inc., 400 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Bakers Club, Inc., New York 

President, Charles E. Larsen, Larsen Bak- 
ing Co., Brooklyn 31, N.Y.; first vice presi- 
dent, Earl F. Weisbrod, Fleetwood Baking 
Co., Mount Vernon, N.Y.; second vice pres- 
ident, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. 
of America, New York 1, N.Y.; treasurer, 
Ernest B. Keirstead, West Hartford 7, 
Conn.; secretary, Frank A. Lyon, Bakers 
Club, Inc., Hotel Shelton, 49th & Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President, Harvey G. Woeckner, Marathon 
Corp., Pittsburgh 16, Pa.; first vice presi- 
dent, E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; second vice president, 
J. P. Byrnes, Byrnes & Kiefer Co., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, E. Wil- 
lard Moore, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 6123 
Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

President, Carl W. Steinhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.; vice pres- 
ident, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. 
of America, New York, N.Y.; secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. Parker, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 


Bakery Production Men’s Club of 
Northern Ohio 

President, Edward Ratzel, Jacob Laub 
Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio; first vice 
president, Elmer Spang, Spang Baking Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; second vice president, Rob- 
ert Hoyt, Robert BE. Hoyt Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; treasurer, Arthur Rallis, Swift & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Firmin C. Deibel, 
General Ingredients, Inc., 1505 Broadway 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Association of America 
President, C. R. McKenna, Johnson Biscuit 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; vice presidents, A. P. 





Strietmann, United Biscuit Co. of America, 
Cincinnati, ‘Ohio, Hanford Main, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., G. H. 
Coppers, National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, R. T. Stokes, 233 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
President, Ralph Harmel, Harmel’s Bak- 
ery, Buffalo, N.Y.;. vice president, Earl C. 
Faber, Faber’s Bakery; treasurer, Alfred G. 
Pfuelb, Pfuelb’s Bakery; secretary, William 
A. Steller, 845 E. Delavan Ave., Buffalo, 


Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club 

President, A. W. Fosdyke, Chicago 40, Ill; 
first vice president, Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Rum- 
sey-Perkins, Inc., -Chicago 1, Ill.; second 
vice president, P. E. Minton, Nulomoline 
Co., Chicago 1, Ill; secretary-treasurer, 
Ss. O. Werner, American Baker, 166 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Chicago Bakery Production Club 
President, C. J. Guess, O’Connell’s, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; vice president, David Rubin, 
Goldblatt Bros., Chicago, Ill.; secretary- 
treasurer, M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Connecticut Bakers Association, Inc. 

President, Leon A. McDonald, deLaurent 
Bake Shop, Bridgeport, Conn.; vice presi- 
dent, Charles R. Hoffman, The Hoffman 
Baking Co., New Britain, Conn.; treasurer, 
Roy H. Koontz, Emley’s Food Shop, New 
Haven, Conn.; secretary, Charles Barr, 584 
Campbell Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


Denver Retail Bakers Assn. 


President; Clarence Baughman, Robin 
Hood Bake Shoppe, Denver, Colo.; secretary- 
treasurer, John P. Downs, Golden Cream 
Do-Nut Co., 240 E. 20th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Detroit Bakery Production Men’s Club 


President, Cal Niskasari, Lyttles Bakery, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada; first vice president, 
Angus McDonald, Tinlls Baking Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; second vice president, Leslie Auld, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Malcolm E. Thomson, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., 9 Abington Lane, Dear- 
born, Mich. 


Georgia Bakers Council 

President, C. Vaughn Vincent, Vincent's 
Bakeries, Atlanta, Ga.: vice president, H. 
Edsel Benson, Benson’s Bakery, Athens, Ga.; 
treasurer, Robert H. Bennett, Criswell Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Forrest 
H. Holz, Holz Association Service, 161 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club 


President, Herman C. Meier, Meier’s Bak- 
ery, New Brighton, Pa.; vice president, 
Carl Sindel, Ertl Baking Co., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa.; treasurer, George Robertson, Ar- 
mour & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, W. 
L. Giltenboth, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., 1109 Washington Bivd., Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa. 


Holes-in-Bread Club 


President, Anthony A. Cervini, Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y.; vice presi- 
dent, Frank Waters, John Reber & Bros., 
New ‘York, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam C. Duncan, William C. Duncan & Co., 
Inc., 280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Illinois Bakers Association, Inc. 


President, Harvey J. Brouillette, Harvey's 
Pastry Shoppe, Champaign, Ill.; treasurer, 
Walter H. Kurth, Elite Bakery, Minier, Il.; 
secretary, Thelma E. Dallas, Illinois Bakers 
Assn., Inc., 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Independent Biscuit Manufacturers Co., Inc. 


President, E. F. Chambless, Schulze & 
Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill.; vice. presi- 
dent, R. E. Watson, Weston Biscuit Co., 
Passaic, N.J.; treasurer, W. Tilghman Scott, 
Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore 1, 
secretary, Harry D. Butler, 90 West Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


Iowa Bakers Assn. 

President, Earl Anderson, Anderson's Bak- 
ery, Sioux City, lowa; vice president, Charles 
Jones, Home Bakery, Independence, Iowa; 
treasurer, Robert Stark, Barbara’s Bake 
Shoppe, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, Clar- 
ence C. Miller, Standard Brands, Inc., Des 
Moines 4, Iowa. 


Kansas State Bakers Assn. 

President, Harvey G. Rodgers, Rodgers 
Baking Co., El Dorado, Kansas; first vice 
president, Harry Zimmerman, Zimmerman’s 
Bakery, Emporia, Kansas; second vice pres- 
ident, W. R. White, Sutorius Bakery, Sa- 
lina, Kansas; third vice president, Larry 
Felton, Anheuser-Busch Co., Kansas City, 
Kansas; treasurer, J. Chase, Butter Krust 
Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas; secretary, F. J. 
Doran, F. J. Doran Food Products, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Kentucky Master Bakers Association, Inc. 

President, Louis Wiedeman, Wiedeman’'s 
Pastry Shop, Ft. Thomas, Ky.; vice presi- 
dent, Leslie Magee, Magee’s Bakery, Mays- 
ville; treasurer, Otto Lehman, — 
Bakery, Louisville, Ky.; secretary, J. 
Fickenscher, Cookie Jar ‘Bakeries, 919 ‘Mon: 
mouth St., Newport, Ky. 
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Master Bakers Association of 

Greater Boston 

President, Albert Prehl, Clara’s Pastry 

Shop, Somerville, Mass.; vice president, 

Julius White, Whitey’s Home Bakery, Ran- 

dolph, Mass.; treasurer, Max Todd, Ideal 

Bakery, Dorchester, Mass.; recording secre- 

tary, William J. Meade, Arbeiter Hall, Am- 
ory Ave., Roxbury 19, Mass. 


Master Bakers Business Association of 
Philadelphia 

President, Richard Adelmann, Northwood 
Bakery; vice president,, Martin Baumann, 
Baumann’s Bakery; treasurer, Gustav Woehr, 
Woehr’s Bakery; secretary, William J. Stie- 
fel, II, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
430 N. Front S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, Inc. 

President, Herman Hanschka, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., New 
York 18, N.Y.; first vice president, Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp.; second vice 
president and program chairman, Charles A. 
Barnes, Bakers’ Helper; treasurer, Henry 
Voll, Bakers’ Weekly, New York, N.Y.; 
secretary, William H. Welker, Swift & Co., 
Refinery, Marsh & Import Sts., Newark 
5, N.J. 


Michigan Bakers Allied Trades Assn., Inc. 

President, L. O. Auld, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Detroit 26, Mich.; vice president, M. E. 
Thomson, Chapman & Smith Co., Dearborn, 
Mich.; secretary, C. W. Todd, Bakco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2449 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Mich. 


Michigan Bakers Association, Inc. 

President, Everett A. Wilsher, Michigan 
Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich.; first 
vice president, W. J. Desser, Grocers Cookie 
& Biscuit Co., Detroit 10, Mich.; second 
vice president, L. D. Kinney, Continental 
Baking Co., Detroit 1, Mich.; treasurer, W. 
H. Hines, Procter & Gamble, Detroit 1, 
Mich.; secretary John F. Schallert, Michi- 
gan Bakers Association, Inc., Detroit Leland 


Hotel, Room 624, 1701 Cass Ave., Detroit 
26, Mich. 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 
President, Roman Seitz, Seitz Bakery, 


Milwaukee 8, Wis.; vice president, Kenneth 
E. Gross, Bea’s Bakery, Milwaukee 6, Wis.; 
treasurer, John F. Bohren, Bohren’s Bak- 
ery, Milwaukee 6, Wis.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Nic J. Schmidt, Nic J. Schmidt Bakery, 
2243 S. Muskego Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry 
President, A. B. Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; vice president, E. T. Le 
Mire, International Milling Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, R. M. Bates, Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co., 150 26th’ Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missouri Bakers Assn. 

President, R. M. Dillon, Dillon’s Bakery, 
Sedalia, Mo.; first vice president, Harry 
Kolbohn, Kolbohn Bakery, Chillicothe, Mo.; 
second vice president, Walter Meredith, Jef- 
ferson City Baking Co., Jefferson City, Mo.; 
treasurer, Carl Muff, Muff’s Bakery, Tren- 
ton, Mo.; secretary, Fred L. Callicotte, 
Waxide Paper Co., 4410 Hunt Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Montana Bakers Assn. 
President, Gene Lissa, Ideal Bakery, Bill- 
ings, Mont.; vice president, Bill Berchy, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


National Bakers Supply House Assn. 

President, Roger E. Blum, Sol Blum & 
Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; treasurer, Gerald B. Henry, Henry & 
Henry, Inc., Buffalo 15, N.Y.; secretary, 
Allen Ziegler, West Coast Supply Co., 1654 
Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 





National Pretzel Bakers Institute 

President, Alex V. Tisdale, Penna. Butter 
Pretzel Co., Easton, Pa.; first vice presi- 
dent, Jack Steinberg, Royal Guest Foods, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Cal.; second vice presi- 
dent, A. Grippo, Grippo Cone & Pretzel 
Co., Concinnati, Ohio; secretary, Harold H. 
Moss, National Pretzel Bakers Institute, 
8617 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Nebraska Bakers Assn. 

President, Charles Ortman, Ortman Bak- 
eries, Omaha, Neb.; vice president, Forrest 
Wilke, Wilke Baking Co., Beatrice, Neb.; 
treasurer, Henry Hansen, Omaha Bakers 
Supply Co., a Neb.; secretary, T. F. 
Naughtin, Jr., F. Naughtin Co., 806 
Farnam 8t., pe, Neb. 


New England Bakers Assn. 

President, Leo W. Bayles, Drake Bakeries, 
Ine., Providence, R.I.; vice president, A. E 
Laprise, Ye Olde Towne Bake Shoppe 
Newtonville, Mass.; treasurer, Guy Maynard, 
E. M. Noel Co., Boston, Mass.; executive 
secretary, Robert E. Sullivan, New England 
Bakers. Assn., 51 Exeter St., Boston 16. 


North Carolina Bakers Council, Inc. 

President, W. H. Kelley, Grocers Baking 
Co., Gastonia, N.C.; vice president, John H. 
Fox, Fox’s Royal Bakery, Wilmington, N.C.; 
treasurer, O. C. Jones, Jones Bros. Bakery, 
Inc., Greensboro, N.C.; secretary, William 
Cc. McIntire, Jr., 805 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


Ohio Bakers Assn. 


President, A. E. bv Dayton; _vice presi- 
dent, William Bakery, 
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Toledo; treasurer, Fred Allen, Donaldson 
Baking Co., Columbus; executive secretary, 
Roy J. Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma Bakers Assn. 


President, _Harry 8. Alexander, Royal 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City; vice president, 
John Scott, Jr., Lawton; secretary-treas- 
urer, John Wallen, Maywood Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 

President, Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bak- 
ery, McKees Rocks, Pa.; vice president, 
John Hagy, Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; treasurer, C. Frank Summy, Jr., 
Wheatland Bakers, Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; 
secretary, Theo. Staab, Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., 5700 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Bakers Club 

President, Herbert C. Miller, Mrs. Smith’s 
Pie Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; first vice presi- 
dent, George Householder, Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; second vice pres- 
ident, E. E. Hanscom, Hanscom Bros. Bak- 
ery, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, 
F. M. Hawkins, Penn Sheraton Hotel, 39th 
& Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
President, Paul K. Corcoran, Holmes & 
Son, Washington, D.C.; treasurer, Anton 
Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, Md.; 
secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania 

President, John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice president, Gustav Mas- 
eizik, Gustave’s Pastry Shop, New Castle, 
Pa.; treasurer, James Kennedy, Kennedy’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa.; corresponding sec- 
retary, Frank J. Andrews, 381 Broadway 
Drive, Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


Raechect Mact 


Bakers Assn. 

President, Charles F. Mueller, Mueller’s 
Bakery; vice president, Elmer M. Bell, Bell’s 
Bakery; treasurer, Emmett V. Norton, At- 
lantic supply Co.; secretary, Jay W. Stalker, 
593 Broadway, Rochester 7, N.Y. 





Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 


President, Charles Kendall, Marx Baking 
Co., Lamar, Colo.; first vice president, E. W. 


Schr@itt, Bender’s Bakery, Denver, Colo.; 
second vice president, Lehn Engelhart, 
Engelhart Baking Co., Albuquerque, N. 


Mex.; treasurer, Fred Linsenmaier, Brolite 
Co., Denver, Colo.; secretary, T. W. Kunde, 
P.O. Box 5326, Denver, Colo. 


St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 


President, Albert Hauser, Hauser’s Bak- 
ery; first vice president, Herbert Warner, 
Warner’s Bakery; second vice president, Lee 
Kulla; treasurer, EngelJbert Knaus, Knaus’ 
Pastry Shoppe; recording secretary, John 
Sobery, Jr., 1960 Arsenal St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 


South Carolina’s Bakers Council, Inc. 

President, J. F. Barnes, American Bak- 
eries Co., Florence, 8.C.; vice president, 
Lee Nason, Colonial Baking Co., Augusta, 
Ga.; treasurer, N. O. Smith, Columbia Bak- 
ing Co., Columbia, 8.C.; executive secre- 
tary, Harlan B. Stout, 200 Woodrow S&t., 
Columbia, 8.C. 


South Dakota Bakers Assn. 
President, George E. Schmidt, Bell Bak- 
ery, Huron, 8.D.; vice president, Jacob 
Horchler, Parkston Bakery, Parkston, 8.D.; 
secretary-treasurer, Lex Quarenberg, Tri- 

State Milling Co., Rapid City, S8.D. 


Southwest Bakers Assn. 


President, Gene Craig, Meads Bakery, El 
Paso, Texas; vice president, “Spec” Krat- 
tiger, Sally Ann Bakery, Clovis, N. Mex.; 
treasurer, A. T. Hogan, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; secretary, J.R.L. Kilgore, Kilgore 
Sales Co., Box No. 127, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Southern Bakers Allied Assn. 


President, O. H. Robinson, Armour & Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; vice president, Wyatt 
T. Thompson, Dixie Wax Paper Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; secretary-treasurer, 8S. Fred 
Brown, Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Southern Bakers Association, Inc. 
President, EB. P. Cline; vice president and 
chairman of the board of governors, William 
J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; acting secretary-treasurer, E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. N,W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Texas Bakers Assn. 

President, B. A. Peel, Richter Baking 
Co., Corpus Christi, Texas; vice president, 
B. Roy Braden, Braden’s Cake Shop, Dallas, 
Texas; treasurer, Charles Newman, S&r., 
Holsum Bread Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; secre- 
tary, John C. Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas. 





Tri-State Bakers Assn. 

President and ex-officio chairman, Ben 
J. Pollman, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Meridian, 
Miss.; chairman of the board and first vice 
President, J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala.; second vice president, John 
Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, Baton Rouge, 
La.; secretary-treasurer, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 
401 Board of Trade Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
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Vermont Bakers Assn. 
President, Mrs. Edna De Lottenville, Ed- 
na’s Bakery, Brattleboro, Vt.; treasurer, 
John Sheldon, Federal Mills, Inc., Woods- 
ville, N.H.; secretary, Jack Hartman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 475, Burlington, Vt. 


Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 
President, Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen 
Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; vice presi- 
Duncan, Merchants Bakery, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.; secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
bert N. Winfree, Lynchburg Steam Bakery, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
President, Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., 
Feuchtenbeérger Bakeries, Inc., Bluefield, W. 
Va.; treasurer, Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish 
Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va.; secretary, 
Paul G. Sayre, P.O. Box 1945, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 


Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc. 

President, J. Phil Joyce, Colvin’s Baking 
Co., Janesville, Wis.; first vice president, 
Richard P. Metz, Gerhard Quality Baking 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; second vice presi- 
dent, Roman H. Seitz, Seitz Bakery, Mil- 
waukee 8, Wis.; treasurer, Grant C. Van 
Ness, Milwaukee 8, Wis.; executive secre- 
tary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 Plankinton 
Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 


Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. 


President, Richard F. Anderson, Procter 
& Gamble, Milwaukee, Wis.; vice president, 
Jack Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, Carl 
F. Meyer, 756 N. Milwaukee St., Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN CANADA 


* * * 
Agricultural Institute of Canada 

President, R. D. Sinclair, Dean, Faculty of 
Agriculture, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton; vice president, W. R. Carroll, Director, 
Canada Packers, Ltd., Toronto; secretary, 
Dr. Alfred Leahey, 1005 Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
(Canada), Inc. 

President, F. T. Woodburn, Lever Bros., 
Ltd., Toronto; vice president, J. D. Tolton, 
J. D. Tolton Co., Ltd., Toronto; treasurer, 
E. A. McGovern, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; secretary, W. E. Floody, 
The Bakers’ Journal, 21 King St. E., Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. 


Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 


President, George A. Jones, Standard 
Brands, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; vice presi- 
dent, Norman Charkow, New Century Prod- 
uce Co., Vancouver, B.C.; secretary, F. A. 
Wilson, 199 E. 8th Ave., Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. 


Canadian Exporters Assn. 

President, W. D. Jewett, Dominion Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; vice presidents, Q. J. 
Gwyn, Distillers Corp., Ltd., Montreal, J. A. 
Roberts, Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Thomas H. Weatherdon, The EB. B. Eddy 
Co., Hull; treasurer, George W. Welbourns, 
M. Wintrob & Sons, Ltd., Toronto; general 
manager and secretary, John A. Marsh, M. 
B.E., Canadian Exporters Assn., 20 Tem- 
perance St., Toronto, Canada. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
President and managing director, H. H. 
Hannam, Ottawa; first vice president, W. J. 
Parker, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Winnipeg, 
Man.; second vice president, J. A. Marion, 
Montreal; secretary-treasurer, C. G. Groff, 
111 Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada. 


Canadian Feed Manufacturers National 
Council 

President, D. McLaren, Alberta Div., 
Burns & Co., Calgary, Alta.; vice presi- 
dent, J. E. McRostie, Ontario Div.,- Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; general 
secretary, W. N. Hendrick, Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., 293 MacPherson Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Canadian National Millers Assn. 
Chairman, C. H. G. Short, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal; vice 
chairman, R. A. Henderson, Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; secretary, D. E. 
Murphy, 300 St. Sacrement St., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Canadian Seed Growers Assn. 
President, H. P. Wright, Calgary, Alta.; 
vice president, W. H. Baumbrough, Vernon, 
B.C.; secretary-treasurer, W. T. G. Wiener, 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Independent Master Bakers Association of 
Ontario 
President and secretary, Charles H. Car- 
ter, The Carter Family, Bowmanville, Ont.; 
vice president, Lionel Bonner; manager, 
Clayton Garrett, 345 Church S8t., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


National Council of the Baking 
Industry (Canada) 

Chairman, F. N. Myles, Bastern Bakeries, 
Ltd,, St. John, N.B.; vice chairman, A. Mc- 
Gavin, McGavin’s, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; 
secretary, R. P. Sparks, 140 Wellington St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Ontario Bakers Assn. 

President, T. M. Dutton, Wonder Bak- 
eries, Ltd., Toronto; first vice president, 
Walter McAdam, Jacksan’s Bakeries. Ltd., 
Hamilton; second vice president, Doug Par- 
nell, Parnell Bread & Cakes, London; treas- 
urer, William Henderson, Jr., William Hen- 
derson & Sons, Waterloo; secretary, Robert 
H. Ackert, 10 McNab St. S., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. 


Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 

President, J. D. Hawken, The Hawken 
Milling Co., Wallaceburg, Ont.; vice presi- 
dent, Malcolm McNab, Campbell & McNab, 
Douglas, Ont.; treasurer, George W. Bald- 
win, Aurora Flour and Feed Mills, Ltd., 
Aurora, Ont.; secretary, H. J. Dowsett, 
Room 206, 95 King St. .E., Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. 


Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn. 


President, W. R. Pierce, Almonte Flour 
Mills, Almonte; vice presidents, C. P. Bech- 
tel, Shirk & Snider, Ltd., Kitchener, J. H. 
Newsome, Prescott Grain Products, Pres- 
cott; treasurer, J. L. Mulligan, Maple Leaf 
Flour & Feed, Welland; secretary, M. H. 


McPhail, 69 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
President and general manager, J. E. 


Brownlee, K.C., Calgary; first vice presi- 
dent, R. C. Brown, St. James, Man.; second 
vice president, J. H. Lane, Huronville, Sask.; 
treasurer, J. B. McNair, C.A., Fort Garry, 
Man.; secretary, D. G. Miller, 276 Oak St., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. ; 


Vancouver Grain Exporters Assn. 

President, R. M. Bryan, Hall Bryan, Ltd., 
Vancouver; vice president, Jasper J. Conn, 
Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., Vancouver; treas- 
urer, F.. Oettinger, Bunge Corp., Ltd., Van- 
couver; secretary, H. W. Cameron, Van- 
couver Grain Exporters Assn., Marine Bldg., 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN THE U.K. 
1 ieee, AO. 


The word “corn” in the titles of European 
trade associations signifies that the mem- 
bers carry on business in all grains, Corn 
is used as a general term to denote all 
grains. 


Bristol Channel Flour Importers Assn. 

President, R. M. Holborow, Morton & Kir- 
kus, Bristol 1; honorary secretary, H. 8. 
Suckling, Pillman & Phillips, 7, Queen 
Square, Bristol 1, England. 


Bristol Channel & West of England Corn 
Trade Assn. 

President, A. Tidbury, The Western Coun- 
ties Agricultural Cooperative Assn., Redcliffe 
Backs, Bristol 1; vice president, Lance Wil- 
lett, Willett & Son, Bristol 1; secretary, H. 
J. Bullock, 10, Queen Square, Bristol 1, 
England. 


Glasgow Corn Trade Assn. 
Chairman, John McFadzean, Glasgow C. 2; 
vice chairman, J. N. M. Scott, Thos. Borth- 
wick (Glasgow), Ltd., Glasgow C. 2; secre- 
taries: Wilson, Stirling & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


Hull Corn Trade Association, Ltd. 
President, Leonard N. Johnson; senior vice 
president, H. W. Platts; junior vice presi- 
dent, J. R. Cumming; secretary, A. R. 
Turner, ‘“The Pacific,”” Biship Lane Staithe, 
High St., Hull, England. 





Incorporated Corn Trade Association of Leith 

President, Angus Wallace; secretary, W. 
Ferguson, 125, Constitution St., Leith, Bd- 
inburgh 6, Scotland. 


Inc. National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, Ltd. 

President, J. C. Wooler, Townrows, Ltd., 
Gainsborough; vice president, H. Maxwell 
Workman, Workman Bros., Ltd., Draycott 
Mills, Cam. Glos.; secretary, H. G. Hall, 
21, Arlington St., London, 8.W. 1, England. 


Irish Corn Trade Association, Ltd. 
President, R. Aylmer Hall; vice presi- 
dent, J. Perry Goodbody; secretary, J. 
Aimers, 32 Nassau S8t., Dublin, Wire. 


Irish Flour Millers Assn. 


President, George Shackleton, Jr., Anna 
Liffey Mills, Lucan, Co., Dublin, Hire; vice 
president, G. Maurice Goodbody, Ranks (Ire- 
land), Ltd., Limerick; E. A. Spratt, Dublin 
North City Milling Co., Ltd., Dublin, Bire; 
secretary, C. A. Mitchell, 32 Nassau S8t., 
Dublin, C. 2, Bire. 


Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Ltd. 

President, Geoffrey Bentham; vice presi- 
dent, William Hodson; secretary, F. W. G. 
Urquhart, “Wellington Buildings,”” The 
Strand, Liverpool 2, England. 


London. Cattle Food Trade Assn. 

President, Richard Bolton, Agricultural 
Food Products, Hammersmith, London, W. 
6; vice president, B. J. Dixon, J. H. Ray- 
ner & Co., Ltd., London, B.C. 3; treasurer 
(Hon.), B. Hudson Cowell, Hudson Cowell, 
London, E.C. 2; secretary, G. W. Hawkins, 
P.C.L8., $4, Leadenhall St., London, E.0O. 3, 
England. 


London Corn Trade Association, Ltd. 


President, E. W. Grimsdale; senior vice 
president, Fred H. Woods; junior vice pres- 
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ident, F. G. Short; secretary, Stanley H. 
Titford, 28, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, 
England. 


Millers Mutual Assn. 


Chairman of the board of management, 
James V. Rank, Joseph Rank, Ltd., London, 
E.C. 3; vice chairman, Sir W. Norman 
Vernon Bt., M.A., Spillers, Ltd., London 
E.C. 3; secretary, H. G. Hall, 21, Arling- 
ton St., London, S.W. 1, England. 


National Association of Corn and Agri- 
cultural Merchants, Ltd. 


President, Hubert B. Watkins, O.B.E., 
M.C., D.C.M., D.L.; vice president, F. H. W. 
Swallow; secretary, C. Geoffrey Metson, 


Cereal House, 58, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 
3, England. 


National Association of Flour Importers, Ltd. 


President, Joseph H. Pillman, Pillman & 
Phillips, London; vice president, William R. 
Law, Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland; 
secretary, H. V. Barham, College Hill 
Chambers, London, E.C. 4, England. 


National Federation of Corn Trade Assns. 


Chairman, Leslie W. Phillips, C.B.E.; 
vice chairman, H, R. Granger; secretary, 
Charles W. Stevens, Baltic Exchange Cham- 
bers, 24, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, 
England. 


Northern Ireland Provender Millers Assn. 


Chairman, William Clarke, Isaac Andrews 
& Sons, Ltd., Belfast; vice chairman, W. 
Wallace, White, Tomkins & Courage, Ltd., 
Belfast; secretary, Arthur §s. Atkinson, 
M.A.F.C.A., 18, Arthur St., Belfast, Ireland. 


Scottish Flour Trade Assn. 


President, J. Glover Carson, Robert Car- 
son & Co., Ltd., Glasgow; vice president, 
Robert Neill, Robert Neill, Ltd., Glasgow; 
secretary, R. Ralston Ness, LL.B., 115, 
Wellington St., Glasgow C. 2, Scotland. 


Biscuit Industry Council 
_Chairman, Reginald H. R. Palmer, M.C.; 
vice chairman, Wilfred Hughes; secretary, 
Sydney G. Bailey, M.B.E., 23A, Lime S8t., 
London, E.C. 3, England. 








Bread Research Institute of New 
South Wales 
Director of research, Eric E. Bond, A.M. 
T.C., A.A.C.L, care of The Bread Manu- 
facturers of New South Wales, 90, Pitt St., 
Sydney, Australia. 


British Cake & Biscuit Assn. 
President, E. Kirman, J.P.; vice presi- 
dents, A. G. Smith, Wilfred Hughes; secre- 
tary, Sydney G. Bailey, M.B.E., 23A, Lime 
St., London, E.C. 3, England. 


Cake & Biscuit Manufacturers Wartime 

Alliance, Ltd. 

Chairman, H. Oliver-King; 

man, Rupert BE. Carr; secretary, Sydney 

G. Bailey, M.B.E., 23A, Lime S8t., Lon 
don, E.C. 3, England. 


vice chair- 


National Association of Biscuit 
Manufacturers 
President, Reginald H. R. Palmer, M.C.; 
vice president, Donald A. Crawford: secre- 
tary, C. T. Digby-Jones, Smith & Wil- 
liamson, 88, Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 3, 
England. 


Northern Ireland Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Assn. 
Secretary, BE. T. McNeill, A.C.A,, Scrib- 
bans-Kemp (Northern Ireland), Ltd., Spring- 
field Road. Belfast. 





DENMARK 
* * * 
Den Danske Bagerstands Faellesorganisation 


Chairmain, Georg Jensen, Frederikssunds- 
vej 31, Kobenhavn. 





Forening af D rks Importorer og 
Grossister i Melbranchen 
President, Hubert Justesen, Brodr. Jus 
tesen, Copenhagen; vice president, Troels 
Fode, Kompagnistraede 32, Copenhagen. 


Kobenhavns Bagerlaug 
Warden of the guild, Georg Jensen, Fred- 
erikssundsvej 31, Kobenhavn. 





NETHERLANDS 


oe * Ds 
Association of Netherlands Flour Importers 
President, J. P. Meurs, Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co.; secretary, Karel Heslenfeld, Bulsing 
and Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
Pr. Hendrikkade 20-21. 


Importbloembureau- Holland 
Secretary, Karel Heslenfeld, Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Pr. Hendrikkade 20-21, Amster- 
dam, Holland. 





INDIA 
* (ee 
Grain & Oilseeds Merchants Assn.-Bombay 


President, Seth Velji Nappo; secretary, 
K. N. Joshi, Musjid Bunder, Mandvi, Bom- 
bay 3, Indig. 


Grain, Oilseeds & Rice Association Com- 
mittee-Calcutta 
Chairman, A. J. Leeming, Shaw, Wallace 
& Co., Calcutta, India. 
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Production, U.S. 
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Import Regulations 
Package Regulations 
Self-Rising Flour Regulations 
Costs—Baking Industry, Materials 
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Rye Flour Production, 
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A/S MERCATOR 


AGENTS 


GRAIN FLOUR FEEDINGSTUFFS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cator,” OsLo 





to 





N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 


(FLOUR UNION LTD.) 


Heerengracht 209 - 
AMSTERDAM - NETHERLANDS 


Importers of 


Flours — Feeding-stuffs — Starches 






RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 


of Flour, Rice and 
Corn Products 


Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 





Donszelmann & Co.’s 
Graan & Graanproducten 
Maatschappij, N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Importers of Flour, Semolina, 


Rice, Rolled Oats and 
Other Cereals 


Cable Address: “SEMOLINA” 
Bankers: NEDERLANDSCHE HANpet Maatscuapriy N. V., RoTTERDAM 





John F. Cameron & Co., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 


8, South College Street ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address: “VicILANT” Code: RIversiIpE 





Asbjorn P. Byjornstad 
Flour and Grain Agent 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: “THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER” Cable Address: “Asssornstap” Oslo 





BRODR. JUSTESEN 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 


Import - Wholesale - Export 


Agents for: 


Denmark Sweden Norway Finland Iceland 








Established 1899 


Norenberg & Belsheim 
Flour Specialists 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” anp “Mosir” 
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MVONS. ohn Sdcwbeciicgressuces 44, 45 
Ontario—Bakers ASSN. .......6.-eeee0s 73 
) a | MEET ERE LETTE RETEST 41 
Dene Beet GO. cesccesrcevcrdoees 73 
Independent Master Bakers Assn. of 7 
Retail Feed Dealers Assn. .......... 73 
Open Contracts—Definition ........... 37 
Osnaburg—Definition ...........000005- 26 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn.... 71 
Output (See Production) 
Oxides of Nitrogen—Flour Bleach ...... 15 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Be 36 6 ebb bce HOCH aMe ewes crssoce 71 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., 
BO wh ea wOicc athe ort eseses cserwsetan 71 
Packages—Bread, Regulations ........ 29-31 
Cereal Products, Regulations Prohibit- 
BE SPEED: 605 004 se dkbunst snevest.en 
Feedingstuffs, Laws by States...... 55-60 
Flour, Burlap, Percentage Used ..... 7 


Flour, Cotton and Burlap Fabric Con- 


sumption in Manufacture ......... 7 
Flour, Cotton, Percentage Used .... 7 
Flour, Export, Differential Schedule 16 
Flour, Laws by States .............. 4- 8 
Flour, Paper, Percentage Used ...... 
Flour, Regulations Prohibiting Re- 
RR RNA A ee ee eee 16 
ME ob 6 bA bea ges di bok Kok s ewe ee 16 
RS TR ee eet Ce 
Pakistan—Duties on Flour and Grain.. 14 

gl SSS SP PR eee 6 
C4 | PORTS REP ETEN EET 61-64 
Palestine (Israel)—Mills ............+. 69 


* Panama—Duties on Flour and Grain ... Tl 
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Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 71 Production—Continued 

Pantothenic Acid—Analysis for Feed- Wiley WAR asc. keno ibe es ees. 18 
BtuLTS 1s seereeeees tee eeeeeeeenee 53 Flour, Toledo ...........- Pet eat as» 17 

Paper—Sacks Bet POUR ak vdeckssseassi 7 Wie MEM ES oe teed pense 17-21 

Paraguay—Duties on Flour and Grain. 12 Flour, U.S., Calendar Year .......... 


19 
Parity Prices (See Prices) Flour, U.S., Principal Milling Centers 20 








Peanut Cake and Meal—Production ... 50 Flour, Us. by States, Crop Year ...17, 19 
Used aS Feeds ....-eeeeeeseeeeseeee 51 Flour, U.S., Value ......... oP bakes 20, 21 
Peanut Meal—Prices, Wholesale ....... 35 WR WEEE io 6 ic viso-0'b oer 17, 18, 20 
Pennsylvania—Bakers Assn. .....-.-- 73 NN on hic os skies Be eee's « 21 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. ......-. 70 URN, SUOMI 2. oo cig ChinsdiceKocee 59 
Per Capita Consumption ...........- Millfeed, U.S., Monthly Reports Pea 17 
Personnel—Baking Industry . Oatmeal, Canada .....-s..eeeeseeee 20 
Feed Milling Industry Rye Viour, U.B. Pde. sescescvccecess 19 
Flour Milling Industry .........-- SGORIIIEE SIM, Cove ri iced edacheecs ce 21 
Peru—CropS ..seseeeceesees Self-Rising Flour, U.S. .........+... 21 
Duties on Flour and Grain rye ee eo 12 Semolina, U.S. ......... PR 19 
Philadelphia—Association of Flour Dis- Wheat by Classes .............+-.-. 47 
tributors ...... 70 pMA—Grain, Flour and Feed Purchases 23 
Bakers Club 73° Protein—Analysis for Feedstuffs ...... 53 
Blevators .......-++++- 42 Content, Flour .......... Sy deta eas’ “25 
Movement .......-.+++ 44 Content, Wheat .........ccceseeccees 43 
Philippine Islands—Flour, ‘Exports From Puerto Rico—Flour, Imported From U.S. 27 
CAMBER .cccccccieccceccecsccccscseccuses 27 Quarterly—Stocks AGEN.” gis 06 kes o 8, 66 
Phosphate—Consumption by Flour Mill- Quiebec—Blevators .......cceeceeceeees 41 
ing Industry, U.B. .....cccccescseess 21 Quotations (See Prices) 
Phosphated Flour—Definition and Label 15 Rainfall—U.S. Normals ............... 64 
Phosphorus—Analysis for Feedstuffs.. 53 Receipts .........cseeeeeseeceecceeees 44-4: 
Pittsburgh—Bakers Courtesy Club of.. 72 Registration—Feedingstuffs .......... 55-6 
Poland—CropS ..ccececeesescescseeers 1-64 Trademarks ............ et ae 2 
Duties on Flour and Grain ......... 11 
Flour Extraction Rate in ......... 68 Regulations — Bleaching in Foreign 
Port Arthur, Canada—Elevators ...... 41 Countries .. esse eeeeeeee cer ceeeees ‘ 
Port Arthur, Texas—Elevators ....... 41 BEE. © 6b 0-055 Va W Vee tes cececnedeieces 29-3 
Port Arthur-Fort William — Elevator Bread Enrichment Corer eereereeeeee 
GUM 5. cc tia chee ees vese'cen sents British Control Wheat, Flour and 
Portland—Elevators ........+++e+eeeees 42 Bread .-.sssseeeeceees eeeO Hep edes- 6 
Flour Prodtiction «............0...; 17, 20 Canadian Feed ............ wees esewes 6 
Grain Exchange— PEE ac okv race decd cwerveceus 55-6( 
Contract Grades ............-s00: 39 Feedingstuffs, by States ........... 55-6( 
Oe OTe ree Cee ee 44 Flour, by States .......--sseeeeseee 4- 
Portugal—Bleaching Regulations ...... 68 jhe Peper meet ‘ee hal ‘ 
CROPS .cccccdccccstesovvececvcicsere 61-64 p ’ eee § 
Duties on Flour and Grain ......... 11 Putures Trading 2... ccssscricccvccsce 37-41 
Flour Extraction Rate in ........... 68 Import in Foreign Countries ........ 6: 
MAW oss sus cc ah bees SEdES FEES o6 98 69 - Self-Rising Flour in Foreign Coun- 
Package Regulations .............:. 68 CUT a adla 60. dad 6.6% 6 PU0WE 0 REO Coe cso 6! 
Self-Rising Flour Regulations ....... 69 Retail Master Bakers Association of — 
Ports — Grain, Opening and Closing Western Pennsylvania .............. 7 
Dates, COMAGR ooo soe oh sss te sic owsdc. 46 Riboflavin—Analysis for Feedingstuffs.. 5 
Potassium Bromate—Enrichment, Flour 15 iat ene at ea , = 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. ......... 73 Milled, U.S. Consumption F 9 : ; ; é : s ; : é ; 4 
Poultry and Egg National Board...... 71 Rice Millfeeds—Production ........... 5 
Precipitation—U.S. Normals .......... 64 UOOE OS FOOGS 2 vavccccccccvcccccccece 51 
Premixes—Enrichment Ingredients ... 4 Retail Prices (See Prices) 
Prepared Cereal Foods—History ...... 14 — ee 4 
Prepared Feeds—Production .......... 56 fake icc Weiee ae tte the >. 
Prepared Flour Mixes—Label Require- Rumania—Crops ............ eg 4031 Ko 61-6 
MMOMEH cecccccsccesoevescesesersecsere 4 Duties on Flour and Grain .-....... 11 
Pretzels (See Baking Industry) BE CTS Core CEVA Ve ees baeesb becdeeee 69 
Prices—Barley, Index Numbers of .... 57 Russia—Barley, Exports bee bs res bb e006 2 
ee TE i eke oe timaset wehbe 0e 86 39 ped BXports 2. e eee e ee ee eee eeeeee $1 ; 
B RE aad esto pevscveee re 29 «POPS cece ews e were a dawewseenssseens -64 
pot gl ea ea a le 35 Flour and Grain, Duties on ......... 11 
Corn, Index Numbers of ...........- 57 Flour and Wheat, Exports ......... 24 
ee PCE peer: tree 39 Flour and Wheat, Imports ......... 2 
Feed Grain, Index Numbers of ...... 57 Geet, TORPOT once cccvecccccccece 24 
Feedingstuffs, Wholesale, Index Num- Cy NED Ghocsdst.cbeba<tddcceseoee 24 
ST iia, re hE RD hehe V0 ay V50r8 48 4s9 57 Rye, Exports (Including Flour) ..... 24 
Feedingstuffs, Wholesale ........... 35 Rye—Alcohol Production ............. 66 
Piaxseed, U.B. ..ccccccccvcccccvcvere 39 I oh ey 37-40 
Flour, Atlamta .....ccceccescscccens 6 SL nas na A Sabine win "gihy 44 u écn% bie 0-8 61-64 
Flour, Buffalo .....-.0eeeeeceeeeeece 6 Discrinetion tm Ui... cecrccvvescce 47, 6¢ 
WAGE. -GRMGGE «0 0 i obs ines ctvdcesese 4, 22 Exports, Canada, Crop Years ........ 23 
De: GN 6.6 56.5.0 Ves cees Seezents 6 Exports, Russia (Including Flour) .. 24 
Flour, Chicago, Rye ........+.++++- 7 OS Se ESSE ry Oya 26-28 
Flour, Kansas City .....-+-+5++-+++- 6 Feed Production ........cersessceeess 21 
Flour, Minneapolis .........0e+eeeees 6 Flour, Chicago, Carload Prices wires i 
Flour, Minneapolis, Rye .........+.+-++ 7 ee EP er eee 21 
Flour, New York ......esseecersees 6 Flour, Minneapolis, Carload Prices... q 
es Tis ED ee dcc ce beeessecessos 6 Flour, U.S., Bakery Consumption ... 3: 
(ED aly saeco ae e+ 009 Gene Oe 6 Flour, U.S., Consumption ........... 48 
OE, SED ~ oo bb xs wb 0 6:00 6aiee-¢ oe e0 4 WU, . Weis “MEE «phi acdsvccsisce 28 
Flour, U.S., Carload .....-.-seeeess 6 Flour, U.S., Production ........... 19, 21 
Wiowr, UB, RMetmil 2... cccccccsccvee 7 hl OR BPRS 37-4( 
Flour, Winnipeg én ucevavdsbedsne bobsae 22 BE TUE. aa soc bdespoevecercecebas 28 
GHEE, TE cserscvecsccdctecvcscess 39 et SS ee 21 
Grain, U.B., FOPM ...ccccccscccvcces 39 ED Se. anne weeddestavdceeghess 7 
Grain Sorghums, Index Numbers of.. 57 PES here bn.666d bebcv ees cenbedens 44-46 
Millfeed, Atlanta .......eeeeeeeeeee 52 RUE, F406-0ale eddie eb ve cahvocdaveoadtoes 39 
Millfeed, Buffalo ........0eeeeeeeees 52 SN, 66s00se Rosh ee his dueoed eas ae vese 66 
Millfeed, Chicago ......2-seeeecseeeee 52 Rye Products—-Definition, Feedingstuffs 51 
Millfeed, Kansas City .......-+e.0e0: 52 Ryukyu Islands—Flour Extraction Rate 
Millfeed, Minneapolis ............... 52 ME [cts des bb bb eGe bbeepbecedesdwrosebess 68 
DE, SO GE. ho c6 bc rdbdvaceweds 52 St. Christopher and Nevis—Duties on 
— ae enecves . Hetaeedvsvovwe o ee Ge GEL eh ekacdetevesuetnces 12 
ats, N DOTS OF .cccccccccsce 
> a anes pany ae Raheem aes Bike. *- -- ~~ yence rn dtepenapesticeene 42 
Ste TNE 850s. cri cabanadene 38 | Perr vee er ore ty Tend er re 44 
Pk Mn nese aghehcs dvbisaecdadpepe 39 St. Louis—Elevator Charges eveureecs 4: 
Soybeans, Chicago ......6-.seeeeeeee 58 | MPT TLV EPETTL ELL TT ETE 4: 
Wheat, England, Average ........... 67 Flour Mill, Largest in 1860 ........ 1¢ 
Wheat, Kansas City .........0seeaees 38 POE ED nce de Wee rsceseodésncacecse 18 
Wheat, Minneapolis .........6.-.000. 38 WROGP PRICE ccvcccecciciccce dw bed ove 6 
Wheat, Bt. 1GMS cccecsccrecedccover - 38 Flour Production .........6... edeces 7 
Wheat, U.S., Farm, by Months ...... 38 Master Bakers Assn. .........+.+.++- 7: 
Wheat, U.S., Parity, by Months..... 38 Merchants Exchange of— 
Production—Baking Industry, Costs ... 31 ey boreal itd a Ata fi ah, Ala 7 
ninth akg bhpemeppaaneptien: OFFICERS vee ieeeesessecsececensees 6 
Buckwheat. Flour, U.B.......s00.ccs- 21 a er Pas PéSs G0 cde Ue bess = 
Corn Products, U.S. .....-.0.eeeeeeee 21 pr oe Ay Fi ade Ne Sl alia. ate lle ln tet ae 
Durum Wheat Products, U.8. ........ 19 on os Dak snarling amp Mecbh-pucebeeeiae 4 
Feedingstuffs, U.S. ..........++++: 55, 56 Wet Bias ttereereeeevedeccseees . 
Feedingstuffs, U.8., Costs ........... 85 st. Lucla—Duties on Flour and Grain.. 1: 
Wienssed gear RAG AREB pptelalec tate 63 St. Paul—aAssociated Bakers of ........ 7: 
Flour Buffalo | es Oe a Bo tae oe ie 17 St. Pierre and Miquelon—Duties on 
4 Be me oP tne tha Se cee Flour amd Grain ... is ccs cccsescees 1 
HA rand par an Calendar Year ...... 19 st. Vincent—Duties on Flour and Grain 1: 
> ada, by Months ........... 19 Sacks (Also See Packages) 
Flour, Central States .............- 20 Paper rasa 
Flour, Fort Worth-Dallas ........... . eee eee meee ees 
Aamo tno = ng orasdiadh eating ind tak dy a3 3 Sales—Feedingstufts, Law of States Af- 
er a we oa ee OS 8 eee 4 GOOG a sea ch ePe eee ebbsdivenseeecce 55-6( 
A ce ms ale la lee 17, 18, 20 salina—Flour Milling Activity ........ 15 
A GED | Wh wc o's anne o teeth ne 17-20 ° 
Sinks. Mieneastn b 18. 19 Flour Milling Capacity .............- 1f 
Wieur. Suter oo de 18. 19 Flour Production .............. 17, 18, 2¢ 
Be BL eee eeei ed t ? Salt—Consumption by Flour Milling In- 
ron PROMOS. Ca cee revctvevceeee 18, 19 dustry, U.S. 2) 
lour, North Dakota .............. 18, 19 [Pct Oh oh geal’ plead ge eget A oe 4 
Flour, North Pacific Coast ......... 20 we yarn ~~ Fleur, Emperted 27 
Flour, Northwest ...........-.se0+. 18, 20 San Francisco—Elevators ........ aia 
Flour, Oklahoma ...........--.ses«s 18 Grain Exchange— 
WEOGT,. CURED once ds cconccicossecsoss 18 pT See et Saas eee nae 4 
Flower, Portland .....-.-..-.2+0-++. 17, 20 geskatchowan—Orope 61 
our, MD bo: 6ndeee aevee ebb eure Cee oe eS ee ee . 
Flour, Salina .................. A | EB porn Cots NOEL eta bie - 
Witty MEME vide vaws's vs vavdVay ck 7, 20 udi Arabia—Package Regulations .. 6 
Flour, South Dakota .............. 18, 19 Schoolse—Baking .........6eceeeeeeeces 31 
PROUD; TOMOEER os e'e ciedccccocsecvecs 20 Scottish Flour Trade Assn. ........... 73 
een See. ks ce aecammeence 18, 20 Screenings—Definition, Feedingstuffs .. 5! 
WESEEs WPEOEEED Hawes Rowe dcevcticves PUCRUGRIOM, GB. vise c cei ccscotecseces 21 
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ESTABLISHED 1883 


Anth. Johansen & Co. 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Agents 


Skippergt. 7. 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


Florelius & Ulsteen A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 


AGENTS 


Flour — Semolina — Grain — Feed 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “FLORMEL,” OSLO 





Cable Address: “DORFEACH” London 


Mardorf Peach & Co., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 








Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 


Handelmaatschappy, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM, C. 


Flour Importers 
Working All Over Europe 


Bankers: NeDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-Maatscnuapriy N. V. 
Cable Address: “MaATLUCH” 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Limited 


45, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Flour, Oatmeals, Feeding Stuffs 


Offices also at 


LIVERPOOL LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


Flour Importers 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 


WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA 
AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cie0.” ALL Copges Usep 
Bankers: AMSTERDAMSCHE BANK 





Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd. 


Grain and Flour Importers 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


PAUL, ROBSON & CO. Produce Exchange 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


Flour Importers 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Ruropam,” Rotrerpam 












































Seattle—Blevatore 


Production 


Oilcake and Meal, 


Package Regulations 
Self-Rising Flour Regulations 
Spring Wheat—Protein Content 
Inspection by Years .......+. 
Standard Middlings (See Feedingstuffs) 


Standards—Alimentary Pastes 


Enrichment, U.S. 
Enrichment Premix 
Flour, Bromated 

Flour, Enrichment 
Macaroni and Noodle Products 
Macaroni and Noodle Products, 


Argentina, Wheat Carry-Over, July 1 
Australia, Wheat Carry-Over, 
Canada, Wheat Carry-Over, July 1.. 
Canadian Grain, Aug. 1 
World Wheat, July 1... 
Distribution in U.S. 47 
Farm Stocks of Wheat and Grain.... 
Interior Points Holding of Wheat.. 
Mill Holdings of Wheat, Quarterly. . 
. (See Stocks on Farms, 
Elsewhere Under 
Wheat by Classes 
World Wheat Carry-Over, July 1.... 
Storage (See Blevators) ............ 
Elevator, Buffalo, Charges 
Elevator, Chicago, 
Duluth, Charges 
Fort William-Port Arthur, 


Charges 


Loss in Feedstuffs 
Sugar—Consumption by Flour 


Supplies (See Stocks) 
(Netherland Guiana)—Duties 
Grain 
Sweden—Bleaching 








at mer iy PRE by Flour 


Flour Production 
Grain Exchange— 
Contract Grades 
Futures Trading 


Secondhand Container Regulations 
Seed—Rye, Used for 
Wheat, Used for 
Seeding — Spring Wheat in U.S., by 
Winter Wheat in U.S., by States... 
Self-Rising Flour—Definition and Label 
Foreign Regulations 


8. 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc....... 
Semolina—Definition .....-.-eeeeeeeeee 


“Service Mark” —Definition 
Sheep—Population by States 
Sherman—Fiour Mills ... 
Size—Regulations for Bread 
Soda—Consumption by Flour Milling In- 


Soft Red Winter Wheat—Protein Con- 

COME ccccvccccccecccccccecssecesccces 
South "Oasetinah Bakers .Counciil, 
South Dakota—Bakers Assn. 

Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Number of 

Flour Production 

Wheat, Amount Ground 
Southeast—Flour 
Southeastern Illinois Wheat Improve- 
Southern—Bakers Allied Assn. 
Illinois Millers Assn. . 
Mixed Feed Manufacturing Assn 
Southwest—Bakers Assn. 

Flour Mills, Number of 
Southwest—Flour Mills, 

Flour Production 
, Amount Ground 
Southwestern Indiana Wheat Improve- 
Soviet Union (See Russia) 
Soybean Cake and Meal—Production... 
Soybean Meal—Prices, 
Soybeans—Contract Grades 


Number of 


Futures Trading eect ys 4 
Movement at Centers 3 
, U.S., Imports .... 
U.S., Exports 
Spain—Bleaching Regulations 
Duties on Flour and Grain 

BAS ccccccdoscccedcvccccscecccsccecs 


Bread, Enrichment .............++. 





44, 45, 


“Stocks’’) 


Blevator, Kansas City, Charges 
Charges ...... 
Minneapolis, Charges 
Port Arthur-Fort William, 


Milling 


1 
47, 48, 66 


Duties on Flour and Grain 
Flour Extraction Rate in 
Self-Rising Flour Regulations 
Swine—Values in U.S. 
Switzerland—Crops 
Duties on Flour and Grain 
Flour Extraction Rate in 
Self-Rising Flour Regulations 
Syria and Lebanon—Crops 
Duties on Flour and Grain 
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Tacoma—Elevators 


Flour Production ca os 


United States—Continued ~ 


ports and Imports ne 
Cottonseed (Oilcake and Meal), 


Tankage—Prices, Wholesale .. 
a —Elevator Grain 


tie Repack genus Tvrrrrer ree ree 





Durum Wheat, J Amount Ground 
Durum Wheat, Exports 24, 
Durum Wheat ee Production .. 








Terms (See Contracts) 
Flour Export Trade 


Texas—Bakers Assn. 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. .. 
Flour Mills, Number of 
Flour Production 
Grain and Feed Dealers Assn. 
Wheat, Amount Ground 

Texture—Feedingstuffs 

Thiamin—Enrichment, Flour-Bread ... 

Tobago—Duties on Flour and Grain ... 

Toledo—Association of Flour Distribu- 


Feedingstuffs, Exports 


Flaxseed, Prices 
Flaxseed, Production 








Flour, Duties on .. 
Flour, Exports, vay yt Civilian Supply 


Flour, than by “Months 


Flour, Exports, Lend Lease 
Exports to Possessions and 


Exports, UNRRA 


Flour Production ea PR: 





Trade (See Imports and Exports) 

Flour Export Terms 
Trademark—Definition ep eR a ie at 
Trinidad—Duties on Flour and Grain. .. 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. 


Flour Milling Capacity 
Flour Milling Capacity by States... 
Flour Milling Industry Census 
Flour Mills, by States 


Wake Islands—Flour, Imported From 
U.Ss 


Duties on Flour and Grain 
Flour Extraction Rate in 

Duties on Flour and Grain 
Turkeys—Population by States 
Turks Island—Duties on Flour and Grain 12 
Types of Wheat Inspected in U.S... 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (See 


’ Flour Production 
Flour Production, 


Flour. pecaneblots, ee ceeversccccscone 


Union of South Africa 


Amount Ground 
Amount Ground, Costs 


Duties on Flour and Grain 
Flour Extraction Rate 
Import Regulations 
Package Regulations 
Self-Rising Flour Regulations 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
United Kingdom 
Cities Listed Herein) 
= of Imported Flour 


(See Also Individual 


Grain Products, 


Lend Lease (See Lend Lease) 
Linseed (Oilcake and Meal), 
Linseed (Oilcake and Meal), 


Extraction Rate 
Import Controls 


Millfeed, Prices, 

and Wheat, Imports 
Bi weve reevsesvesesesesees 

Flour Mills Destroyed by Enemy Ac- 





Self-Rising Flour, 
Semolina (See Durum) 


Regulations for Wheat, 


Soybeans (Oilcake and Meal), ‘Exports 
Soybeans (Oilcake and Meal), Imports 
Amount Ground 
Wheat, Consumption 
Wheat, Exports, Army Civilian Sup- 


UNRRA—Barley Exports by U.S. 
Corn Exports by U.S 
Durum Wheat Exports by U. 8. 
Flour Exports by U.S. 

Oats Exports by U.S. 
Rye Exports by U.S. 


. Exports, Calendar Years .... 
Exports, Crop Years 

. Exports, by Months 

. Exports, Lend Lease 


Wheat Exports by U.S. 


oii ETERS » ev reerdvonecas 
Baking Companies, List of Larger... 


Baking Industry Census 


Bread, Average Prices Beas ak 06 te ce 
Buckwheat Flour Production .. 
Condition of Crops (See Condition) 


, Farm, by Months.... 
, Prices, Parity, by Months 
. Production, Supplies and Con- 


’ En- 


, Types Inspected, ‘Percentages 
, Used for Feed and Seed 
Yield, Per Acre 


Cottonseed (Oilcake and Meal), 


July 1 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, James & Co. .....cccccccsvceees 68  ###Mercator, A/B ..cccssssscvesescveseses 
Merchen Scale Feeder 
Mid-Continent Grain Co. 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
North East Feed Mill Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ete, | Allen, James & CO. ..... see eeeeseeees 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Barr Shipping Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd. 


Commissiehandel, 


Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consumers Soybean Mills, Inc. 
Donszelmann & Co. 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn... . 
Fish, Wayne & Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen A/S 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 
International Export & Import Co. 
Johansen & Co., 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 
. H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Reliance Feed Co. 
Richmond Manufacturing Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. 
Russell & Baird, D. T., & Co., Ltd 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth & Co., Ltd., Ross T. 
Sorenson, Anton 
Staley Milling Co. 


Resaations. ...... 46. fan & On. hee... | eee eae oe. Bek ©... 


Taylor, Andrew. & Co., Ltd 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Witsenburg Jr.'s, M. 


eee eet Yield (See Crops) 


Yugoslavia—Crops .............. 


Mardorf Peach & Co., Ltd 











Uruguay—Crops ......... seco scees O1=64 
Duties on Flour and Grain Sesedartec 12 
Used Container Regulations ....... és 8 
Uses—Flour, Industrial ....... tote eve 8 
Value—Baking Products, U.S. ........ 31 
Corn Products Production .......... 21 
Feedingstuffs Production, U.S. ...... 55 
Flour Milling Production, U.S. .....20, 21 
Miscellaneous Mill Products ......... 21 
Vancouver—Blevators .....-...s.e0+e0% 43 
Grain Exporters Assn. .............. 3 
Venezuela—Bleaching Regulations ..... 68 
Duties on Flour and Grain........ 12 
Package Regulations ............... 68 
Self-Rising Flour Regulations iwegye 69 
Vermont Bakers Agsn. ..-........+.+.- 3 
Virgin Islands—Flour, Imported From 
MM, nda Bee Ap ad aw EE obs ce Vscasecece 27 
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Hour Processing Troubles 
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when you turn the problem over 


fo VAs Hour Service Division 
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Why not call on their more than 25 years’ — 
experience today? You'll find them a welcome 
addition to your own staff and consultants on 
all phases of maturing, bleaching and enriching. 
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A LONG ROAD 














w travels a long road from 
farm to the bread consumer’s table. 


Through 65 crop years, this company has 





had the privilege of sharing in this process 





of providing man’s most important food by 
selling wheat to millers. Through that long 
time—years of shortage and years of bounty 
—the careful selection of good milling 
wheat has been fundamental with this com- 
pany. We pledge our continued efforts to 
merit the confidence of the scores of millers 
we have served with fairness, dependability 


and integrity. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Frank A. Theis, F. L. Rosenbury, 


President Secretary and Treasurer 


F. J. Fitzpatrick, Willis C. Theis, 


Vice President Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


H. W. Johnston 


WHEAT — COARSE GRAINS 


Operating ‘‘Rock Island’’ Elevator, Storage Capacity 
4,000,000 Bushels 
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